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QUESNAY'S   TABLEAU  ^CONOMIQUE 

Among  the  aims  of  the  British  Economic  Association,  one 
which  was  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  foundation — the  reprint 
of  old  and  rare  economic  classics — begins  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
fomiders,  who  wished  to  promote  the  advancement  of  economic 
study,  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  lack  of  historical  criticism 
of  current  theories  may  have  conduced  to  the  confused  state  of 
economic  thought.  However  that  may  be,  the  appearance  of  the 
first  reprint  demands  some  words  of  an  introductory  character. 
This  pleasant  task  has  been  intrusted  to  me  as  one  who  was  for- 
tmiate  enough  to  discover  the  original  of  this  reprint,  Quesnay's 
Tableau  tlconomique,  and  who  is  grateful  that  his  modest  work — 
nay,  even  his  luck — is  so  highly  appreciated.  His  special  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Higgs,  author  of  the  Preface  to  this  artistic  piece 
of  literature,  and  to  all  those  who  have  lent  their  pains  to  bring 
it  to  light. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  the  *  Preface  to  the  reprint  of  the  l^ 
Tableau  ^coiiomique '  the  present  writer  discovered  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Mirabeau,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Nationales  at  Paris,  a  series  of  papers  relative  to  the  origin  of 
economic  science  in  France.  Scattered  in  a  bundle,  bearing  the 
press  mark  M.  784,  the  following  papers  were  found  :  a  note  on 
the  value  of  money,  several  notes  on  the  dimey  a  manuscript 
bearing  the  title  Tableau  Economique,  calculations  on  the  Gahelles 
et  Decharges pour  le peuple,  a  record  of  the  Depense  pour  vwnter 
la  Fervie  de  laBarre,  several  letters,  generally  ending  Vale,  which 
proved  to  be  written  by  Quesnay,  and  of  which  two  are  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  this  article.  In  a  cover  bearing  the  inscription 
No.   17. — VOL.  V  B 
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Cahiers  Mirabeau  a  printed  brochure  in  quarto  follows,  entitled 
Tableau  (Economiqiie.  It  consists  of  the  Tableau  tlconom'ujue, 
an  Explication  du  Tableau  lEconomique  ^12  pages),  another 
Tableau  CEconomique  (2  pages),  and  Extrait  des  (Economies  royales 
de  M.  de  Sully  (4  pages).  The  first  compendium  of  economic 
science  thus  covered  nineteen  pages  of  print. 

The  importance  of  these  hidden  documents,  and  of  a  treatise, 
HommeSf  on  population,  which  the  present  writer  at  the  same 
time  was  able  to  ascribe  to  Quesnay,  has  not  been  under- 
valued. The  dark  chapter  of  the  physiocratic  doctrine  has 
since  been  revised,  and  the  present  article  seeks  only  to  give  a 
«hort  review  of  the  work  done  in  this  respect,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Quesnay.* 

Generally  speaking,  the  phrase  *  physiocratic  school '  desig- 
nates a  literary  movement,  beginning  in  France  about  the  half 
of  the  last  century,  the  promoters  of  which  were  called  rcono- 
mistes,  or,  later  on,  physiocrats,  according  to  the  title  of  their 
great  text-book,  the  Physiocratie ;  ou  Constitution  naturelle 
du  Gouvernement  le  plus  arantageux  an  genre  humain  (1767). 
The  '  natural  order  of  government/  which  this  book,  by  its  very 
title,  promised  to  expound,  was  very  different  from  Rousseau's 
state  of  nature,  from  the  state  of  rude  simplicity  of  man  return- 
ing to  nature  from  the  labyrinths  of  civilization.  It  was  nature 
as  known  to  natural  science,  whose  laws  were  to  be  found  applied 
to  government  in  this  work.  Ex  natura,  jus,  et  leges ;  ex  hotnine, 
arbitriuviy  regimen,  et  coercitio.  Man  was  considered  by  the 
economistes  as  an  executive  organ  of  nature  in  his  social  life.  The 
problem  of  political  science,-  therefore,  was  to  inquire  into  that 
natural  order  which  man  was  to  obey.  This  order  was  only 
guaranteed  if  every  man  could  satisfy  his  wants  of  subsistence. 
The  problem  of  social  science  consisting  thus  in  the  study  of  the 
sources  of  the  subsistence  of  society  and  of  their  utmost  develop- 
ment, a  theory  of  national  revenue  had  to  form  its  basis.  This 
revenue,  the  subsistence  which  society  had  to  produce  over  and 
above  tlie  expenses  of  its  creation,  was  again  the  unique  work  of 
nature  :  it  was  the  source  of  victuals  and  raw^  materials.  *  Agricul- 
ture produces  whatever  is  desired  for  human  life  and  the  worship  of 
Gods.*  But  in  order  to  perform  this  function,  it  must  be  seconded 
by  capital  and  labour.  The  application  of  both  to  agriculture 
created  the  national  dividend  ;  those  who  applied  it  were  the  pro- 
ductive classes.     They  transmitted  one  part  of  this  surplus  to  the 

'  JleadcrH  interested  in  tiie  historical  details  of  physiocratic  doctrine  are  referred 
to  the  hibliography  in  the  Preface  to  the  Tableau  Economique. 
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landlords,  the  latter  and  they  themselves  furnishing  the  means 
of  production  and  subsistence  to  employers  and  employes  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  who  only  reproduced  their  expenses  and 
nothing  more,  the  classe  sterile.  Two  consequences  would  follow 
from  this  theory  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  the  national  revenue.  In  order  to  carry  the  latter  to  a 
maximum,  the  government  was  to  foster  the  reproductive  powier 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  to  let  corn  by  free  trade  and  exporta- 
tion attain  its  natural  price  level :  this  would  attract  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses 
of  the  State  had  only  to  be  levied  from  the  revenue,  delivered  to 
landlords  by  the  productive  classes  ;  otherwise,  by  levying  them 
from  estate  or  from  consumption,  the  reproduction  of  revenue 
would  be  ruined.  Thus,  in  commercial  pohtics  the  physiocratic 
doctrine  culminated  in  *  free  trade,'  in  finance  in  a  single-tax, 
levied  on  one  part  of  agricultural  revenue,  or,  as  they  first  termed 
it,  the  produit  net. 

This  doctrine,  imparted  by  the  Physiocratie,  seemed  to  be 
a  great  departure  from  previous  economic  thought,  and  the 
outcome  of  one  master  mind,  that  of  Quesnay.  It  stands  almost 
isolated  in  the  history  of  economic  doctrine.  In  its  final  shape 
it  is,  however,  the  result  of  a  continual  intellectual  development, 
and  its  genesis  was  impressed  upon  the  great  theorist  by  the 
most  burning  questions  and  struggles  of  his  day. 

The  basis  of  the  physiocratic  doctrine,  the  unique  produc- 
tivity— or,  to  speak  properly,  the  production  of  a  surplus — of 
capital  applied  to  agriculture,  is  comparatively  new.  It  would 
be  an  error  to  call  opinions  attributing  the  creation  of  riches  to 
agriculture  physiocratic.  The  whole  economics  of  antiquity  and 
the  middle  ages  would  otherwise  range  among  the  predecessors 
of  this  doctrine.  To  no  other  source  than  to  labour  employed  in 
agriculture  could  *  natural  riches  '  be  ascribed  in  times  when  the 
revenue  of  landlords  was  furnished  by  the  work  of  slaves 
in  plantations,  or  of  villeins  on  the  demesne,  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  freeholders  consisted  of  self-sustaining  house- 
holds, dependent  on  their  own  labour  in  husbandry.^ 

In  the  beginnings  of  modern  times,  in  an  age  of  enclosures 
and  of  the  rise  of  rents,  and  at  the  same  time  an  age  of  deep 

*  E.g.  '  Yea,  liowe  muche  is  it  [tillage]  vilipended,  that  this  last  nobilitie  reputes 
them  but  as  villaines,  pesauntes,  or  slaues,  by  whome  the  proudest  of  theim  haue 
theire  livinges.' — A  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  England  (1549),  ed.  Tjamond, 
p.  123.  See  also  Clement  Armstrong  in  Pauli,  Drei  volkswirtschaftlichc  Denk- 
schrifteny  pp.  43,  50 :  '  The  levyng  of  the  Kyng  risith  owt  of  the  werkcs  of  the 
owtwarde  bodyes  of  the  peple,  that  is  the  rentes  of  the  erthe.' 

B   2 
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religious  excitement,  pamphlets  abound  ascribing  in  the  sense 
of  the  Scripture  the  whole  wealth  to  be  the  creation  of  labour 
spent  in  agriculture.  Quotations  from  Scripture  are  often 
used  in  order  to  denounce  rent-raisers  and  graziers.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  era  of  mercantilism  begins, 
ascribing  to  trade  the  magic  power  of  accumulating  the  national 
treasury. 

The  popular  economics,  which  appeal  to  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  of  riches,  twice,  however,  reappear  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Once,  during  the  struggle  against  landlords  and  the 
high  clergy,  the  evangelical  theory  of  the  source  of  riches  is  made 
use  of  by  the  Levellers.^  Again,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  contest  between  the  landed  and  the  moneyed 
interest,  as  represented  by  the  traditional  great  parties,  repro- 
duces these  arguments  of  the  popular  economics  of  a  past  age. 
But  the  shape  in  which  these  arguments  are  wrapped  is  different : 
what  has  been  formerly  stated  as  a  sacred  principle  of  govern- 
ment is  now  used  as  an  axiom  of  political  science  by  the  landed 
interest.  These  theories  always  are  the  preambles  of  a  *  scheme,* 
intended  to  strengthen  the  financial  resources  of  a  political 
party;  and  they  disappear,  as  soon  as  the  scheme,  either  of 
raising  the  value  of  money  or  of  land  by  artificial  means,  has 
collapsed.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  economics  of 
landed  interest  from  the  Considerations  on  the  expediency  of 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  (1677),  from  Asgill's, 
Chamberlen*s,  Barbon^s,  and  Briscoe's  land-bank  projects  up 
to  Law,  Drake,  Erasmus  Philips,  and  Jacob  Vanderlint.^  This 
literary  movement,  however,  in  England  soon  fell  into  the  back- 

^  '  We  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  in  the  name  of  all  the  poor  oppressed 
people  in  England  declare  unto  you,  that  call  yourselves  Lords  of  Manors,  and 
Lords  of  the  Land  .  .  .  that  the  Earth  was  not  made  purposely  for  you  to  be  Lords 
of  it,  and  we  to  be  your  Slaves,  Sei^ants  and  Beggars ;  but  it  was  made  to  be  a 
common  Livelihood  to  all  without  respect  of  persons :  And  that  your  buying  and 
selling  of  Land  and  the  Fruits  of  it,  one  to  another,  is  The  cursed  thing.  .  .  .  For 
the  power  of  enclosing  Land  and  owning  Propriety  was  brought  into  the  Creation 
by  your  Ancestors  by  the  Sword ;  which  first  did  murther  their  fellow  Creatures, 
Men,  and  after  plunder  or  steal  away  their  Land,  and  left  this  Land  successively 
to  you,  their  Children.  .  .  .  For  the  Earth  with  all  her  Fruits  of  Corn,  Cattle,  and 
such  like,  was  made  to  be  a  common  Store-house  of  Livelihood  to  all  Mankind, 
friend  and  foe,  without  exception  .  .  .  endeavouring  to  shut  out  of  the  Creation  the 
cursed  thing,  called  Particular  Propriety,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  wars,  blood-shed, 
theft,  and  enslaving  Laws,  that  hold  the  people  under  miserie,'  etc. — A  Declaration 
from  the  Poor  oppressed  People  of  England  directed  To  all  tlutt  call  thcinselves  or  are 
called  LORDS  of  Matwrs  through  this  Nation;  TJmt  have  begun  to  cut,  or  that 
through  fear  and  covetousness,  do  intend  to  cut  down  tlie  Woods  and  Trees  that  grow 
npofi  the  Commons  and  Waste  Land.    Printed  in  the  Yeer  1649. 

2  Quotations  are  given  in  my  essay  Zur  Entst^hung  der  Physiocratie,  p.  145,  note. 
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ground.  The  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com,  favouring 
the  investment  of  capital  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  was 
conceded  by  the  new  government.  The  development  of  the 
English  farm-system,  of  new  systems  of  tillage,  of  roads  and  rural 
credit  was  advancing,  when  financial  schemes  were  absorbing 
the  public  attention,  when  the  joint-stock  banking  system  made 
its  noisy  appearance,  and  when  traders  were  complaining  about 
the  decline  of  foreign  trade  by  French  competition. 

When,  however,  by  the  collapse  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
South  Sea  Schemes,  a  severe  blow  was  given  to  mercantilism,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  national  revenue  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse. A  measure  for  the  amount  of  circulation  was  sought  after. 
It  was  an  ingenious  Irish  banker,  Richard  Cantillon,  who  tried  to 
solve  this  question.  He  did  not  shake  the  common  belief,  shared 
by  Mun  and  Locke,  that  the  inequality  of  the  mass  of  money 
circulating  in  different  countries  constituted  the  cause  of  their 
inequality  of  power,  and  that  this  inequality  was  proportioned  to 
the  balance  of  foreign  trade.  His  great  merit,  however,  lay  in 
pursuing  this  circulation  in  its  effects.  To  him  money  served  to 
bring  about  the  barters  between  town  and  country.  Its  quantity 
therefore  was  proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  buyers.  Sup- 
posing now  a  country,  in  which  one  half  of  the  population  pursued 
agriculture,  one  half  of  the  farmer's  yearly  produce  would  be  con- 
sumed by  the  city  population.  The  whole  produce  supplies,  as  Can- 
tillon says,  according  to  a  common  rule  in  England,  three  rents ;  ^ 

*  The  *  three  rents '  of  Cantillon  are,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  first  used  hy  John 
BeUers,  in  the  following  interesting  passage : — 

'Reasons  to  prove  that  the  labour  of  our  People  amounts  to  near  eight  or  nine 
times  as  much  as  the  Rent  of  all  the  Land  us'd  in  Husbandry. 

*  Ist.  The  Husbandman  must  make  near  three  times  as  much  out  of  his  Fann  as 
his  Rent ;  One  to  pay  his  Landlord,  a  Second  to  pay  his  Charges,  and  the  Third  for 
the  advantage  of  himself  and  Family. 

*  2nd.  The  Manufacturers  make  their  Manufactures  more  than  double  the  Value 
of  what  the  Materials  of  Wool,  Skins,  etc.,  were  worth,  when  they  come  out  of 
the  Farmer's  Hands,  and  then  add  the  Labour  of  Carpenters,  Bricklayers,  etc.  con- 
cerned in  Building  and  other  Mechanicks,  with  all  Servants  and  Seamen  besides, 
will  fully  make  out  the  Proposition  that  Labour  amounts  to  near  8  or  nine 
Times  as  much  as  the  Rents  of  the  Lands.' — He  then  proceeds  to  compute  the  value 
of  labour. 

*  Supposing  such  a  Man  pays  €    ,s.    d. 

To  the  Crown  for  Excise,  Customs,  etc.  a  Year    0  10    0 

To  a  Landlord  for  Rent 10    0 

To  the  Butchers,  etc.  f.  Food    GOO 

To  the  Clothiers,  Taylors,  etc.  for  Clothing  2  10    0 

10    0    0 
and  which  at  twenty  Years  Purchase  is  200/.     And  if  he  hath  an  industrious  Wife 
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in  this  country,  where  farming  is  conducted  on  a  great  scale  and 
with  sufficient  capital,  one  third  of  the  ralue  of  the  whole  produce 
is  paid  as  a  true  rent  to  the  landlord ;  another  third  is  consumed 
for  his  subsistence,  for  labourers,  and  for  feeding  horses  ;  finally, 
a  third  rent  remains  to  him  as  profit  of  his  enterprise.^  Both 
the  latter  rents  are  partly  consumed  in  kind  ;  thus  money  is  only 
required  for  paying  the  true  rent,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  total 
produce,  and  about  one  half  of  the  last  third,  which  is  expended 
for  manufactures  from  the  city,  thus  making  one  half  of  the 
value  of  the  yearly  produce.  But  this  amount  is  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  quarterly  payments  to  landlords  and  to  the 
taxgathers,  the  acceleration  of  circulation  requiring  thus  only 
money  equal  to  the  value  of  one  ninth  of  the  total  produce.  The 
whole  argument  of  Canti Hon  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  show 
the  foundations  of  the  most  recent  economic  institution  of  his 
time,  of  banking.  Therefore,  and  taking  account  of  his  mercantilist 
views  concerning  the  balance  of  trade,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  physiocratic  writer.  By  tracing,  however,  the  circulation  of 
money,  not,  as  usual,  to  foreign  but  to  home  trade  and  to 
production,  by  ascribing  to  the  expense  of  rent  by  the  landlord  a 
dominant  part  in  this  process,  by  calling  the  sovereign  and  the 
landlords  the  only  independent  classes,  and  distinguishing  entre- 
preneurs  and  gens  a  gages  among  the  other  part  of  society,  thia 
author  has  done  more  than  any  other  towards  the  evolution  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  French  economists. 

His  ideas,  circulating  in  manuscript  among  some  political 
thinkers  in  France,  fell  upon  an  epoch  of  falling  rents,  of  commercial 

and  Children,  that  will  increase  his  Value.* — An  Essay.  Towards  the  Improvement  of 
Physick,  c/c,  1714. 

The  evolution  in  the  economic  character  of  agriculture  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  Arbuthnot's  judgment  on  the  *  three  rents.' 
*  This  leads  me  necessarily  to  hint  at  another  observation  of  the  author  I  allude 
%o  {Uniting  and  Monopolizing  Farms  plainly  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  Land- 
owner and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Public.  1773),  who  seems  to  lay  so  great  a  stress 
on  the  national  advantage  of  increased  rents,  and  of  the  old  method  of  calculating 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  by  the  three  rents.  In  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  it  was 
a  conscientious  and  good  partition  of  property,  such  as  is  now  practised  in  the 
loss  enlightened  parts  of  the  world;  in  most  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  in  some 
of  our  American  colonies :  the  one  finds  land  and  capital,  the  other  knowledge  and 
labour  ;  but  on  a  well-cultivated  and  good  soil,  the  rent  is  now  the  least  object :  it 
is  the  sum  which  a  man  can  sink  in  stock,  and  in  the  annual  expense  of  his  labour 
on  which  he  is  to  reckon  the  interest  of  his  money,  or  income.'— -4n  Inquiry  into 
the  Connection  between  the  present  Price  of  Provisions  and  the  Size  of  FarmSt  etc. 
By  a  Fanner.     1773. 

'  Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Commerce^  1755,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  180.  For  CantiUon's 
merits  concerning  the  theory  of  value,  of  wages,  and  population,  it  is  but  justice  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Higgs's  essay  on  '  CantiUon's  Place  in  Economics,'  Quarterly  Jounml 
of  Economics  (Harvard),  1891. 
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struggles  between  France  and  England,  of  over-taxation  and  deep 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  State.  The  spirit  of  religious  and 
political  discontent,  succeeding  to  an  era  of  military  glory,  made 
itself  felt  in  literature,  in  provincial  parliaments,  and  even  at  the 
Court.  There,  in  the  very  seat  of  luxury  and  intrigue,  a 
'  speculative  physician,'  as  Adam  Smith  called  him,  was  looking 
for  the  laws  of  national  prosperity. 

Francois  Quesnay — born  on  the  4th  June  1694  at  Montfort- 
TAmaury — was  the  son  of  a  village  merchant,  who  also  had 
a  farm  in  this  place.  The  work  of  Liebault,  La  Maison  rustiquey 
is  said  to  have  imparted  the  love  for  agriculture  to  the  youth. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  surgery,  and  secured  his  means  of 
subsistence  by  working  at  an  engraver's  workshop.  At  Paris  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  science  and  of 
philosophy,  a  love  of  which  had  been  imparted  to  him  by 
the  work  of  Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Verite.  In  1718  he 
married  and  settled  as  master-surgeon  at  the  city  of  Mantes. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1728  he  removed  to  Paris.  In 
1723  a  celebrated  surgeon  in  Paris,  Garangeot,  cutting  for  the 
stone  with  Quesnay  at  Mantes,^  discovered  his  abiUties  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  Queen.  At  the  tipie  of  Quesnay's  removal  to 
Paris  (1732)  his  reputation  as  a  medical  scholar  was  founded 
by  his  work  on  phlebotomy  (1727),  which  he  has  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  this  operation.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  Acadcmie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  of  which  he  was  among  the 
founders,  and  at  the  same  time  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Villeroy.  In  his  function  of  secretary  of  a  profession  the  oflScial 
position  of  which  was  contested,  he  felt  bound  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  scientific  foundations  of  surgery  in  a  voluminous 
work,  the  Essai  physique  sur  VEco}wmie  aniniale  (1736),  and  to 
give  an  account  of  the  task  imposed  on  his  corporation  in  the 
philosophical  preface  to  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  Royale  de 
Chirurgie  (1743).  In  1744,  suffering  from  the  gout,  he  abandoned 
his  surgical  practice  and  became  a  physician.  Five  years  later,, 
his  skilful  and  discreet  medical  service  to  a  friend  of  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  is  said  to  have  caused  his  appointment  as 
physician  to  the  latter  at  the  Court  in  Versailles.     In  1752  he 

^  This  biographical  detail  is  contained  in  M&nioircs  de  VAcad&mie  Boy  ale  de  Chir- 
urgiey  1743,  vol.  i.,  p.  406,  in  an  essay  on  stone  by  M.  Houstet.  It  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  last  and  most  diligent  biographer  of  Quesnay,  Professor  A.  Oncken . 
Cf.  Frankenstein's  Zeitschrift  fflr  Litteraturiind  Geschichte  dei' Staatswissenschaften* 
vol.  iii.,  p,  247. 
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became  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  In  this  position  he 
remained  up  to  May  1774,  when  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV. 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  retired  to  the  grand  commun,  the 
pensioners-house  at  Versailles,  where  he  died  the  16th  December 
of  the  same  year. 

The  beginnings  of  this  residence  of  twenty-four  years  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  are  remarkable  for  a  revival  of  agronomic 
studies,  of  which  England  was  the  mother  country.    The  rotation 
of  crops,  as  introduced  in  Norfolk,  and  as  described  by  Tull  in  his 
*  Horsehoeing  Husbandry,'  became  the  favourite  topic  of  landlords. 
Quesnay  himself,  who  had  acquired  a  great  domain,  theBeauvoir, 
in  Nivernais,  was  among  those  who  introduced  the  new  system 
on  a  great  scale. ^    But  he  must  soon  have  been  aware  of  the 
difficulties  opposing  themselves  to  an  extension  of  this  system. 
Side  by  side  with  rational  agriculture  practised  by  resident  land- 
lords on  a  great  scale,  other  domains  were  exploited   by  small 
farmers,  partly  by  metayers,  who  paid  one  half  of  their  produce  to 
an  absentee  landlord,  and,  being  robbed  of  their  own  revenue  by 
taxation  and  by  feudal  services,  were  discouraged  from  any  im- 
provement.    But  even  the  last  inducement  to  invest  capital  in 
agriculture  was  taken  away  by  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade, 
which  the  Government  believed  not  only  to  be  an  unavoidable 
means  against  famine  prices  and  the  practice  of  engrossers,  but 
also  for  lowering  the  wages  of  working  men  in  manufactures  for 
exportation,  by  making  provisions  cheap.   Among  French  adminis- 
trators of  that   time,  however,   men  like   Machault,  Trudaine, 
Gournay,    Bertin,   Turgot,   were    convinced    of    the    dangerous 
effects  of  restricting  the  corn  market   in  favour  of   artificially 
grown  industries.     The  influence  of  these  men  was  only  strong 
enough    to    establish     internal    free    trade    in    corn    in    1754. 
What  remained  to  be  done  was  to  describe  in  detail  the  loss 
caused  to  society  and  State  by  the  restriction  of  foreign  trade,  and 
by  indiscriminate  taxation  of  capital,  labour,  revenue,  and  con- 
sumption ;  and,  secondly,  to  establish  that  system  of  trade  and 
finance  which  was  to  rearrange  the  natural  order  of  both.     The 
first  task  was  fulfilled  by  Quesnay  when  he  wrote  his  articles 
Grains   and  Fermiers   for   that  great   work   in   which   the   fer- 
menting spirit  of  the  age  was  to  receive  a  repository,  the  Ency- 
clopedie.     These  articles  contain  classical  criticisms  of  the  ruling 
regime  of  regulation.    The  author  tries  to  deduce  from  it  the  small 
scale  of  farming  in  many  provinces  of  France,  the  depopulation 

^  See  Henry  Patullo's  Essai  sur  VAnWlioratioJi  de  Teircs  (175S),  p.  77,   a  l)ook 
dedicated  to  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 
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of  the  countrj',  and  the  decline  of  economic  prosperity.  His  con- 
clusions, relying  on  the  best  statistical  computations  available  at 
his  time,  point  to  free  exportation  of  corn  and  taxation  of 
revenue  as  the  only  remedies. 

The  first  demand  was  conceded  in  1764.  Still,  the  confusion 
in  finance  in  1757  was  such  that  State  bankruptcy  seemed 
imminent.  A  new  method  of  creating  revenue  had  to  be  found, 
when  the  old  ones — loans  and  taxation  of  consumption — had 
proved  insufficient.  To  Quesnay's  mind  free-trade  in  corn  was 
only  one  part  of  a  great  natural  order  of  economic  freedom,  in 
which  the  production  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  had  its 
assigned  place.  In  order  to  restore  this  natural  order  of  trade 
and  finance,  he  first  tried  to  make  clear  to  himself  the  circulation 
of  a  farmer's  expenses,  as  indicated  by  Cantillon,  but  according 
to  the  most  developed  forms  of  agricultural  management.  These 
calculations  he  applied  to  France  as  a  whole,  being  '  an  agri- 
cultural realm.'  The  idea  of  a  cosmic  order,  imparted  to  him 
by  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche  and  Cumberland,^  as  well  as 
by  the  study  of  natural  science  and  the  medical  teachings  of 
Boerhave,^  led  thus  to  the  natural  system  of  production,  circula- 
tion, and  taxation — the  Tableau  Economiqiie. 

Three  fundamental  problems  are  considered  in  Quesnay's 
original  Tableau  Economique :  1st,  the  process  of  normal  dis- 
tribution of  the  yearly  national  dividend  (to  use  the  modern 
terminology)  ;  2nd,  the  maximum  power  of  this  dividend  to 
support  population  ;  3rd,  the  maximum  accumulation  of  national 
wealth  under  such  a  normal  process  of  distribution. 

The  first  problem  is  indicated  by  Quesnay's  sentence  :    *  Tel 

*  The  philosophy  of  Malebranche  had  given  to  Quesnay  the  taste  for  speculative 
science  (see  CEuvres  de  Quesnay^  ed.  Oncken,  pp.  22,  69) ;  it  is  discussed  in  his 
Economic  animalc  {ibid.  pp.  745-6),  and  at  full  length  as  the  ethical  groundwork  of 
economics  in  Philosophic  rurale,  vol.  i.  Preface  pp.  xi. — xxxiv.,  ed.  1766.  The 
present  writer  has  not  denied  that  Cumberland's  works  may  have  influenced  the 
later  development  of  the  physiocratic  idea  of  natural  right,  as  had  been  conjectured 
by  Professor  Hasbach ;  but  in  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  latter,  Die 
allgemeinen  philosophischcn  Grundlagcn  dcr  von  Adam  Smith  und  F.  Qucsimij 
begrihtdetcn  NaUonaldkon&miCy  he  furnished  the  only  positive  support  for  this 
opinion,  a  quotation  from  the  Epli^mcridcs  du  Citoyen,  1767,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  (See 
Conrad's  Jahrbilchcr  fllr  NationaWkoiiomie,  III.  F.  vol.  ii.  1891,  p.  601.)  An 
impartial  reader  of  this  review  and  of  Professor  Hasbach's  recent  article  in  the 
Rcviie^d' Economic  politique y  1893,  pp.  766—769,  will  form  his  own  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

'^  Compare  the  ancient  contest  between  •  physiocracy,'  leading  towards  '  nihilism,' 
and  'technocracy*  in  the  history  of  medicine,  as  described  by  Professor  Rud. 
Virchow,  Vber  die Heilkrafte des  OrganismnSy  1875,  p.  12 ;  similarly  between  homeo- 
pathy and  allopathy,  as  Professor  Behring  of  Halle  has  kindly  explained  to  the 
author. 
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est  I'ordre  distributif  de  la  consommation  des  productions  du. 
cru  entre  les  classes  des  citoyens,  et  telle  est  Tidee  que  Ton  doit 
se  former  de  Tusage  et  de  Tetendue  du  commerce  exterieur  d'une 
nation  agricole  florissante  *  (p.  iv.).  This  sentence  shows  the  in- 
timate connection  of  the  new  theory  of  distribution  with  the 
then  current  and  pressing  problem  of  the  corn  trade.  Let  us 
follow  this  theory  of  distribution. 

Supposing  that  the  produce  of  the  last  harvest  has  been  sold 
by  the  farmer,  and  that  he  has  delivered  600  livres  in  money 
as  rent  (revenu)  to  a  landlord  ;  that  these  600  livres  are  the 
surplus  iproduit  net)  over  the  expense  of  yearly  circulating  capital 
(avances  annuelles),  which  must  be  reproduced  in  order  to  main- 
tain agriculture  at  least  in  a  stationary  condition ;  supposing 
further  that  the  net  produce  of  agriculture  over  its  current 
expenses  be  100  per  cent. — according  to  the  English  rate— in 
what  manner  will  the  expenditure  of  this  revenue  by  landlords 
influence  the  economic  condition  of  a  nation  ? 

The  landlord  wants  bread,  flesh,  vegetables ;  suppose  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  class  {classe  des  depenses  productives, 
which  for  brevity's  sake  we  may  call  class  I.)  to  furnish  him 
with  these  products,  and  to  receive  one  half  of  the  landlord's 
revenue  in  money  or  300  livres  ;  300  livres  are  also  paid  by  the 
latter  to  a  member  of  the  manufacturing  class  {closse  des  depenses 
stcriles,  class  III.)  for  finished  articles.  While  by  successive 
purchases  these  sums  flow  to  members  of  each  class  from  the 
landlord's  purse,  the  former  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of 
production.  An  individual  member  of  class  I.  will  reproduce  of 
his  portion  of  300  livres  (a)  150  livres,  which  are  spent  for 
individual  -  consumption  during  the  process  of  production ; 
(6)  150  livres,  which  will  be  exchanged  in  money  for  tools, 
ploughs,  clothes,  furnished  by  class  III.,  the  manufacturing 
class.  This  representative  of  class  III.  again  spends  in  similar 
manner  one  half  of  his  300  livres,  which  he  received  in  money 
from  the  landlord,  by  purchasing  articles  produced  by  his  own 
class ;  the  other  half  he  will  spend  by  purchasing  from  class  I. 
raw  materials  and  provisions,  both  for  the  sake  of  production. 
Thus  the  whole  process  may  be  shortly  described  thus :  — 
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of  600  livres  for  the  landlord  (class  II.) ; 
the  artisan  (class  III.)  300  livres, 


of  which 


r 


150  livres  are  spent  in  pur- 
chases from  othermem- 
hers  of  class  III. ,  and 
remains  therefore  in 
this  class  in  money. 
150  livres  are  spent  in  pur- 
chases from  class  I. 
Total:  300. 


The  farmer  (class  I. )  creates  a  revenue 
the  latter  pays  to  the  farmer  300  livres— to 

of  which   '  150    livres    are    spent    in 

purchases  from  other 
members  of  class  I., 
and  remains  therefore 
in  this  class  in  money. 
150  livres  are  spent  in  pur- 
chases from  class  III., 
and  remains  in  this 
class  in  value. 
Total:  300.  Both  are  reproduced 
with  a  net  produce. 


The  following  conclusions  are  derived  from  this  analysis  : 

1st.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  process  described  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  apportionment  of  expenses  to  class  I.  or 
class  III.'  Suppose  the  taste  for  silk  or  porcelain  to  grow  among 
all  classes  by  one  -sixth  of  the  former  consumption  ;  in  this  case 
one-sixth  more  of  all  circulation  will  flow  towards  class  III.,  and 
next  year's  revenue,  forthcoming  from  the  farmer,  will  be  di- 
minished from  600  to  500  livres.  This  is  called  htxe  de 
decoration.  Suppose  again  class  I.,  by  the  growth  of  outlets 
for  corn,  to  be  able  to  spend  one-sixth  more  than  previously ; 
then  one-sixth  more  will  accrue  to  next  vear's  revenue,  thus 
amounting  to  700  livres  {liixe  de  subsistence).  The  ruinous  effects 
of  a  policy  favouring  the  production  of  luxuries  and  restricting 
that  of  necessaries  is  thus  demonstrated. 

2nd.  The  regularity  of  distribution  is  proved  by  the  de- 
pendence of  the  manufacturing  class  and  of  foreign  trade  upon 
the  reproduction  of  capital  applied  to  agriculture. 

The  circulating  capital  of  class  I.  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
600  livres,  and  that  of  class  III.  to  consist  of  300  livres ; 
these  sums  must  yearly  be  reproduced,  while  the  circulation 
of  the  landlord's  revenue  is  going  on,  as  described  above. 
Taking  both  processes  together,  the  sum  total  of  the  columns 
shows : — 

(1)  600  livres  will  circulate  through  class  III.  during  the 
year,  viz.  300  livres  avances  anniielles,  reproduced  by  the  part 
of  the  revenue  circulated  through  class  I.  to  the  landlords  and 
spent  by  them  to  class  III.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  salaire 
of  300  livres,  which  it  receives  by  successive  purchases  from 
class  I. 

(2)  In  the  same  manner,  as  proved  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
column  below  the  depenses  prod  actives,  class  I.  shows  a  pro- 
duction of  1,200  livres  in  the  whole. 
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(3;  Of  thiH  total  value  of  1,200  livres  300  li\Tes  pass 
to  the  laurllord;  'KX)  livren  pass  to  class  III.,  of  which  one 
half  in  crnisnnied  for  the  subsistence  of  this  class,  the  other 
half  is  (expended  for  the  expense  of  foreign  trade  relating  to  this 
claHH.  The  remaining  part  of  (KK)  livres  is  employed  by  class  I. 
for  the  consumption  of  its  agents  during  production  (300  livres) 
and  for  the  keeping  and  raising  of  cattle.  Class  I.  therefore 
(JXpends  of  its  total  production  one-half  in  kind  for  its  own 
j)UrposeH — it  salaries  itself — and  obtains  the  other  half — its  ccqntal 
— in  money  by  successive  sales  to  landlords  and  class  III.  One- 
eighth  of  these  1,2(X)  livres  only  is  applied  to  foreign  trade.  The 
foreign  sales  are  in  equal  balance  with  purchases  made  abroad  or 
bullion  tak(in  from  foreign  trade. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  the  amount  of  population  sup- 
ported by  regular  distribution,  is  next  to  be  solved.  The  landlord 
HubsiHts  by  the  expense  of  (500  livres  revenue  to  each  class  ;  from 
3(X)  livres  one  householder  may  live  in  class  I.,  and  from  the 
H\x\\n\  sum  another  one  in  class  II.  Thus,  by  the  expense  of 
000  livres  nivenue,  three  families  (landlord,  farmer,  artisan)  are 
supported.  On  this  footing  000,000,000  livres,  to  which  the 
produce,  consisting  in  tithes,  kc^  must  be  added,  may  support 
3,(HK),()00  families,  or,  if  each  is  estimated  at  four  persons  of 
oviM'y  age,  12,()()(),()()0  persons. 

Hut,  besides  the  revenue,  the  avances  annuelles  are  expended, 
of  which  one-half  is  employed  for  cattle,  and  one-half  for  the 
agricultural  wages.  This  half,  800,000,000  livres,  may  support 
1.00(),(K)()  of  families  more.  Thus,  only  by  a  regular  circulation 
and  reproduction  of  the  circulating  capital,  without  taking  profits 
and  taxation  into  account,  1(),000,000  of  people  could  be  made  to 
subsist. 

Hy  this  calculation  Quesnay  enters  into  the  domain  in  which 
Sir  WiUian\  Petty  was  the  most  brilliant  expositor  ;  the  problem 
which  ho  next  inquires  into  is  no  less  solved  by  a  keen  display  of 
political  arithmotic.  Apart  from  their  premises  the  calculations 
sometimes  prove  ormneous;  but  they  exhibit  the  elementary 
forms  of  mathomatioal  i^easoning,  and  of  its  practical  importance 
when  first  intn>duced  into  economics. 

How  givat  would  be  the  national  wealth  under  conditions  of 
ivgular  distribution  ?  This  is  the  last  question  to  be  solved  by 
the  7\iftMiw. 

The  whole  national  wealth  consists  of  that  of  class  I.  and  of 
ola«^  \\\s  v«*^  I'ho  oomj>onont  \>arts  of  the  wealth  of  class  I.  are 
the  f\^Uowinii :    - 
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livres. 
(1.)  The  revenue,  before  delivered  to  the  landlords      600,000,000 

(2.)  The  revenue  of  600,000,000  makes  it  possible 

to  levy  taxes   300,000,000 

The  revenue  of  600,000,000  makes  it  possible 

to  levy  tithes  150,000,000  on  the  yearly 

produce. 

Total 1,060,000,000 

(3.)  Reproduction  of  avances  annucllcs  (the  same 

amount)    1,050,000,000 

Reproduction  of  interest  of  these  avances  at 

the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 110,000,000 

Total 2,210,000,000 

(4.)  The  fixed  capital  {avances  primitives)^  consist- 
ing in  the  expense  on  ploughs,  buildings, 
tools,  salaries,  during  two  years  before  the 
first  harvest,  is  estimated  in  a  state  of  agri- 
culture on  a  great  scale  to  amount  to  10,000 
livres  for  one  hide  {cliamie)  of  arable  land. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  productive  area  are 
tilled  by  the  plough,  333,334  ploughs  will 
be  employed  for  producing  2,210,000,000 
livres,  one  plough  being  computed  for  everj- 
120  arpens,  thu&  covering  40,000,000  arpens. 
The  avances  primitives  for  333,334  hides 
(charrius\  at  the  rate  of  10,000  livres  each, 
amounts  to 3,333,340,000 

(5.)  The  interest  of  this  fixed  capital  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  expended  for  accidents, 
repairs,  &c 333,322,000 

(6. )  The  fixed  capital  for  non-agricultural  produc- 
tion, as  gardens,  forests,  viticulture,  &c 1,000,000,000 

The  total  yearly  reproduction  amounts  to 2,543,322,000 


If  of  these  2,548,322,000  livres  the  part  of  the  avances  is  sub- 
tracted which  is  spent  for  raising  the  cattle  (525,000,000), 
2,018,322,000  livres  remain  for  the  expense  of  men,  or,  taking  a 
group  of  four  persons  for  a  family,  504,580,500  livres  per  1,000,000 
of  families.  Every  family  of  this  class  would  enjoy  an  income  of 
505  livres ;  evidently  considering  the  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
household  as  being  greater  than  of  the  other  members,  Quesnay 
estimates  his  income  to  be  562  livres,  which  accidents  may  reduce 
to  550  livres.  This  he  takes  for  the  standard  of  true  comfort  of 
the  nation  and  the  state. 

The  value  of  land  is  now  calculated  by  capitalising  the  yearly 
reproduction  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.  If  to  these  33,455,000,000 
the  value  of  the  fixed  capital,  3,333,340,000  livres,  and  of  the 
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yearly  reproduction  as  quoted  above,  2,543,322,000  livres,  are 
added,  the  total  wealth  of  the  class  of  productive  expenses 
represents  a  value  of  39,331,662,000  livres.^ 

•  (6.)  The  computation  of  the  wealth  of  class  III.  offers  fewer 
difficulties  to  Quesnay.  There  is,  however,  an  important  pro- 
gress in  his  inventory  if  compared  with  Sir  William  Petty's  or 
Davenant's.  He  assigns  to  capital  and  to  money  its  proper 
place,  by  drawing  up  the  following  list : 

li\Tes. 
(1.)  Avances  annuclUs  (circulating  capital,  stocks  for  production 

and  consumption) 525,000,000 

(2.)  Avances  primitives  (fixed  capital,  tools,  machinery,  mills) 2,000,000,000 

(3.)  The  money  {le  p^cule),  which  is  about  equal  to  the  iwodnit 

net  it  circulates  (18,600,000  marcs  of  silver) 1,000,000,000 

(4.)  The  capital  value  of  4,000,000  of  houses,  containing  lodgings 

for  4,000,000  families,  each  house  at  the  rate  of  1,500  livres  6,000,000,000 
(5.)  The  value  of  household  furniture,  &c.,  equal  to  one  year's 

revenue  of  every  householder 3,000,000,000 

(6.)  Works  of  art,  jewelry,  precious  stones,  &c.,  and  other  durable 

wealth  transmitted  by  heritage 3,000,000,000 

(7,)  The  value  of  ships,  guns,  public  buildings,  <&c 2,000,000,000 

Thus  the  whole  wealth  of  class  III.  is 18,000,000,000 

By  adding  these  18,000,000,000,  the  wealth  of  the  class  of 
*  sterile  expenses,*  to  that  of  class  I.  (39,331,662,000  livres  ;  or, 
as  Quesnay  miscalculates,  40,331,660,000  livres)  the  whole 
NATioNAii  Wealth  is  estimated  at  59,000,000,000,  or,  taking 
.jVth  to  be  the  error,  of  55  to  60,000,000,000  of  livres. 

This  is  the  economic  ideal  to  be  attained  by  economic  politics 
in  France ;  but  mighty  causes  are  at  work  to  diminish  this 
wealth — influences  which  diminish  the  capital  of  the  class  of 
productive  expenses  (taxation  of  capital  in  agriculture,  cost  of 
assessment)  or  its  reproduction  (want  of  outlets  and  circulation 
of  the  produce  of  agriculture),  or  which  multiply  its  expenses  to 
the  non-agricultural  classes  (protection  to  manufactmes,  cost  of 
procedures)  and  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  distributive  process 
which  has  been  described. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  the  economic  conditions  of  France 
which  the  Doctor  may  have  presented  to  his  powerful  friend 
Madame  de  Pompadour  ;  by  order  of  this  lady  the  original  copy 
seems  to  have  been  printed  at  Versailles.^     If  she  submitted  it 

^  There  are  three  curious  misprints  in  the  Tableau,  p.  viii.  :  4,333,340,000  livres 
instead  of  3,333,340,000  livres ;  2,210,600,000  livres  instead  of  2,643,322,000  livres. 
The  first  misprint  has  led  Quesnay  to  a  total  of  40,331,660,000  livres  instead  of 
59,331,662,000  livres. 

'  •  La  premiere  Edition  avec  des  Notes  et  le  Tableau  est  due  au  z^lc  d'uue  haute 
Protection  qui  la  fit  imprimer  avec  beaucoup  d'exactitude ;  mais  cette  Edition  est 
fort  rare.* — Philosophie  rurale,  t.  ii.,  ch.  ix.  p  340.     Ed.  Amsterdam,  1766. 
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to  King  Louis  XV.,  he  might  have  been  amazed  at  the  resources 
which  the  ingenious  calculator  had  thrown  open  to  his  royal 
eyes.  While  people  were  crying  for  bread  in  the  provinces, 
while  the  treasury  was  in  danger  of  being  empty,  while 
parvenu  financiers  had  to  be  cajoled  by  ministers,  a  *  way  out  * 
seemed  to  be  found,  securing  as  well  the  personal  wants  of 
the  most  brilliant  court  of  Europe  as  the  military  preponder- 
ance of  France,  la  gloire !  This  enthusiasm,  if  the  royal 
master  of  Quesnay  was  ever  excited  to  it,  must  soon  have 
vanished. 

The  principal  means  to  restore  normal  distribution  were 
indicated  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Tableau :  free  trade  in  corn 
and  taxation  of  the  landlord's  income,  abolition  of  tax-farmers 
and  of  the  loan-system.  What  remained  to  be  done  was  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  the  existing  evils  of  the  administration 
of  trade  and  finance,  and  a  plan  of  finance  based  upon  the 
theory  of  natural  distribution.  In  a  brief  manner  the  first  task 
was  accomplished  by  Quesnay  in  the  second  part  of  the  publica- 
tion, intituled,  *  Extrait  des  oeconomies  royales  de  M.  de  Sully,' 
the  title  of  which  appeals  to  the  most  glorious  times  of  French 
finance.  This  part,  but  with  slight  additions  and  alterations, 
has  passed  into  the  known  editions  of  the  Tableau  under  the 
title  of  *  Maximes  Generates  du  Gouvernement  economique  d'un 
Royaume  agricole.'  It  therefore  needs  no  further  comment. 
The  second  task,  to  lay  a  plan  of  finance  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  was  entrusted  by  Quesnay  to  Mirabeau.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  the  publication  of  his  Theorie  de  VImpot  were  the  im- 
prisonment and  banishment  of  its  author  from  Paris.  The 
financiers  and  protectionists  had  triumphed  over  the  honest 
enthusiasm  of  some  obscure  theorists. 

It  does  honour  to  the  French  economists  that  such  persecu- 
tions did  not  weaken  their  courage,  but  only  increased  their  faith. 
Up  to  their  victory,  the  ministry  of  Turgot,  they  led  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  parasites  of  a  decaying  feudal  administra- 
tion. The  whole  apparatus  of  literary  and  political  agitation, 
the  publication  of  pamphlets,  the  foundation  of  three  reviews, 
lectures,  etc.,  were  used  to  give  strength  and  publicity  to  their 
views.  Something  of  heroism  is  not  wanting  in  the  beginnings 
of  economics.  At  the  same  time  Quesnay  was  working  at  the 
compendium  of  science  in  its  financial,  commercial  and  political 
aspects.  While  *  practical  men  '  devised  new  remedies,  he  refused 
to  produce  panaceas.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  Philosophie 
rurale  strongly  illustrating  this  mental  attitude  : — 
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'  Tout  souffre  :  et  de  meme  que  dans  la  maisou  d'un  malade,  tout  le  monde  veut 
^tre  M^decin ;  ainsi  dans  un  Etat  qui  s'epuise,  chacun  veut  fttre,  selon  la  marche  de 
sa  logique  speculative,  politique  et  restaurateur.  Vains  efforts  !  dirig^s  tons  sur  le 
module  des  pr^jug^s  r^gnants,  et  dont  Tefiet  est  de  livrer  k  la  contradiction  et  a  la 
dispute  des  hommes,  mati^res  les  plus  simples  et  les  plus  interessantes.  Au  milieu 
de  cette  confusion,  ce  n'est  point  Topinion  de  tel  ou  tel  autre  g^nie  qui  pent  se  faire 
entendre  ;  les  principes  seuls  peuvent  se  faire  jour ;  les  principes  dis-je,  guides  par 
le  calcul  des  objets  r^els  et  sensibles,  peuvent  seuls  r6tablir  la  v6rit6'  (ch.  viii. 
p.  419-20). 

Two  large  works  had  been  devoted  to  calculate  in  detail  what 
effects  this  distribution  would  have  on  the  wealth  of  France,  and 
to  illustrate  the  diminution  of  its  revenue  by  the  principal  agents 
of  the  existing  regime.  Mirabeau,  Butre  and  others  had  been 
engaged  in  this  seditious  task ;  the  author  of  the  new  system 
had  to  take  every  precaution  to  direct  the  inquiry  into  the  right 
channel  and  to  save  it  from  Mirabeau's  eccentricities.  At  last  he 
gave  the  classical  form  to  his  theory  in  his  Analyse  du  Tableau 
Economique.  It  seems  proper  to  review  briefly  this  work,^  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  the  original  edition  of  the  Tableau, 
now  published. 

The  premises — three  classes,  classe  productive,  landlords, 
classe  sterile — are  the  same.  The  figures  attributing  to  classes 
I.  and  III.  their  avances  annuelles  are  changed.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving the  circulation  of  the  revenue  of  a  single  landlord,  the 
amount  due  to  the  whole  class,  as  calculated  in  the  third  part 
of  the  original  Tableau,  is  credited  to  them,  and  it  begins  with 
the  amount  of  reproduction  of  five  milliards,  about  double  the 
amount  of  the  original  copy.  Thus  the  individual  process-  of 
distribution  is  condensed,  and  its  features  are  observed  only  in  so 
far  as  they  afifect  the  circulation  of  the  national  produce.  The 
single  purchases  and  sales  which  members  of  class  I.  or  III. 
make  amongst  the  same  class  disappear  ;  the  gradual  expense  of 
revenue  during  one  year  of  production  is  condensed,  as  consisting 
of  two  great  purchases  made  by  the  landlords  from  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  manufacturing  and  trading  class.  This  ingenious 
condensation  into  a  formula  is  presented  in  the  well-known 
forviule  du  Tableau  cconoiyiique  on  the  opposite  page.^ 

The  process  of  distribution  begins  (1)  by  the  landlords 
obtaining  two  milliards  in  money  of  last  year's  reproduction  as 
revenue  ;  the  landlords  purchase  agricultural  produce  from  class 
I.  of  a  value  of  one  milliard.  Thus  one  milliard  in  money  is  cir- 
culated towards  class  I.    (2)  The  landlords  spend  their  remaining 

'  Cfr.  Onoken's  edition,  ihhivres  dc  F.  Quesnay,  p.  305  sqq. 

-  The  figure  given  on  p.   17  differs  from  Quesnay's  arrangement   in   order   to 
ul)ridge  the  interpretation. 
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milliard  of  money  in  purchasing  manufactured  articles  from 
class  III.,  the  latter  thus  receiving  one  milliard  in  money. 
Class  III.  spends  the  same  money  in  purchasing  provisions  for 
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its  agents  from  class  I.,  which  thus  receives  a  second  milliard 
in  money.     (3)  Class  I.  buys  for  one  milliard  tools  and  manu- 
factured articles  from  class  III. ;   the  same  amount  of  money 
No.  17.~voL.  v.  c 
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flows  back  by  the  purchases  of  raw  materials,  which  class  IIIc 
wants  from  class  I.^ 

The  result  is  therefore  that  class  I.  at  the  end  of  this  pro- 
cess gets  back  the  five  milliards  which  formed  the  initial  fund, 
while  class  III.  has  produced  one  milliard,  which  were  its  advances, 
for  circulation,  while  another  milliard  must  be  expended  as  its 
capital  for  the  following  period  of  production.  In  the  normal 
process  of  distribution,  therefore,  it  does  not  produce  a  siurplus 
like  class  I. ;  its  members,  entrepreneurs^  or  employes  are  in 
a  strictly  economic  sense  the  wage-earners  of  the  productive 
classes.  Again,  taxation  of  the  revenue  of  landlords,  in  which 
are  included  the  sovereign  and  the  tithe-owners,  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the  yearly  reproduction  of 
the  national  produce.  A  single  tax  of  three  sevenths  of  the 
revenue,  two  belonging  to  the  State,  one  for  tithes,  is  there- 
fore proposed  in  order  to  conserve  the  regular  reproduction 
of  rent. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  theory  of  Quesnay  underwent  after  the 
decline  of  his  school.  Adam  Smith  was  in  Paris  as  a  guest  of  the 
physiocrats  when  thg^hilosophie  Burale  appeared.  Their  sec- 
tarian attitude  prJToked  bis  ridicule.  But  his  admiration  for 
their  chief  appears  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  which  he  com- 
bined the  results  of  Quesnay*s  investigation  with  those  of  Eng- 
lish economists,  notably  of  Temple  and  Petty,  the  *  trinitarian 
formula' — land,  labour,  and  capital — of  which  he  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  his  theory  of  distribution.^  The  industrial  revolution  was 
rapidly  approaching  in  England  when  he  wrote  ;  his  theory,  too, 
even  in  its  *  abstract  notions,'  partook  of  the  economic  character 
of  his  country. 

The  theory  which  has  been  explained  has  thus  played  its 
part,  and  the  same  doubts,  whether  so  many  pains  to  understand 
the  working  apparatus  of  society  were  not  idle,  will  perhaps  be 
expressed  by  some  modern  readers,  as    were  uttered — and   not 

1  There  exists,  apart  from  Baudeau's  Explication  du  Tableau  Economique  (Daire, 
PhysiocrateSt  Pt.  II.  p.  822  seq.\  only  one  good  interpretation  of  the  Analyse  du 
Tableau  Economique.  It  is  written  by  Karl  Marx,  and  contained  in  Friedrich 
Engel's  Herm  Etigen  DUhring's  Umwdlzung  der  Wissenschaft,  3rd  ed.,  1894, 
pp.  263-70.  The  discoverer  of  the  produit  net  seems  to  have  been  a  congenial 
author  to  the  classical  theorist  of  surplus  value.  Marx  admires  the  Tableau 
Economique  in  his  analysis  of  fixed  and  circulating  capital,  Das  Kapital,  vol.  II, 
pp.  332-3  ;  and  of  Quesnay's  conception  of  rent  in  vol.  III.  part  ii.  p.  316  seq. 

"  Mr.  Cannan's  recent  book  on  the  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and 
Distribution  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  further  development  of  the  classical 
doctrine. 
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even  from  the  most   superficial  quarters — a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.^     To  these  doubts  Quesnay  would  answer  : —  . 

• 

An  reste,  8*il  a  fallu  tant  de  travail  pour  diss6quer  le  corps  politique,  ce  n'est 
pas  a  dire  qu*il  soit  besoin  d'avoir  le  scalpel  a  la  main  pour  le  maintenir  en  sant^. 
Tant  et  tant  de  maux  dont  I'esprit  de  r6glement  a  d^sol^  le  genre  humain,  ne  sont 
point  provenus,  d'abord  pour  la  plupart,  de  la  cupidity  qui  s'y  est  introduite  ensuite 
sous  de  belles  apparences.  La  plus  grande  partie  aux  contraire  ne  vient  originaire- 
ment  que  de  ce  qu'on  a  voulu  ignorer  que  le  monde  va  de  lui  m^me.  II  mondo  va 
de  86,  dit  ritalien,  mot  d'un  grand  sens.  Que  Tordre  et  la  fid^lit^  de  I'administra- 
tion  se  r6tablissent,  et  qu'on  laisse  prendre  k  chaque  chose  son  cours  naturel,  on 
verra  d^-lors  tons  nos  principes  avoir  leur  execution  en  vertu  de  Tordre  inn6  des 
choses.  Le  gouvemement  n'aura  de  soin  alors  que  celui  de  leur  faciliter  les  voies,  de 
ranger  les  pierres  de  dessus  la  route,  et  de  laisser  mouvoir  librement  les  concurrents  ; 
car  ce  sont  eux  qui  assurent  T^tat  des  richesses  d'une  Nation  {Philosophic  rurale^ 
ch.  vii.  pp.  417-8). 

Such  was  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  spirit  of  free  competi- 
tion struggling  against  privileges,  monopolies,  and  corruption. 
There  is  grandeur  in  this  desperate  fight  of  an  isolated  thinker  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  decadence.  This  feature  of  intellectual 
courage  best  recommends  the  memory  of  the  first  system  of 
economics  to  posterity.  Great  Britain  to  him  was  an  economic 
model,  as  it  was  politically  to  Montesquieu ;  from  him  the 
founder  of  the  economics  of  free  enterprise  in  Great  Britain  was 
inspired ;  to  him  can  be  traced  that  change  in  economic  policy 
of  which  again  Great  Britain  is  a  classical  representative. 
Problems  have  changed ;  and  the  question  of  distribution  in  an 
industrial  era  is  still  waiting  for  its  solution.  In  theory  and 
practice  the  *  natural  order  *  of  physiocracy  has  had  its  vast 
opportunities ;  but  in  both  the  function  of  one  kind  of  government 
has  been  arrived  at  as  an  outcome  of  *  natural  evolution.*  ^  It  is 
an  act  of  historical  justice  to  the  present  age  as  well  as  to  the 

^  One  of  the  most  sarcastic  criticisms  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  physiocrats  for 
the  Tableau  Economique  is  contained  in  Simon  Linguet's  Annales  Politiques^  1778» 
vol.  m.  No.  XX.  p.  276 :  *  Pour  entendre  tout  cet  ^talage,  il  faut  s^avoir  qu'il  y  a 
environ  quarante  ans  il  apparut  k  Versailles^  devers  la  region  du  grand  commune 
im  prophdte  nomm^  Quesnay,  L*imagination  de  ce  grand  homme,  s6cond6e  par  des 
lumidres  sumaturelles,  a  enfant^  le  Tableau  Economique,  Ce  tableau  est  le  chef- 
d'oeuvre  de  rindustrie  philosophique :  tout  y  est :  Logique^  Politique^  Math^matique^ 
Commerce,  Culture ;  il  n'y  a  pas  un  secret  pr^cieux  k  I'esprit  humain  qui  n'y  soit 
renfenn6  ;  car 

0  ...  0  ...  8  ...  reproduisent  net  ...  0  ...  0  ...  8  ...  0  ...  0  ...  8 

& 
0  ...  1  ...  3  ...  reproduisent  net  ...  0  ...  1  ...  3  ...  0  ...  1  ...  3 

*  En  disposant  seize  lignes  de  cette  sorte  en  parall^logramme,  en  les  coupant  par 
des  lignes  ponctu6es  qui  se  croisent  du  haut  en  has,  &  commencent  toujours  k  O,  ou 
y  aboutissent,  on  aura  oe  merveilleux  d^pdt  des  connoissances  humaines. ' 

'  See  '  Physiokratie  und  Anthropokratie  ? '  in  Brief e  und  Socialpolitische  AufsUtse, 
von  Dr.  Bodbertus-Jagetzort,  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer,  1881,  vol.  II. 
pp.  519-22. 

C   2 
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past,  which  the  British  Economic  Association  performs  in  cele- 
brating the  bicentenary  year  of  Quesnay's  birth  by  a  reprint  of  his 

Tableau  Economique, 

Stephan  Bauer. 


APPENDIX. 

UnpublisJied  Letters  of  Questiay  to  MirabeaUy  coficerning  tlie  Tableau  ^cofiwnique. 

I. 

Jay  tach^  de  faire  un  tableau  fondameutal  de  Tordre  oecouomique  pour  y 
representer  les  depenses  et  les  produits  sous  un  aspect  facile  k  saisir,  et  pour  juger 
clairement  des  arrangemens  et  des  derangemens  que  le  gouvernement  peut  causer, 
V0U8  verrez  si  je  suis  parvenu  a  mon  but.  Vous  avez  vu  dautres  tableaux  ces  jours- 
ci — 11  y  a  de  quoi  mMiter  sur  le  present  et  sur  Tavenir.  Je  suis  de  la  dernier  surprise 
de  ce  que  le  parlement  ne  presente  de  ressources  pour  la  reparation  de  Tetat  que  dans 
roeconomie,  il  nen  scait  pas  si  long  que  lintendant  dun  seigneur  qui  depensoit  plus 
quil  n'avoit  de  revenu,  et  qui  le  pressoit  de  lui  trouver  des  ressources,  celui  la  ne 
lui  dit  pas  epargnez,  mais  il  lui  representa  quil  ne  devoit  pas  mettre  les  chevaux  de 
labour  aux  carrosse  et  de  ne  pas  retenir  les  chevaux  de  carrosse  a  I'^urie  et  que 
tout  etant  a  sa  place  il  pouroit  depenser  encore  davantage  sans  se  miner,  n  paroit 
done  que  nos  remonstrans  ne  sont  que  des  citadins  bien  peu  instruits  sur  les 
matieres  dont  ils  parlent  et  sont  par  U  d'un  foible  secours  pour  le  public.  Votre 
demiere  lettre  remarque  bien  que  les  efforts  de  particuliers  sont  fort  steriles  mais  11 
ne  faut  pas  se  decourager  car  la  orise  effrayante  viendra  et  il  faudra  avoir  recours 
aux  lumieres  de  la  medecine.     Vale. 

II. 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pailli  me  dit  que  vous  Stes  encore  empetre  dans  le  zizac. 
n  est  vrai  quil  a  raport  a  tant  de  choses  quil  est  difficile  den  saisir  Taccord,  ou 
plustost  de  le  penettrer  avec  evidence.    On  peut  voir  par  ce  zizac  ce  qui  se  fait  sans- 
voir  le  commun,  mais  ce  nest  assez  pour  vous. 

On  y  voit  1°  quo  lemploy  de  400  11.  d*avances  annuelles  pour  les  frais  de  I'agri- 
culture  produisent  400  11.  de  revenU,  et  que  200  IL  davances  employees  k  lindustrie 
ne  produisent  rien  au  deld  du  salaire  qui  revient  aux  ouvriers ;  encore  le  salure 
est  il  foumi  par  le  revenu  que  produit  Tagriculture.  Ce  revenu  se  partage  par 
la  d^pense  du  propri^taire  a  peu  pres  egalement,  la'  moiti^  retourne  k  lagriculture 
pour  les  achats  de  pain,  vin,  viande,  bois  &c,  et  les  hommes  qui  rcQoivent  cette 
moiti^  de  revenu,  et  qui  en  vivent,  sont  employes  aux  travaux  de  la  terre  qui  font 
renaitre  la  valeur  de  cette  meme  somme  en  productions  de  Tagriculture ;  ainsi  le 
meme  revenu  se  perpetue.  Vous  direz  peut  etre  que  vous  ne  voyez  encore  renaitre 
que  la  moiti^.  Attendez  les  autres  distributions  le  reste  y  reviendra.  Ces  colons  vivent 
en  m^me  tems  de  cette  meme  somme ;  mais  leur  travail  par  les  dons  de  la  terre 
produit  plus  que  leur  depense  et  ce  produit  net  est  ce  qu'on  appelle  revenu. 

Lautre  moiti^  du  revenu  du  propri^taire  est  employee  par  celui-ci  aux  achats  des 
ouvrages  de  main  d'oeuvre  pour  ses  entr^tiens  de  vetemens,  emmeublement,  ustenciles 
et  de  toutes  autres  choses  qui  s'usent  ou  qui  s'eteignent  sans  reproduction  renaissante 
de  ces  mdmes  choses.  Ainsi  le  produit  du  travail  des  ouvriers  qui  les  fabriquent  ne 
setend  pas  au  deU  du  salaire,  qui  les  fait  subsister,  et  qui  leur  restitue  leurs  avances. 
II  n'y  a  done  rien  ici  que  dispendieux  en  nourriture  d'hommes,  qui  ne  produisent 
que  pour  leur  propre  depense,  qui  leur  est  pay^e  par  le  revenu  que  produit  Tagri- 
culture.  C*est  par  cette  raison  que  je  la  nomme  depense  sterile.  Souvenez  vous 
toujours  de  laxiome  qui  dit  que  quand  la  marchandise  he  vaut  pas  les  frais  il  faut 
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quitter  le  metier,  cela  est  vrai  sans  exception.  Mais  si  an  moins  la  marchandise  vaut 
les  frais  il  y  a  une  distinction  a  faire,  soavoir  quand  les  frais  nourrissent  les  hommes ; 
car  il  y  a  des  depenses  qui  ne  nourrissent  point  et  qui  ne  les  interessent  que  quand 
il  y  a  un  produit  net  a  leur  proffit.  Je  veux  faire  transporter  de  loin  des  bois  a  Paris, 
et  j 'examine  si  les  frais  des  charges  n'enleveront  pas  tout  le  profit,  et  ces  frais  qui 
nourrissent  des  chevaux  et  presque  point  d'hommes,  sont  d*un  autre  genre  que  oeux 
qui  nourrissent  des  hommes  et  nentre  pas  dans  mon  zizac  sous  le  meme  point  de 
vue  ;  car  on  y  envisage  les  richesses  par  raport  aux  hommes  et  les  hommes  relative- 
ment  aux  richesses,  ce  raport  est  un  des  objots  prinoipaux  du  tableau.  Un  second 
objet  est  la  marche  de  la  distribution  des  revenus  qui  en  assure  le  retour  avec  la 
subsistance  des  hommes.  On  y  voit  dabord  comme  la  depense  du  proprietaire  se 
distribue  a  Tagriculture  et  a  lindustrie,  et  on  y  voit  ensuite  comment  chaque 
somme  arrive  a  lune  et  a  I'autre  se  distribue  encore  reciproquement  de  part  et 
d'autre  jusqu*au  dernier  sol.  Les  ouvriers  de  la  classe  de  Tindustrie  depensent  dans 
leur  classement  la  moiti^  de  la  somme  de  leur  salaire  pour  les  marchandises  de  main 
d*oeuvre  dontils  ont  besoin  pour  leur  entretien,  et  Tautre  moiti^  retoume  a  lagricul' 
ture,  pour  Tachat  de  leur  subsistance.  On  voit  la  meme  chose  du  cot^  de  lagriculture, 
les  colons  y  employ ent  pour  leur  subsistance  la  moiti^  de  la  somme  qu'ils  recoivent 
et  portent  Tautre  moiti^  a  lindustrie  pour  les  marchandises  de  main  d'oeuvre 
necessaires  pour  leur  maintien.  Ainsi  a  chaque  classe  il  y  a  pour  la  depense  des 
sommes  qui  leur  sont  distribu^s,  le  meme  partage  que  pour  la  depense  du  revenu 
du  proprietaire,  a  la  reserve  que  chacune  de  ces  classes  recoivent  reciproquement 
Tune  de  lautre  et  s'entrerendent  ^galement  et  que  le  tout  se  reproduit  dans  la  classe 
de  lagriculture  et  on  voit  que  par  la  distribution  d'un  revenu  de  400 11.  cette  somme 
tient  de  800  11.  reparties  tant  chez  le  proprietaire  que  dans  les  classes  d*agricul- 
tnre,  et  de  Tindustrie,  oii  elle  est  partout  employee  aux  achats  des  clioses  qui 
servent  k  la  nouriture  et  k  I'usage  des  hommes. 

Mais  un  autre  objet  k  considerer  dans  notre  zizac  sout  les  avances  necessaires 
pour  le  mouvement  de  la  machine  qui  est  tenue  en  action  par  les  hommes,  et  le 
raport  de  ces  avances  avec  le  revenu  positis  ponendis  on  y  voit  encore  du  oot6  de 
Tagriculture  que  les  avances  employees  en  frais  y  renaissent  ainsi  que  le  revenu,  et 
qu'une  partie  de  ces  avances  y  est  employee  en  salaire  d*hommes  qui  travaillent  a 
la  culture  et  qui  y  subsistent  par  ce  salaire ;  par  \k  on  voit  d'un  coup  d'oeuil  Tusage 
et  le  comte  des  richesses  et  des  hommes,  leur  raport  et  leur  influence  reciproques,  et 
toute  Tame  du  gouvemement  oeconomique  des  etats  aratoires,  ainsi  le  ziczac  bien 
con9U  abrege  bien  du  detail  et  peint  aux  yeux  des  idees  fort  entrelac^es  que  la  simple 
intelligence  auroit  bien  de  le  peine  a  saisir,  a  demeler  et  k  accorder  par  la  voie  du 
discours;  encore  ces  idees  seroient  elles  fort  fugitives,  au  lieu  qu'assur^es  dans 
limagination,  par  le  tableau,  ni  elles  ni  leurs  combinaisons  ne  peuvent  plus  echaper, 
ou  seront  jdu  moins  tres  faciles  a  se  representer  toutes  ensemble  dans  leur  ordre  et 
dans  leur  correspondance  en  un  seul  aspect,  oii  Ion  peut  mediter  a  laise  sans  y  rion 
perdre  de  vue  et  sans  que  lesprit  se  charge  de  larrangement. 

Je  vous  en  envoyeray  une  seconde  edition  augment^e  et  corrig^  comme  c'est  la 
coutume ;  mais  ne  craignez  pas,  ce  Livret  du  Menage  no  deviendra  pas  trop  volumi- 
neux.  Jen  fais  imprimer  trois  exemplaires  pour  voir  cela  plus  au  clair,  mais  je 
crois  que  sa  place  seroit  bien  a  la  fin  de  votre  dissertation  pour  le  prix  de  La  Society 
de  Berne ;  si  vous  Ten  trouv6  digne  avec  un  preliminaire  de  votre  f a^on,  la  disserta- 
tion elle  meme  est  deja  un  bon  preliminaire,  mais  comme  vous  y  avez  trouv6  de 
Tembaras  vous  serez  par  cette  raison  plus  en  etat  que  moi  a  prevoir  ce  qui  peut 
arreter,  paroe  que  vous  avez  6t4  arrets  vous  meme.  Dans  ma  seconde  edition  je 
parle  dun  revenu  de  600  11.  pour  faire  la  part  un  peu  plus  grosse  a  tout  le  |nonde  ; 
car  elle  etoit  trop  maigre  en  partant  dun  revenu  de  400  11.,  ce  qui  revenoit  trop.au 
malheureux  sort  de  nos  pauvres  habitans  du  Boyaume  d' Atrophic,  ou  de  Marasnle, 
qui  pour  comble  de  malheur  est  tomb^  sous  la  conduite  dun  medicin  qui  nepargne 
pas  les  Saign^s  et  la  Diete,  sans  imaginer  aucun  restaurant.  Je  ne  vous  en  diray 
pas  avantage,  trop  digne  citoyen,  de  crainte  de  reveiller  en  vous  des  sentimcns  trop 
aflUgeans.    Respirez  du  moins  dans  le  silence  de  votre  campagne. 


INEQUALITY  OF  LOCAL   BATES  AND  ITS  ECONOMIC 

JUSTIFICATION 

A  TOLERABLY  obvious  characteristic  of  local  taxation  is  that 
it  is  local  and  not  general.  Few  points  in  the  theory  of  taxation, 
however,  are  more  frequently  forgotten.  In  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  the  full  returns,  1891-2,  local  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  varied  from  less  than  a  shilling  to  over  eight  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  probably  intermediate  rates  were  spread  thickly  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  two  extremes.  Yet 
people  will  discuss  what  they  call  the  '  incidence  of  rates '  just 
as  if  local  rates  were  national  and  uniform  taxes,  like  the  house 
duty. 

No  adequate  information  can  at  present  be  obtained  as  to  the 
aggiegate  of  rates  levied  in  the  many  thousand  different  rating 
areas  in  the  kingdom.  The  somewhat  fragmentary  statistics 
available  are,  however,  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  theory  of  the  subject. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pence  in  the 
pound  levied  for  purposes  of  poor  relief  in  the  648  unions  of 

Rates  for  Poor  Relief  in  the  648  Unions. 
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England  and  Wales  on  the  average  of  the  two  years  which 
ended  with  Lady  Day  1891.^  The  eleven  columns  divide  the 
unions  into  the  eleven  geographical  divisions  commonly  used  in 
poor  law  returns. 

An  inquirer  who  brought  to  the  investigation  a  mind  ab- 
solutely unbiassed  by  previous  information  would,  I  think, 
naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  rate  depended  chiefly,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely,  on  the  number  of  paupers  maintained  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  If,  however,  we  draw  up  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  paupers  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  each 
of  the  648  unions,^  we  see  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  : — 


Pauperism  in  the  648  Unions. 
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The  table  of  rates  and  the  table  of  pauperism  are  by  no 
means  exactly  similar,  even  when  only  the  numbers  of  unions 
with  each  rate  and  each  proportion  of  pauperism  are  given. 
London,  for  example,  is  much  higher  in  rates  than  in  pauperism, 
and  the  South-West  much  lower.  But  if  the  names  of  the 
imions  were  given  (as  they  are  in  lists  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  but  which  are  of  course  much  too  large  to  print 
here),  the  discrepancies  would  appear  much  more  striking.  Of 
the  four  unions  in  the  top  line  of  the  table  of  pauperism,  Linton 
alone  is  in  the  top  line  of  the  table  of  rates ;  Axminster  is  in  the 
fourth,  the  Strand  in  the  fifth,  and  the  City  in  the  sixth.     Of  the 

^  The  rate  for  each  uniou  for  these  two  years  is  given  in  Appendix  A,  Table  vii. 
of  the  President  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board's  Report  to  the  Treasury  on  Local 
Taxacion :  House  of  Commons  paper,  No.  168  of  1893. 

*  On  January  1,  1891.  The  figures  for  each  union  are  given  in  House  of 
Oommons  paper  266  of  1892.  With  half  a  dozen  exceptions  they  are  reprinted  in 
the  table  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Aged  Poor. 
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eleven  unions  in  the  bottom  or  eleventh  line  of  the  table  of  pauper- 
ism, Fylde  and  Haslingden  alone  are  in  the  bottom  or  eleventh 
line  of  the  table  of  rates ;  Bradfield  and  Lancaster  are  in  the  tenth  ; 
Saddleworth  is  in  the  ninth ;  Preston,  Prestwich,  Barton-on-Irwell, 
and  Glossop  in  the  eighth ;  Eccleshall-Bierlow  and  Hampstead 
in  the  seventh.     Similar  discrepancies  prevail  throughout. 

It  now  occurs  to  the  open-minded  inquirer  that  the  cost  of 
relief  per  pauper  as  well  as  the  number  of  paupers  has  to  be 
considered.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  return  in  which 
the  cost  per  pauper  has  been  calculated,  but  it  can  be  obtained 
with  approximate  accuracy  by  a  simple  arithmetical  process  from 
the  number  of  paupers  per  thousand  and  the  cost  per  head  of 
population.  It  varies  from  about  £5  13s.  in  Chard  to  about 
£18  10s.  in  the  *  model  union '  of  Bradfield,  if  we  omit  from 
consideration  certain  London  unions,  the  position  of  which  is 
very  exceptional,  and  confused  by  common  charges.  The 
inequalities  of  cost  do  not  coincide  with  the  inequalities  of 
pauperism.  In  general  a  low  cost  per  pauper  accompanies  a 
high  proportion  of  paupers,  and  a  high  cost  accompanies  a  low 
proportion  of  paupers.  The  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  the  greater  prevalence  of  cheap  outdoor  pauperism  among  the 
unions  with  a  high  pauperism,  and  of  dear  indoor  pauperism 
among  those  with  a  low  pauperism.  Combined  together,  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  and  the  cost  per  pauper  give  the  ex- 
penditure on  relief  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  ^ : — 

Relief  per  Inhabitant  in  the  648  Unions. 
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^  The  figures  are  given  in  the  parliamentary  paper  referred  to  on  p.  23,  note  2. 
In  constructing  the  table  I  have  used  the  copy  in  the  table  nt  tlie  end  of  Mr. 
Booth's  Aged  Poor,  in  which  Jrf.  is  treated  as  Id. 
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But  even  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  rate  in  the 
pound.  Of  the  eleven  unions  not  in  London  which  are  in  the 
two  top  lines  of  the  table  of  relief  per  inhabitant,  only  Linton, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Chichester,  and  Fordingbridge  are  in  the  two 
top  lines  of  the  table  of  rates.  Whittlesea  is  in  the  third, 
Woodstock  in  the  fourth,  Bristol  and  West  Firle  in  the  fifth, 
Knighton  in  the  sixth,  Welwyn  in  the  seventh,  and  Liverpool  in 
the  ninth. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  between  the  table  of  relief  per 
inhabitant  and  the  table  of  rates  a  third  factor  has  come  into 
play — namely,  the  amount  of  ratable  property  per  inhabitant. 
This  varies  quite  as  much  as  either  of  the  other  factors.  In 
East  Stonehouse  it  is  £2  12s.  y  and  in  the  City  of  London 
i'107,  and  even  if  we  reject  as  exceptional  East  Stonehouse  at 
the  one  end  of  the  scale,^  and  the  City,  the  Strand,  Westminster, 
and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  at  the  other,  there  remain  to 
us  Walsall  with  £2  VSs.  and  Bellingham  with  £14  8s.  Our 
unsophisticated  inquirer  would  probably  expect  to  find  high 
expenditure  on  relief  accompanying  a  low  value  of  propert)', 
and  a  low  expenditure  on  relief  accompanying  a  high  value  of 
property.  Where  there  is  much  property,  he  would  argue,  there 
the  people  must  be  better  oflf,  and  less  relief  will  be  needed. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  rates  would  be  much  more  unequal 
than  they  are.  A  combination  of  the  low  value  of  Walsall  with 
the  high  expenditure  of  Bishop's  Stortford  would  necessitate  (in 
the  absence  of  other  receipts)  a  rate  of  about  4s.  6rf.  in  the 
pound,  while  a  combination  of  the  high  value  of  Bellingham 
with  the  low  expenditure  of  Fylde  would  necessitate  only  Ifrf. 
Instead  of  finding  a  constant  opposition  between  high  value  and 
high  expenditure,  and  between  low  value  and  low  expenditure, 
we  find  that  value  and  expenditure  so  often  go  together  that 
the  inequality  of  rates  is  no  greater  than  the  inequality  of 
expenditure  per  head.  The  extremes  are  no  further  removed 
from  each  other,  and  an  equal  number  of  unions  clusters  near 
the  mean.  Of  the  195  unions  which  have  an  expenditure  per 
head  under  5s.,  100  have  a  value  per  head  of  less  than  £4  18s., 
and  only  52  have  a  value  of  more  than  £G  6s.,  w^hile  of  the  208 
unions  which  have  an  expenditure  of  more  than  7s.,  45  have 
a  value  under  £4  18s.,  and  no  less  than  73  have  a  value  over 
£6  6s.  This  correspondence  between  variations  of  value  and 
variations  of  expenditure  per  head  is  the  result  of  a  slight 
correspondence  between  variations  of   value   and   variations   of 

'  East  Stonehouse  onlv  covers  190  acres. 
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pauperinm,  and  of  a  much  closer  correspondence  between  vari- 
ations of  value  and  variations  of  cost  per  pauper.^ 

When  the  proportion  of  pauperism,  the  cost  per  pauper,  and 
the  value  per  head  are  given,  the  amount  of  the  rate  will  depend 
on  the  proportion  between  the  expenditure  which  the  union  has 
to  defray  itself  and  that  which  it  is  able  to  charge  to  the  county 
or  county  borough  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  probability  is 
that  the  inequality  of  this  proportion  is  not  very  great,  and  that 
it  rather  counteracts  the  inequality  of  the  total  expenditure,  so 
that  it  has  a  slightly  equalising  influence  upon  the  rates  levied. 
It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  make  any  positive  statement 
on  any  matter  connected  with  the  thimble-rig  of  exchequer 
contributions  and  their  distribution.^ 

With  regard  to  the  other  rates  we  have  no  such  complete 
statistics  as  those  just  dealt  with.  By  dint  of  considerable  labour 
I  have,  however,  been  able  to  extract  from  the  local  taxation  re- 
turns for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1892  the  table  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
though  I  cannot  hope  to  have  worked  out  170  addition  and  576 
division  sums  without  occasional  error ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
local  knowledge  will  detect  frequent  cases  in  which  the  published 
returns  are  themselves  misleading.^ 

'  If  we  cross  divide  the  unions  according  as  they  have  low,  moderate,  or 
high  proportion  of  pauperism,  cost  per  pauper,  and  value  per  head,  we  find 
that  there  are  thirty-five  unions  which  have  hoth  a  low  pauperism  and  a  low 
cost  per  pauper.  Of  these  twenty-six  have  a  low,  and  only  five  a  high  value. 
There  are  twenty- two  unions  which  have  both  a  high  pauperism  and  a  high  cost ;  of 
these  twelve  have  a  high  and  only  two  a  low  value.  Of  fifty-three  unions  with 
moderate  cost  per  pauper  and  low  pauperism,  twenty  have  a  low  and  eighteen  a 
high  value,  and  of  seventy-one  with  moderate  cost  and  high  pauperism,  twenty-four 
have  a  high  and  seventeen  a  low  value.  But  of  seventy-five  with  moden^te 
pauperism  and  high  cost,  thirteen  have  a  high  and  thirty-nine  a  low  value,  and 
of  fifty- two  with  moderate  pauperism  and  low  cost,  thirty-one  have  a  low  and 
nine  a  high  value. 

-  The  chief  expenses  chargeable  to  the  county  or  county  borough  (or  county 
and  county  borough,  or  counties  and  county  borough,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  union)  are  the  cost  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  and  union  officers'  salaries  and 
rations.  Nominally  the  amount  exacted  by  the  guardians  comes  from  the  exchequer 
contribution  to  the  county  or  county  borough^  but  as  that  contribution  does  not  now 
increase  or  decrease  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  guardians'  demands,  this 
is  merely  a  childish  fiction.  Any  increase  of  the  demands  raises,  and  any  decrease 
lowers,  the  county  rate.  Wherever  a  union  is  coterminous  with  a  county  borough 
the  effect  of  the  system  is  simply  to  complicate  tlie  accounts  of  the  borough  council 
and  the  guardians. 

3  All  fractions  except  the  hundredths  of  a  pound  shown  in  the  third  column  are 
entirely  disregarded,  so  that  lOd.^  for  example,  means  '  under  lid.  but  not  under 
10(2.,' and  (ki.  means  '  under  Id.'  The  'total  rate  raised'  is  calculated  from  the 
amount  received,  which  of  course,  except  where  larger  arrears  than  usual  have  been 
collected,  must  be  less  than  the  rate  imposed.   In  all  cases  the  police  rate  is  included 
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Ojanty  borough. 


No. 

Norwich    13 

Devonport    !  81 

Sheffield    16 

Leeds ...■  17 

Wolverhampton.!  23 

Swansea. 29 

Middlesbrough..'  26 

Raadiug    I  10 

PrestoQ  ;  26 

Great  Yarmouth  18 

Bristol  j  49 

Northampton  ..  I  i6 

Plymouth 64 

Southamptoii  .,.'  32 

Birmingham  ...,]  37 

Halifiix 9 

West  Kromwich.!  10 

WeBtHam '  43 

Ipswich   7 

Blackburn  '  17 

Leicester  ;  20 

Nottinghtuu  :  19 

Rochdale  17 

Bradford   i  20 

Hull    ■  24 

Croydon  !  11 

Qateshead   '  27 

Hanley 1  31 

Soath  Shields  .,.'  42 

Wigan   ;  24 

Coventry   17 

Bootle   ..,[  30 

Derby  i  27 

Dudley ■  12 

Qriuuby    '  18 

Newport   13 

Portsmouth i  37 

Cardiff  21 

Hastings  28 

SaUord  38 

Sunderland  45 

York i  18 

UanchcBter ■  39 

Newcastle 35 

Hnddersficld  ...  8 

Bury '  !) 

Stockport 31 

Walsall 9 

BrigbtDD  45 

Idvorpool 79 

Bath ..'  15 

Birkenhead 26 

Oxford  U 

St.  Helens  10 

Bolton  48 

Burnley 22 

Oldham 27 


Sewige.'Bliwts,.  1 


5-78 
:  5-79    ■ 
5-34 


TolaL       Bate  pet   . 


18''C  ■ 
13  10 
11     3 


12  1 
19  11 

16 

6 

14 

1 

10 

ft 

r.  in 

1ft 

11 

18 

7 

10 

13  11 

11 

11 

14 
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The  boroughs  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  aggregate  rate 
raised  both  for  municipal  and  for  what  are  called  '  sanitary ' 
purposes,  and  the  order  in  which  they  thus  present  themselves 
disposes  at  once  of  the  popular  doctrine  that  the  rates  of  towns 
increase  steadily  with  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  Large 
towns,  small  towns,  and  moderate-sized  towns  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  column  quite  impartially.  The  first  two  columns  of 
figures  show  no  apparent  connexion  between  either  density  of 
population  or  concentration  of  property  and  aggregate  rates.  The 
third  column  shows  a  considerable  contrast  between  the  amount  of 
ratable  property  per  inhabitant  and  the  total  rate  levied.  Cross 
dividing  the  fifty-eight  boroughs  according  to  value  per  head  and 
total  rate  into  three  nearly  equal  divisions,  high,  moderate,  and 
low,  we  find  twenty  cases  in  which  high  value  and  low  rate  or 
low  value  and  high  rate  go  together,  and  only  three  (Beading, 
Bristol,  and  Walsallj  where  high  value  and  high  rate  or  low 
value  and  low  rate  go  together. 

The  fourth  column  includes  not  only  current  expenditure  on 
*  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,'  but  also  5  per  cent,  (as  an  ap- 
proximate allowance  for  sinking  fund  and  interest)  on  the  amount 
of  outstanding  debt  contracted  for  the  same  purpose.  It  shows 
how  entirely  the  cost  of  sewerage  is  governed  by  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  town. 

Twenty-five  of  the  fifty-eight  boroughs,  including  the  somewhat 
doubtful  cases  of  West  Ham  and  Ipswich,  are  on  the  sea  coast 
and  thirty-three  inland.  In  the  twenty-five  coast  towns  the 
sewage  expenditure  averages  3Jd.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the 
inland  towns  it  averages  8Jd.,  and  that  although  probably  all  the 
coast  towns  sewer  the  whole  of  their  area,  while  many  of  the 
northern  inland  towns  still  rely  on  more  primitive  machinery. 
Among  the  six  towns  where  the  sewage  expenditure  exceeds  12d. 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  only  two  county  boroughs 
situated  on  the  Thames  above  the  intake  of  the  London  water 
supply. 

The  fifth  column,  giving  expenditure  from  revenue  on  *  street 
improvements,  repairs  of  highways,  &c.,'  shows  astonishing  in- 
equality, much  of  which,  however,  is  probably  apparent  rather 
than  real,  since  no  item  of  municipal  expenditure  is  more  liable 
to  violent  fluctuations  from  year, to  year.  Comparing  this  column 
with  the  second  we  observe  a  certain  contrast  between  the  two. 
There  are  nineteen  cases  in  which  either  high  expenditure. on 

in  *  total  rate  raised,'  though  West  Ham,  Croydon,  Bury,  and  West  Bromwich  have 
no  police  of  their  own. 
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streets  accompanies  low  value  per  acre,  or  low  expenditure  oii 
streets  accompanies  high  value  per  acre ;  and  only  seven  cases 
in  which  high  expenditure  on  streets  and  high  value  per  acre,  or 
low  expenditure  and  low  value,  accompany  one  another.  A 
thousand  acres  which,  with  the  buildings  upon  them,  are  rated  at 
iJ458,000,  obviously  are  not  likely  to  require  twenty-five  times  as 
great  a  length  of  streets  as  a  thousand  acres  rated  at  £18,000,  and 
the  heavier  traffic  in  the  richer  area  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage.  Length  of  streets  per  pound  of  ratable 
value  and  nature  of  the  traffic  being  given,  the  expenditure  will 
depend  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  luxury  demanded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  If  they  patiently  endure  noise,  mud,  dust, 
and  stench,  and  do  not  object  to  their  vehicles  being  shaken  to 
pieces,  the  streets  can  be  maintained  extremely  cheaply. 

The  sixth  column  shows  less  inequality  than  any  of  its  three 
neighbours.  A  considerable  uniformity  of  expenditure  per  head 
of  population  is  necessitated  both  by  the  nature  of  things  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Home  Office,  and  consequently  as  a 
general  rule  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  pound  varies  inversely 
with  the  amount  of  ratable  property  per  head.  There  are  twenty- 
one  cases  in  which  high  value  per  head  is  accompanied  by  low 
police  expenditure,  or  low  value  is  accompanied  by  high  police 
expenditure ;  and  only  five  cases  in  which  high  value  and  high 
police  expenditure,  or  low  value  and  low  police  expenditure,  go 
together.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle  are  the 
four  towns  which  have  a  high  value  and  high  police  expenditure. 
The  reason  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  exceptionally  disorderly 
character  of  a  portion  of  their  population. 

The  great  inequality  seen  in  the  seventh  column  is  clearly  due 
to  the  varying  strength  of  the  *  voluntary  principle.'  Where 
people  are  ready  to  subscribe  much  money  in  order  that  the 
elementary  schools  may  be  in  certain  respiects  under  the  manage- 
ment of  themselves,  or  of  persons  with  whose  opinions  they 
agree,  instead  of  under  the  management  of  persons  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  school  board  rate  is  low  or  non- 
existent. 

Before  the  total  rate  shown  in  the  eighth  column  is  arrived  at, 
repayment  of  debt,  over  and  beyond  what  is  merely  necessary  to 
counterbalance  a  depreciation  of  works  or  buildings,  and  various 
minor  miscellaneous  expenses,  have  to  be  added  to  those  shown  in 
the  table,  and  then  net  receipts  from  investments,  such  as  gas  and 
waterworks,  old  endowments,  and  exchequer  contributions  have 
to  be  deducted.     Owing  chiefly  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  capital  and  income  which  prevails  in  almost  all 
government  and  municipal  accounts,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
boroughs  owning  gas  and  waterworks  frequently,  do  not  charge 
themselves  proper  prices  for  gas  and  water  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, it  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  statistics  either  as  to 
such  repayment  of  debt  as  represents  real  addition  to  capital  or 
as  to  net  receipts  from  investments  and  endowments.    I  am 
inclined  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  Bolton  obtains  the  largest 
return   from   gas   and   water   after  allowing  for  depreciation  of 
works  and  for  interest  on  the  debt  still  outstanding,  and  that 
the  return  thus  obtained  is  about  equal  to  what  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  rate  of  16d.  in  the  pound. ^     In  many  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a  loss,  but  it  is  never  very  considerable  in  the  case  of  gas 
and    waterworks.*      By    dock    investments,    however,    Bristol 
managed  to  lose  about  Id,  in  the  pound,   and  Preston   (with 
its  then  unfinished  works)   20d,  in  the  year  to  which  the  table 
relates.     Bepayment  of  debt  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance depreciation  and  sales  of  property  may  be  conjectured  to 
vary  from  about  2d.  to  15d.  in  the  pound.     Large  net  returns 
from  investments  are  usually  accompanied  by  large  repayments 
of  debt,  so  that  the  one  thing,  which  tends  to  reduce  rates,  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  other,  which  tends  to  raise  them  for  the 
present.     Thus  it  happens  that  what  is  called  municipal  enter- 
prise has  as  yet  produced  no  very  apparent  effect  on  rates.     It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  fourteen  boroughs  which  possess  neither 
gas  nor  waterworks  have  rates  averaging  51d.,  while  the  seventeen 
which  possess  waterworks  but  no  gasworks  average  49d.,  and  the 
eighteen  which  have  both  gas  and  water  works  average  only  43d. 
The  differences  caused  by  municipal  investments  will  be  much 
greater  in  the  future  when  the  sinking  funds  have  done  their  work 
by  paying  off  the  whole  of  the  original  cost  of  the  investments, 
which  of  course  included  in  many  cases  a  very  heavy  sum  for 
goodwill  or  monopoly  rights.     Old  endowments,  such  as  land  and 
houses,  seldom  bring  in  any  considerable  sum.    In  Great  Yarmouth 
they  appear  to  produce  as  much  as  a  rate  of  8d.  or  9d.,  but  the 
returns  are  not  to  be  trusted.     The  net  receipts  from  exchequer 
contributions — that  is  to  say,  the  gross  amount  after  deducting 

*  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  George  Swainson,  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Bolton, 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  volume  containing  an  abstract 
of  his  accounts  for  the  year  1893>4,  which  confirms  the  figure  given  above. 

^  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  success  or  faUure  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, especially  in  the  case  of  water-works,  merely  by  the  amount  carried  to  the 
relief  of  rates.  Many  towns  deliberately  prefer  a  low  water  rate  to  a  low  district 
rate.    Southampton  levies  no  water  rate  for  water  supplied  for  domestic  purposes. 
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what  is  paid  away  to  boards  of  guardians  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
vary  widely.  If  however  the  contributions  continue  long  to  be 
distributed  to  a  great  extent  on  the  basis  of  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  a  particular  date  (1888),  they  will  soon  begin  to  give  much 
less  relief  to  growing  towns  than  to  non-progressive  ones. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  survey  of  some  of  the  actual  facts 
of  inequality  immediately  suggests  a  symmetrical  and  apparently 
philosophical  classification  of  the  causes  of  inequality.  Differ- 
ences of  local  rates  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  following 
circumstances : — 

1.  In  some  places  the  authority  of  the  district  performs 
greater  local  services  than  in  others. 

2.  Some  places  have  a  larger  return  from  capital  invested  in 
the  past,  and  some  are  investing  more  capital  in  the  present 
than  others. 

3.  In  some  places  the  same  local  public  services  cost  more 
than  in  others,  owing  to  geographical  situation  and  other  causes 
with  which  the  local  authority  has  nothing  to  do. 

4.  Some  places  have  a  larger  income  from  unpurchased 
endowments  than  others,  or  save  more  expense  owing  to  certain 
public  duties  being  paid  for  by  voluntarj'  subscriptions. 

5.  In  some  places  the  cost  of  relieving  poverty,  and  preventing 
such  crime  as  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  danger,  is  greater 
than  in  others  where  the  administration  is  equally  efficient. 

6.  In  some  places  the  local  administration  is  more  efficient 
than  in  others. 

(1)  If  the  local  authority  of  one  place  undertakes  to  perform 
more  services  than  the  local  authority  of  another,  it  is  pre- 
sumably because  those  services  are  worth  the  extra  rate  re- 
quired to  pay  for  them.  They  are  often  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
When,  for  example,  snow  is  cleared  off  the  pavements  of  a  town 
by  the  servants  of  the  citizens  acting  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
the  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more  cheaply  as  well  as  more 
efficiently  performed  than  when  it  is  done  in  a  partial  and 
haphazard  manner  by  individual  occupiers  using  their  own  in- 
appropriate tools,  or  employing  casual  and  unorganised  labour. 

(2)  Similarly,  when  a  local  authority  invests  capital,  it  does 
so  in  expectation  of  getting  a  return,  and  must  be  presumed 
to  know  its  own  business. 

In  the  first  case  the  higher  rate  is  counterbalanced  by 
higher  benefit  in  the  present ;  in  the  second,  the  lower  rate  of 
the  present  is  counterbalanced  by  the  higher  rate  of  the  past,  or 
the  higher  rate  of  the  present  is  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
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lower  rate  of  the  future.  To  interfere  with  inequality  of  rates 
in  either  of  these  cases  would  therefore  destroy  equality  of 
Advantages.  Its  economic  justification  is  obvious  and  complete. 
In  the  cases  of  inequality  caused  by  any  of  the  other  four 
circumstances,  however,  the  higher  rate  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  superior  benefit,  and  an  entirely  different  question  has  to  be 
considered.  The  effect  of  a  high  rate  unaccompanied  by  extra 
benefit  is  to  check  the  creation  of  new  ratable  property  in  the 
district.  The  very  reason  that  a  new  house  costing  Jt*l,000 
which  has  been  built  by  a  prudent  builder  will  let  for  the  same 
rent  in  a  town  where  the  rates  are  6s.,  as  in  a  town  where  they 
are  35.,  is  that  in  the  high-rated  place  the  building  of  such  houses 
has  been  discouraged  till  there  are  only  enough  for  people  willing 
to  pay  £60  of  rent  and  £18  of  rates  for  a  house  which,  if  built 
in  the  low-rated  place,  would  be  worth  only  £60  of  rent  and  £9 
of  rates.  In  the  country  ratable  property  is  more  largely  of 
an  imperishable  and  immovable  character,  so  that  the  checking 
influence  of  a  high  rate  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  nor  perhaps  quite 
so  important.  But  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  If  the 
current  interest  on  unincumbered  new  investments  is  three  per 
cent.,  and  the  local  rates  amount  to  Is.  in  the  pound,  an  improve- 
ment or  investment  can  be  made  if  it  will  bring  in  £3  35.  2d. 
per  cent.,  but  if  the  local  rates  amount  to  35.  only  those  invest- 
ments will  be  made  which  bring  in  at  least  £3  IO5.  Id.  per  cent. 
This  being  the  case,  the  question  whether  an  inequality  of  rates 
caused  by  any  of  the  last  four  circumstances  has  an  economic 
justification  or  not  is  equivalent  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  desirable  that  the  places  which  are  at  present  high  rated 
should  offer  less  attraction  to  the  investment  of  capital  than  the 
places  which  are  low  rated. 

(3)  If  a  place  has  certain  geographical  or  topographical 
advantages,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  investment 
of  capital  in  that  place  should  be  encouraged,  and  if  a  place  has 
similar  disadvantages  it  is  equally  clear  that  investment  in  that 
place  should  be  discouraged.  At  present  the  growth  of  towns 
on  the  sea-coast  is  encouraged  by  the  cheapness  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  the  growth  of  towns  on  the  Thames  is  discouraged 
by  its  exceptional  dearness.  It  would  be  obviously  uneconomi- 
cal— that  is  to  say,  it  would  involve  waste  of  labour  or  diminution 
of  the  productiveness  of  industry — to  abolish  differences  of  rates 
resulting  from  such  a  cause. 

(4)  The  fact  that  some  places  have  been  more  successful  than 
others  in  obtaining  endowments  of  various  kinds  in  the  past,  or 
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are  more  successful  in  obtaining  voluntary  contributions   for 
public  objects  in  the  present,   does  not   appear  to  afford  any 
reason  for  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  those  places. 
Suppose  some  wealthy  person  were  to  bequeath  £2,000,000  to 
the  city  of  Oxford.     Bates  would  cease  to  be  levied  within  the 
city  area,  and  the  building  of  houses  and  settlement  of  population 
would   be   very   much   encouraged.     It   is   difficult   to  see  any 
economic  justification  of  this  encouragement.     The  mere  fact 
that  a  wealthy  testator  had  done  the  odd  thing  supposed  could 
not  make  it  any  more  desirable  than  it  was  before  that  more 
people  should  live  in  Oxford.     If  the  bequest  was  more  than 
enough  to  provide  an  income  which  would  defray  all  expenses 
at  present  paid  out  of  rates — if,  let  us  say,  it  was  i5, 000,000, 
there  w^ould  be  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  any  local  purpose  to  which  it  could  be  applied  would  be* 
so  obviously  uneconomic  that  an  act  of  parliament  would  very 
soon  be  passed  to  take  it  away.     The  only  argument  in  favour 
of  the  inequalities  occasioned  by  differences  of  endowments  and 
subscriptions  seems  to  be  the  feeble  and  inconclusive  one  that  if 
by  any  means  such   inequalities  were  abolished   the  springs  of 
liberality  would  be  dried  up.     It  involves  what  appears  to  me 
the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  it  is  better  for  public  services 
to  be  paid  for,  when  possible,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  than  by 
taxation. 

(5)  The  fact  that  poverty  is  great  and  property  small  in  any 
particular  district  can  surely  not  be  a  reason  for  discouraging  the 
creation  of  additional  property  in  that  district.  The  old-fashioned 
notion  that  each  parish  ought  to  maintain  **  its  own  "  poor  has 
been  gradually  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
and  it  is  only  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration which  prevents  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
system  under  which  eacji  of  648  districts  under  separate  boards 
of  guardians  is  made  responsible  for  **  its  own  "  poor. 

(6)  There  seems  to  be  complete  economic  justification  for 
encouraging  investment  of  capital  where  the  local  administration 
is  efficient,  and  discouraging  it  where  the  local  administration 
is  inefficient.  The  new  capital  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  in 
the  well-administered  place,  and  the  local  authority  of  the  ill- 
administered  district  is  more  likely  to  amend  its  ways  when 
its  district  is  less  prosperous. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  if  in 
the  foregoing  pages  I  have  occasionally  expressed  myself  dog- 
matically, it  has  only  been  because  the  perpetual  expression  of 
No.  17. — VOL.  v  D 
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doubt  is  likely  to  become  wearisome  to  the  reader.  The  whole 
subject  seems  to  me  exceedingly  obscure,  and  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusions  upon  it.  But  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  certain  inequalities  of  rates  which 
at  present  exist  in  England  and  Wales  are  useful  elements  in 
our  economic  organisation,  and  that  certain  other  inequalities  are 
useless  and  pernicious.  The  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance  at 
the  present  time.  London  government  is  in  the  melting-pot ;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  648  poor  law  unions  will  in  all  probability 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  be  divided  and  amalgamated 
so  as  to  make  the  poor  law  areas  coterminous  with  the  local 
government  districts  and  the  administrative  counties  ;  the  ex- 
chequer contributions  cannot  long  continue  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  adopted  avowedly  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  1888. 
Legislation  on  these  and  other  economic  subjects  is  not  in- 
trusted to  economists,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  it  is  not. 
But,  though  we  cannot  decide  between  hostile  factions,  we  ought 
at  least  to  make  some  attempt,  however  inadequate,  to  provide 
them  with  better  arguments  than  those  which  they  employ  at 
present. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  WOEK  AND  FINANCE  OF 

GLASGOW. 

Glasgow  is  a  densely  populated  city  numbering  within  its 
extended  municipal  boundaries  close  on  700,000  souls,  and 
showing  a  rental  of  over  £4,000,000.  Surrounded  by  all  the 
industries  which  flourish  in  proximity  to  coal  and  iron,  and 
bridging  a  river  whose  shipbuilding-yards  have  a  record  output 
of  404,383  tons  (in  1888),  its  external  appearance  is  so  typical  of 
industrial  activity  as  to  have  drawn  down  on  it  Mr.  Euskin's 
denunciation  that  its  one  thing  needful  was  a  *  burned  city  and  a 
cleaned  Clyde.*  When  it  is  added  that  Glasgow  has  a  cathedral 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  university  founded  in 
1450 ;  that  over  26  per  cent,  of  its  houses  are  one-roomed ;  and 
that  it  is  firmly  believed,  by  Scotsmen,  to  be  the  second  city 
in  the  Empire,  I  have  probably  enumerated  most  of  the  things 
generally  known  about  it. 

But  in  economic  circles  Glasgow  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  progressive  municipalities  in  the 
world,  and  of  having  had  marked  success  in  certain  municipal 
industrial  undertakings.  The  publication  of  the  city  accounts 
made  up  to  May  81  last,  and  the  passing  of  the  estimates  for 
the  coming  year  in  September,  afford  me  a  fitting  opportunity 
of  giving  some  short  account  of  how  its  municipal  work  is 
performed  and  financed.  The  figures  should  be  the  more 
interesting  that,  in  1891,  the  city  absorbed  six  out  of  its  nine 
suburbs,  and  now  extends  its  government  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  nominal  area. 

As  the  amount  of  interesting  detail  in  these  accounts  is  very 
great,  and  would  be  bewildering  without  some  principle  of 
selection,  I  may  premise  that  the  present  inquiry  is  guided 
mainly  by  three  considerations  :  to  bring  out  (1)  what  each 
particular  branch  of  municipal  work  does  and  costs  ;  (2)  what 
taxation  is  found  necessary  to  meet   this  cost ;  and   (8)  what 
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burden  each  department  lays  on  future  generations  of  tax- 
payers. 

Glasgow  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wards,  each  returning 
three  councillors  who  hold  office  for  three  years,  the  electorate 
consisting  of  persons  who  pay  the  police  rates.  The  Town 
Council  thus  consists  of  seventy-five  members,  plus  a  Lord  Dean 
of  Guild  elected  by  the  Merchants  House,  and  a  Deacon  Con- 
vener sent  by  the  Trades  House.  Previous  to  1844  only  what  is 
known  as  the  *  Common  Good  Estate '  was  administered  by  the 
Council,  and  this  still  appears,  in  separate  accounts,  as  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  the  *  Corporation  of  Glasgow ' ;  but,  from 
time  to  time  since  then,  the  Council  has  obtained  powers  from 
Parliament  for  the  formation  of  certain  trusts  and  commissions 
which  it  now  administers.  Looked  at  as  a  whole  this  munici- 
pality presents  a  microcosm  of  its  parent  state.  It  has  its  fiscal 
domain  or  private  economic  estate,  its  industrial  domain,  its 
taxing  power,  and  its  borrowing  power.  And  it  has  its  budget ; 
viz.,  the  accounts  made  up  to  May  81,  and  the  departmental 
estimates  passed  shortly  thereafter. 

First,  then,  in  order  of  history,  if  not  of  importance,  comes 
the  work  of  the  Corporation  proper,  which  consists  in  administer- 
ing the  estate  of  the  Common  Good.  Previous  to  1846  an  octroi 
was  levied  on  all  articles  of  meat  and  drink  entering  the  city, 
and  from  this  octroi  the  municipal  government  was  mostly 
maintained.  The  policy  of  these  days,  however,  was  not  to 
balance  revenue  and  expenditure  and  employ  any  chance  surplus 
in  relieving  taxation,  but  to  show  an  annual  surplus,  and  the 
present  estate  of  the  Corporation  represents  the  accumulation 
of  these  annual  surpluses.  The  value  of  this  property,  as  taken 
September  1893,  is  £1,420,613,  in  the  shape  of  halls,  lands,  feu 
duties,  tramway  permanent  way,  &c.  Against  this  stand  mort- 
gages and  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1,070,935.  The  balance  of 
<£349,678  of  net  free  assets  is  known  as  the  *  Common  Good  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow\' 

The  private  estate,  then,  of  the  city  is  valued  roughly  at 
£350,000.  The  ordinary  revenue  yielded  from  this  is  £49,769, 
against  which  the  expenditure  is  £43,264,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£6,504,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  At  first  sight  this  seems  signi- 
ficant of  corporate  management,  and  recalls  Cossa's  conclusion 
about  the  imperial  fiscal  domain,  that  its  sale  *  is,  in  general, 
to  be  recommended.'  But  it  would  be  quite  misleading  to  think 
of  this  £6,504  as  a  'profit,'  and  to  judge  of  the  management  of 
the  estate  by  its  2  per  cent,   of  net  return.     The  expenditure 
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includes  many  payments  which  are  not  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Common  Good  property,  and  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  met  by  assessment ;  it  includes  also  a  sum  of  i:5,696  for 
interest  on  tramways  sinking  fund,  which  the  Gorporution  was 
not  bomid  to  set  aside,  and  would  not  be  included  in  any  ordinary 
commercial  balance  sheet.  Further,  the  expenditure  of  a  muni- 
cipal estate  like  this  is  ruled  by  many  considerations  besides 
merely  commercial  ones.  On  looking  into  the  accounts  it  appears 
that  one  large  tract  of  land  situated  six  miles  westward  of  the  city 
boundaries  (Dalmuir),  valued  at  £122,344,  but  yielding  net  only 
A*560  as  an  agricultural  subject,  was  acquired  in  1877  with  a  view 
to  a  sewage  scheme  which,  when  completed,  should  yield  a  return 
in  health  and  amenity  that  cannot  well  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
money.  We  find  that  another  area  recently  brought  within  the 
city  (Coplawhill),  valued  at  iJ123,609,  but  yielding  no  more  than 
£90,  is  agricultural  land  acquired  sometime  in  last  century,  and 
only  now  being  laid  off  for  building  purposes.  A  third,  contiguous 
to  the  city's  eastern  boundary,  was  acquired  in  1878  for  a  burial 
gi'ound,  and  so  on.  Again,  every  coi'poration  such  as  this  is 
responsible  for  certain  undertakings  which  it  has  to  subsidize. 
The  seat  rents  collected  from  the  nine  city  churches,  for  example 
(£1,707),  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  nine  stipends  (£3,800), 
not  to  speak  of  precentors,  beadles,  bell-ringers,  repairs,  &c.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Corporation  can  give  a  good 
account  of  every  item  in  its  management. 

There  are  two  remarkable  omissions  from  the  assets  of  the 
Corporation.  One  is  that  of  the  city  churches  just  mentioned, 
eight  of  which  were  erected  from  the  funds  of  the  common 
good.  The  reason  given  is  that,  although  they  may  be  sold  on 
due  occasion,  they  are  not  realisable  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  good  estate.  The  other  is  that  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  oldest  pleasure  ground  in,  the  city,  the  Green,  or  People's 
Park,  a  free  space  of  135  acres  lying  along  the  river  in  the  heart 
of  the  factory  district,  and  generally  considered,  as  overlying  a 
coal  bed,  to  be  worth  at  least  half  a  million  sterling. 

This  Green  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  part  of  the  old 
common  lands  of  the  royal  burgh.  These  were  sold  or  feued  at 
various  times,  and  the  proceeds  applied  largely  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  previously  incurred,  and  that  portion  of  the  Green 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  part  of  these  lands  was  reac- 
quired by  the  burgh  some  time  after  1662.  The  whole  of  the 
Green  was  acquired  by  purchase  at  different  times  between  1662 
and  1792,  and  '  may  be  held  to  be  liable  for  the  proper  debts  of 
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the  city,  which  appear  to  have  been  partially  incurred  to  acquire 
it.'  ^  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Town  Council  is  *  entitled 
to  work  or  lease  the  coal,  fire-clay,  and  other  minerals  under  the 
green,'  Sb  long  as  it  does  not  injure  the  surface  or  create 
nuisance.  Whether  it  is  a  sound  system  of  bookkeeping  to  take 
no  account  of  *  unrealisable  '  assets  or  not,  is  a  much-disputed 
point  which  will  be  considered  later. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  fiscal 
domain  of  the  modern  state  is  now  of  very  little  account,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  a  private  estate  like  this 
to  a  city  disposed  to  make  experiments  and  to  do  '  prospecting  ' 
work  in  municipal  undertakings. 

To  quote  Mr.  Nicol,  the  chamberlain  :  ^  *  Strong  in  posses- 
sion of  its  Common  Good  estate  the  Corporation  has  taken  a 
quite  parental  view  of  its  duty  to  the  citizens.  Indeed,  it  has 
assumed  the  role  of  nursing  mother  to  all  municipal  schemes  in 
their  initial  stages,  undertaking  liability,  advancing  expenses, 
and  taking  the  risk  of  recoupment  should  an  Act  be  obtained, 
and  of  loss  in  the  event  of  failure.  It  has,  besides,  been 
constantly  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens,  to  see  them 
protected  from  inimical  legislation  on  the  part  of  other  promoters 
of  bills  affecting  the  city.* 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Corporation  has  taken  over 
a  function  which  would  be  more  properly  treated  under  the 
industrial  undertakings  of  the  municipality,  namely,  the  direct 
management  and  running  of  the  tramways.  Tramways  were 
first  introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1871,  when  the  lines  were  laid 
by  *the  corporation  and  leased  to  the  Glasgow  Tramway  and 
Omnibus  Company  for  a  term  of  twenty-three  years.  Five  years 
before  the  expiry  of  the  lease  at  June  30  of  the  present  year, 
negotiations  were  entered  on  for  a  renewal,  but  these  having 
broken  down  the  corporation  entered  on  possession  of  its  own 
lines  on  July  1.  None  of  the  old  plant  was  taken  over.  The 
tramway  committee  thus  starts  with  a  permanent  way  which 
cost,  including  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  parliamentary 
powers,  £344,965.  The  equipment  has  taken  to  date  (October, 
1894)  £330,000.  Against  this  the  tramway  committee  engages, 
besides  meeting  interest  and  sinking  fund,  maintenance  and 
renewal  charges,  to  pay  into  the  Common  Good  estate  a  sum  of 

^  See  the  Town  Clerk's  Report  on  tlie  Common  Lands  of  Glasgoio. 

2  Glasgow  is  happy  in  having  as  its  most  courteous  chamberlain  the  author  of 
Vital^  Social^  and  Economic  Statistics  of  the  City  of  Glasgoio — a  quite  invaluable 
mine  of  information. 
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iG9,000  per  annum  by  way  of  rent.  As  the  former  company  paid 
dividends  averaging  7^  per  cent,  over  the  last  ten  years,  the  risk 
of  failure  does  not  seem  great,  and  the  experiment — which  is 
undoubtedly  popular  among  the  citizens — promises  to  be  a  very 
fair  test  of  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  manage  what  is 
admittedly  a  somewhat  difficult  business.  Already  the  fares 
have  been  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labour  of  the  employes  materially  improved. 

Thus  far  the  Corporation  may  be  looked  on  as  it  was  before 
1846 :  a  body  carrying  out  its  own  civic  objects  from  the  produce 
of  its  own  private  estate,  and  limiting  its  expenditure  very  much 
by  that  revenue.  But  long  ago  the  growing  needs  of  the  city 
demanded  an  extension  of  the  municipal  duties,  and,  for  this, 
recourse  was  had  to  borrowing,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
taxation  for  interest  and  sinking  funds.  The  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  then,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  became 
trustees  for  certain  .municipal  midertakings,  and  vested  with 
certain  statutory  powers  of  borrowing  and  taxing. 

Previous  to  1883  money  was  borrowed  by  the  various  depart- 
ments on  mortgage  of  the  individual  properties.  But  since  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Loans  Act  of  that  year  the  city  borrows 
from  the  general  public  as  it  requires  by  an  issue  of  corporation 
stock  secured  on  the  unlimited  taxing  power.  In  this  way  the 
sum  of  £4,230,580  has  been  raised  at  different  rates  from  3J  per 
cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  and  allocated  to  the  various  departments. 
The  last  issue,  at  Whitsunday  1894  (Three  per  Cent.  Eedeemable), 
was  made  at  the  minimum  price  of  £103,  and  the  most  recent 
allotments  have  been  at  £105  5s.  The  sum  just  mentioned  does 
not  include  the  borrowings  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  or  of 
the  Corporation  proper.  Besides  its  corporation  stock  the  Loans 
Fund  borrows  even  more  advantageously  on  temporary  loan, 
amounts  largely  in  excess  of  needs  being  offered  in  sums  from 
£50  to  £50,000.  The  amount  so  borrowed  at  the  last  balance  was 
close  on  £400,000,  and  here  the  bulk  was  taken  in  small  sums  by 
local  investors.  In  all,  the  sum  borrowed  by  the  city  amounts  at 
last  balance  to  £7,646,760.  The  total  assets  of  the  city,  after 
deducting  all  liabilities  other  than  loan  debt,  amount  to 
£10,155,322.1 

First  among  the  departments  which  carry  on  their  work  with 

^  For  these  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Robinson,  the  City  Accountant,  to 
whom,  as  also  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Water  and  Gas  Committees 
respectively,  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  exceeding  kindness  in  checking  my 
statements. 
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borrowed  money  is  the  Corporation  itself.  Apart  from  the 
management  of  its  private  estate  it  has  assumed  certain 
duties  and  levied  certain  assessments.  Chief  among  its  new 
tasks  are  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  suitable  munici- 
pal buildings.  Up  till  now  the  cost  of  these  (including  site 
£172,953)  is  £536,805,  to  meet  which  the  maximum  rate  of  Id. 
per  £  is  imposed.  Following  this  are  seven  small  assessments 
which  require  no  particular  notice.  They  provide  for  registration 
of  births,  &c.,  of  voters,  valuation  of  lands  and  heritages, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,^  deficient  prison  accommo- 
dation, Clyde  embankments,  and  extension  of  municipal  bound- 
aries. These  assessments  are  grouped  under  one  schedule 
and  collected  with  the  police  rates :  they  amount  to  2j[<l. 
per  £,  leviable  in  equal  proportion  on  owners  and  occupiers. 
There  is,  besides,  the  cess  or  land  tax  imposed  on  one  parish 
only  (City),  being  id.  per  £  leviable  as  above.^ 

We  now  pass  to  the  work  which  the  Town  Council  carries  on 
through  its  various  trusts  and  commissions. 

(I.)  The  City  Improvement  Trust, — In  1866  was  passed  an  '  Act 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.*  The  preamble 
bore  that,  *  whereas  various  portions  of  the  city  were  so  built  and 
the  buildings  thereon  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  be  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  many 
of  the  thoroughfares  were  narrow,  circuitous,  and  inconvenient, 
and  it  would  be  of  public  and  local  advantage  if  various  houses 
and  buildings  were  taken  down  and  those  portions  of  the  said 
city  reconstituted,'  the  trustees  were  authorised  to  enter  upon, 
take,  and  use  certain  lands  and  houses  scheduled. 

The  sum  required  was  estimated  at  half  a  milhon,  and  powers 
were  taken  to  impose,  on  occupiers  only,  a  rate  of  6d.  per  £  for 
five  years,  and  3d.  p'ei-  £  for  ten  j^ears  thereafter.  Befpi:e  1878  Inore 
than  half  the  property  acquired  had  been  reformed  and  sold  at 
good  prices.  But  following  the  disaster  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  came  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and 
for  some  years  there  was  no  market  for  the  trust  property.  A 
new  generation  of  ratepayers  forgot  that  the  scheme  had  for  its 
first  object  to  clear  the  city  of  some  very  foul  blots,  and  were 
disposed  to  judge  of  the  property,  now  hanging  fire,  as  they  would 
of   any  ordinary  investment.     Of  late  years,  hovvever,  the  trust 

^  The  Town  Council  acts  in  this  as  Local  Authority,  providing  for  the  trade  in 
foreign  animals. 

2  The  Lunacy  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  assessments,  which  also  appear  on  the 
police  schedule,  are  spent  hy  separate  hodies,  alid  do  not  belong  to  the  municipal 
assessments. 
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has  had  more  justice  done  to  it  by  public  opinion,  and  its  work 
has  some  of  the  recognition  at  home  which  it  undoubtedly  has 
long  had  abroad. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  trust  the  total  cost  of  property 
acquired  is  i*2,029,776,  over  a  million  of  which  has  been  disposed 
of.  Meantime  the  liabilities — for  the  most  part  mortgages  and 
temporary  loans  at  8  per  cent. — are  £1,082,953,  and  the  assets 
£^)04,098,  being  an  excess  liability  of  iJ128,855.  This  is  the 
deficit  which  would  have  to  be  made  good  if  the  trust  were 
wound  up  at  the  present  moment.  The  total  annual  expenditure 
is  ;£49,229,  of  which  ;£30,464  is  interest,  and  £*8,022  expenses 
of  running  the  lodging-houses.  The  total  revenue  is  £55,418, 
consisting  chiefly  of  feu  duties,  £18,621 ;  rents,  £12,556 ;  returns 
from  lodging-houses,  £11,791  ;  and  proceeds  of  the  Ad.  per  £ 
assessment,  £7,567.  This  leaves  a  surplus  revenue  of  £6,188, 
which  goes  to  reduce  the  excess  liability.  No  formal  sinking  fund 
comes  into  operation  till  the  assets  of  the  trust  are  realised. 

There  are  two  items  in  the  work  of  this  trust  of  much 
interest  to  the  economist ;  the  model  lodging-houses,  and  the  model 
tenements.  The  former  consists  of  seven  model  lodging-houses 
(one  reserved  for  women),  valued  at  £86,261.  The  revenue  got 
from  194,283  nightly  lodgers  at  4Jd.  per  night,  22,229  at  4d., 
502,382  at  3id.,  and  36,013  (women)  at  8d.,  amounted  to  £11,791. 
The  expenses,  including  depreciation,  amounted  to  £8,022,  show- 
ing a  return  of  £3,769,  or  £4  7s.  6d.  per  cent.  For  this  under- 
taking there  is  little  but  praise.  The  latter  experiment  is  more 
doubtful,  both  in  purpose  and  success.  It  was  not  the  original 
intention  of  the  trust  to  erect  buildings  of  any  kind  :  private  en- 
terprise, it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  take  up  all  the 
building  sites  as  cleared.  Only  when  certain  lots,  had -b.een.  lying 
idle  for  some  years  did  the  trustees  decide  themselves  to  build, 
justifjdng  their  action  further  by  the  resolve  to  make  their  tene- 
ments a  modeLand  .example  to- the  private  .builder.  *  The  total  cost 
as  yet  involved  is  under  £100,000,  but  only  three  groups  have  been 
rent-bearing  long  enough  for  results  to  be  estimated.  These  are 
situated  in  Salt  market,  formerly  one  of  the  worst  streets  in  the 
city. 

No.  1,  consisting  of  5  three-apartment  houses,  81  two-apart- 
ment, 12  single-apartment,  and  11  shops,  cost  £10,294,  and 
yields  £3  18s.  lOd.  per  cent.  No.  2,  consisting  of  3  three-apart- 
ment houses,  27  two-apartment,  12  single-apartment,  and  14 
shops,  cost  £12,143,  and  yields  £8  lis.  7d.  per  cent.  No.  3,  con- 
sisting of  36  single-apartment  houses,  cost   £8,826,  and   yields 
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i62  17s.  4d.  per  cent.  Unlike  many  similar  municipal  experiments, 
these  returns  are  brought  out  after  calculation  of  full  feu  duties, 
respectively  £225,  £244  Is.,  and  £55  17s.  Indeed,  to  be  just  to 
the  trust,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  these  feus  are  calculated  on 
an  old  valuation  which  is  much  above  what  could  now  be  realised. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  experiment  of  this  sort  would 
pass  without  criticism.  It  is  objected  that,  to  calculate  the  return 
on  each  building  separately,  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the  expense 
of  supervision  really  exercised  by  many  officers  of  the  corpor- 
ation ;  that  no  return  from  property  proves  anything  except  on 
taking  an  average  of  years,  especially  when  the  buildings  are  new 
and  the  repairs  consequently  small :  that  the  tenements  are 
housing  a  superior  class  of  tenants  for  whom  no  special  effort 
need  ever  be  made,  instead  of  attacking  the  real  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  very  poor  ;  that  such  returns  may  suit  well  enough  for  a 
rich  corporation  which  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent,  and  need  not 
look  for  profit,  but  are  not  of  any  value  as  *  models '  to  those  who 
own  and  manage  house-property  as  a  business.  Possibly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  meet  such  criticism  on  purely  economic  grounds. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  £100,000  is  not  badly 
spent  if  the  enterprise  be  regarded,  and  its  lesson  learned,  as  purely 
an  experiment.  If  it  prove — as  the  similar  private  experiment  of 
the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company  seems  to  confirm — that  new- 
buildings  of  the  class  required,  with  all  the  sanitary  appliances 
which  modern  feeling  demands,  caimot  show  a  profit  at  the  current 
rents,  it  will  at  least  make  reformers  look  deeper  before  they  lay 
the  blame  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  one  class. 

(II.)  The  Public  Parks  Trust, — This  trust,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1859,  has  for  object  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
public  parks  and  galleries,  administer  burying  grounds,  &c.,  the 
limit  of  assessment  being  3d.  per  £. 

The  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  £42,072,  the 
principal  items  in  ordinary  ej^penditure  being,  parks  (mostly 
wages),  £11,337;  music,  ^1,739;  galleries,  £3,917;  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  £17,453.  The  revenue,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, is  £39,594,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  comes  from  an 
assessment  of  2\di.  per  £  on  occupiers.  The  deficit,  due  mostly 
to  extraordinai  y  expenditure,  the  greater  part  of  which  would,  by 
most  corporations,  be  charged  to  capital,  accounts  for  the  assess- 
ment being  raised  for  the  coming  year  to  2^d.  The  borrowing 
power  of  the  trust  is  £497,907,  and  the  total  amount  borrowed 
since  its  inception  is  £609,184,  of  which  £202,092  has  been 
repaid  by  sinking  fund,  and  property  sold.     The  entire  liabilities 
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are  £418,324,  and  the  assets  £671,913,  leaving  surplus  assets 
of  £253,589. 

The  method  of  book-keeping  by  which  this  surplus  is  brought 
out  has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  continued.  Since  1881  down  till 
last  year  only  such  portions  of  land  acquired  for  parks  as  were 
considered  adaptable  for  feuing  were  reckoned  among  assets : 
no  valuation  was  attached  to  the  three  older  parks. 

This  year  the  lands  previously  unvalued  appear  among  the 
assets  at  their  original  cost  per  acre  plus  the  expenditure  on  their 
formation  into  parks :  in  other  words,  at  first  cost.  The  newer 
parks  acquired  by  purchase  also  appear  on  the  balance-sheet  at  cost. 
But  two  parks  recently  presented  to  the  city  are  not  valued  at  all, 
except  to  the  amount  of  some  small  expenditure  necessary  to  their 
laying  out.  The  fine  collection  of  old  and  modern  masters  and  the 
contents  of  the  city  museum  remain  unvalued,  although  they  have 
been  partly  presented,  partly  purchased. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  [the  valuation  adopted  by  this  trust 
differs  from  that  favoured  by  the  Corporation  proper.  The  latter 
assumes  that  *  unrealisable  assets  '  should  not  be  valued  :  the  for- 
mer values  them  at  first  cost,  and  carries  the  principle  to  its 
logical  extreme  in  entering  lands  gifted  to  the  city  at  nothing 
but  the  permanent  outlay  subsequently  expended  in  putting  them 
in  order — which  rather  reminds  one  of  valuing  the  gift  horse  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  bill !  But  neither  principle  seems  to  have 
guided  the  trust  when  it  attaches  no  valuation  to  the  contents 
of  its  picture  gallery  and  museum. 

It  is  not  my  task  here  to  criticise  the  municipal  bookkeeping, 
but  the  difference  between  the  deficit  of  £3,747  which  appears  in  the 
previous  year's  accounts,  and  the  surplus  of  £253,589  now  brought 
out,  suggests  the  question  whether  anything  is  really  gained  by 
putting  into  figures  of  money  a  value  which  may  never  be  realised 
in  money.  If  a  deficit  is  misleading,  no  less  so  is  a  surplus.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
assets  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  liabilities  in  the  very  improbable 
case  of  the  trust's  insolvency.  But,  taking  this  view,  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  one  might  have  been  content  to  ignore  the  small 
deficit  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  deficit  had  ever  to  be  made 
good,  there  were  three  great  parks  to  fall  back  upon.  When 
all  is  said,  however,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  sound  sense  in 
the  contention  that  the  ratepayers  should  always  be  kept  aware 
of  how  money  borrowed  has  been  spent,  and  that  this  is  secured 
by  entering  goods  paid  out  of  borrowed  money  at  cost. 
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Whichever  calculation  we  adopt,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  undue  burden  is  being  put  upon  the  future  taxpayers. 
The  assessment  for  the  coming  year  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  present  property,  and  may  be  reduced  as  the  sink- 
ing fund  reduces  the  debt.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  rate- 
payers themselves  to  object  if  any  further  proposal  of  purchase 
would  necessitate  an  increase  of  assessment. 

(III.)  The  Police  Commission. — Of  its  five  departments  the  most 
important  are  those  of  police,  statutory  labour,  and  sanitation. 

(1)  The  Police  Department  spent  last  year  £374,382. 
Its  chief  divisions  are  the  police  establishment,  spending  in  all 
A*123,352;  the  lighting  establishment,  i*59,080;  the  cleansing 
establishment,  £106,828 ;  the  fire  establishment,  £15,265 ;  the 
public  baths,  £11,218;  while  interest  accounts  for  £14,614,  and 
sinking  fund  (at  2^  per  cent,  on  sums  borrowed)  £14,637.  Of 
the  revenue  to  be  placed  against  this  the  chief  items  are :  the 
exchequer  contribution  and  government  grant,  £68,136;  fines, 
£12,000 ;  sales  of  manure,  £10,553 ;  fees  from  washhouses  and 
baths,  £9,640.  The  most  of  the  balance  was  obtained  from  an 
assessment  of  Is.  3d.  per  £  (occupiers)  on  rents  of  £10  upwards, 
and  7^d.  on  rents  under  £10.  The  assessment  for  the  coming  year 
is  14^\d.  and  l^^d.  per  £  respectively. 

(2)  The  Statute  Labour  Department  spent  £107,684. 
The  chief  divisions  of  this  department  are :  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  sewers,  £9,909 ;  public  weighing-machines,  £2,325 ; 
office  of  public  works,  £10,405 ;  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
streets,  £39,864 ;  payment  to  county  road  trustees,  £11,118  ;  while 
interest  accounts  for  £11,296,  and  sinking  fmid  (2  per  cent,  on 
bridges,  2 J  per  cent,  on  sewers,  5  per  cent,  on  pavior  work),  £17,387. 
The  revenue  is  made  up  of  payments  from  other  departments  and 
from  two  assessments;  one  of  Ifd.  per  £  on  both  owners  and 
occupiers,  the  other  of  4^d.,  payable  one  half  by  owners,  one  half 
by  occupiers.  The  assfessments  for  the  coming  year  are  re- 
spectively IJd.  and  4d.  per  £. 

(3)  The  Sanitarj'  Department  spent  £74,553.  The 
principal  expenses  here  are :  two  fever  hospitals,  £34,232 ; 
small-pox  hospital,  £1,809;  joint  hospital,  £2,442;  reception 
rooms,  £1,292;  fumigating  and  disinfecting,  £3,300;  general 
operations  (mostly  wages  to  officers),  £10,805.  *  Interest  and 
repayment  of  principal'  account  for  £14,197.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  £772  of  imperial  contribution  in  aid  towards  the  cost  of 
medical  oflicers  and  sanitary  inspectors,  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
comes  from  two  assessments :  one  of  5d.  per  £,  payable  one  half 
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by  owners,  one  half  by  occupiers,  the  other  of  Jd.  per  £  (occupiers) 
on  rents  of  £10  upward,  and  fd.  per  £  on  rents  under  £10.  The 
assessments  for  the  coming  year  are  respectively  3J|^d.— fd. 
and  f  d. 

Besides  these  three  great  departments  there  are  two  smaller 
ones,  the  Streets  Improvement  Department  and  the  Sewage 
Purification  Department,  spending  respectively  £18,166  and 
£8,927 ;  the  former  paid  out  of  the  general  police  assess- 
ment, the  latter  by  an  assessment  of  |d.  per  £,  payable  one  half 
by  owners,  one  half  by  occupiers.  The  assessment  for  the  coming 
year  is  Ij^d. 

In  all,  the  revenue  of  the  Police  Commission  from  all  depart- 
ments was  £619,911,  and  the  expenditure  £599,459,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  £20,452.  As  interest  and  sinking  funds  are  already  pro- 
vided for,  this  sum  is  mostly  carried  to  credit  of  next  year's 
revenue,  and  the  current  assessments  are  lowered  in  correspond- 
ence. 

Turning  now  to  the  stock  account,  we  find  that  the  total 
liabilities,  representing  moneys  borrowed  from  the  Corporation 
Loans  Fund  and  others,  amount  to  ±1,349,413.  Against  this 
the  total  assets,  including  Government  grants,  heritables,  and 
movables,  are  £2,004,677,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £655,264.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  assets  are 
not  realisable,  either  commercially  or  in  any  circumstances, 
being  sunk  in  streets,  sewers,  and  bridges.  The  principle  of 
valuation  adopted  since  1893  is  to  take  the  original  cost,  lesi 
moneys  repaid  from  sinking  fund.  The  older  bridges,  however, 
have  been  put  down  at  a  valuation  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
competitive  comparison,  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 

The  position  of  this  commission,  then,  is  that  it  performs  the 
important  duties  allotted  to  it  for  the  most  part  by  means  of 
assessments  which  will  scarcely  be  regarded  as  too  heavy  by 
those  who  know  how  thoroughly  the  work  is  done,  and  that  the 
money  borrowed  by  it  has  been  invested  in  property  and  plant 
that  shows  a  substantial  balance  of  assets.  It  is  true  that  this 
balance  is  brought  out  by  valuing  some  large  unrealisable  assets 
at  cost,  minus  sinking  fund.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  particular  assets  consist  of  almost  permanent  forms  of 
capital  for  whose  *  life  insurance  '  no  more  is  required  than  will 
cover  repairs  and  upkeep,  and  that  these  forms  are  as  truly  the 
productive  plant  of  a  *  going  concern '  as  are  factory  floors  and 
foundations.  In  consideration  of  this,  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  say,  as  the  commissioners  did  last  year,  that  the  valuation 
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'  still  far  uiider-states  the  value  of  the  property  vested  by  the  com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  citizens.*  But  whether  this  particular 
method  of  valuation  be  the  best  conceivable  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  method  adopted  in  past  years,  which  brought  out 
a  deficit  of  assets  by  leaving  out  of  account  the  costly  funda- 
mental conditions  of  the  city's  wealth  in  the  shape  of  its  streets, 
sewers,  and  bridges,  was  very  misleading. 

We  come  now  to  the  industrial  domain  of  the  Town  Council, 
the  analogue  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Apart  from  the  tramways,  and  the  building  oper- 
ations of  the  Improvement  Trust,  this  covers  the  work  of  three 
separate  departments,  the  Markets,  Water,  and  Gas  Trusts. 

(I.)  The  Markets  Trust — This  trust  was  formally  constituted 
some  time  before  1850.  It  supplies  buildings  for  markets  and 
slaughter-houses,  the  rates  and  dues  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
traders  in  live  home  cattle  and  horses,  in  butcher  meat  and  fish. 
The  revenue  this  year  is  £22,100,  and  the  expenditure  (includ- 
ing interest,  statutory  sinking  fund,  and  some  extraordinary 
expenditure)  is  £18,369,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £3,731. 

The  assets  are  £259.836  and  the  liabilities  £136,553,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £123,283.  As  these  assets  consist  of  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  lands,  and  houses,  and  are  all  realisable,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  financial 
soundness  of  this  trust. 

(II.)  The  Water  Commission. — In  1853  was  promoted  the 
famous  scheme  for  using  Loch  Katrine,  a  lake  35  miles  away 
from  Glasgow,  as  source  of  the  water  supply.  Before  that  year 
the  standing  water  rate  was  Is.  2d.  per£.  In  1865-6  the  rate  for 
domestic  purposes  fell  to  Is. ;  in  1871-2  to  8d.;  in  1887-8  to  7d.; 
and  in  1890-1  to  6d.  (beyond  the  municipal  bounds,  lOd.),  Id. 
for  public  rate  (owners),  and  4d.per  1,000 gallons  fortradepurposes. 
The  revenue  last  year  was  £177,950  (being  £58,000  from 
domestic  rate,  £16,000  from  public  rate,  and  £98,000  from  other 
than  domestic  purposes),  and  the  expenditure  £135,061,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £42,889,  of  which  £39,611  was  carried  to  sinking 
fund.  As  this  £39,611  includes  sinking  fund  on  the  current,  as 
well  as  on  the  former,  capital  expenditure  immediately  that  it 
becomes  productive,  the  boast  seems  justified  that  the  new  exten- 
sion, by  which  the  present  37,000,000  gallons  of  daily  supply  can 
be  increased  to  70,000,000,  will  not  add  a  farthing  to  the  rate. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  waterworks  to  date  is 
£3,174,672,  which  now  appears  as  capital  assets.  On  the  other 
side  appear  the  moneys  borrowed  on  annuities,  mortgages,  and 
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from  the  Loans  Fund,  together '  with  the  accumulated  sinking 
fund  of  £730,582.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  depreciation  is 
written  off  the  plant,  the  reason  being  that,  on  account  of  the 
durability  of  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  the  like,  the  IJ  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  on  all  money  borrowed  is  considered  to  provide  all 
the  amortisation  necessary. 

(III.)  The  Gas  Trust. — The  supply  of  gas,  first  introduced  into 
the  city  by  private  companies,  was  assumed  by  the  corporation 
in  1869,  the  price  then  being  4s.  7d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  now 
2s.  6d.,  and  has  the  prospect  of  continuing  about  that  figure.  The 
illuminating  power  is  21*3  candles.  The  gross  revenue  is  £569,546, 
of  which  £103,598  comes  from  the  sale  of  residual  products.  The 
gross  expenditure  is  £498,233 ;  of  this  £382,089  is  accounted  for 
by  the  manufacture,  £44,372  by  the  distribution,  £9,000  by 
management  expenses,  £20,100  by  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  and 
£42,304  by  depreciation  account  calculated  at  3^  per  cent,  on 
works  and  pipes,  and  6  per  cent,  on  meters.  The  surplus  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  account  is  accordingly  £71,313.  After  meeting 
annuities  on  stock  and  interest  (£61,617)  and  laying  aside  the 
statutory  sinking  fund  at  1  per  cent.  (£5,550),  there  remains  a 
net  surplus  on  the  year's  operations  of  £4,145. 

The  assets  consist  of  gasworks,  holders,  pipes,  &c.,  to  the  value 
of  £1,359,095.  This  plant  is  entered  at  first  cost  less  an  annual 
depreciation  on  the  depreciating  capital.  The  depreciation  this 
year  is  3J  per  cent,  (on  meters  6  per  cent.),  but  it  has  been  as  high 
as  10  per  cent,  and  as  low  as  1  per  cent.  The  liabilities  are 
£1,191,535,  leaving  a  balance  of  assets  of  £167,560.  The  sinking 
fund  stands  at  £282,028. 

Electric  lighting  was  added  to  the  sphere  of  the  gas  com- 
mittee in  1892  when  it  purchased  the  business  and  plant  of  a 
private  company.  The  work  is  as  yet  little  more  than  tentative, 
the  private  consumers  numbering  only  378  persons,  and  only  one 
district  of  the  city  being  supplied.  The  gross  revenue  last  year 
was  £18,015,  and  the  expenditure,  counting  depreciation, 
£13,985,  showing  a  balance  of  £4,031 ;  from  which,  however,  fall 
to  be  deducted  interest  and  sinking  fund,  £4,638,  showing  a 
deficiency  of  £607,  met  from  the  surplus  on  the  gas  accounts. 
The  trustees,  however,  are  confident  of  better  results  with  the 
extension  already  demanded.  Meanwhile,  the  original  price  of 
7d.  per  Board  of  Trade  unit  has  been  reduced  to  6d.  The  capital 
expenditure  of  this  department  is  £116^585. 

In  considering  these  three  trusts,  the  question  in  which  the 
economist  will  be  most  interested  is  whether  they  afford  an  argu- 
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ment  for  or  against  the  extension  of  the  industrial  activity  of  a 
municipality.  The  quality  of  the  services  rendered  and  the  low 
price  of  supply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  water  and  gas,  are 
matters  of  which  Glasgow  is  not  a  little  proud,  and,  I  think,  with 
justice.  But  two  things  required  to  be  remembered  here.  One 
is  that,  as  a  municipality  seeks  only  to  cover  cost,  not  to  provide 
dividends,  and  can  moreover  borrow  more  cheaply  than  most 
private  persons,  its  prices  may  well  be  lower  than  could  be 
charged  by  private  producers.  The  other  is  that  a  municipality 
has  it  in  its  power,  like  other  monopolists,  to  *  make '  a  price  for 
the  goods  which  it  supplies  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost,  whatever 
that  cost  may  be.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  pleased  with  a  gas  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet  of  21'3  candle-power  :  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that  this  is  a  cheaper  price  than  could  be  charged 
for  the  same  quality  by  any  private  concern  doing  the  same 
work.  It  may  be  quite  true.;  but  the  figures  say  nothing  on  that 
head.  The  only  standard  of  comparison,  then,  for  the  success  of 
municipal  working  is  the  rates  charged  by  other  cities.  On 
applying  this  test,  it  appears  that,  in  water  supply,  Glasgow 
comes  third  among  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Dublin 
being  first  with  a  domestic  rate  of  4d.,  but  with  water  poorer  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  In  gas  Glasgow  comes  fourth  in  point  of 
price  (Newcastle,  Plymouth,  and  Portsea  being  lower),  but  in 
illuminating  power  she  divides  the  first  place  with  Liverpool, 
while  her  capitalisation — which  is  6s.  per  1,000  feet — ^is  just 
about  half  that  of  other  cities.  Judged,  then,  by  the  only 
standard  applicable  in  these  industries,  the  municipality  of 
Glasgow  has  nothing  to  fear  from  criticism. 

It  only  remains  to  ask  what  is  the  annual  burden  which  this 
various  activity  of  the  municipality  imposes  on  the  citizens. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  assessments,  of 
which  the  figures  for  last  year  are  the  following  : — 

The  Corporation,  (jiui  Common  Good  Estate,  levies  no  assessment. 

The  Corporation,  under  special  sta- 
tutes, levies  at  2|d. 

The  City  Improvement  Trust  levies  at  id. 

The  Public  Parks  Ti-ust  levies  at  ^^d.      . 

The  Police  Commission  levies 

The  Water  Commission,  for  Domestic  a,nd 

Public  Rate,  levies  .  .  .  57,463     2    5^ 

£561,048  13  111 


£ 

s. 

d. 

34,206  17  lOA 

7,567 

9 

54 

34,125 

17 

9 

427,685 

6 

5 
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No  account  is  taken  in  the  above  of  the  market  dues,  the 
water  supplied  through  meters,  and  the  gas  ;  these  being  special 
services  voluntarily  purchased,  while  the  assessments  given  are 
general  and  compulsory.  The  water  and  gas  for  public  purposes  ^ 
are  charged  to  the  various  departments  and  paid  through  them. 
Thus  £561,048  is  the  annual  contribution  which  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 

of  their  municipal  housekeeping. 

William  Smart 


Note. — ^To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  should  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  the  above,  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  municipal  work 
and  finance ;  that  is,  to  the  undertakings  carried  on  directly  by  the 
*  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.' 
The  School  Board,  with  its  assessment,  is  without  my  subject,  as  is  also 
the  provision  for  the  Poor,  sane  and  insane,  administered  with  separate 
assessments  by  the  three  parochial  boards,  on  two  of  which  the 
Council,  as  such,  has  no  representation.  For  the  same  reason  I  take 
no  cognisance  of  the  body  which  cares  for  our  great  river ;  the  Clyde 
Trust,  with  its  £370,000  of  revenue  from  dues,  and  its  £5,000,000  of 
indebtedness :  except  that  10  out  of  the  25  trustees  are  taken  from  the 
Town  Council,  and  that  the  Lord  Provost  is  perpetual  chairman,  this 
trust  is  managed  independently,  and  has  no  taxing  power. 

^  The  *  Public  Water  Rate '  is  simply  an  assessment  on  owners,  not  a  tax  for 
public  supply. 
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The  currency  question  in   the  reign  of  Edward  I.   was  a 
simpler  one  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.     No  private  forms  of 
money  then  existed  except  bills  of  exchange,  and  those  only  to  a 
small  extent.     The  introduction  of  bimetallism  into  England  was 
not  to  take  place  until  the  reign  of  Edward,  III.,  and  inconvert- 
ible notes  were  undreamed  of.     The  problem  presented  to  the 
statesman  was  in  its  simplest  form— how  to  insure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  silver  for  the  business  of  the  country,  and  how  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  in  case  such  a  supply  could  not  be  secured  ;  a 
subordinate  question  w^as  the  best  method  of  using  the  King's 
privilege  of  coining  money  as  a  method  of  raising  revenue  in  some 
shape  or  other.     To  the  first  of  these  three  questions  Edward  I. 
was  under  no  compulsion  to  find  an  answer.     The  commercial 
position  of  England  during  his  reign  was  always  strong  enough 
to  enable  her  to  procure  as  much  silver  as  she  might  require,  even 
in  a  period  when  the  economy  of  the  country  was  increasingly 
becoming  a  money  economy.     The  same  causes  saved  the  King 
often  from  any  care  concerning  substitutes  for  silver.     But  a  few 
words  may  be   permitted  on  this   point.     Scarcity  of  metallic 
currency  in   modern  times  has  been   counteracted  by  the   use 
of  an  inconvertible  currency,  whose  value  is  allowed  to  vary 
according  to  temporary  causes.     In  this  way  a  cheap  supply  of 
currency  is  readily  attainable,  and  one  showing  by  its  fluctuations 
of  value  whether  it  is  being  wisely  employed  or  not.    In  mediaeval 
times  no  such  resource  was  available.     A  government  distressed 
for  want  of  silver — and,  except  at  exceptional  times,  all  govern- 
ments were  thus  distressed— had  no  resource  except  the  debase*" 
ment   of   its    coinage   either    in    weight   or   fineness,    or  both. 
Inconvertible  currency  in  modern  times  has  often  been  abused, 
and  mediaeval  princes  were  occasionally  prone  to  similar  mis- 
conduct.   But  the  cause  of  the  two  phenomena  is  the  same  ;  and 
just  as  to-day  the  height  of  the  premium  on  gold  may  afford  a 
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measure  of  the  commercial  strength  of  a  comitry,  so  in  mediaeval 
times  does  the  extent  and  speed  of  the  inevitable  debasement  of 
the  coin.  The  contrast  between  the  commercial  history  of  France 
and  England  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  English 
shilling  and  the  French  sou  once  contained  the  same  value  of 
silver. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  administration  of  the  currency  was 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  King's  revenue.  To  this  fact  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  series  of  statistics  relating  to  the  currency, 
upon  which  this  paper  is  mainly  based.  The  administration  of 
the  currency  was  intrusted  to  the  Warden,  Master  Moneyer,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Cavibium  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
elsewhere.  This  office,^  which  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Mint,  is  so  closely  concerned  in  the  subject  of  this  paper  that 
some  account  of  its  constitution  and  working  must  here  be 
given.  The  chief  source  of  our  information  on  these  points  is  a 
treatise  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  entitled  Tractatus 
Novcd  Monetae.  The  exact  date  ^  of  the  document  is  a  question 
of  some  difficulty,  but,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  on 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  alteration  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Mint  took  place  between  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
the  composition  of  this  document.  From  internal  evidence  it  is 
clear  that  the  writer  was  a  foreigner,  that  he  was  most  probably 
Master  Moneyer  in  the  English  Mint,  and  that  he  was  not  always 
at  ease  in  that  position.  His  motives  for  composing  this  treatise  ^ 
he  does  not  mention,  and  his  name  must  be  matter  of  conjectm'e. 
But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  personal  interest,  his  book  is  of  a  kind 
as  useful  as  it  is  micommon ;  for  it  contains  an  account  of  the 
method  used  by  the  Mint  in  purchasing  silver,  in  assaying  it, 
and  in  accounting  to  the  King  for  his  profits  and  the  expenses  of 
the  workmanship. 

After  a  short  paragraph  relating  to  Numa  Pompilius  and  the 

*  The  word  cambmm  has  been  variously  translated  as  '  Mint,'  or  *  Exchange.' 
Madox  uses  both  words  indifferently.  Later  practice  inclines  towards  '  exchange.' 
We  have  preferred  *  mint,'  on  account  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  office. 

'  Two  hypotheses  seem  possible  as  to  this  date.  First,  that  the  treatise  was 
written  in  or  after  the  year  1350,  by  an  author  who  was  not  concerned  to  explain 
the  details  of  the  coinage  of  that  date.  This  is  supported  by  a  reference  in  the 
tract  itself  to  an  ordinance  of  1350.  Second,  that  the  treatise  was  written  originally 
in  the  year  1279  or  1280 ;  and  that  additions  were  made  to  this  original  in  the 
year  1350.  The  authors  incline,  with  some  reserve,  to  this  last  opinion,  consider- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  further  investigation  is  needful  to  settle  this  point. 
As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  the  Mint  practice  between  the  two 
dates,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  at  great  length  in  this  place. 

»  Tlie  Red  Book,  f.  262. 

E   2 
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word  nummus  the  author  lays  down  that  before  issuing  money 
the  King  should  first  publish  an  ordinance  defining  the  weight  and 
denomination  of  the  coins  to  be  made,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
silver  to  be  employed.     These  particulars  are  also  given,  it  may 
be  added,  in  the  indentures  between  the  King  and  the  Master 
Moneyer,  by  which  the  currency  was  from  time  to  time  regu- 
lated.     There   are   in   the   Eed  Book  specimens  of  two  such 
documents,  one  an  ordinance^  for  the  recoinage  of  1280,  and 
the  other  the  indenture*  with   Master  W.  de  Turnemire,  the 
Master  Moneyer,  who  conducted  the  actual  operations  of  the 
Mint  at  that  time.      Some  portions  of  the  ordinance  may  be 
quoted  here,  translated  from  their  original  French.     *  First,  that 
a^  standard  shall  be  made  that  shall  remain  in  the  Exchequer,  or  in 
such  a  place  as  the  King  shall  determine.     And  according  to  the 
form  of  the  standard  shall  the  money  be  made,  and  of  like  fineness 
with  the  standard.   And  it  shall  be  marked,  made,  and  struck  with 
the  impress  of  the  old  die  and  the  new  '  ^ — that  is,  with  the  old  die 
on  the  reverse  and  the  new  die  with  the  head  of  Edward  on  the 
obverse.    *  Further,  that  the  large  money  of  four  sterlings  shall  be 
of  the  fineness  of  the  aforesaid  standard.*     Groats  or  fourpenny 
pieces  were  now  first  coined.     *  Further,  that  the  farthings  be 
round,  and  they  shall  all  be  made  at  London  and  nowhere  else, 
and  they  shall  be  called  **  Lundreis.'*  '^    Then  follow  directions 
as  to  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  farthings,  and  the  remedy 
allowed  in  their  manufacture.    It  is  explained  that  in  order  to  make 
these  farthings  of  sufficient  size  more  alloy  is  to  be  added  to  them 
than  to  the  pence.     In  fact,  £1  worth  of  farthings  is  to  weigh 
63s.  5d.  in  pence,  so   that,  while   a  farthing  contained  J  of  a 
penny's  weight  of  pure  silver,  it  was  made  up  to  weigh  rather 
more  than  |  of  a  penny  by  means  of  added  alloy.    Halfpence  were 
also  coined  about  this  time,  but  the  ordinance  does  not  mention 
them.     The  other  subjects  explained  in  it  are  the  remedy  allow- 
able in  the  case  of  pence,  and  the  provisions  for  the  trial  of  the 
pyx,  and  the  conclusion  is  as  follows :  *  Further,  that  the  King 
cause  to  be  cried  throughout  his  realm  that  no  man  change  money 
or  ingots  or  any  manner  of  silver  except  at  the  King's  Mint,  and 
that  no  man  be  so  bold  as  to  carry  out  of  the  realm  the  sup- 
pressed money.'     This  ordinance  or  suggestions  for  an  ordinance 

1  Red  Booh,  f.  245. 

*  Red  Bookf  f.  247.  For  a  different  and  more  authentic  version  see  Pipe  Boll, 
15  Edward  I.,  under  the  Mint  account  of  Gregory  de  Rokesle  and  Roland  de  Podio. 

'  The  name  always  given  to  the  farthing  is  *  ferling,'  which  is  often  confused 
with  *  sterling '  by  the  scribes  of  Edward's  reign.  The  term  *  Lundreis '  never 
seems  to  have  been  generally  used. 
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may  explain  the  sort  of  document  the  author  of  the  Treatise  in 
the  Bed  Book  was  thinking  of.  The  next  needful  step  is  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  declaring  the  new  money  to  be  legal 
tender,  and  thus  securing  the  legal  position  of  the  Mint  officials. 
The  author  then  turns  to  the  process  of  assaying,  purchasing, 
and  coining  silver,  and  testing  the  coinage  when  complete. 
After  a  little  Aristotelian  digression  concerning  the  *  matter ' 
and  *  form '  of  money,  he  enters  upon  the  arithmetic  of  the  mint 
at  great  length.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  consider  one  case. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  merchant  appears  at  the  Mint  with  a 
pound  of  silver  of  Tours  to  be  coined ;  upon  an  assay  ^  it  is 
found  to  contain  10  dwt.  of  copper  to  the  pound.  Now  on  all 
silver  there  are  certain  fixed  charges — seignorage,  mintage,  &c. 
— to  be  made  before  it  is  coined.  In  the  case  of  foreign  silver 
these  charges  are  fixed,*  mintage  at  5Jd.  and  seignorage  at  9d. 
in  the  pound  of  silver.  Moreover,  the  standard  fineness  of 
English  money  is  18^  dwt.  of  copper  per  pound  of  silver.  To  the 
Tours  silver  8J  dwt.  more  of  copper  can  be  added  to  bring  it  to 
the  proper  fineness,  making  thus  248J  dwt.  of  standard  silver ; 
out  of  this  he  will  retain  14^  dwt.  for  the  mintage  and  seignorage, 
and  return  to  the  merchant  when  the  coinage  is  complete  his 
pound  of  silver  in  coin  less  6  dwt.  of  silver.  In  the  language  of 
the  Mint,  the  Tours  silver  has  been  bought  at  (id.  In  fact,  if  d 
be  the  total  deduction  per  pound  on  the  score  of  seignorage, 
mintage,  &c.,  and  c  be  the  number  of  pennyweights  of  copper  in 
a  pound  of  the  proposed  silver,  we  have  for  the  ascertaining 
of  the  resulting  deduction  the  equation  x  =  c-\-  d—18h.  For  the 
most  part  the  Mint  dealt  only  with  silver  above  English  stan- 
dard, which  would  be  bought  at  14^  dwt.  per  pound.  Higher 
grades  of  silver  were  bought  of  course  at  less  and  less ;  for  silver 
containing  only  4  dwt.  of  copper  to  the  pound  no  deduction  was 
made,  and  for  silver  above  this  standard  a  bonus  would  actually 
be  returned  to  the  merchant.  These  higher  grades  of  silver  are 
described  in  a  different  manner  to  the  lower  ones.     As  has  been 

^  For  the  assay  }  oz.  of  the  silver  per  lb.  was  dissolved  in  molten  lead,  and  after- 
wards extracted  in  a  purified  form  from  that  metal.  Every  grain  by  which  the  J  oz. 
was  then  diminished  shows  that  as  many  dwts.  of  alloy  were  present  in  the  lb. 

3  These  are  the  amounts  quoted  by  the  writer :  Id.  was  alloyed  for  mintage  on 
English  decried  money.  It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  pound  used  in 
the  ^lint  is  the  Tower  pound  =  5,400  grains  troy.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Id. 
does  not  weigh  quite  1  dwt.  or  ^J^^  of  a  lb.,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether 
silver  is  reckoned  by  weight  or  by  tale.  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  all 
used  both  as  monetary  terms  and  as  weights ;  but  1  lb.  weight  of  silver  =  2i9d.  of 
money.  This  gives  rise  to  difficulties  that  are  sometimes  insurmountable  in 
considering  the  details  of  a  particular  ction 
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said,  silver  containing  10  dwt.  of  copper  to  the  pound  is  said  to 
be  bought  at  6d. ;  and  this  form  is  used  up  to  but  not  including 
the  silver  containing  only  4  dwt.  to  the  pound.  This  silver  is 
said  to  be  bought  for  20s., ^  meaning  that  for  the  weight  of  silver 
tendered  for  purchase  the  same  weight  of  coin  was  returned  ; 
pure  silver  would  be  described  as  bought  for  20s.  4eZ.  The  reason 
for  this  change  of  practice  is  to  be  found  of  course  in  the 
impossibility  of  using  negative  quantities  in  arithmetical 
reasoning. 

A  little  consideration  of  these  arithmetical  operations  leads 
to  the  curious  result  that  there  is  an  error  in  them,  and  that 
silver  of  a  given  fineness  cannot  be  produced  in  the  manner 
described.  This  is  of  course  true  ;  supposing  the  silver  presented 
at  the  Mint  to  consist  of  various  parcels  containing  from  120  ^ 
dwt.  of  copper  to  the  pound  up  to  none  at  all,  the  resulting 
*  standard '  silvers  would  contain  from  32  dwt.  of  copper  to  17*2 
dwt.  in  each  pound.  The  only  bullion  of  standard  fineness 
would  be  that  which  had  been  of  standard  fineness  to  begin 
with.^  Now  the  calculations  that  have  been  so  far  described  are 
those  that  concern  the  Warden  of  the  Mint,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  purchase  of  silver,  and  who  was  responsible  both  for  collecting- 
the  seignorage  and  returning  the  coin  to  the  merchants.  From 
his  point  of  view  the  quality  of  the  silver  was  unimportant ;  a 
pound  in  weight  was  a  pound  in  weight,  whatever  its  fineness. 
All  his  duty  was  to  pass  the  purchased  silver  over  to  the  Master 
Moneyer,  with  an  intimation  that  he  had  purchased  it^  at  or  for 
such  a  sum,  and  that  in  consequence  each  sample  was  to  have  so 
much  alloy  put  to  it.  If  the  silver  were  of  standard  fineness 
or  better,  no  difficulty  arose ;  but  if  it  were  of  a  worse  nature,  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  moneyers  to  add  the 
amount  of  alloy  required  from  them ;  and,  while  all  silver  better 
than  the  standard  was  a  source  of  gain  to  the  moneyer,  all  silver 
of  lower  fineness  was  a  direct  cause  of  loss.  That  this  difficulty 
was  felt,  though  the  cause  of  it  was  rather  a  mystery,  is  shown 
by  a  very  curious  passage  in  the  treatise.*  '  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore,' complains  the  author,  'that  in  computing  the  alloy  for 

^  Emptuin  ad  vj.  denarios,  cmptum  per  xx.  solidos,  are  the  phrases.  Vide 
Exch.  Q.B.  Miscellajicay  Mint  Accounts,  rotulos  emptionum  passim. 

2  Metal  containing  less  than  half  its  weight  of  silver  is  not  silver,  says  our 
author. 

'  In  a  later  paragraph  of  the  treatise  another  method  of  computing  the  alloy  is 
given.  It  is  arithmetically  correct,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  passage 
an  interpolation.    See  Red  Book,  f.  263. 

*  Red  Book,  f.  262. 
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English  money,  no  rule  but  this  (i.e.  that  already  explained)  is 
observed,  unless  the  Master  Moneyer  on  his  own  assay  should 
think  fit  to  add  less  copper  than  the  amount  fixed  in  order  to 
improve  the  money.'  But  if  he  does  so  the  full  poundage  will 
still  be  charged  upon  him,  and  he  will  get  no  advantage  from  so 
doing,  unless  he  happens  in  this  way  to  make  money  better  than 
the  standard.  The  whole  question  of  the  purity  of  money 
is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  person  purchasing.  And  there- 
fore the  Master  Moneyer  ought  to  be  the  buyer  of  silver. 
But  in  England,  where  this  is  managed  by  the  Warden,  it  may 
happen  that  he  may  not  be  careful  to  keep  a  fair  average  of  fine- 
ness. *  And  again,  if  perchance  burning  with  hatred  and  envy 
he  feel  grief  and  pain  at  the  salary  and  position  of  the  Master 
Moneyer,  but  grov.  ocund  at  manifold  loss  falling  upon  him,  he 
may  let  his  purchases  be  guided  by  the  zeal  of  fraud  and  malice, 
not  only  to  the  cheating  of  the  Master,  but  also  to  the  corruption 
and  subversion  of  the  King's  money  ;  of  which,  if  he  be  convicted, 
no  law  should  protect  him  from  making  good  the  damage  to  the 
King  and  the  Master,  and  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  ill-doing.'  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  occasionally  either  by  error  or  possibly 
of  set  purpose  the  Warden  over-estimated  the  fineness  of  the 
silver  purchased  by  him ;  but  the  true  explanation  of  the 
grievance  of  the  Master  Moneyer  is  the  faulty  nature  of  the 
English  arithmetic.^ 

The  purchased  silver  after  reduction  to  standard  fineness  is 
next  delivered  to  workmen  to  be  converted  into  blanks  of  the 
proper  weight.  At  the  date  of  the  treatise  each  pound  of  metal 
should  produce  243  of  these  blanks,  with  an  allowance  by  way 
of  remedy  of  Id.  either  way  in  the  pound.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  money  made  with  less  accuracy  than  this  was  still 
allowed  to  pass.  If  the  error  were  only  mediocris  not  eiwrmis 
the  money  was  not  rejected,  but  the  Master  Moneyer  was  either 
chargeable  with  the  deficiency  or  required  to  mix  the  light  coin 
with  heavier  coin  so  that  the  error  might  be  compensated.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged,  the  pennies  were  far  more  accurately  made 
than  either  the  halfpence  or  the  farthings.  For  this  work,  as  far 
as  the  pence  are  concerned,  the  workmen  received  2\d.  per  pound 
of  metal  worked.  After  the  blanks  had  been  tested  for  weight 
and  fineness  they  were  then  delivered  to  other  workmen  to  be 
struck.     For  this  work  the  rate  of  pay  was  \d,  per  pound.    What 

^  In  one  part  of  the  treatise  the  author  works  out  the  problem  of  mixing  two 
silvers  of  different  fineness  to  make  the  standard  metal.  His  arithmetical  terms 
seem  due  to  Euclid. 
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the  average  earnings  and  daily  output  of  a  workman  were  can  only 
be  roughly  estimated.^  When  not  employed  he  received  8d,  to  lOd. 
a  day ;  a  woman  worker  at  Chester  received  5d,  Their  expenses 
from  Paris  or  Flanders  to  their  place  of  employment  were 
liberally  paid.*  But  before  building  on  any  of  th6se  figures  it  is 
needful  to  remember  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  unit  is.  It 
is  always  possible  that  a  workman  was  bound  to  find  other 
workmen  to  work  under  him  who  would  share  in  his  wages.  In 
any  case  the  contrast  between  lOd.  a  day  for  a  workman  un- 
employed and  4s.  lOd.  a  month  for  the  same  man  when  at  work 
points  to  a  diflSculty  for  which  no  explanation  can  be  offered. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  of  the  pound  of  bullion  243  pence 
were  made.  The  exact  date  at  which  the  old  number  of  240  was 
altered  to  243  cannot  at  present  be  stated  with  certainty,  but 
roughly  speaking  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  1276.^  It  is  not 
so  much  a  debasement — for  the  existing  money  was  debased — as 
a  method  by  which  the  king  could  exact  a  secret  profit.  At  first 
the  seller  of  silver  received  back  only  240  pence  out  of  the  243 
due  to  him  besides  being  charged  with  the  admitted  deductions. 
This  dishonest  revenue  w^as  however  soon  abandoned,  and  in 
March  1281  the  weight  of  the  penny  was  publicly  fixed  at  the 
^jid,  part  of  a  Tower  pound  of  standard  silver,  or  at  22|  grains 
troy.  In  the  words  of  the  Pipe  Eoll,*  the  pound  of  the  Mint 
was  brought  back  to  the  pound  of  the  exchequer.  Before  that 
date  the  person  taking  coin  from  the  Mint  would  expect  240  to 
weigh  a  pound  at  the  exchequer,  and  find  himself  mistaken  ;  after 
that  date  he  would  know  the  truth. 

The  final  testing  of  the  coin  before  its  issue  was  the  duty  of 
the  Warden  ;  and  the  rules  for  his  guidance  are  fully  given, ^  with 
suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial  of  the  pyx.  But  the 
methods  described  are  those  used  in  any  of  the  English  mints, 
both  those  which  from  time  to  time  were  established  in  the 
provinces  and  those  in  private  hands.  These  last  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  were  few  in  number.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

^  If  we  assume  that  all  the  men  hrouglit  over  in  the  spring  of  1300  were  full}' 
employed  except  for  the  time  when  board  wages  were  paid  them,  the  average 
monthly  wages  work  out  at  4s.  lOd.  for  London,  6s.  4d.  for  Exeter,  6s.  OJd.  for 
Chester,  9s.  Q^d.  for  York  and  Hull,  and  £1  Is.  5d.  for  Bristol.  But  these  rates  are 
not  more  than  rough.     See  Pipe  Roll^  33  Edward  I. 

*  £2  to  £2  14s.  a  head  for  the  journey  to  London.     Pipe  Roll,  35  Edward  I. 

>  Kuding,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  authors  citing  them  assign  the  date  1299-1300  to 
this  change.  This  is  beyond  question  incorrect.  Cf.  statements  on  this  point  made 
in  Ruding  (1817),  vol.  i.  p.  370  and  pp.  387,  388. 

<  Pipe  Roll,  15  Edward  I.  «  Red  Book,  f.  263. 
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had  a  share  (f)  of  the  profits  of  the  Mint  of  Canterbury,  but 
only  as  a  sleeping  partner  with  the  King.  The  Archbishop 
possibly  had  a  mint  at  York ;  and  the  Bishop  certainly  had  one 
at  Durham,  as  befitted  his  palatinate.  The  great  Abbey  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  also  possessed  one,  and,  if  Ending  is  right  in  aflfirm- 
ing  that  coins  of  Edward  I.  exist  bearing  the  impress  *  Eeading,' 
the  mint  of  that  Abbey  must  have  been  at  work  during  his  reign. 
Few  details  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  these  mints  are  dis- 
coverable, but  the  output  is  not  likely  to  have  been  of  much  im- 
portance. Canterbury  must  of  course  be  excepted  from  this 
statement. 

Of  the  provincial  mints  the  most  permanent  and  important 
was  the  mint  of  Canterbury.  It  was  managed  in  close  con- 
nection with  London ;  and  owing  to  its  position  near  Dover  and 
other  Channel  ports  it  was  the  chief  place  for  coining  foreign 
silver.  It  was  in  active  work  during  almost  the  whole  of 
Edward's  reign,  and  follows  London  closely  in  its  history.  The 
other  provincial  mints,  on  the  other  hand,  only  emerge  into 
activity  at  the  two  periods  of  recoinage,  about  1280  and  again  in 
1300.  The  facts  of  the  first  period  are  of  doubtful  construction. 
We  know  ^  that  at  that  time  the  Mint  of  London  received  certain 
sums  from  the  provincial  mints,^  viz.  from  York  £1,500,  from 
Bristol  £2,500,  from  Lincoln  £1,000,  and  from  Durham 
£366  13s.  4d.  We  also  know  that  under  William  de  Turnemire's 
indenture  he  was  to  maintain  mints  at  York  and  Bristol,  twelve 
furnaces  in  each,  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of 
Lincohi  or  Durham.  At  the  same  time  some  coining  was  carried 
on  at  both  those  places,  and  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  no  private 
mint  is  known  to  have  existed  there.  From  these  data  only 
rough  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  sum  of  £5,366  13s.  4d  is 
probably  made  up  of  three  items,  viz.  money  borrowed  by  the 
King  for  the  purpose  of  recoinage  and  returned  to  him  in  the  new 
form,  the  King's  profit  on  old  money  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be 
recoined,  and  possibly  old  money  collected  at  the  places  named 
and  transmitted  to  London.  In  what  proportion  these  three 
elements  enter  into  the  total  cannot  at  present  be  known.  If  we 
knew  the  period  for  which  these  mints  were  at  work,  we  might 
compare  the  probable  output  of  the  twenty-four  furnaces  at 
work  at  Bristol  and  York  with  the  eight  then  employed  at 
Canterbury,^  but  this  information  is  not  obtainable, 

^  Pipe  Roily  15  Edward  I. 

'  See  Pipe  Rollt   16  Edward  I.    The  mint  at  Durham  may  have  been  the 
Episcopal  mint  there.  ^  William  de  Turnemire's  indenture. 
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For  the  period  1299-1300  the  evidence  is  more  ample.  We 
have  complete  details  of  the  working  of  the  new  mints  then 
established  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  York  and  Hull,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  of  the  numbers  of  their  staff.  At  Bristol 
there  were  thirty-seven  men  employed,  at  Hull  and  York  fifty-five, 
at  Newcastle  twenty,  at  Exeter  thirty,  and  at  Chester  the  same 
number.^  The  mint  which  continued  longest  in  activity  was  that 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  strike,  as  an  item  in  the  account  is  for  the  expense  of 
bringing  back  some  of  the  staflf  who  had  run  away  to  Berwick, 
possibly  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  rate  of  their  pay.  With  these 
staffs  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  staff  employed  at  London 
at  the  same  date.  The  chief  oflQcials  were  the  Warden  and  the 
Master  moneyer,  whose  functions  have  already  been  described. 
There  was  a  campsor,  cambitor,  or  exchanger,  who  seems  to  have 
supervised  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  especially  of  coin ;  in  addi- 
tion to  these  a  clerk,  an  assayer,  and  a  door-keeper  ^  make  up  the 
supervising  staff.  The  office  of  Cutter  of  the  dies  was  hereditary 
in  the  family  Fitz  Otho,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  John  de 
Boutetourt,  who  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife,  did  more  than  receive 
a  due  of  Is.  for  every  new  die  made  in  the  mint.  The  Master- 
moneyer  and  Assayer  were  usually  foreigners,  but  with  one  ex- 
ception^ the  other  chief  officials  were  English.  In  the  year  1299- 
1300  no  fewer  than  150  foreign  workmen  were  added  to  the  London 
staff,  which  was  probably  very  small  at  that  time.  A  building 
400  feet  long  was  either  repaired  or  newly  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  It  is  probable  that  this  staff  was  larger  than  it 
was  possible  to  keep  at  full  work,  but  making  allowance  for  this 
we  still  find  London  far  larger  than  any  of  the  temporary  mints, 
and  larger  than  Canterbury. 

The  silver  used  in  the  English  mint  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads  :  silver  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Brussels,  Baudekin 
silver,  old  English  money  known  by  the  name  of  billon,  silver 
generally  described  as  foreign  silver,  a  small  quantity  from 
the  Devonshire  mines,  and  a  small  quantity  derived  from  silver 
plate  melted  down.  These  are  the  descriptions  used  in  the 
Warden's  accounts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  unimportant 
exception  of  the  silver  from  Devon  none  of  this  is  raw  silver, 

^  Pipe  Roll,  33  Edward  I.  The  scribe  has  consistently  written  *  Oxon,'  but  the 
correction  to  Exon  is  clearly  right. 

-  Hostiariiis. 

3  Roland  de  Podio's  position  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  brother  Henry 
de  Podio  was  the  head  of  an  important  firm  of  Lucca  financiers. 
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or  even  silver  of  known  origin.  The  author  of  the  treatise  in 
the  Red  Book  mentions  as  typicaJ  examples  of  silver,  old 
money  of  England,  Baudekin  silver,  silver  of  Tours  or  Ghent,^ 
and  silver  of  Limoges.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
here  also ;  the  only  one  of  these  silvers  which  is  likely  to  have 
been  freshly  dug  silver  is  the  silver  of  Limoges ;  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Baudekin  *^  silver,  are  named  merely  from 
the  place  exporting  them.  In  fact,  the  production  of  new  silver 
at  the  time  was  very  scanty.  The  chief  sources  were  Spain,  the 
South  of  France,  Saxony,  and  possibly  other  parts  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Norway.  But  the  output  was  always  insignificant 
compared  with  the  demand  ;  and  for  this  reason  most  of  the 
material  used  in  the  mint  of  England  had  probably  once  formed 
part  of  the  coinage  of  other  countries.  It  was  probably  brought 
to  the  mint  in  the  form  of  ingots,  having  already  been  to  some 
extent  refined  both  for  easier  carriage  and  in  order  partly  to 
escape  the  deductions  charged  there.  But  in  whatever  form  the 
foreign  silver  came,  it  came  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  stream. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  favoured  the  influx,  but  deeper 
causes  were  also  at  work.  The  English  wool  trade  is  one  of  those 
facts  in  history  that  have  acquired  a  resemblance  to  the  justness 
of  Aristides  and  the  geological  influence  of  Tenterden  steeple. 
But  it  is  the  key  to  the  power  of  England  over  the  question  of  the 
appreciation  of  silver.  The  French  Government  of  the  time  felt 
the  difficulty  in  its  acutest  form  ;  the  value  of  silver  in  that 
country  fluctuated  enormously  from  month  to  month ;  ^  while  at 
the  same  time  in  England  the  store  of  silver  was  gradually  in- 
creasing. There  was,  however,  no  danger  of  any  over-supply. 
The  rapid  growth  of  an  internal  money  economy  demanded  a 
similar  increase  in  the  supply  of  money,  and,  as  will  be  after- 
wards noted,  the  country  was  ready  to  make  up  for  any  lack 
of  a  regular  supply  by  accepting  other  coins. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  more  permanent  influences,  ad- 
ministrative and  otherwise,  which  affected  the  currency.  The 
remainder  of  this  essay  must  be  given  to  the  phases  of  its  history. 
On  Edward's  return  to  England  from  Palestine  the  condition  of 
the  money  soon  attracted  his  attention.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  coin  was  debased   in  fineness  generally,  but  it  had  suffered 

*  Reading  Gandavo,  which  is  certainly  right.  These  two  are  of  the  same  fine- 
ness.    Limoges  silver  is  described  as  practically  pure. 

^  Probably  silver  used  for  making  silver  thread. 

'  Le  Blanc,  Traits  Eistoriquc  dcs  Monnoyes  de  France,  Ordonnances  dcs  Hois  de 
France, 
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seriously  from  clipping.  In  payments  made  to  the  Exchequer  a 
regular  deduction  of  Is.  in  the  pound  was  made  on  account  of  this 
depreciation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  represents  an 
excessive  charge.^  The  first  step  taken  by  the  king  was  of  a 
penal  kind.  By  the  statute  of  3  Edward  I.  c.  15,*  the  penalties 
for  offences  against  the  coinage  were  made  more  severe.  A 
special  assize  was  held  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Jews  in  this  connection,  and  a  large  number  of  them  incurred 
sentences  of  death  and  forfeiture  for  their  misconduct.  Nor  were 
they  the  only  offenders ;  Christians,  including  some  in  high  rank, 
were  also  found  guilty  of  this  offence.  But  this  was  no  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil,  and  for  this  purpose  Edward  had  recourse  to 
a  recoinage.  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  who  was  at  this  time 
Warden  of  the  mint,  seems  to  have  been  in  financial  straits,  but 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  of&ce  for  a  time.  On  the  30th  of 
November  1278,  more  vigorous  steps  were  however  taken. 
Gregory  de  Eokesle,  an  important  citizen  of  London,^  was  ap- 
pointed warden,  together  with  Eoland  de  Podio,  a  merchant  of 
Lucca,  who  had  already  held  of&ce  in  the  Customs.*  On  the 
following  1st  of  May  they  took  over  the  charge  of  the  London 
Mint,  and  the  work  of  the  recoinage  began  vigorously.  On  the 
1st  of  January  1280,  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the 
staff.  Master  Albert,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  Master  Moneyer, 
was  replaced  by  Master  William  de  Turnemire.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  to  this  man  is  due  the  final  shape  which  the 
organisation  of  the  English  Mint  takes.  He  was  a  native  of 
Marseilles ;  of  his  previous  history  nothing  is  known  to  us,  but 
the  Mint  accounts  leave  no  doubt  that  his  appointment  coincided 
in  date  with  the  institution  of  a  new  and  far  more  convenient 
method  of  accounting,  which  remained  in  use  for  some  centuries. 
The  abandonment  of  the  secret  profit  of  Sd.  in  the  poimd  may  not 
improbably  be  also  set  down  as  due  to  him  ;  and  as  a  considerable 
confirmation  of  his  importance  as  an  organiser  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  on  his  retiring  from  employment  in  the  English  Mint  in 
the  year  1285  ^  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  to  carry  out  a  similar  re- 
form of  the  coinage  in  Edward's  foreign  dominion.  This  date 
(1280)  is  also  that  of  the  introduction  of  a  revival  of  the  halfpenny 
and  the  farthing.®    These  were  only  made  in  London,  and  many 

'  Madox  History  of  tJie  Exchequer  (1711),  p.  19i.  -  Enacted  in  1275. 

'  At  one  time  ^layor  of  London. 

*  For  these  appointments  see  Originalia  RollSy  4  Edward  I.    m.   28,  and  3 
Edward  I.  m.  15. 

5  Rot.  Vascon,  13  Edward  I.  m.  2. 

"  The  previous  history  of  these  coins  is  obscure.    There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
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references  to  their  coinage  can  be  found  in  authors  of  the  time, 
especially  in  connection  with  Merlin's  famous  prophecy.  Of  these 
the  most  amusing  is  that  quoted  by  Ending,^  describing  the 
discontent  of  the  mendicant  classes. 

The  poor  man  and  the  priest  the  penny  praises  nothing, 
Men  give  God  the  least,  they  feoff  him  with  a  farthing. 

By  1286  ^  the  work  of  recoinage   was   complete ;    and  the 
amounts   of   English   money   which    afterwards    figure   in   the 
accounts  probably    represent   little   more    than    the    necessary 
annual  repairs.      About  £400,000   of  English  money  may  be 
estimated  to  have  passed  through  the  Mint  in  this  process  of 
recoinage,   in   addition   to   a  considerable  amount  of  imported 
silver.     This  importation  is,  indeed,  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  remainder  of  the  reign.    Some  attempt  has  already 
been  made  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.     Here  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner.    The  financial 
system  of  Edward  I.  was  to  a  large  extent  founded  upon  the 
wool  trade,  and  his  method  of  raising  money  may  be  roughly 
described  in  the  following  terms.    He  first  borrowed  money  from 
foreign  merchants,  and  then  paid  his  debts  by  seizing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  wool  crop  to  deliver  to  them.     It  is  no  part  of 
our  purpose  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  connection  between 
Edward's  finance  and  the  supply  of  foreign  silver ;  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  the  King's  action  affords  a  reason  for 
some  of  the  variations  of  the  rate  of  inflow  of  foreign  silver,  and 
especially  for  the  sudden  increases  at   the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  reign.     For  a  time  this  importation  of  silver  proceeded 
rapidly,  but  from  the  end  of  1287  a  rapid  decline  ^  begins.     As 
soon  as  this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  officials,  measures  were 
taken  to  remedy  it.     On  the  14th  July  1290,  the  seignorage  on 
foreign  silver  was  reduced  from  9d.  per  pound  to  6d.  without 
producing  more  than  a  temporary  rise  in  the  rate  of  importation  ; 
and  during  the  next  nine  years  the  Mint  was  almost  idle  for 
WAnt  of  material  to  work  with.    The  importation  of  foreign  silver 
had  not,  however,  ceased,  but  it  had  assumed  a  diflferent  form. 

they  were  once  made  hy  actual  division  of  a  penny.  But  no  attention  need  be 
attached  to  the  legend  of  a  penny  so  made  as  to  be  easily  broken  into  four. 

^  Quoted  by  Ruding  from  Hearne's  Langtoft,  ii.  238. 

^  On  15th  August  1286,  the  extra  l^d.  allowed  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  the 
coinage  of  billon  was  withdrawn. 

'  In  June  1287  the  monthly  rate  of  the  inflow  of  foreign  silver  to  the  Mint  is 
over  £7,000 ;  in  June  1288  it  is  a  little  over  £3,000 ;  and  in  June  1290  it  is  scarcely 
over  £100. 
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Coins  of  foreign  origin  were  becoming  current  in  England.  The 
enormous  charges  for  seignorage  and  mintage  had  produced  an 
overvalued  coinage,  and  foreign  merchants  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  import  ready-coined  silver  and  keep  the  seignorage  for 
themselves.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  coins,  crockards, 
pollards,  rosaries,  &c.,  were  coins  of  any  particular  state  or  mint. 
They  seem  rather  to  have  been  a  private  venture,  coined  probably 
in  Flanders  especially  for  use  in  England.  They  were  about  of 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  English  sterling;  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  work  done  at  the  provincial  mints  established  in  1300 
to  recoin  the  imported  pollards,  &c.,  we  arrive  at  the  somewhat 
surprising  result  that  this  intruding  money  was  actually  better 
than  the  English  sterling.  The  figures  are :  £49,525  lis.  7d. 
pollards,  &c.,  with  £6,057  19s.  9d.  other  foreign  silver  make 
£57,190  standard  English  money.  Now,  making  the  extreme 
supposition  that  the  £6,057  19s.  9d.  was  pure  silver,  we  may 
deduct  £6,510  ^  from  the  amount  coined,  and  thus  get  £49,525 
lis.  7d.  pollards,  &c.,  equal  to  £50,680  standard  money.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  fineness  of  the  pollards,  &c.,  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  standard.^  How  they  compared  with  pence  in  weight 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but,  inasmuch  as  payment  by  weight  was 
a  familiar  idea  in  those  times,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  importers 
made  any  unfair  profit  in  that  way.  The  only  sufferer  was  the 
King,  who  lost  his  profit  on  the  coinage  by  the  influx  of  this 
rival  currency.  Doubtless  this  was  a  principal  reason  for  his 
action,  but  there  was  another  of  general  import.  The  existence 
of  a  diversity  of  coins  in  circulation  renders  the  introduction  of 
really  bad  money  more  easy.  Any  one  who  has  experienced  the 
extremely  miscellaneous  currency  which  passes  in  remote  villages 
in  France  or  Italy,  where,  in  addition  to  the  six  or  seven  varieties 
of  coins  current  under  the  Latin  Union,  room  is  easily  found  for 
as  many  other  varieties  not  so  current,  will  understand  that  the 
introduction  of  pollards,  &c.,  into  England  might  tend  to  the 
introduction  of  other  coins  not  so  good.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  to  a  small  extent  this  happened,  and  that  possibly 
this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  King's  interference. 

The  first  great  warden  of  the  Mint,  Gregory  de  Kokesle,  had 
died  in  1290,  and  under  his  successors,  William  de  Wj^mondham 
and  Peter  de  Leycester,  little  was  done.  But  in  March  1299 
Edward  began  to  take  measures  against  the  evil.     By  the  pro- 

^  Reckoning  in  the  added  alloy  at  Is.  6d.  to  the  pound.   Foreign  silver  was  purer 
than  English,  but  of  course  not  perfectly  pure. 
2  By  about  5'Qd.  a  pound. 
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clamation  known  as  the  Statute  of  Stepney  ^  the  crockards  and 
pollards  were  demonetized.  They  were  to  pass  current  as  pence 
up  to  Christmas  1299,  but  from  that  date  they  were  only  to 
pass  current  at  half  that  value.^  In  November  1299  John  de 
Sandale  was  appointed  Chief  Warden  of  the  'Mints  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  and  subsequently  of  the  other  mints  specially 
established  in  the  provinces.  He  had  already  held  important 
office  in  Gascony,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  capacity 
and  experience.  Under  his  administration  the  calling  in  of  the 
*  counterfeit,'  coin,  as  the  statute  of  Stepney  terms  the  crockards 
and  pollards,  went  on  rapidly.  At  first,  probably  by  mistake, 
rather  favourable  terms  were  given  to  the  holders.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  order  to  induce  merchants  to  sell  silver  to 
the  Mint  the  seignorage  on  foreign  silver  had  been  reduced  by 
threepence.  At  first  the  crockards  and  pollards  were  treated  by 
the  Mint  officials  as  coming  under  this  regulation.  But  the 
King,  who  had  already  lost  some  revenue  by  their  introduction, 
was  not  disposed  to  allow  this.  On  the  19th  of  February  1300 ' 
the  Mint  of  London  was  informed  that  *  it  is  not  nor  has  been 
the  King's  intention '  to  treat  the  crockards  and  pollards  with 
any  favour,  but  that  holders  of  them  are  to  pay  the  full  seignorage 
chargeable  on  the  recoinage  of  English  money. 

Something  has  already  been  said  about  the  workmen  employed 
on  this  recoinage.  Much  more  might  be  added  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  moneyers  among  themselves,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Master  Moneyer  over  them.  But  it  must  suffice  here  to 
point  out  that  these  men  were  mostly  foreigners.  They  came  to 
England  from  France  or  Flanders  ;  for  the  most  part  they  came 
to  France  or  Flanders  from  Southern  Europe.  The  ease  with 
which  Edward  found  so  large  a  number  of  highly  skilled 
workmen  is  not  a  little  surprising.  No  doubt  the  monetary 
troubles  of  the  French  Government  set  free  some  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  resist  a  suspicion  that  to  some  extent  the  very  work- 
men who  had  been  employed  in  making  pollards  and  crockards 
abroad  now  crossed  over  to  England  to  recoin  them. 

By  October  1301  the   process  of  recoinage  was  practically 

'  Statutes^  i.  p.  131.  The  other  provisions  of  the  statute  are  intended  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

*  Ruding  supposes  that  the  crockards  and  pollards  were  reduced  to  ^.  in  1310, 
see  (1817)  p.  399.  But  here  again,  as  so  often,  he  has  utterly  misunderstood  his  text. 
For  a  contradictory  statement  see  p.  387.  The  whole  story  will  be  found  in  Rot. 
Pari.  i.  p.  273. 

'  At  Canterbury  this  regulation  dates  from  the  14th  of  March,  nearly  a  month 
later. 
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complete,  and  in  the  following  year  the  remaining  stragglers 
were  swept  into  the  mint.  From  first  to  last  about  d6250,000  of 
crockards,  pollards,  etc.,  had  been  reissued  as  English  current 
money.  That  some  small  amount  remained  in  pools  of  local 
circulation  is  not  t)nly  possible  but  likely,  but  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  country  was  freed  from  them. 

The  cessation  of  this  period  of  recoinage  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  steady  and  remarkable  rise  ^  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  silver,  which  has  not  reached  its  close  at  the  end  of 
Edward's  reign.  It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  King's 
financial  policy  is  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  the 
importation  of  silver.  This  last  rise  probably  is  an  illustration 
of  this  fact.  Edward's  preparations  for  the  final  conquest  of 
Scotland  rendered  it  needful  for  him  to  raise  money  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  and  the  demand  for  money  to  pay  subsidies 
obliged  the  seller  of  wool  to  take  payment  in  silver.  But  the 
full  history  of  this  matter  cannot  yet  be  written. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this  essay  that  the  export  of  silver 
from  England  during  this  period  was  unimportant.  As  this  at 
first  may  appear  somewhat  diflBcult  of  belief,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  based.  The  exports 
from  England  at  this  time  consisted  mainly  of  wool  and  hides, 
lead,  and  tin.  The  imports  were  wine  and  salt  from  Gascony, 
cloth  from  Flanders,  spices  brought  in  through  the  same  country,  a 
little  iron  from  Spain,  and  a  small  quantity  of  luxuries  from  other 
places.  It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  this  went  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  favour  of  this  country,  while  the  method  of  trade  at  staple 
towns  and  large  fairs  gave  no  occasion  for  money  transactions. 
The  demands  of  the  Court  of  Eome  were  more  dangerous ;  but 
even  these  were  paid,  not  by  means  of  the  export  of  silver,  but  by 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  England  upon  Lombard  bankers. 
Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  in  spite  of  this  importation 
of  currency  there  was  no  fall  in  prices  in  England  ;  and  what  is 
perhaps  of  even  more  importance  is  that  the  King  of  France  had 
completely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  by  his  manipula- 
tions of  the  French  currency.  Edward's  character  for  honesty 
stood  high  in  comparison,  and  no  doubt  assisted  him  to  maintain 
his  already  strong  position.  Had  Philip  pursued  a  different 
policy,  less  silver  would  doubtless  have  reached  England,  but 
all  that  came  would  equally  have  remained  there.  How  large 
a  quantity    that   was    may    be    gathered    from    the   diagrams. 

1  In  June  1302,  1303,  1304,  1305,  1306,  1307  the  monthly  rates  are  in  round 
numbers  £100,  £500,  £1,400,  £13,000,  £7,500,  £11,300. 
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Excluding  the  crockards  and  pollards,  which  amount  to  about 
^6250,000,  the  total  sum  of  foreign  silver  imported  during  Edward's 
reign  amounts  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  If  we  assume  that  the  re- 
coinage  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  represented  the  whole  of 
the  money  then  circulating  in  the  country — and  this  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  truth,  because  of  the  alteration  then  made  in 
the  weight  and  impress  of  the  penny — we  may  deduce  that 
during  the  thirty-five  years  of  Edward's  reign  the  stock  of  silver 
in  the  country  increased  from  about  £400,000  to  about  £1,600,000, 
a  multiplication  without  parallel  in  a  country  almost  destitute 
of  mines.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  hoard  can  only  be  sug- 
gested. What  Edward  I.  accumulated,  Edward  III.  squandered ; 
and  of  that  squandering  the  monetary  history  has  yet  to  be 
written. 

Table  of  the  average  monthly  rates  of  receipt  of  English  and  foreign  silver  into  the 
Mint  duHng  successive  yearSy  the  years  beginning  on  the  1st  November. 


Year. 

Amount  recei 

ved  £, 

1 
1 

Year. 

Foreign  Silver 

English  Silver 

12741-5 

1 

1260 

1288-9 

1000 

200 

1275-6 

' 

1060 

1289-90 

1160 

170 

1276-7 

2000 

' 

1290-1 

160 

100 

1277-8 

2070 

i 

1291-2 
1292-3 

150 
160 

190 
120 

1 

1 

1293-4 

240 

290 

Foreign  Silver  1  English  Silver 

1294-5 

140 

200 

£. 

£ 

1295-6 

200 

260 

-    - 

— 

-    - 

1296-7 
1297-8 

100 
30 

340 
100 

1278-9 

1         2940 

6425 

1298-9 

1550 

400 

1279-80 

3325 

13260 

1299-1300 

1         89752 

5775 

1280-1 

5230 

1 

4525 

1300-1301 

580 

5180 

1281-2 

3500 

1 

1100 

1301-2 

90 

930 

1282-3 

3000 

980 

1302-3 

\          575 

150 

1283-4 

2500 

j 

650 

1303-4 

1700 

50 

1284-5 

3840 

1380 

1304-5 

8550 

180 

1285-6 

5200 

1630 

1305-6 

7780 

250 

1286-7 

7160 

140 

1306-7 

11300 

200 

1287-8 

'         3100 

1 

500 

The  accompanying  diagrams  contain  three  curves,  all  made 
on  a  horizontal  scale  divided  into  successive  years.  Of  these  the 
dotted  line  shows  the  variations  in  the  monthly  rate  at  which 

^  Prior  to  1278  the  accounts  do  not  distinguish  between  English  and  foreign 
silver. 

*  All  crockards  and  pollards  brought  in  before  19th  February  1300,  at  London, 
and  14th  March  1300,  at  Canterbury,  counted  as  foreign  silver ;  after  these  dates 
they  were  reckoned  as  English  silver. 
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foreign  silver  was  paid  into  the  Mint  during  the  period  ;  the  full 
line  parallel  to  it  shows  the  same  variations  in  the  total  amount 
o|  silver  of  both  home  and  foreign  origin  so  paid  in.  The  vertical 
scale  of  these  is  £10,000.  The  curved  line  croHsing  the  diagrams 
shows  at  each  date  the  sum  of  foreign  silver  which  up  to  that 
time  has  entered  the  Mint ;  the  vertical  scale  of  this  is  1=  £50,000. 
The  dates  marked  are  referred  to  in  the  paper  ;  for  the  period 
1299-1300  the  dotted  line  is  inaccurate.  The  years  run  from 
November  1  to  November  1. 
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REVIEWS 

An  Outline  of  Local  Govern?)ie?it  and  Local  Taxatio7i  in  England 
and  Wales  J  excluding  London.  By  R.  S.  Wright  and  Henry 
HoBHOUSE.  Second  Edition,  with  Introduction  and  Tables 
of  Local  Taxation  by  Henry  Hobhouse  and  E.  L.  Fanshawe. 
(London :  Sweet  and  Maxwell,  1894.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  published  in  1884,  was  based  on  two 
memoranda  written  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Wright  for  Messrs.  W.  Eathbone 
and  S.  Whitbread  which  were  privately  circulated  in  1877.  Since 
1884  local  government  has  been  in  great  measure  reconstituted  by 
the  Acts  of  1888  and  1894,  and  considerable  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  required  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date.  These  have  not, 
however,  changed  its  character.  It  retains  the  uninviting  appearance 
affected  by  most  things  controlled  by  lawyers,  and  it  retains  that 
Admirable  conciseness  of  style  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  ablest 
of  lawyers.  Popular  it  is  not.  It  is  a  book  for  experts  rather  than 
for  the  million.  Its  republication  will,  however,  deprive  the  authors 
of  inaccurate  popular  works  on  local  government  of  every  vestige  of 
-an  excuse.  The  *  populariser '  may  plunder  its  pages  without  the 
least  fear  that  he  will  be  betrayed  by  some  error  in  his  authority. 
*  Considerations  with  a  view  to  amendment '  have  been  omitted,  no 
doubt  because  some  of  the  suggestions  have  been  adopted  and  others 
relegated  to  the  region  of  the  impossible,  while  it  is  a  little  early 
to  suggest  changes  in  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  1894. 
It  appears  from  the  introduction,  however,  that  Messrs.  Hobhouse  and 
Fanshawe,  like  every  one  else  who  has  considered  the  subject,  expect 
the  present  overlapping  unions  to  be  somehow  made  coterminous 
with  the  counties  and  the  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  that  they  find 
it  *  difficult  to  see  how  more  uniformity  and  concentration  can  be 
introduced  into  district  government  without  breaking  up  the  present 
poor  law  unions  and  transferring  the  control  of  indoor  relief  to  the 
oounty,  and  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  district  council.' 

Part  I.  describes  the  *  Units  of  Local  Government,*  viz.  the 
parish,  the  union,  the  rural  district,  the  urban  district,  the  borough, 
-and  the  county.    Part  II.  deals  with  the  *  Matters  of  Local  Administra- 
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tion,'  and  Part  III.  with  'Local  Finance/  though  there  is  of  course 
much  information  about  finance  in  Part  II.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  so 
accurd.te  and  complete  that  the  most  captious  critic  will  find  it  difficult 
to  point  to  anything  in  them  which  might  have  been  better,  but  with 
regard  to  finance  a  few  *  considerations  with  a  view  to  amendment ' 
may  perhaps  be  offered. 

In  the  first  place,  objection  may  well  be  taken  to  the  repetition  of  the 
stereotyped  apology  for  the  increase  of  local  debts.  *  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  a  large  proportion  of  the  loan  debt  of  urban  authorities 
has  been  incurred  for  gas  and  water  undertakings,  which  are  of  a  directly 
and  often  largely  remunerative  character.'  Some  suspicion  that  this 
distinction  between  *  remunerative '  and  *  unremunerative  '  undertakings 
is  not  altogether  sound  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  next  sentence,  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  base  it  on  the  proposition  that  such  undertakings 
supply  *  private  needs  as  distinct  from  the  public  wants  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.*  Now  this  may  be  true  of  gasworks,  inasmuch  as  a 
lQ.rge  number  of  persons  use  oil.  But  in  what  sense  is  it  more  true 
that  waterworks  supply  private  needs  than  that  sewerage  works  do  so  ? 
The  need  for  water  supply  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  antecedent  to  and 
more  universal  than  the  need  for  sewerage.  In  a  town  with  modem 
appliances  the  two  things  are  inextricably  connected  :  water  is  brought 
to  houses  in  iron  pipes  and  taken  away  in  earthenware  pipes,  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  iron  pipes  supply  a  private  and  the 
earthenware  a  public  need,  since  both  are  required  for  exactly  the  same 
purposes — the  promotion  of  health  and  cleanliness.  There  are  of  course 
two  good  reasons  for  keeping  the  charge  for  water,  which  the  common 
sense  of  the  average  householder  calls  the  *  water  rate,'  separate  from 
the  other  rates.  One  is  that  it  is  not  usually  a  mere  poundage  rate, 
and  the  other  is  that  comparison  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  ratepayers 
in  different  towns  would  be  misleading  if  the  charge  for  water  were 
included  only  in  those  cases  where  the  local  authority  owns  the  works. 
But  for  treating  waterworks  as  more  remunerative  than  sewerage  or 
street  repairs  there  is  no  reason  at  all,  and  it  is  only  done  because 
waterworks,  unlike  sewerage  works  and  streets,  have  very  commonly 
been  in  private  hands.  If  Parliament  chose  to  do  it,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  sewerage  company  with 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  a  water  company.  Sewerage  would  then 
at  once  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  *  remunerative '  undertaking,  as 
indeed  all  judicious  works  carried  out  by  local  authorities  really  are. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  mistake  even  to  lend  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  practice  adopted  in  Mr.  Fowler's  Keport  and  elsewhere,  of  classing 
the  government  grant  to  schoolboard  schools  along  with  the  exchequer 
contributions  or  subventions.  If  that  part  of  the  government  grant  for 
education  which  is  obtained  by  schoolboard  schools  is  a  subvention, 
the  part  obtained  by  voluntary  schools  is  a  subvention  also.  In  fact 
the  second  may  be  said  to  save  the  rates  more  than  the  first.  That 
the  distinction   between  the  two  is  purely    formal  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  the  grants  to  voluntary  schools  might  be  paid  though  the 
schoolboards  and  school  attendance  committees  without  the  change 
affecting  any  ratepayer  or  school  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  if  this 
change  was  made  the  whole  of  the  grant  would  be  obviously  just  as 
much  (or  as  little)  a  subvention  as  the  part  obtained  by  schoolboard 
schools. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  treatment   of  the  perplexing  subject  of  the 
exchequer  contributions  or  subventions  and  their  allocation  to  various 
authorities  and  purposes  by  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  which 
receive  them  might  well  have  been  somewhat  clearer  and  firmer  in 
tone.     In  the  introduction  it  is  stated  that  *  the  exchequer  grants  are 
no  longer  based  on  the  actual  expenditure  in  the  particular  localities 
for  the  previous  year.'     This  is  quite  true  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  subventions  and  of  the  distribution  of  that  amount  between  the 
counties  and  county  boroughs.     The  aggregate  amount  depends  on  the 
yield  of  certain  imperial  taxes,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  which 
goes  to  any  particular  county  or  county  borough  depends  partly  on  the 
proportion  of  some  of  these  taxes  which  happen  to  be  collected  within  its 
area  and  partly  (ridiculous  as  it  may  appear)  on  the  proportion  of  the 
old  subventions  which  it  obtained  before  1888,  modified,  so  far  as  the 
relation  between  each  county  and  the  county  boroughs  carved  out  of 
it   are   concerned,  by  certain  considerations  of  rateable  value.     But 
either  out  of  these  subventions  or  in  return  for  them  the  counties 
have  to  pay  to  other  local  authorities  three  subventions,  all  of  which 
are  *  based  on  the  actual  expenditure  in  the  particular  localities  for  the 
previous  year.'     These  subventions  are  (1)  the  whole  remuneration  of 
union  officers,  (2)  the  whole  cost  of  main  roads  in  nearly  all  urban 
districts,  and  (3)  half  the  cost  of  police  in  the  non-county  boroughs 
with  separate  forces.     These  three  grants  amount  to  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subventions  which  were 
based  on  the  principle  of  actual  expenditure  before  1888  much  ex- 
ceeded that  sum.     The  whole  cost  of  union  officers  has   been   sub- 
stituted for  half  the  cost  of  police,  and  this  is  a  change  obviously  not 
at  all  likely  to  promote  economy.     Messrs.  Hobhouse  and  Fanshawe 
might  well  have  brought  the  union  officers'  grant  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  fact  that  the  counties,  through  their  Visiting  Committees,  are 
in  receipt  of  a  subvention  from  the  unions  also  based  on  the  principle 
of  actual  expenditure.     The   counties  provide   lunatic   asylums,    the 
expenses   of    which   (less  four   shillings  per   week   per  patient)   are 
practically  charged  against  the  different  unions  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lunatics  sent  by  them.     The  subvention  thus  received  by 
the  counties  from  the  unions  seems  to  amount  to  about  £800,000,  while 
the  subvention  from  the  counties  to  the  unions  for  union  officers  amounts 
to  about  £1,050,000.     These  payments  backwards  and  forwards  have 
of  course  the  result  that  any  increase  of  the  guardians'  expenditure  on 
officers  falls  on  the  county  rate  and  any  increase  of  the  county  council's 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  falls  on  the  poor  rate.  History 
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tells  US  that  this  arrangement  is  due  to  the  unassisted  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  a  priori  grounds  it  might  well  have  been 
attributed  to  the  union  officers,  the  asylum  attendants,  and  the 
lunatics. 

Edwin  Cannan 


Sir  William  Petty.  A  Study  in  English  Economic  Literature.  By 
Wilson  Lloyd  Bevan,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  102  pp.  1894. 
(Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  Vol. 
IX.,  No.  4.) 

It  is  distressing  to  criticise  adversely  an  essay  described  by  its 
author  as  'youthful  work,'  which  seemed  to  him  '  too  imperfect  even 
to  offer  as  a  short-lived  contribution  to  a  neglected  field  of  study.' 
But,  with  every  desire  to  be  encouraging,  we  can  only  record  a  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Bevan  would  have  been  better  advised  to  put  into  a 
magazine  article,  or  even  a  dictionary  article,  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
Petty.  In  spite  of  his  array  of  bibliographical  notices,  we  find  nothing 
in  his  essay  which  was  not  already  generally  known,  while  his  work, 
slight  as  it  is,  is  marred  by  several  blemishes  and  deficiencies.  It  had 
long  been  known  in  English  economic  circles  that  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  was  engaged  upon  a  Life  of  Petty  founded  on  private  papers 
and  likely  to  prove  authoritative,  but  of  this  Mr.  Bevan,  who  expresses 
gratitude  to  a  leading  German  and  a  leading  Italian  economist,  had 
evidently  heard  nothing.  Meanwhile,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  study 
of  Petty  is  *  neglected.'  The  little  threepenny  volume.  Essays  on 
Mankind  and  Political  Arithmetic,  published  in  Cassell's  National 
Library,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Morley,  is 
evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  apart  from  extensive  popularity.  Petty 
as  an  early  writer  on  finance,  an  early  statistician,  and  an  early 
economist,  receives  marked  and  increasing  attention  from  authorities 
eminent  under  each  of  these  heads. 

This  study  consists  of  a  biography,  an  account  of  Petty's  writings, 
and  a  few  words  on  his  place  in  economics.  The  biography  shows 
evidence  of  praiseworthy  industry,  but  the  results  are  small  and 
the  effort  was  unnecessary.  More  use  might  have  been  made  of 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  quaint  and 
characteristic  remarks  on  charity  with  which  Petty  concluded  his 
Will  might  have  been  printed.  And  the  mention  of  Petty's  re- 
suscitation of  Ann  Green  should  have  added  that  she  had  been 
hanged  for  child- murder,  and  was  restored  by  artificial  respiration, 
instead  of  referring  the  reader  to  the  out-of-the-way  PhcRnix 
Britannictis  for  such  a  detail.  The  paraphrase  of  Petty's  writings 
is  jejune,  lacks  force  and  method,  and  contrasts  sadly  with  Petty's 
own  bold,  vigorous  style ;  while  the  original  writings  are  so  short  that 
a  paraphrase  on  this  scale  is  hardly  justified.     The  remarks  on  Petty's 
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position  in  the  history  of  economic  theory  show  some  acquaintance 
with  the  older  economic  literature,  but  seem  to  us  to  be  lacking  in 
judgment.  Professor  Nicholson,  we  are  sure,  would  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Bevan  that  Petty*s  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  living  capital 
*  is  only  a  crude  example  of  .  .  .  insensibility/ 

The  one  interesting  feature  in  this  essay  is  the  attempt  to  prove 
that,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  Petty  wrote  the  Observations 
tqwn  the  Bills  of  Mortality  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Graunt. 
Mr.  Bevan's  case  upon  this  point  is  very  weak.  He  appeals  for  support 
to  Aubrey,  the  biographer  of  Petty  ;  but  on  page  17  of  the  publication 
under  review,  Aubrey  himself  refers  *  to  his  [i.e.  Petty's]  friend. 
Captain  John  Graunt,  who  wrote  the  Observations  on  the  Bill  of 
Mortality,*  We  think  any  careful  reader  of  the  Observations,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  prefaces  to  the  5th  edition  and  the  resolution  of  the  Royal 
Society  prefixed  to  them,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were,  as 
they  purported  to  be,  the  work  of  Graunt.  So  far  from  the  writer 
showing  himself,  as  Mr.  Bevan  thinks,  to  be  a  physician,  he  constantly 
disclaims  this.  Graunt *s  view  *  that  London,  the  Metropolis  of 
England,  is  perhaps  a  Head  too  big  for  the  Body,  and  possibly  too 
strong,'  is  directly  opposed  to  Petty *s  desire  for  a  greater  London. 
And  the  similarities  of  views  and  language,  where  they  exist,  either  need 
DO  explanation— as  when  both  writers  mention  that  London  was  moving 
towards  the  west — or  are  no  more  than  may  reasonably  be  looked  for 
when  two  intimate  friends  have  long  worked  upon  and  discussed 
together  the  same  statistical  material.  That  Graunt  profited  by 
Petty's  suggestions  may  well  be  possible,  but  further  than  this  we  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  go. 

Henry  Higgs 


Die  Englischen  Bergwerkgesetze.    Von  Dr.  E.  Spencer  Baldwin. 
Stuttgart,  1894.     Munchener  Volkwirtschaftliche  Studien. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  economic  studies  now 
being  published  in  Germany  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Brentano 
and  his  accomplished  young  colleague  Professor  Walther  Lotz.  Pro- 
fessor Brentano  evidently  believes  that  the  energies  of  modem 
economists  ought  to  be  directed  mainly  to  an  investigation  of  the 
economic  conditions  that  actually  prevail  in  our  midst.  Historical 
or  theoretical  economics  are  mainly  valuable  because  of  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  actual  industrial  organisation  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  There  is,  however,  danger  that  the  historical  and  the  theoreti- 
cal student  may  overlook  the  importance  of  studying  existing  condi- 
tions. In  Germany  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
careful  and  minute  examination  of  modern  industries  as  regards  their 
existing  conditions  and  historical  development.  Amongst  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  series  under  review  are  to  be  found  studies  of  shoe- 
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making  in  Bavaria  by  Dr.  Ernest  Francke,  the  Venetian  silk  industry 
by  Dr.  d'Ajano,  and  tailoring  in  Munich  by  Dr.  Herzberg.  Dr. 
Baldwin's  work  is  a  careful  study  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
with  the  object  of  regulating  labour  in  mines.  Commencing  with  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission  and  the  Act  of  1842,  he  traces  the 
histoiy  of  mining  legislation  up  to  the  Coal  Mines  (Check  Weigher)  Act 
of  the  25th  of  August  1894.  Dr.  Baldwin  has  drawn  his  materials 
from  the  Acts  themselves  and  the  reports  of  the  various  Select  Com- 
mittees and  Eoyal  Commissions  relating  to  mines  since  1842,  but  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  various  reports  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  Mii^^  Koyalties.  Though  his  object  is  mainly  expository,  from  time 
to  tim^lae  examines  and  criticises  the  policy  of  the  various  Acts.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  State  over 
mines  vnll  find  an  important  chapter  devoted  to  the  demands  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  and  an  examination  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  an  eight  hours*  day.  As  regards  the  nationalisation  of  mines. 
Dr.  Baldwin  rightly  thinks  that  it  has  not  become  a  practical  question 
in  England.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Scotch  miners  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  nationalisation.  May  this  not  be  due  to  their 
want  of  adequate  organisation  and  their  consequent  low  wages  ? 

Dr.  Baldwin's  work  may  be  recommended  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  mining  legislation  as  an  excellent  study  and 
guide.  J.  E.  C.  Munro 


Moravian  and  Silesian  Miners :  Statistical  Inquiries  into  their 
Social  and  Economic  Conditions.  By  B.  Karpeles,  LL.D. 
London :  1894. 

This  work,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is  the  first  instalment, 
will  probably  be  to  the  Silesian  miners  what  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
writings  are  to  the  poor  of  London.  It  represents  a  portion  of  the 
materials  collected  by  the  author  in  his  bold  attempt  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  condition  of  the  miners  in  one  part  of  Germany  by  statistical 
methods.  The  author's  object  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  set  forth 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  class  *  as  it  is  '  and  to  *  increase  in 
a  purely  inductive  way  by  the  exact  measurement  of  the  manifestations 
observed,  our  knowledge  of  the  **  laws,"  that  is,  of  the  formative  tend- 
encies of  these  social  phenomena.'  A  census  card  was  issued  for  each 
family  in  the  district.  This  card  asked  for  answers  on  every  point 
material  in  order  to  ascertain  the  economic  position  of  the  family.  In 
addition,  various  other  forms  were  prepared.  The  owners  of  the  mines, 
with  one  exception,  placed  their  wage  lists  at  the  author's  disposal. 
The  result  has  been  the  compilation  of  the  present  volume  of  some  300 
pages  of  statistics.  The  wages  of  miners  for  every  month  of  the  years 
1887  to  1891  have  been  ascertained,  the  workmen  being  divided  into 
eight  categories,  viz.  hewers,  carpenters,  fillers,  trammers,  artisans, 
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daymen,  women-sorters,  coke- workers,  and  women  coke-workers.  In  a 
second  series  of  tables  the  position  of  the  miner  is  investigated  with 
reference  to  the  '  factors '  that  influence  wages.  Other  tables  deal 
with  the  price  of  the  more  important  commodities  and  the  extent  of 
coal  production  and  the  number  of  shifts  worked. 

Apart  from  the  actual  information  given,  the  volume  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  method.  The 
defect  of  Dr.  Karpeles*  investigation  is  that  many  years  are  required 
to  tabulate  results.  Theoretically  his  method  is  perfect,  but  life  is  too 
short  for  its  application  to  every  industry  from  year  to  year.  Statis- 
ticians will  be  interested  in  comparing  his  method  with  that  followed 
by  Dr.  Giffen  when  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  economic  position 
of  the  worker  by  taking  a  certain  number  of  typical  cases  and  assuming 
that  these  will  represent  the  average  throughout  the  class. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  committee  of  the  Home  OflBce  engaged  in 
drawing  up  an  improved  plan  of  collecting  and  summarising  mining 
statistics  :  this  volume  may  be  commended  to  their  attention. 

J.  E.  C.  MUNRO 


The  Theory  of  Transportation.  By  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Ph.D. 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.     75  cents.) 

We  are  told  by  the  author  of  this  work  in  the  Preface  that  this 
book  of  147  pages  is  '  an  attempt  to  write  a  theory  of  Transportation 
from  a  sociological  standpoint,'  and  also  that,  '  as  to  the  practical 
bearing  of  such  investigations  ...  an  intelligent  solution  of  the 
railway  question  at  least  must  rest  upon  a  study  of  territorial 
demography.' 

To  an  Englishman  it  is  satisfactory  to  And  that  any  person  writing 
the  English  language  is  willing  to  look  at  transportation  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint.  For  in  this  country  we  are  singularly  destitute 
of  theoretical  literature  on  the  subject.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
theory  upon  such  a  subject  as  transportation  in  general,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  based  upon  a  consideration  of  facts.  In  this 
point  we  confess  to  thinking  that  the  above  work  is  weak.  For  our 
author  takes  us  through  all  the  various  forms  of  transportation  by  sea 
and  land,  if  not  by  air,  in  the  course  of  100  pages,  and  the  very 
sweeping  generalisations  therein  made  are,  in  our  opinion,  hardly 
supported  by  the  instances  of  fact  given.  Nor  do  we  trace  a  logical 
purpose  running  throughout  the  work.  For  instance.  Chapter  VIII. 
is  headed,  '  The  Kelation  of  Transportation  to  Organisation  having  an 
Ideal  Purpose.'  If  we  understand  the  object  of  the  chapter  rightly,  it 
is  to  prove  that  transportation  has  not  always  been  confined  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  has  had  to  do  with  pilgrimages,  and  in  modern 
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times  with  agencies  such  as  the  post.     But  no  conclusion  of  any  sort 
is  arrived  at. 

Indeed  the  only  chapters  which  ofifer  a  tangible  subject  for 
criticism  based  upon  facts  are  those  in  which  our  author  deals  with 
the  general  theory  of  Railway  Rates.  He  maintains  four  principles 
as  fundamental  for  such  theory .^ 

*  1.  They  should  do  justice  among  persons. 

*  2.  They  should  permit  the  utilisation  of  special  facilities  for  pro- 
duction arising  from  soil,  climate,  mines,  or  other  immovable  natural 
agents. 

*3.  As  to  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
dustries, they  should  favour  decentralisation  rather  than  con- 
centration. 

*  4.  In  other  respects  they  should  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
to  the  action  of  economic  forces.* 

These  very  general  doctrines  will  hardly,  we  fear,  give  much  help 
to  the  goods  manager  of  a  railway,  whether  a  state  or  a  private 
railway,  who  has  to  decide  whether  or  no  he  is  to  accept  a  contract 
say  for  a  couple  of  thousand  tons  of  building  stone  from  Aberdeen 
to  Leeds  in  competition  with  another  route,  possibly  by  sea.  Unless 
he  were  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  he  could  not  tell  whether  all 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled.  And  this  our  author,  who  has  had 
some  practical  experience,  seems  to  see,  for  he  is  gradually  led  (p.  117) 
to  the  statement,  *  Rates  upon  the  same  commodity  should,  under 
the  greatest  freedom  theory,  be  everywhere  uniform,  -without  regard 
to  distance  ...  the  postal  system  of  a  uniform  rate  would  prevail.' 
This  is,  again  to  use  our  author's  words  (p.  115),  *  the  leading  idea,  viz. 
that  transportation,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  should  set  economic  forces 
absolutely  free/ 

Now  here  surely  we  may  ask.  What  are  *  economic  forces'  ?  Are 
they  not — stripped  of  all  technical  jargon — the  barterings  of  one  man 
with  another  for  commodities  ?  And  if  so,  why  are  you  to  set  economic 
forces  absolutely  free  by  tying  up  the  freedom  of  sale  of  one  essential 
commodity — that  of  transportation?  This  is  surely  a  confusion  of 
thought  similar  to  that  which  supposes  that  freedom  of  contract  implies 
an  absence  from  all  contract.  And  after  all  this  theory,  we  are 
apparently  to  carry  none  of  it  into  practice,  for  on  p.  120  we  read, 
*  rates  should  be  proportional  to  distance,  provided  only  that  the  rates 
for  short  distances  do  not  fall  below  a  certain  minimum.  .  .  .' 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  section  of  the  work  which  our 
author  claims  as  novel — viz.,  the  theory  of  the  location  of  cities — 
beyond  saying  that  in  our  opinion,  in  the  old  world  at  any  rate,  chance 
has  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  law  with  the  growth  of  towns,  and  that 

^  It  is  rather  confusing  to  find  these  four  propositions  again  summed  up  as  five 
on  p.  121  in  a  totally  different  form,  viz. ,  d  says  that  rates  are  to  be  proportional 
to  distance,  and  e  that  the  classification  is  to  be  proportional  to  value. 
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far  more  evidence  than  can  be  given  in  the  ten  pages  assigned  to  this 
subject  is  necessary  before  accepting  the  page  of  general  laws  which 
are  suggested  as  having  governed  such  growth.  But  with  one  state- 
ment in  the  last  chapter  (p.  146)  we  have  the  fullest  sympathy : — 

'  A  theory  of  rates  is  not  a  subject  of  vague  and  useless  speculation, 
but  is  the  practical  need  of  the  hour.'  If  Professor  Cooley  will  write 
a  work  which  will  contain  such  a  theory  acceptable  to  the  public,  he 
will  earn  not  only  the  gratitude  of  the  theoretical  economist,  but  of 
the  unfortunate  men  engaged  in  the  actual  daily  work  of  *  conducting 
transportation.' 

T.  C.  Farrer 


I/Etat  et  Les  Votes  Ferries  d'Interet  Local  en  AUemagne.  By 
Joseph  Penet,  Docteur  en  Droit.  (Paris:  Pichon,  Eue 
Soufflot.) 

This  is  a  reprint  in  separate  form  of  a  very  interesting  monograph 
by  a  very  competent  hand,  on  the  Prussian  Kleinhahnen  Gesetz 
of  1892.  It  originally  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociSte 
de  Ugislation  comparie,  M.  Penet's  conclusion  is  that  Prussia 
has  left  the  initiative  and  the  finding  of  the  money  to  build 
light  railways,  partly  to  the  local  authorities,  partly  to  private 
enterprise,  but  that  it  has  reserved  the  very  stringent  powers 
of  control  wholly  to  the  central  government ;  that  European  experience 
shows  that  light  railways  can  only  succeed  on  condition  they  have 
either  complete  freedom  as  in  Holland,  or  ample  assistance  from  the 
government  as  in  Belgium ;  that,  therefore,  the  Prussian  law  is  bound 
to  prove  a  failure — of  which  indeed,  M.  Penet,  writing  more  than  a 
year  after  its  passage,  believes  himself  already  to  see  very  obvious 
signs.  The  pamphlet  is  eminently  deserving  of  attention,  now  that 
the  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  promote  legislation  on  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Light  Railway 
Committee  which  recently  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

W.    M.    Ac  WORTH 


Land  Systems  of  Australasia.     By  William  Epps.     (London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1894.) 

In  Australia  the  functions  of  the  Governments  have  necessarily 
been  of  a  widely  diversified  character,  and  the  land  policy  of  the 
colonies  is  of  supreme  importance.  Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  this  commendable  sketch  of  the  history  of  alienation 
of  the  public  lands.     The  value  of  their  territory  is  but  a  feature  of 
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yesterday  to  the  Australian  people  ;  the  increments  have  come  by  leaps 
and  bounds.     The  half-acre  blocks  which  were  sold  at  public  auction 
in  Melbourne  in  1837  for  £1,073,  in  all,  were  valued  but  recently  at 
over  five  milHons  sterling.     Prior  to  the  subdivision  of  the  continent 
into  the  existing  pohtical  divisions,  land  was  primarily  granted  to 
settlers  in  lots  of  80  to  150  acres  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  crops  in 
order  that  the  people  might  be  saved  from  the  danger  of  starvation. 
Up  to  1821  a  large  number  of  land  grants  were  made  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.     One   commercial  company,   now    in   existence, 
which  undertook  to  introduce  capital  into  the  country,  obtained  a  grant 
of  a   miUion   acres  of  land,  much  of  which  is   to-day  in  profitable 
pastoral  and   m^iing  occupation.      In  1831,  when  sales  of  land   at 
auction  were  first  instituted,  the  upset  price  was  fixed  at  five  shillings 
per  acre.     Mr.  Epps  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  1892,  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  no  fewer  than  124,170,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  alienated  in  fee  simple  among  nearly  four  millions  of  people 
by  means  of  cash  sales  and  a  system  of  deferred  payments,   whilst  a 
total  area  of  751,320,000  acres  in  addition  has  been  leased  to  Govern- 
ment tenants.     This  record  of  alienation  is  probably  unparalleled  in 
modern  history ;    a   despised  possession  has  been  bartered  for  the 
proverbial  song,  to  end  in  the  creation  of  huge  freehold  estates.     The 
author  says  of  Australians  (p.  178) :  *  Their  magnificent  inheritance 
has  been  sadly  torn  about,  until  at  the  present  but  little  of  it  suitable 
for  tillage  remains  unalienated,  and  this  only  in  shreds  and  patches. 
Those  who  have  acquired  it  are  not  to  blame.     They  have  exercised 
their  rights  as  citizens  and  legally  obtained  that  which  was  thrown 
open  to  public  competition  ;  no  one  consequently  can  have  cause  of 
complaint  against  them.     As  a  rule,  also,  they  are  making  good  use  in 
one  way  of  the  land  they  hold.' 

It  is  the  fashion  among  a  certain  class  to  blame  New  South  Wales 
as  the  parent  of  extravagant  land  legislation.  True,  her  policy,  under 
the  influence  of  ever-present  competition  for  population,  and  the 
temptation  to  expend  revenues  easily  obtained  from  sales  of  land, 
has  given  the  key-note  to  the  systems  of  the  younger  colonies. 
Blest  from  the  beginning  with  able  Governors,  whose  beneficial 
influence  was  sometimej3  markedly  overruled  by  instructions  from 
the  mother  country,  the  squatter  (or  grazier)  and  the  selector  (or 
farmer)  have  alternately  swayed  the  course  of  legislation  for  their 
own  especial  benefit.  As  early  as  1844  the  sheep  farmers  were 
agitating  for  their  three  F's — fixed  tenures,  fixed  rents,  and  free 
sales  of  pre-emptive  rights  to  occupy  their  runs.  In  1847,  Earl 
Grey's  Crown  Land  Sales  Act  opened  the  way  to  land  monopoly, 
and  by  many  people  *  huge  areas  were  secured  at  absurdly  low  rentals 
with  the  right  to  purchase  practically  as  they  might  please.'  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  1851  opened  a  new  era  for  Australia,  and  a 
new  and  adventurous  population,  vigorous  with  hope  and  the  rich 
blood  of  the  British  race,   thronged  to  the  gold-fields.      The  land 
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system,  amid  the  glitter  of  golden  spoil,  remained  unchanged,  and  with 
the  growth  of  wealth  many  persons  turned  to  the  land  as  a  profitable 
sphere  for  investment.  Values  crept  up  hugely ;  fortunes  were  often 
quickly  made  in  the  sale  of  immense  tracts  of  wilderness  to  be  devoted 
to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Numerous  mortgage  institutions 
and  banks  sprang  up  to  make  liberal  advances  on  security  of  the 
sheep  runs,  obtaining  a  hold  which  has  never  been  relaxed.  In 
1841-43  a  commercial  crisis  had  checked  the  then  growing  spirit  of 
land  speculation,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  securities  in  order  to 
discharge  the  burden  of  debt,  properties  were  piressed  into  the  market 
at  enormous  sacrifices,  and  great  distress  for  a  time  ensued.  The 
colony,  however,  soon  recovered  its  commercial  buoyancy.  As  the 
territory  became  more  closely  occupied,  good  land  was  sought  for 
outside  the  *  settled  districts,'  and,  being  found,  was  lawlessly  occupied 
by  the  owners  of  flocks  and  herds,  to  whom,  eventually,  a  tenure  under 
lease  with  right  to  the  grass  was  conceded ;  this  right,  they  argued, 
gave  them  a  pre-emptive  right  to  purchase  when  the  system  of  land 
sales  became  general.  A  scramble  for  these  pre-emptive  leases  led  to 
the  choicest  portions  of  country  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  river 
frontages  and  other  advantageous  positions  were  occupied  prior  to 
survey  of  the  land  by  the  Government  officials.  Sir  John  Eobertson's 
Land  Acta  of  1861  were  the  result  of  a  continued  public  outcry,  and 
are  characterised  with  truth  as  *  a  genuine  but,  as  it  has  proved, 
mistaken  attempt  to  settle  an  agricultural  population  in  place  of  the 
squatters.' 

This  legislation  for  twenty-three  years  remained  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  by  it  *  practically  the  whole  of  the  unalienated  surface  of  the 
colony,  irrespective  of  its  value  or  situation,  was  thrown  open  for 
selection '  at  a  price  of  five  shillings  per  acre  cash,  the  balance  being 
allowed  to  stand  at  interest  at  5  per  cent.  (p.  27).  A  vast  field  for  the 
land  speculator  was  opened  up ;  land  agents  became  a  recognised  class, 
and  *  peacocking,'  dummying,  and  blackmailing  were  rife.  The  squatters 
were  not  behind  in  the  scramble,  but  by  buying  out  selectors — in  numer- 
ous instances  impelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  existing  properties — 
they  secured  many  large  areas  of  country.  In  1884  land  sales  were 
reduced  to  a  specified  area  per  annum,  and  administration  of  the  lands 
was  decentralised  by  the  appointment  of  local  land  boards  ;  but  (p.  50) 
we  are  told  *  the  land  system  of  New  South  Wales  is  now  a  monument 
of  muddle  stupendous  in  its  dimensions  and  fraught  with  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations.'  In  Mr.  Epps's 
view  the  main  defects  are  selection  prior  to  survey,  want  of  stipula- 
tions as  to  cultivation  of  land  sold  and  leased,  the  large  size  of  the 
areas  available  for  lease  with  right  to  conditional  purchase,  the 
want  of  defined  areas  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  lack  of  *  tenant 
right '  for  improvements  made  by  the  Crown  tenants  of  pastoral 
properties. 

Turning  to  the  other  colonies,  we  find  that  Victoria,  then  Port 
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P  hillip,  was  in  1836  declared  open  for  settlement.  The  local  Legis- 
lature, after  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  and  the  institution  of  re- 
sponsible government,  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  land  question,  and 
one  notable  feature  of  the  legislation  in  1862  was  that  one-fourth  of 
the  total  land  sales  fund  should  be  set  apart  in  order  to  assist 
immigrants  to  the  colony.  The  amended  legislation  enacted  in  1884 
is  in  the  main  still  in  force,  whereby  land  sales  at  public  auction  are 
restricted  within  a  defined  limit,  and  pastoral  areas  up  to  a  maximum 
of  40,000  acres  are  let  on  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  a  rental  based  on 
the  capacity  of  the  land  to  carry  sheep  or  cattle,  while  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  an  incoming  tenant  must  pay  (to  the  maximum  extent 
of  2s,  6d,  per  acre)  for  useful  improvements  effected  by  his  predecessor. 
The  population  of  the  colony  has  more  than  doubled  in  thirty  years, 
while  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  has  increased  sixfold.  The 
first  tax  on  land  in  Australia  was  imposed  by  Victoria  in  1877,  being 
based  on  the  carrying  capacity  (with  exemption  up  to  £2,500)  at  the 
rate  of  1\  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value.  The  number  of  landed 
estates,  despite  the  tax,  which  on  the  average  amounts  to  over  4<i. 
per  acre,  remains  practically  constant.  Mr.  Epps  concludes  (p.  85) 
that  *  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Victoria  a  yeoman  class  is  now  being 
settled  upon  the  soil  under  wholesome  conditions  and  without  the 
class  hatreds  and  bitter  feeling  which  have  been  engendered  in  some 
other  provinces  of  the  group.'  New  Zealand  was  settled  in  1838-40 
on  the  Wakefield  system  of  colonisation.  We  are  told  (p.  141)  that 
New  Zealand  *  is  frequently  adopted  as  a  model  by  the  other  colonies 
with  respect  to  its  legislation  and  administration,  and  in  no  matter 
more  than  in  its  land  laws  has  it  justified  this  distinction.'  Its  land 
system  has  undergone  numerous  changes.  In  1885  the  size  of  estates 
was  limited  for  the  future  to  2,000  acres  in  all ;  leases  of  land  for 
thirty  years  were  also  granted,  with  right  to  perpetual  renewal  at  re- 
appraised rentals,  and  in  1892  leases  in  perpetuity  were  conceded  at  a 
rental  equal  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  The  problem 
of  the  unemployed  has  been  grappled  with  by  the  institution  of  village 
settlements,  with  State  aid  to  the  settlers.  The  graduated  land  tax  of 
1891  is  of  too  recent  date  to  need  comment. 

South  Australia,  with  its  agricultural  population,  working  men's 
blocks  of  twenty  acres,  and  compensation  by  the  Crown  for  im- 
provements to  lands  on  expiration  of  pastoral  leases ;  Queensland, 
with  its  sugar  lands  and  *  coloured  labour '  ;  Tasmania,  with  its 
dairy  and  fruit  farms ;  and  West  Australia,  with  its  immense  area, 
mineral  wealth,  and  sparse  population — all  are  offering  inducements 
by  experimental  legislation  to  attract  population  and  agricultural 
and  pastoral  enterprise.  It  is  however  apparent,  on  running  through 
the  whole  of  their  existing  systems  of  land  tenure,  that  some- 
thing still  is  lacking,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous occupation  and  permanent  improvement  (not  simply  fencing) 
of  the  land  either  alienated  or  leased  to  tenants.     Queensland  sugar 
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lands  sold  two  years  ago  at  from  25^.  to  40^.  per  acre,  and  now 
under  cultivation — with  the  assistance  of  cane-mills  erected  from 
advances  made  by  the  Government — have  in  some  cases  advanced  in 
price  up  to  £30  per  acre.  In  New  South  Wales  legislation  is  proposed 
to  do  away  with  some  of  the  present  glaring  defects  of  that  colony's 
land  system.  One  notable  result  of  the  independent  initiative  of  the 
different  colonies  has  been  that  a  number  of  enterprising  com- 
munities have  had  the  opportunity  by  divers  experiments  to  solve  the 
problem  of  land  settlement  each  in  its  own  way,  and  we  may  safely 
leave  them  to  work  out  this  problem  successfully.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  does  the  State  directly  administer  such  a  large  landed  estate  as 
n  Australia  with  such  a  free  hand  for  economic  experiment  and 
practical  devolopment  of  the  country's  resources. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  commend  Mr.  Epps's  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  land  question  as  one  deserving  to  be  closely 
studied  by  students  of  economic  science,  and  as  dealing  fairly  on  the 
whole  with  Australian  interests. 

Ajithur  Duckworth 


International  Bullion  Money.    By  George   Handasyde   Dick, 
Glasgow.     EfBngham  Wilson  and  Co.,  London. 

This  pamphlet  differs  from  the  scores  of  others  dealing  with  mone- 
tary questions  in  presenting  a  really  serious  attempt  to  focus  the 
proposals  of  the   bimetallists   in  a   practicable  scheme    involving  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  to  existing  currencies.     After  a  few  chapters 
of  preliminary  matter,  dealing  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  money, 
the  connection  between  national  law  and  legal  tender,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  international  money,  Mr.  Handasyde  Dick  sets 
out  his  main  theme.     This,  briefly  put,  is  an  international  agreement, 
in  virtue  of  which  either  gold  or  silver  of  stipulated  fineness  shall  be 
received  by  weight  as  international  money,  at  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  the 
nations  who  are  parties  to  the  compact.     The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  proposal,  however,  is  that  the  arrangement  is  to  affect  international 
payments  only.     *  National  money '  as  regards  its  form,  and  the  ratio 
to  obtain  between  the  metals  composing  it,  is  to  be  left  entirely  for 
national  control.    Thus  no  change  need  take  place  in  the  coinage  regu- 
lations of  this  or  any  country,  and,  while  Great  Britain  might  retain 
her  gold  sovereigns  and  silver  tokens  precisely  as  at  present,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland  would  be  free  to  keep  their  large  circulation  of 
overvalued  francs,   thalers,  or  guilders.     The  scheme,  in  fact,  while 
embodying  the  main  proposal  of  bimetallists — an  international  agree- 
ment for  international  payments  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  a  fixed 
ratio— avoids  any  disturbance  of  mintage  laws,  and  in  consequence 
gets  over  the  common  objection  of  monometallists,  of  an  upsetting  of 
existing  methods  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  in  every-day  business. 
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The  author  of  course  claims  that  an  international  ratio  once  fixed 
would  be  adhered  to,  not  only  because  the  interiest  and  honour  of  each 
of  the  concurring  nations  would  be  pledged  to  its  maintenance,  but 
also  because,  like  most  biijietallists,  he  is  convinced  that  the  ratio 
itself  would  have  a  powerful  automatic  action  on  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  next  step  is  to  connect  this  *  international  bullion  money '  with 
national  currencies.  This  Mr.  Dick  proposes  to  do  neither  by  estab- 
lishing a  bimetallic  mintage  for  each  country,  as  most  bimetallists 
suggest,  nor  by  giving  the  international  money  direct  legal  tender 
force  in  any  country,  but  by  including  in  his  scheme  an  arrangement 
whereby  each  Government  would  bind  itself  to  issue  legal  tender  notes 
to  any  amount  in  exchange  for  bullion,  whether  gold  or  silver.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  scheme  might  be  expected 
to  work,  a  case  given  by  the  author  may  be  quoted.  *  Suppose  a 
Frenchman  indebted  to  an  Englishman  for  £1869.  Presume  the  ratio 
fixed  is  15i  to  1.  By  the  plan  proposed,  and  under  the  figures  taken 
for  illustration,  the  Frenchman  could  pay  his  debt  either  by  40  lbs.  of 
gold  or  620  lbs.  of  silver.  Presume  the  Frenchman  elected  to  pay  in 
620  lbs.  of  silver.  On  receipt  of  that  bullion  the  Englishman  would  be 
entitled,  under  the  agreement  suggested,  to  get  for  it,  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  legal  tender  notes  for  £1869.  Thus  the  transaction  would 
be  terminated  so  far  as  concerns  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman, 
because  the  latter  could,  with  his  legal  tender  notes,  make  his  pay- 
ments in  this  country  as  effectively  as  he  could  do  with  sovereigns. 
The  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  that  it  held  620  lbs. 
of  silver  with  which  it  could  redeem  its  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£1869.' 

Most  readers  will  regret  that  Mr.  Dick  has  not  gone  into  greater 
details  in  setting  forth  his  scheme,  and,  as  it  is,  the  treatment  lacks 
explicitness  in  certain  passages,  but  as  a  whole  the  pamphlet  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  practical  attempt  to  get  over  one  of  the  most  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  monetary  reform. 

Cameron  Morrison 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Economic  Journal. 

SiK, 

My  attention  has  just  been  caUed  to  a  review  in  the  June  number  of  the  Joubnal, 
in  which  Dr.  Charles  Gross  bases  a  somewhat  unfavourable  estimate  of  my  little 
book  The  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  I  have  omitted  to 
take  note  of  about  a  score  of  Jewish  items  occurring  in  the  Pipe  BoUs  of  7-11 
Henry  II.  WiU  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  he  is  mistaken  ?  There  are  sixteen 
Jewish  items  for  those  years  which  were  all  duly  noted  in  the  Bibliography  of 
Anglo- Jewish  History  compiled  by  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  and  myself,  p.  23,  no.  131.  Of 
these,  more  than  half  consist  of  entries  having  the  common  form,  '  By  payment  by 
King's  writ  to  Isaac  the  Jew.'  Dr.  Gross  will  find  them  summarised  under  that 
common  form  on  p.  44  of  my  book.  Other  items  are  merely  repetitions  of  entries 
of  preceding  years,  which  Dr.  Gross  will  find  on  pp.  28,  29,  and  45  of  my  book. 
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Another  item  refers  to  Salomon  Aurifaber,  who  may  have  been  a  Jew,  but  is  not 
•distinctly  stated  to  be  such.  Finally,  there  is  a  vague  reference  to  a  payment  ^  Epi. 
Judseis.  *  This,  Dr.  Gross  considers,  has  reference  to  the  important  official  known  as 
the  *  Episcopus  Judseorum,'  and  complains  that  any  entry  relating  to  him  should 
have  been  omitted.  I  have  little  hesitation  in  ^ying  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in 
this  identification ;  that  official  is  always  referred  to  as  '  Episcopus  Judseorum,' 
never  as  *  Episcopus  *  alone.  The  reference  in  the  entry  is  clearly  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  omitting  a  score  of  entries, 
I  have  only  left  out  one  to  which  the  slightest  significance  could  be  attached. 

This  result  takes  some  of  the  sting  out  of  Dr.  Gross's  further  remark,  *  The  ex- 
tracts from  the  other  Rolls  and  Chroniclers  may  be  equally  incomplete.'  But  apart 
from  that  result,  I  would  protest  most  strongly  against  such  a  method  of  suggesting 
faults  that  have  not  been  verified.  If  Dr.  Gross  can  point  out  any  lactince  in  my 
work,  let  him  bring  them  forward  with  chapter  and  verse  ;  if  not,  he  has  no  right  to 
make  unfounded  insinuations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  able  to  refer  to  all  the 
authorities  he  wanted  from  the  period  I  cover  by  citing  the  pages  of  my  book. 
However,  Dr.  Gross  is  clearly  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  reviewers,  and  this  little 
suggestion  may  be  only  his  fun.    Otherwise  I  should  venture  to  call  it  grossly 

unfair. 

Joseph  Jacobs 
October  20th,  1894 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Economic  Journal. 

Sib, 

Mr.  Jacobs  makes  a  great  fuss  about  a  small  matter.  To  give  the  matter  large 
dimensions  he  says  that  my  somewhat  unfavourable  review  of  his  book  is  based 
mainly  on  my  statement  regarding  omissions  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  7-11  Henry  II. 
The  truth  is  that  this  statement,  which  comprises  two  lines  of  a  review  occup3ring 
more  than  three  pages,  may  be  omitted  without  altering  the  sense  of  anything  that 
precedes  or  follows  it.  Mr.  Jacobs  passes  over  the  main  points  of  my  review  in 
silence,  including  my  reference  to  important  omissions  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  5 
Henry  II. 

I  still  claim  that  he  has  omitted  several  passages  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  7-11 
Henry  II.— namely,  8  Henry  II.  p.  61  ('Episcopus')  and  p.  69  (three  entries  con- 
cerning Abraham),  11  Henry  II.  p.  6  (Seignure  and  his  fellows),  p.  42  (Jews  of 
Winchester),  and  p.  61  (*  V.  Judeus  ') ;  the  page  references  are  to  the  printed  rolls  of 
the  Pipe  Roll  Society.  I  do  not  find  any  of  these  entries  on  pp.  28,  29,  45  of  Mr. 
Jacobs'  book.  Regarding  the  Jewish  Bishop  I  made  no  categorical  statement.  When 
Mr.  Jacobs  says  that  '  Judteorum  '  is  never  omitted  from  this  title,  he  simply  begs 
the  question.  The  omission  of  '  Judseorum '  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
*  Oxoniensis '  or  some  other  word  to  indicate  the  diocese.  But  whatever  '  Episcopus ' 
may  mean,  the  passage  relates  to  the  Jews  and  ought  to  have  been  printed. 

My  review  of  the  book  was  eminently  fair.  I  called  attention  to  certain  gaps 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  citing  definite  years  ;  in  connection  with  one  year  I  gave  details 
regarding  omissions.  As  Mr.  Jacobs  prides  himself  on  the  completeness  of  his  ex- 
tracts from  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  he  calls  '  the  backbone '  of  his  work,  it  is  not  a  bit 
of  *  fun '  or  an  *  unfounded  insinuation '  for  a  reviewer  who  has  found  the  backbone 
defective  to  assert  that  '  the  extracts  from  the  other  rolls  and  from  the  chroniclers 
may  be  equally  incomplete.'  In  fact,  I  have  material  to  justify  a  stronger  assertion  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to  tell  the  public  all  that  he  knows  about  a  book. 
Mr.  Jacobs  may  consign  all  honest  reviewers  of  his  work  to  the  limbo  of  the 
Teutonic  order  (whatever  that  may  mean)  without  hurting  their  feelings  or 
influencing  their  methods  of  criticism. 

Charles  Gross 
December  10th,  1894 
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Report  of  the  Chicago  Strike  Commission. 

The  duty  assigned  to  the  Commission  (consisting  of  Messrs.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  who,  as  Commissioner  of  Labour,  was  ex  officio  Chairman, 
John  D.  Kernan,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington)  appointed^  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  great  strike  which 
took  place  at  Chicago  in  June  and  July  1894  w^as  to  examine  and 
report  upon  *  the  causes  of  said  controversies,  the  conditions  accom- 
panying, and  the  best  means  of  adjusting  the  same.'^ 

In  May  1894  the  employees  of  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company, 
whose  wages  had,  on  account  of  extremely  severe  depression  of  trade, 
been  reduced  by  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  asked  that  their  wages 
might  be  restored  to  the  level  at  which  they  had  stood  in  June  1893, 
before  that  trade  depression  had  made  itself  seriously  felt,  or  that 
the  rents  of  the  houses  owned  by  the  company  and  occupied  by  its 
workmen  might  be  lowered.  Their  demands  being  refused,  these 
employees  struck.  They  had  recently  joined  the  American  Railway 
Union,  an  amalgamated  society  embracing  150,000  railway  servants ; 
and  on  June  26,  1894,  that  union  resolved  that  its  members  should 
cease  to  handle  cars  belonging  to  the  Pullman  Company.  Thereupon, 
the  General  Managers'  Association,  a  combination  of  all  the  twenty- 
four  railways  centreing  or  terminating  in  Chicago,  resolved  that  any 
man  who  took  part  in  this  boycott  should  be  discharged  ;  and  a  great 
railway  strike,  accompanied  by  much  violence  and  destruction  of 
property,  took  place,  and  continued  until  the  intervention  of  Federal 
troops  caused  its  collapse  about  July  11,  1894. 

The  work  done  by  the  Pullman  Company  is  :  (1)  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  *  Pullman  cars ; '  (2)  the  running  of  such  cars  over  some 
126,000  miles  of  railroad ;  and  (3)  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages 
and  trucks  for  sale.  The  principal  losses  incurred  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  were  in  respect  of  the  third  item.  The  Commission 
finds  that  *  some  reduction  of  wages  in  all  departments  was  of  course 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  but  a  uniform  reduction  as  between 
different  departments  so  differently  situated  in  reference  to  revenue 
as  the   car-building  and  repair  departments  was  not  relatively  just 

^  Report  on  the  Chicago  Strike  of  Jime-July,  1894,  by  the  United  States  Strike 
Comntisaion,    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1894. 
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and  fair  towards  the  repair-shop  employees/  Apparently,  if  a  firm  is 
building  two  ships  side  by  side,  the  one  on  a  contract  yielding  a  ten  per 
cent,  profit,  the  other  at  a  profit  of  only  two  per  cent.,  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Commission  is  that  the  joiners  employed  on  the  more 
lucrative  job  ought  to  get  the  trade  union  rate  of  7s.  a  day  (or  less, 
if  the  average  profit  of  the  yard  is  only  8  per  cent.  ?),  while  the  joiners 
on  the  other  job  (after  satisfying  themselves  that  this  contract  will 
only  yield  a  profit  of  two  per  cent.  ?)  ought  to  consent  to  receive  a  lower 
rate  {6s.  V  or  4s.  ?  or  what  ?  ).  But  our  trade  unions,  as  a  rule,  insist, 
so  far  as  they  have  the  power,  that  the  trade  union  minimuvi  shall  be 
paid,  whether  a  particular  job  may  yield  a  high  profit  or  a  low  profit. 
If  trade  is  bad  all  round,  the  wages  of  all  the  men  in  the  union  may 
be  lowered  all  round  ;  but  dififerential  rates  as  between  men  engaged  on 
different  jobs  are  usually  objected  to.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  sweet  simplicity  of  uniform  rates  ? 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  wages  the  Com- 
missioners observe  : — *  From  September  18,  1893,  until  May  1,  1894, 
the  company  did  contract  work  at  the  price  of  1,421,205-75  dols., 
which  was  52,06903  dols.,  or  3663  per  cent,  below  the  shop  cost  for 
labour  and  materials.    Against  this,  the  loss  to  labour  by  the  reduction 
of  wages  paid  on  this  work  was  over  60,000  dols.'     Now,  '  the  average 
percentage  of  cost  of  material  in  this  contract  work  was  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent.     Hence  while  the  amount  of  loss  was  nearly  equally 
divided,  it  seems  that  the  percentage  of  loss  borne  by  labour  in  the 
reduction   of  wages  w^as  much  greater   than   that   sustained  by  the 
company  upon  material.     Three-quarters  of  the  loss  for  the  company 
and  the   balance   for  labour   would  have  more  fairly  equalised  the 
division  of  loss  on  these  contracts.'     But  apply  this  principle  to  the 
converse  case.     If  the  product  is  one  in  w^hich  the  cost  of  labour  is 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  material,  will  the   employees   (coal- 
miners,  or  na\Ties,  for  example)  be  content,  and  ought  they  to  be 
content  in  all  cases  alike  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  losses  arising  from 
bad  trade? 

In  the  present  case,  indeed,  the  Commission  decides  that,  since  the 
suspension  of  operations  always  involves  loss,  the  Pullman  Company, 
by  taking  contracts  at  prices  w^hich,  while  not  providing  one  cent  for 
interest  upon  its  capital,  fell  short  by  52,069*03  dols.  of  the  cost  for 
material  and  labour,  was  really  doing  a  very  profitable  stroke  of 
business.  *  The  Pullman  Company  could  hardly  shut  down  for  seven 
and  a  half  months  at  a  cost  and  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  upon  its 
capital  and  surplus '  (i.e.  1  per  cent,  on  61,000,000  dols  =  610,000  dols.). 
That  is  to  say,  by  working  at  a  heavy  loss,  the  company  made  a  most 
substantial  saving  (say  558,000  dols.).  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Commission  finds  that  '  to  continue  running  \vas  for  its  [the  company's] 
obvious  and  unfair  advantage  so  long  as  it  could  divide  losses  equally 
with  its  labour.'  It  would  almost  appear  surprising  that  the  Com- 
mission, taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  should  declare,  as  it  did,  that 
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*  some  reduction  of  wages  in  all  departments  was,  of  course,  proper.* 
If  the  company  netted  half  a  million  dollars  by  executing  these 
contracts,  might  it  not  be  asked,  what  justification  could  there  be 
for  any  reduction  of  wages  at  all  ? 

The  principal  recommendations  which  the  Commission  makes  for 
securing  the  remedy  of  *  strikes,  boycotts,  and  labour  disputes  upon 
railroads  *  are  as  follows  : — There  is  to  be  created  a  permanent  com- 
mission which  is  to  regulate  the  wages  of  railway  servants.     During 
the  pendency  of  any  proceeding  before  this  court  of  arbitration  in- 
augurated by  trade  organisations  of  railway  servants  (nothing  being 
said  as  to  what  is  to  happen  if  the  railway  company  is  the  plaintiff)  it 
is  to  be  illegal  for  the  defendant  company  to  discharge  any  members  of 
such  organisations  (except  for  inefficiency,  etc.),  and  for  such  organisa- 
tions to  order  or  abet  a  strike  or  boycott  against  the  defendant  company. 
For  six  months  after  a  decision  the  company  must  not  discharge  any 
member  of  a  plaintiff  organisation  in  whose  place  another  shall  be 
employed,  except  for  the  causes    above  stated ;   and  the  employees 
must   not   leave   the   company's    service   without  giving  thirty  days' 
written   notice.      The   object   of  requiring  this  notice  is  *  to  enable 
railroads  to  fill  vacancies  caused   in   their  labour   departments  by 
dissatisfaction   with   decisions  ' ;    and  it  is  this  ability  of   a  railway 
company  to  defeat   a   strike    against  a   decision   of   the   arbitrators 
by  importing  non-unionist  labour  that  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  proposed  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  really  turns. 
There  are — it  is  argued — always  plenty  of   candidates   for   railway 
service  at  the  wages  offered  by  the  companies ;  *  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  supply  will  be  ample  at  any  rates  fixed  by  '  the  arbitrators  ? 
But  suppose  that  the  organisation  which  declines  to  accept  the  award 
embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  railway  servants  throughout  the 
country,  and  includes  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  proportion,  of  the 
employees  of  the  company,  or  (since  American   railways   often   act 
together)  let  us  say  the  several  companies,  in  whose  favour  the  un- 
welcome decision  has  been  given  ;  and  imagine  that  this  organisation 
(probably  snapping  its  fingers  at  the  law  requiring  notice,  because,  after 
all,  you   cannot   conveniently  imprison,   say  40,000   men)  brings  its 
members  out  on  strike ;  does  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  the  com- 
panies will  be  able  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  enlist  40,000  or  even 
20,000  capable  railway  servants  ?     *  The  men  you  get  in  when  a  strike 
is  on  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  as  a  rule,'  as  one  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing engineers  told  the  Labour  Commission ;   and  if  the  com- 
panies tried  to  work  their  lines  with  *  free  '  labour,  we  should  soon 
have  Reuter  telegraphing  news  similar  to  that  which  he  cabled  during 
the  American   railway  strike  in  November  1893 :  *  The  boiler  of  an 
engine  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  exploded  near  Sayre  yesterday,  the  engine- 
driver,  fireman,  and  conductor  being  fatally  injured.     All  these  men 
were  non-unionists  lately  engaged  to  replace  strikers,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  accident  is  due  to  their  inexperience.'     Last,  but  not  least, 
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after  the  experience  of  the  American  railway  strikes  of  1893  and  1894, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  strikes  at  Homestead  and  at  Brookljn,  does  it 

appear  altogether  probable  that  the  rebellious  unionists  would  stand 

quietly  by  w^hile  their  places  were  being  filled  by  strangers  ?    If  the 

decision  of  the  proposed  court  of  arbitration  shall  on  any  occasion 

have  the  misfortune  to  be  regarded  by  the  workmen  concerned  as 

inconsistent  with  their  view  of  what  is  fair,  then  it  is  much  to  be 

feared  that  only  after  the  usual  amount  of  violence  and  destruction  of 

property  and  through  the  accustomed  intervention  of   the  military 

will  it  be  possible  to  quell  the  revolt  of  discontented  labour  and  to 

give  effect  to  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators. 

David  F.  Schloss 


Light  Eailways. 

Light  Railways,  as  at  least  one  remedy  for  agricultural  depression, 
seem  to  have  caught  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  British  public.  Not 
only  has  the  Board  of  Trade  taken  the  unusual  step  of  summoning  a 
conference,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which  in  its 
turn  unanimously  recommended  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks  the  matter  has  been  discussed  by  bodies 
as  different  and  as  representative  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  and  the  Society  of  Engineers.  Certain 
aspects  of  the  question,  such  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  requirements  in  reference  to  methods  of  constructing  and  work- 
ing railways  are  excessive  and  tend  unduly  to  check  new  enterprise, 
are  foreign  to  the  pages  of  the  Economic  Journal.  But  apart  from 
technicalities  there  remain  important  groups  of  legal,  financial,  and 
administrative  questions  well  deserving  consideration  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  And  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases  in  this  country,  the 
public  interest  suffers  from  the  lack  of  guidance  by  competent  expert 
authority.  On  the  continent  of  Em-ope,  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience  waiting  to  be  garnered  and  threshed  out  for  our  use.  No 
further  off  than  Ireland  the  light  railway  experiment  in  its  latest 
form  is  now  twelve  years  old.  What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
therefrom  ?  The  English  public  and  the  English  government  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  The  French  or  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  at  his  command  a  staff'  of  experts  trained  in  the  study  of 
transport  problems,  any  of  whom  can  at  a  moment's  notice  be  sent — 
and  many  of  whom  are  in  fact  constantly  being  sent — to  collect  on  the 
spot  the  experience  of  foreign  countries.  No  single  expert  of  the 
kind  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Government  officials  of  the  department  arc  one  and  all  overwhelmed 
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with  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  their  daily  routine  work,  and  outside 
them  there  are  only  the  inspecting  ofl&cers — gentlemen  of  the  highest 
distinction  as  engineers,  but  lacking  absolutely  any  training  in  or 
familiarity  with  the  economic  and  commercial  sides  of  railway  questions. 
Failing  then,  authoritative  guidance,  we  must  do  our  best  on  our  own 
account.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  first  from  the  financial  point  of 
view.  How  is  the  money  to  build  light  railways  to  be  found — beyond  the 
point,  that  is — wherever  this  point  may  be  situated — at  which  it  pays 
capitalists  to  build  them  as  an  ordinary  commercial  speculation?  All 
kinds  of  solutions  of  this  question  have  been  attempted.  It  is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  was  that  in  vogue  in  Ireland 
before  the  Tramway  Act  of  1883,  when  the  Government  advanced 
money  on  mortgage  of  the  railway,  and  if  the  line  did  not  pay,  as 
of  course  it  seldom  did,  ruthlessly  foreclosed  and  wiped  out  the  entire 
capital  of  the  shareholders.  But  the  late  Irish  system  of  guarantees 
of  interest  on  the  entire  capital — a  system  much  in  vogue  in  France 
also — has  been  found  in  practice  hardly  less  objectionable.  A  guaranteed 
railway  company  is  naturally  a  financial  and  not  a  commercial  under- 
taking, and  the  tax-payers  or  rate-payers  have  found  to  their  cost  both  in 
France  and  Ireland  that  a  very  high  payment  to  and  a  very  handsome 
dividend  for  the  working  company  can  co-exist  with  a  very  inefficient 
and  high-priced  service  to  the  locality.  Less  objection  is  to  be  taken 
to  a  subscription  of  public  funds  in  the  shape  either  of  a  purchase  of 
deferred  shares,  as  is  frequent  in  Austro-Hungary,  or,  as  was  done  by 
Mr.  Balfour  under  the  Irish  Act  of  1889,  to  a  lump  sum  contribution 
given  outright  towards  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railways.  Austro- 
Hungary  also  sets  a  precedent  for  another  form  of  public  assistance 
perhaps  even  less  objectionable.  In  that  country  public  assistance 
has  very  largely  taken  the  form  of  remission  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  which  ordinary  railways  are  subject.  According  to  our  own  Board 
of  Trade  returns  of  1893,  rates,  taxes,  and  Government  duty  absorbed 
nearly  £3,000,000  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  under  £44,000,000.  In 
other  words  the  working  expenses  of  light  railways  might  be  reduced 
nearly  7  per  cent,  if  the  Government  refrained  from  levying  passenger 
duty,  and  stamp  duties  on  capital,  conveyances  of  land,  &c.,  and  if 
the  local  authorities  omitted  light  railways — like  churches — from  their 
rate-book.  For  my  own  part  I  must  confess  to  thinking  that,  while 
this  latter  form  of  assistance  is  the  least  objectionable,  it  is  highly 
undesirable  that  any  assistance  from  public  funds  should  be  given,  at 
any  rate  at  the  outset.  The  only  country  which  has  advanced  public 
money  on  a  large  scale  with  quite  satisfactory  results  is  Belgium ;  and 
in  Belgium  the  whole  management  is  centralised  in  the  hands  of  one 
autocratic  State  official — a  position  of  affairs  obviously  incapable  of 
imitation  here.  A  further  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  rural  districts 
are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  bear  increased  rates,  and  no  one 
can  wish  to  see  a  political  scramble  of  the  rural  constituencies  for 
national  funds,  reproducing  here  the  scandals  of  the   later   French 
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empire.  There  is  yet  another  and  an  even  more  serious  objection. 
It  is  one  thing  to  subsidise  an  extension  of  a  French  or  Irish  railway 
company  with  exclusive  possession  of  its  own  particular  district.  It 
is  quite  another  here  in  England,  with  the  great  systems  interlaced  as 
they  are,  to  subsidise  a  new  line  carrying  perhaps  to  a  Midland  station 
traflSc  which  at  present  finds  its  way  by  road  partly  to  the  Midland, 
but  partly  also  to  the  North- Western  and  partly  to  the  Great  Northern. 
It  might  well  be  that  in  this  country  a  well-intentioned  but  incon- 
siderate expenditure  of  £100,000  of  public  money  would  frighten  out 
of  the  business  twenty  times  that  amount  of  private  capital. 

Turning  to  a  different  subject,  the  question  by  what  tribunal 
authority  shall  be  given  to  construct  the  line  has  been  much  discussed. 
In  the  result  it  might  almost  be  said  that  lay  opinion,  heartily  supported 
by  members  of  Parliament  who  are  too  hard- worked  nowadays  to  care  to 
spend  time  on  Private  Bill  inquiries,  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  handing 
over  this  function  to  the  County  Councils,  while  the  experts,  whether 
lawyers,  engineers,  surveyors  or  railway  managers,  are  practically 
unanimous  in  favour  of  leaving  it  in  the  Committee  Rooms  at  West- 
minster. The  arguments  for  the  change  are,  first,  economy,  second,  a 
desire  to  devolve  on  local  authorities  purely  local  affairs.  Whether 
economy  will  be  in  fact  secured  is  much  questioned  by  the  experts. 
Whether  a  railway  is  ever  merely  local  in  its  effect,  and  whether  in 
any  case  local  men  can  be  expected  to  decide  impartially  the  question 
whose  garden  must  be  cut  up  or  whose  access  injured  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway,  are  other  and  equally  serious  points  for  consideration. 
This  too  should  be  added,  that  if  a  County  Council  is  to  be  allowed 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  railway,  it  can  hardly  be  given 
power  to  subsidise  it  as  well. 

There  is  a  further  question  which  will  need  to  be  seriously  taken  in 
hand  ere  long.  Granted  that  the  existing  machinery  for  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  is  costly  to  work,  the  price  at  which  the  land  is  sold 
to  a  compulsory  purchaser  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  Englishmen 
seldom  realise  how  much  of  the  cost  of  railways  is  due  to  the  great 
(not  necessarily  excessive)  consideration  of  our  law  for  the  rights  of  the 
landowner.  Take  one  instance.  A  railway  is  made,  let  us  say,  along 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  depriving  the  houses  therefore  of 
their  river  frontage.  According  to  our  law  the  railway  company  must 
buy  the  house  and  garden,  reselling  them  afterwards  for  what  they 
will  fetch.  In  Germany  nothing  would  have  to  be  paid  for  but  the 
mere  square  yards  of  garden  actually  enclosed  within  the  railway 
fences.  For  the  damage  to  his  house  the  owner  would  get  no  compen- 
sation whatever.  That  the  English  system  is  unduly  favourable  to  the 
landowner  is  a  common  belief.  Can  it  be  modified  without  inflicting 
yet  more  flagrant  injustice  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 

One  other  point  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  does  not  need  the 
experience  of  Ireland  to  tell  us  that  small  independent  lines  in  remote 
country  districts,  with  the  local  attorney  in  charge  of  the  legal  and 
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financial  departments,  with  a  retired  station-master  as  general  mana- 
ger, and  with  a  consulting  engineer  at  Westminster,  represented  on 
the  spot  probably  by  a  foreman  platelayer  and  an  engine-driver,  will 
not  be  worked  in  the  best  interests  either  of  its  customers  or  of  its 
shareholders.  Yet  it  is  evidently  undesirable  to  proclaim  on  the  other 
hand  that  these  new  light  railways  can  only  come  into  existence  when 
they  are  nurtured  and  fostered  by  an  existing  railway  company.  If 
there  be  any  one  point  in  which  Belgium  has  set  a  better  example  than 
another,  it  is  the  establishment  under  royal  patronage  of  the  SocUU 
Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Vicinaux,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  few 
men  of  high  position  in  the  political  and  agricultural  world  would  take 
steps  towards  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  National  Light 
Eailway  Company  which  would  begin  by  calling  up  some  purely 
nominal  amount  of  capital  to  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  accurate 
and  complete  information  on  this  whole  subject,  they  would  do  a 
very  considerable  service  to  the  community,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  might  not  find  in  the  end  that  they  had  made  for  themselves 
a  very  profitable  investment. 

W.    M.    ACWORTH 


EuRAL  Dwellings  in  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  appeared  in  Paris  the 
first  part  of  the  Enqudte  sicr  Ics  Conditioiis  de  V Habitation  en  France 
{les  Maisons  Types),  which  was  started  by  the  Gomit6  des  Travaiix 
Historiqties  et  Scientifigiies  {Section  des  Sciences  6co7iomiqties  et  sociales) 
annexed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Two  laws,  the  first  in 
1885,  the  second  in  1887,  had  already  prescribed,  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  taxation,  an  extensive  administrative  survey  of  the 
whole  of  built  property  in  France,  but  it  was  felt  that  dry  statistics 
might  be  usefully  complemented  by  more  concrete  information  derived 
from  sundry  sources,  such  as  ofiicials  of  the  Civil  Service,  members  of 
learned  societies,  or  any  persons  competent  to  collect  facts  and  ob- 
servations. In  order  to  guide  their  investigations  a  circular  was 
issued,  which,  although  not  of  a  limiting  character,  afforded  the  help 
of  a  common  basis,  and  pointed  out  to  each  individual  inquirer  ijie 
main  object  he  ought  to  keep  in  view. 

This  circular  requested  specific  information  on  nine  different 
points : 

1.  Region  where  the  type  of  house  to  be  described  is  found. 

2.  General  localisation  and  aspect  (north,  south,  Sec.)  of  the  latter, 
and  reasons  of  these. 

3.  Are  the  houses  detached  or  not,  and  why  ? 

4.  Interior  and  exterior  description  of  the  houses,  with  plans, 
sketches,  photographs,  &c. 
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5.  Number  of  inhabitants  per  dwelling,  and  grouping  of  fami  lies. 

6.  Is  the  house  used  for  other  purposes  than  habitation  ? 

7.  What  are  the  most  usual  outhouses,  courtyards,  gardens,  &c.  ? 

8.  Cost  and  house-rent. 

9.  Sanitary  and  moral  influences  of   the  prevalent  type  in  each 
region. 

The  expected  intelligence  flowed  in  from  different  quarters,  and  if  the 
entire  territory  is  not  described  in  the  volume  before  us,  still  we  are  able 
to  perform  instructive  journeys  along  the  whole  Atlantic  sea  coast,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Lower 
Normandy,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  central  hills  of  France.  Unhappily 
no  adequate  replies  have  been  received  from  Normandy,  Picardy, 
Champagne,  the  provinces  around  Paris,  nor  from  Savoy  or  the  regions 
of  the  east.  Enough  however  remains  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  way 
in  w^hich  large  groups  of  French  peasants  are  housed  and  sheltered,  and 
on  their  peculiar  standard  of  life  as  regards  habitation.  A  masterly 
introduction  by  M.  de  Foville,  extracting  what  might  be  called  the 
quintessence  of  the  fifty-one  published  papers,  gives  us  a  clear  and 
general  view  of  the  data  collected  and  of  the  desiderata  still  to  be 
realized. 

The  first  impression  received  is  that  if  France  is  politically  speak- 
ing a  highly  centralized  country,  yet  in  the  matter  of  rural  habitation 
uniformity  is  not  at  all  to  be  found.  M.  de  Foville  very  strikingly 
remarks  that  an  experienced  traveller,  aw:aking  at  morning  in  his 
railway  carriage,  might  almost  instantly  find  out  through  what  province 
his  train  is  passing,  simply  by  looking  at  the  farms  and  cottages  he 
discovers  on  each  side  of  the  line.  In  the  agricultural  parts  of  Flanders, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  in  the  highlands  of  Dauphin^,  in  the 
Camargue  around  Aries,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vannes,  of  Avranches,  of  Nevers,  isolation  is  pre- 
dominant, whilst  concentration  is  the  rule  around  Cambray,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  near  Langres,  in  the  Bresse,  and  Lower  Dauphine, 
in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alps,  about  Carcassonne,  in  a  part  of  Vendee, 
in  the  country  adjoining  Orleans,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  river  Cher  ; 
other  regions  show  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  centrifugal  and 
the  centripetal  tendencies.  Historical  and  natural  influences  (such  as 
the  localisation  of  springs  and  wells),  as  well  as  the  modes  of  agricul- 
ture or  the  kind  of  industrial  work  performed,  easily  account  for  the 
prevailing  tradition.  The  same  explanations  apply  to  other  circum- 
stances :  for  instance,  the  populations  living  within  reach  of  the 
Atlantic  gales  generally  turn  the  front  of  their  houses  towards  the 
land  side,  whilst  in  Provence,  where  the  biting  visitation  of  the  mistral 
is  particularly  dreaded,  most  houses  face  the  south-east.  Few  openings 
are  left  in  the  direction  of  the  dominant  winds  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Basque  countries,  the  long  roof  almost  slopes  down  on  the  back  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  so  as  to  keep  out  the  dampness  of  the  western 
winter  tempests.     In  the  part  of  Normandy  which  lies  north  of  the 
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Seine,  long  rows  of  beech-trees  planted  on  embankments  antithetically 
called /o5sc5  (ditches),  and  in  Provence  lines  of  cypress- trees,  are  used 
in  order  to  break  the  wind.  Many  Norman  peasants  also  cover  the 
exposed  walls  of  their  houses  with  slates,  a  lining  of  wood,  or  sheets 
of  zinc. 

But  to  the  economic  mind,  eager  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
human  life,  the  inside  of  the  house  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
its  outward  appearance,  as  it  affords  at  least  one  clue,  and  this  an  im- 
portant one,  to  the  notions  of  the  necessary  standard  of  comfort 
entertained  by  its  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  for  some 
parts  of  France  at  least  this  standard  has  been  and  is  still  despairingly 
low.  In  Sologne,  for  instance,  a  swampy  track  of  land  lying  on  the 
south  of  the  middle  Loire,  the  houses  were  until  quite  recently  wretched 
hovels  buried  three  feet  deep  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  only  getting  light  through  one  solitary  pane  of  glass 
stuck  and  fixed  in  a  miserable  wall  of  clay.  These  have  disappeared, 
but  on  the  high  tableland  of  St.  Affrique  and  Murat,  we  find  specimens 
of  an  architecture  quite  as  primitive  :  four  low  walls  in  unhewn  stone, 
an  outside  and  rough  flight  of  steps,  two  very  low  doors,  and  a  roof 
of  irregular  slates  covering  a  house  composed  of  a  smoky  and  dingy 
kitchen,  and  a  room  with  only  one  small  and  diminutive  window,  the 
whole  used  as  the  promiscuous  residence  of  the  family  with  their  pigs 
and  poultry.  In  some  villages  of  the  Higher  Alps,  ten  or  twelve  people 
herd  together  in  a  small  space,  several  of  them  in  the  same  bed,  and 
as  the  winter  is  protracted  and  severe,  they  besides  divide  their  house 
with  their  cattle,  w^hich  lie  between  the  beds  and  help  their  inmates 
to  keep  warm  :  even  the  litter  is  not  removed  until  the  beginning  of 
spring.  M.  Soulie  de  Bru,  director  of  the  Contrihutions  IndirecteSy  who 
reports  on  this  district,  however  adds  that  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  the  resident  clergy,  no  demoralising  influence  can  be 
ascribed  to  this  promiscuity.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  other 
end  of  France  the  same  human  crowding  prevails  in  a  much  richer 
country,  namely  in  the  villages  round  Avranches,  and  there  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  affords  the  means  of  a  reciprocal  supervision,  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  omnipresent  moral  censorship. 

We  have  begun  with  the  exceptionally  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
and  from  this  zero  of  residential  comfort  are  enabled  to  rise 
gradually  to  more  decent  homes,  where  people  live  according  to  the 
requirements  of  civilized  human  nature.  A  first  step  is  made  as  soon 
as  the  abode  of  animals  is  kept  strictly  distinct  from  the  abode  of  men, 
and  this  separation  is  now  almost  everywhere  the  rule ;  the  progress 
is  still  more  marked  wherever  they  are  not  contiguous.  But  even  in 
that  case,  the  dunghill  or  dungpit  is  too  often  still  in  close  proximity 
to  the  house  door.  Under  a  nearly  related  aspect,  France  is  decidedly 
a  backward  country,  and  although  it  may  be  offensive  to  mention  it,  we 
cannot  pass  it  under  silence.     Thirty  years  ago,  privies  were  almost 
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unknown  throughout  the  whole  of  rural  France,  and  are  yet  so  in 
many  regions,  such  as  Bresse,  Beaujolais,  and  Dauphin^.  The  small 
sheds,  which  have  since  been  erected  in  other  places,  are  in  a  very 
defective  sanitary  state,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  their  presence 
is  often  worse  than  was  their  utter  absence. 

Another  upward  step  is  taken  where  the  floor  formerly  made 
of  beaten  earth  is  covered  over  with  a  tile  pavement  or  boards ;  let  us 
state  at  once  that  the  latter  are  quite  an  exception,  and  that,  north 
and  south,  tile  pavements  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  would  be 
desirable.  They  however  constitute  a  sine  qtia  non  condition  of 
cleanliness.  But  the  nee  pkis  ultra  of  rustic  luxury  is  reached  when 
the  house  has  a  first  story  which  is  not  a  granary,  and  where  the 
family  retires  at  night.  First  stories  are  not  exactly  scarce,  but  when 
they  do  exist  they  are  seldom  used  as  bed-rooms,  and  serve  as  a  sort 
of  warehouse,  as  is  noticed  in  the  reports  from  Quercy,  Avranches, 
and  the  country  round  Nevers.  Sometimes  where  there  is  an  actual 
bedroom  up  stairs,  as  in  the  houses  of  the  richer  peasantry  about 
Boulogne,  it  is  kept  for  show,  and  called  *  the  friends'  room.'  As  a  rule, 
Jacques  Bonhomme  likes  to  sleep  within  easy  reach  of  his  precious 
horses  and  cows,  and  to  be  able  to  overhear  from  his  bed  whatever  is 
going  on  in  his  kitchen,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  headquarters  of  the 
whole  farm. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  there  are  marked  improve- 
ments which  strike  the  eye  of  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
having  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Taking  for 
instance  a  well-to-do  agricultural  country,  such  as  the  department  of 
Seine-Inf^rieure,  let  us  ask  what  was  the  usual  type  of  farmhouses 
toward  1850.  The  walls  were  of  whitewashed  clay,  the  roofs  often 
thatched,  although  the  habit  of  covering  them  with  slates  had  already 
begun  to  set  in.  The  ground  floor  was  on  the  same  level  as  the  farm- 
yard and  the  dungpit  close  to  the  house  door,  which  opened  directly 
into  the  kitchen  :  a  large  room  on  one  side  called  la  salle  (the  hall), 
with  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend,  w^as  devoted  to  festive  occasions,  whilst 
the  family  and  the  woman-servant,  if  there  was  one,  occupied  two 
or  sometimes  three  small  rooms  on  the  other  side.  The  stables  were 
too  often  contiguous  to  the  house,  although  the  cart-house  and  the 
bams  were — perhaps  through  fear  of  fire — removed  to  some  distance. 
Progressively,  as  these  relics  of  former  and  more  accommodating  times 
came  mouldering  down,  they  have  been  replaced  by  comfortable 
brick  buildings  protected  by  slate  roofs  and  standing  by  themselves  out 
of  reach  of  the  offensive  smells  of  the  stables ;  frequently  a  flower  and 
vegetable  gai'den  gives  them  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and  the  ground 
floor  rises  a  few  steps  above  the  surrounding  ground.  The  house  door 
now  very  often  leads  into  an  entrance  lobby.  In  large  farms  there  is 
almost  invariably  a  first  story ;  the  windows  are  large,  and  grant  easy 
access  to  the  air  and  light.     The  improvement  in  this  latter  respect  is 
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happily  universal,  and  is  authenticated  by  the  foUowingofficial  statistical 
table,  which  is  available  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  France  outer  doors 
and  windows  of  houses  are  subject  to  taxation. 


Buildings  with 

1 

1S60. 

1 

1871. 

278,482 

1,886,355 

1,598,672 

1        1,118,892 

i           790,241 

2,776,264 

1 

8,448,906 

1893. 

1 

1  opening 

2  openings  

3  „      

293,757 
1,860,594 
1,520,704 
1,063,484 

748,963 
2,505,052 

7,992,554 

190,521 
1,724,215 
1,629,919 

4  ,.      

5  „       

1,207,235 
898,792 

More  than  5    . . .  i 

1 

3,583,043 

Total  

9,233,725 

In  1831-2  there  were  in  France  only  1,846,398  buildings  with  more 
than  five  openings  (door  and  windows) ;  their  number  has  thus  doubled 
during  the  last  half  century,  whilst  the  number  of  houses  with  only  a 
door  and  no  windows  has  fallen  f^ora  346,401  to  the  above-mentioned 
figure  of  190,521. 

The  French  pride  themselves  on  being  a  nation  of  proprUtaires 
and  not  of  mere  locataires,  and  the  general  survey  of  built  property 
made  a  few  years  ago  and  already  alluded  to,  has  demonstrated  that 
their  boast  is  not  an  empty  one,  but  founded  on  real  facts.  Out  of 
every  five  French  families,  three  of  them  reside  in  their  own  house,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


Empty  houses    612,251    or 

Houses  exclusively  inhabited  by  tenants 2,841,917 


3,454,168 


Houses  inhabited  by  the  owner  and  tenants.        446,167 
Houses  only  inhabited  by  the  owner    ...  5,014,188 

5,460,355 


Total 8,914,523 


6*8  i)er  cent. 
31-9 


38-7 

50 
56-3 

61-3 

1000 


)) 


II 


II 
II 


II 


II 


The  proportion  of  houses  inhabited  by  their  owner  is  of  course  much 
higher  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns. 

Proportion  of  houses  inlmbited  by 
, > ^ 

Tlie  owner  alone.     The  owner  alone  or  not. 

Paris 155  per  cent.  297  per  cent. 

Towns  with  more  than  100,000  inhabit- 
ants      19-7  „  33-5 

Towns  from  50,001  to  100,000 230  „  340 

30,001  to  50,000    26-7  „  468 

20,001  to  30,000    29-4  „  446 

10,001  to  20,000    32-3  „  464 

6,001  to  10,000    41-3  „  511 

Places  from  2,001  to  5,000 520  „  577 

„      of      2,000  or  less   638  „  66-6 

Whole  of  France    563        „  61*3 
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The  proportion  of  house-owners  has  thus  a  tendency  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  but  there  is 
no  strict  connexion  between  this  proportion  and  the  comparative  degree 
of  richness  of  the  different  districts.  For  instance,  the  Seine-Inferieure, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  agi'icultural  departments,  exhibits  in  its 
villages  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  less  a  proportion  inferior  to  40  per 
cent,  (in  fact  23  per  cent.)  for  the  houses  occupied  exclusively  by  their 
owner,  and  has  this  feature  in  common  with  five  other  departments — 
namely,  the  Landes,  the  Finist^re  (37  per  cent.),  the  Cotes  du  Nord 
(38  per  cent.),  the  He  and  Vilaine  (37  per  cent.)  and  the  Mayenne 
(28  per  cent.),  which  do  not  certainly  rank  very  high  on  the  scale  of 
comparative  rural  wealth.  On  the  shaded  map  drawn  by  M.  de  Foville, 
these  six  departments  are  left  blank,  whereas  the  darkest  dottings 
occur  for  the  departments  of  Savoy  (80  per  cent.),  the  Higher  Pyrenees 
(84  per  cent.),  the  Ari^ge  (81  per  cent.),  the  Lot  (82  per  cent.),  and  the 
Puy  de  Dome  (83  per  cent.),  all  situated  in  extremely  mountainous 
regions,  which  of  course  cannot  compete  for  richness  with  the  fertile 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Seine.  The  wine-growing  districts 
occupy  an  intermediate  situation  between  these  two  extremes.  Still 
it  is  a  striking  fact  forcibly  illustrating  the  rooted  propensity  of  the 
French  peasant  to  livein  his  own  home  that  in  2,270  villages  (out  of  about 
36,000)  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  surveyors  to  detect  one  single 
house  which  was  rented  and  not  occupied  by  its  owner.  Parsimony 
is  certainly  not  the  leading  motive,  as  the  owner  has  often  been  obliged 
to  raise  money,  say  1,500  francs,  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  buy  a  house,  the  yearly  rent  of  which  would  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  francs.  He  thus  is  impelled  by  moral  rather 
than  prudential  reasons,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  in  French 
villages  a  small  plot  of  land  is  almost  invariably  annexed  to  the 
simplest  cottage,  and  that,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  *  a  man  put 
into  a  state  in  which  he  can  securely  anticipate  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labours,  will  turn  a  desert  into  a  garden.'  What  the  owner  raises  during 
his  hours  of  leisure  on  his  tiny  plot  of  ground  very  often  compensates 
the  difference  between  the  interest  he  pays  on  the  purchase-money  and 
the  lower  rent  he  would  have  to  pay  as  a  tenant ;  his  labor  inqnvbus 
succeeds  in  avoiding  economic  waste,  especially  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  the  demand  for  remunerative  labour  is  scanty  and  irregular. 
On  the  whole  the  EnquUCy  notwithstanding  the  existing  gaps, 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  conditions  of  the  French  peasantry. 
However,  due  caution  ought  to  be  observed  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  an 
international  comparative  touchstone.  The  question  of  food  and 
clothes  ought  of  course  to  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  a  Norman  peasant  and  a  Belgian  peasant  living 
near  Ghent  or  Antwerp  and  nearly  equally  well  housed ;  the  former 
certainly  takes  much  more  animal  food,  whilst  the  diet  of  the  latter  is 

almost  totally  restricted  to  potatoes  and  bread. 

E.  Castelot 
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The  German  Silver  Commission. 

Besides  the  Mansion  House  Bi-metallic  Conference,  the  most 
important  event  of  the  past  year  relating  to  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national standard  of  value,  has  been  the  *  Commission  for  considering 
the  means  of  raising  and  steadying  the  value  of  silver,'  which  was 
convened  by  the  German  Government.  This  inquiry  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  German  bimetallic  movement,  which  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  background  during  the  last  few  years,  while  the 
United  States  were  endeavouring  to  solve  the  silver  question  inde- 
pendently. Several  causes  have  been  at  work  to  draw  renewed 
attention  to  bimetallism  in  Germany.  In  the  first  place  the  marked 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  followed  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mint  and  the  abolition  of  the  Sherman  Bill,  aroused  anxiety  even  in 
those  sections  of  the  German  Government  which  were  especially  con- 
servative and  cautious  with  respect  to  the  standard- of -value  question  ; 
it  awakened  in  them  the  desire  to  obtain  from  the  discussion  of  com- 
petent men  of  both  parties,  some  clear  idea  of  the  possible  reaction 
of  these  events  upon  the  German  nation.  To  this  was  added  the 
increasingly  distressed  position  of  agriculture,  especially  in  East 
Germany,  which  had  found  expression  in  an  exceptionally  vehement 
agitation  against  the  German-Russian  treaty  of  commerce ;  and 
as  the  agrarian  party  in  Germany — as  indeed  in  all  gold-using 
countries — has  allied  itself  closely  with  the  bimetallic  movement,  and 
is  accustomed  to  emphasise  its  demands  for  protective  duties  by 
pointing  to  the  monetary  relations,  it  was  both  just  and  politic  to 
grant  it  the  opportunity  of  an  authoritative  discussion  of  its  views  and 
wishes.  It  is  significant  that  it  was  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Agri- 
culture who,  in  the  sitting  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  dating 
from  January  18th,  1894,  officially  settled  the  programme  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  name  of  the  Prussian  Government.  The  Government, 
he  said,  did  not  desire  a  discussion  of  the  whole  sphere  of  the  question 
of  the  standard.  The  inquiry  must  rather  be  a  serious  attempt  to 
transfer  the  question  from  the  sphere  of  theoretical  discussion  to  the 
ground  of  practical  suggestions. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  programme  also  meant  a  success  for  the 
bimetallists,  for  in  seeking  suggestions  of  practical  reform  the 
Government  implicitly  admitted  the  existence  of  evils.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  that  the  course  of  the  conference  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions aroused  in  this  direction.  The  programme  notwithstanding,  the 
whole  theory  of  the  standard  was  brought  forward  and  discussed,  but 
not  one  of  the  practical  suggestions  laid  before  the  conference  succeeded 
in  gaining  any  votes  in  addition  to  those  of  which  it  was  already 
secure,  those,  that  is,  of  the  proposer,  and  at  best  of  his  adherents. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  resolutions  were  put  to  the  vote ;  the 
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Commission  was  instructed  merely  to  deliberate  upon  the  suggestions, 
and  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently afterwards  according  to  the  result  of  the  discussion.  But 
if  it  had  cherished  the  expectation  that  the  discussion  would  lead  at 
least  to  a  certain  assimilation  and  approximation  of  opinions,  this 
expectation  was  completely  disappointed. 

But  although  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  had  no  immediate 
practical  result  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  useless.  The  steno- 
graphic report  ^  of  the  proceedings  and  its  numerous  appendices 
contain  much  that  is  useful  and  suggestive  for  science,  and  the 
information  concerning  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  is 
especially  valuable.  There  was  before  the  Commission  (Appendix  I.) 
in  the  first  place  a  report  written  by  the  Director  of  Mines,  Schmeisser, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  investigate 
the  South  African  goldfields,  and  has  since  published  a  book  well 
worth  reading,  containing  the  results  of  his  travels,  Uber  Vorkommen 
und  Gewinnung  der  niltzharen  Mineralien  in  der  sudafrikanischeii 
Beptiblik  unter  besoiiderer  Berucksichtigung  des  Goldbergbaties,^ 
Schmeisser  has  made  a  special  calculation  of  the  chances  of  the  gold 
production  for  that  most  important  region  of  gold-fields  which  lies 
between  the  gold  mine  Langlaagte  B  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
gold  mine  Glencairn,  starting  from  the  supposition  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  proceed  to  a  depth  of  certainly  800  metres,  sometimes  even 
of  1,200  metres.  Taking  an  average  (drawn  from  the  results  of  recent 
years)  of  21  grammes  per  ton  of  ore,  Schmeisser  calculates  that  the 
gold  still  to  be  drawn  from  this  district  amounts  to  59,572,149  ounces, 
with  a  value  of  £208,502,523.  This  district  would  not  be  exhausted, 
even  though  the  amount  extracted  should  increase  annually  about 
5,181  kilogrammes  for  nearly  t\venty-five  years. 

Schmeisser's  report,  which  referred  solely  to  the  Transvaal, 
was  fortunately  supplemented  by  an  investigation  from  Dr. 
Hauchecorne,  director  of  the  Berlin  Mining  Academy,  concerning 
the  situation  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  over 
the  whole  earth  (Appendix,  No.  12).  Hauchecorne  regards  as  the 
most  important  result  of  this  investigation,  the  establishment  of 
the  fact,  that  for  the  most  part  gold  is  now  obtained,  not  from  the 
appropriation  of  superficial  alluvia,  but  to  an  extent  of  about  seventy 
per  cent,  from  mining  operations.  In  the  Transvaal  especially,  gold  is 
obtained  exclusively  by  mining.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
important  treatise  of  the  famous  Viennese  geologist,  Edward  Suess,  on 

^  Officially  published  under  the  title,  •  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  for  con- 
sidering the  Means  of  Raising  and  Steadying  the  Value  of  Silver' ;  Meetings  1-21, 
pp.  1-714.  Also  Appendices  1-25.  The  report  of  meetings  8-20,  containing  the 
consideration  of  the  principal  bimetallist  proposal,  and  the  valuable  evidence  Of  the 
geological  specialists  have  been  published  separately  by  Herman  Walther  (Berlin 
1894)  under  the  title,  '  Proceedings  of  the  German  Silver  Commission.' 

-  Berlin :  bei  Dietrich  Reimer,  1894. 
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the  future  of  gold  and  silver,  will  know  how  to  estimate  the 
significance  of  these  observations.  In  1877,  when  Suess  published  his 
chief  work  on  the  future  of  gold,  the  position  of  technical  knowledge 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  gold  could  be  abundantly 
and  remuneratively,  though  also  transitorily,  obtained  only  from 
alluvial  land  and  from  the  surface ;  while  the  gold  contained  in  the  deeper 
zones  of  sulphur  metals,  could  not,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  cost- 
liness of  the  process  of  extraction,  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
world  with  precious  metal  except  as  a  last  resource.  But,  since*  then, 
the  inventive  powers  of  engineers  have  succeeded,  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  chlorination  and  cyanide,  in  extracting  from  sulphur 
metals  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metal  in  a  useful 
form.  Suess  himself  in  his  treatise  Die  Zukunft  des  Silbers  (1892)  * 
has  taken  account  of  this  progress.  The  nature  of  the  gold  supply 
has  been  changed  by  it ;  instead  of  the  suddenly  increasing  and  very 
transitory  supplies  from  the  alluvial  land  we  have  a  more  regular, 
though  less  abundant,  production  of  gold.  Moreover,  the  geographical 
bomidaries  of  the  gold  production  have  also  been  extended ;  for 
experience  had  long  ago  shown  that  the  easily  obtainable  alluvial  gold 
is  to  be  found  only  on  the  borders  of  the  countries  inhabited  by 
civilised  people,  so  that  without  this  technical  progress,  the  gold  supply 
would  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  favourable  position, 
but  must  even  have  diminished  considerably,  now  that  few  districts 
remain  unexplored.  But  while  Suess  nevertheless  speaks  very  re- 
servedly concerning  the  future  of  the  gold  supply,  Hauchecome  takes 
the  optimistic  view  that  the  gold  districts  will  admit  of  a  large 
production  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  even  expects  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  supply  above  the  present  production.  He  bases  this 
view,  so  far  as  concerns  California,  upon  the  new  methods  of  hydraulic 
mining; 2  with  reference  to  the  Transvaal,  upon  the  favourable 
geological  formation  of  the  district ;  for  Australia,  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  are  still  great  opportunities  for  mining  in  the  colonies  of 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  especially  of  Victoria.  The 
optimistic  tone  of  this  report  (including  the  suggestion  that  there  are 
still  large  tracts  in  America,  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa,  not  yet 
explored  for  gold,  which  might  therefore  be  expected  from  them)  made 
the  bi-metallists  of  the  Commission  wish  for  a  vivd  voce  examination 
of  Professor  Suess  as  an  expert.  Notwithstanding  an  objection  raised 
by  Dr.  Bamberger,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  gold  standard  party, 
this  wish  was  granted,  while  the  balance  was  preserved  by  summoning 
also  as  experts  the  Freiburg  geologist,  Professor   Stelzner,  and  the 

*  Publiahed  in  English  under  the  title  :  *  The  Future  of  Silver,  by  E.  Suess,'  by- 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Senate  of  the  U.S.A.  Washington,  1898. 

*  Clearing  the  older  and  superficial  '  high  placers '  as  they  are  called,  by  turning 
on  great  volumes  of  water ;  a  process  which  was  forbidden  in  1882  because  of  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  flooding  of  the  deeper  lying  valleys  and  water- 
courses. 

No.  17.— VOL.    V  H 
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Bergrath  Schmeisser  already  mentioned.  This  examination,  which 
occupied  the  seventeenth  to  twentieth  sittings,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  result  of  the  inquiry.  The  detailed  account  given  by 
Professor  Suess  culminated  in  the  statements  that,  excepting  in 
Africa,  the  future  chances  of  gold  production  are  not  favourable,  and 
indeed  that  he  does  not  now  estimate  the  time  when  the  production 
will  greatly  diminish  and  gold  be  inadequate  to  its  present  economic 
function,  to  be  so  much  as  a  century  distant ;  while  this  tendency  will 
be  still  further  augmented  by  the  increase  in  the  industrial  use  of  gold. 
How  greatly  the  importance  of  the  gold  supply  is  over-estimated, 
Suess  proved  by  pointing  out  that  the  gold  supply  of  Eussia,  which 
figures  as  a  considerable  sum  in  all  statistical  tables,  is  really  quite 
unavailable  for  the  needs  of  the  gold-using  countries,  because  it  is 
treasured  in  Eussia  itself  by  the  State. 

Professor  Stelzner  recognised  the  importance  of  these  considera- 
tions, but  did  not  altogether  agree  with  them.  He  does  not  place  such 
narrow  hmits  to  the  future  of  gold-mining,  as  does  Suess.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  gold  supply  will  continue  to  increase 
for  some  time,  or  at  least  to  remain  at  its  present  level,  partly  because 
we  shall  penetrate  to  still  greater  depths,  partly  because  of  our 
progress  in  the  art  of  smelting.  But  Stelzner  also  believes  that  great 
surprises  are  in  store  for  the  world  in  the  way  of  gold-production  ;  for 
only  a  very  small  part  of  Africa  has  been  geologically  explored,  while 
the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  great  discoveries  in  Brazil  and  Siberia.  Bergrath 
Schmeisser  defended  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the  Transvaal 
against  many  critics,  who  regarded  them  as  too  optimistic.  A  hot 
debate  arose,  in  which  several  members  of  the  commission  who  under- 
stood the  matter  also  took  part.  Suess,  however,  remained  unshaken 
in  his  hostile  attitude.  Natural  science,  he  said,  is  unaffected  by 
arguments  of  a  political  nature ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural 
science,  which  is  justified  in  taking  into  consideration  periods  of  long 
duration,  the  modern  system  of  a  gold  standard  cannot  be  defended. 

The  probabihties  of  the  silver  supply  also  were,  of  course, 
thoroughly  discussed ;  but  there  was  naturally  a  great  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  members  of  the  Commission  on  this  point.  While 
the  upholders  of  the  gold  standard  anticipated  a  too  great  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver — when  an  international  union  should  have 
permanently  raised  the  value  of  silver — the  bimetalHsts  were  con- 
cerned to  reduce  the  *  silver  panic '  (as  Suess  appropriately  termed 
this  view)  to  the  right  measure  of  prudent  judgment.  Suess  based  his 
estimate  upon  the  present  value  of  silver.  With  the  value  of  silver  at 
this  point,  he  thinks  that  recent  experience  justifies  us  in  saying  that 
we  are,  i.e.,  in  the  U.S.A.,  at  the  limit  of  the  profitable  production 
of  silver.  He  was  naturally  asked,  what  then  would  happen  if  the 
value  of  silver  should  rise.  He  then  gave  the  significant,  and  from 
him  as  a  bimetallist   of   the   highest   authority  the  very  important 
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explanation,  that  he  had  never  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  ratio 
1 :  15J,  and  that  he  did  not  now  support  it  (p.  573).  Of  what  Prof. 
Stelzner  said  on  the  same  subject  we  must  especially  note  the 
importance  of  the  production  of  lead  for  that  of  silver  ;  silver  is  now 
to  so  great  an  extent  a  joint  product  with  lead,  that  the  future  of  silver 
depends  not  a  little  upon  the  amount  of  lead  which  the  world 
will  consume.  Both  he  and  Suess  are  of  opinion  that  Mexico  is 
destined  to  take  the  first  place  amongst  silver-producing  countries. 
This  seems  to  me  important  for  the  future  of  bimetallism.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that — as  Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  the  leader  of  German  bi- 
metallists,  showed — the  gold  value  of  silver  in  the  world-market  is  of 
only  secondary  importance  for  the  profitableness  of  silver-mining  in 
silver-using  countries ;  and  if  this  is  so,  then  not  even  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver  due  to  an  international  union  would  necessarily  bring 
about  any  considerable  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  from  these 
countries. 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  inquiry  was  then  summed  up 
by  Prof.  Lexis,  whose  authoritative   position  with  reference  to  the 
standard   question   is   well   known.      Lexis  is    of    opinion    that    the 
demand  for  gold,  in  at  any  rate  the  four  most  important  countries, 
England,   Germany,   France,  and  the    U.S.A.,   will   be  met  by  the 
supply  during  the  next  century — even   after   deducting  the  amount 
needed  by  India  for  purposes  of  industry  and  currency.     He  estimates 
this   surplus  of  gold    beyond   what   is    needed   for    extra-monetary 
purposes  at  10  to  \1\  million  pounds — somewhat  too  highly,  as  I 
think.  ^     Lexis  himself  doubts  whether  other  countries  will  also  be 
able  to  maintain  the  gold  standard.     For  this  reason  it  is  desirable 
that  concessions  should  be  made  to  silver  by  Germany  and  the  other 
gold-using  countries,    in  order   to   enable   the   weaker   countries  to 
maintain  a  settled  double  or  silver  standard.     This  cannot  be  attained 
without  an  international  union ;    but  a  return  to  the  ratio  1 :  15^ 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.      Lexis  estimates  the  future  supply  of 
silver — after  deducting  the  Asiatic  and  industrial  demand — at  20  to  20^ 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  twice,  that  is,  the  supply  of  gold  available 
for  monetary  purposes  ;  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  ratio  1 :  15^.     He  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  point  exactly  when 
he  turns  the  argument  of  the  bimetallists  round  and  asks  :    how  can 
we  hope — just  when  we  are  assuming  that  sooner  or  later  the  supply 
of  gold  will  run  short — to  maintain  bimetallism  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  1 :  15^? 

In  literature  there  has  also  been  started — e.gf.  by  Prof.  Jul.  Wolf  in 
Zurich — the  interesting  idea  of  calling  upon  the  governments  of  silver 
countries   to  monopolise   the  production   of  silver,  or  to  incite   the 

^  C/.  what  we  have  said  about  the  production  of  gold  in  Russia.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  that  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  e£fect  of  the  change  in  the 
Indian  standard,  and  to  the  very  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  purposes  of  luxury. 

H  2 
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producers  themselves  to  conclude  a  general  treaty,  in  order  to  control 
the  production.  This  proposal  also  was  discussed,  even  before  the 
examination  of  the  experts,  but  was  almost  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  Commission. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  reasonable  if  the  Commission  had 
held  this  inquiry  into  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  at  the 
beginning  of  their  session ;  but  as  we  have  already  said,  the  natural 
order,  which  we  have  observed  in  this  r^sunUj  was  not  what  took 
place.  On  the  contrary  the  Commission  plunged  first  of  all  in  medias 
res  and  discussed  proposals  of  reform.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
understanding  of  the  discussion  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  the 
constitution  and  programme  of  the  Commission.  It  met  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1894,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Count  of  Posadowsky- 
Wehner,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  with  great  understanding 
and  complete  impartiality.  The  Government  were  anxious  that  the 
Commission  should  represent  both  sides,  and  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  two  well-known  leaders.  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Dr.  Arendt,  about  the 
same  number  of  members  was  summoned  from  each  camp.  Amongst 
those  of  the  gold-party  we  may  mention  the  bank  directors  Bussell  and 
Stroell,  the  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Central  Union,  Bueck,  and — as 
a  moderate  monometallist — Dr.  Hammacher,  the  representative  of  the 
Westphalian  coal  mining.  Amongst  the  supporters  of  the  double 
standard  were  the  Members  of  Parliament  von  Kardoff,  Schalscha 
von  Schorlemer-Alst,  Leuschner  and  Wiilfing  of  the  textile  industries. 
Academic  science  was  represented  by  Prof.  Lotz  (monometallist)  and,  * 
last  but  not  least,  by  Prof.  Lexis,  who  is  rightly  regarded  in  Germany 
as  heir  to  the  authority  of  Soetbeer  and  Nasse,  and  upon  whose 
contribution  the  scientific  importance  of  the  conference  very  largely 
depends. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  laid  a  detailed  programme  before 
the  conference  (App.  2),  which  exhausted  the  whole  question  of  the 
standard  under  four  heads  :  (1)  the  future  of  the  production  and  use  of 
gold,  (2)  the  problem  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  (3)  the  consequences 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  of  the  variations  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  (4)  measures  of  reform . 

But  the  Commission  preferred  to  accept  the  explanation  of  the 
agricultural  minister,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  discussion  of  measures  for  raising  and  steadying  the  value 
of  silver.  This  plan  soon  showed  itself  to  be  impracticable.  Several 
suggestions  were  before  the  Commission,  which,  while  maintaining  the 
principle  of  the  gold  standard,  hoped  for  reform  by  securing  for  silver 
a  greater  and  more  permanent  demand  and  an  increased  share  in  the 
currency  of  the  civilised  world.  But  these  suggestions  failed  to 
recommend  themselves.  Amongst  them  was  a  suggestion  from  Lexis, 
to  re-coin  the  thalers  and  five-mark  pieces  within  the  German  Empire 
into  heavy  silver  coins  at  the  ratio  1  :  21,  and  to  make  these  heavy 
*  principal  silver  coins '  legal  tender  up  to  1,000  marks.      Germany 
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fihould  then  enter  into  a  union  with  the  other  chief  countries,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  also,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  interest  in 
the  white   metal,  should  increase  their  use  of  silver,  whilst  England 
especially  should  re-open  the  Indian  mint.     Lexis  considers  the  chief 
evil  in  the  German  standard  to  be  the  great  diiference  between  the 
real    and    the    nominal    value    of    the    silver    coins  (fifty   to  sixty 
per  cent.),  which  might  have  serious  consequences,  especially  in  case 
of  war ;  for,  as  he  explained  in  a  most  interesting  and  original  way, 
in  the  event  of  a  paper-currency  being  forcibly  introduced,  a  very  much 
depreciated  silver  coinage  would  tend  to  discredit  the  paper  and  to 
depreciate  it,  while  an  only  slightly  depreciated  silver,  on  the  contrary, 
would  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  paper  money.     But  although  another 
monetary  authority  of    the  first  rank,   Prof.  Adolph  Wagner — who 
was  very  strangely  omitted  from  the  Commission— had  also  pointed 
to  the  great  depreciation  of  the  German  silver  coinage  as  a  danger  in 
an   important    treatise   which    had  just   appeared   in   the    Prussian 
Jdhrhilcher,  Lexis'  proposal  obtained  no  supporters  from  either  side. 
He  went  too  far  for  the  monometallists,  and  not  far  enough  for  the 
bimetallists.     A  similar  proposal  from  the  bank  director  Koenig  met 
with  the  same  fate.    The  discussion  became  lively  only  when  the  main 
proposals  of  the  bimetallists — of    which  the  essential  point  was  that 
Germany  should  enter  upon  diplomatic  action  on  behalf  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  international  double  standard — came  under  consideration  ; 
now,  however,  there  came  about  what  the  Government  had  desired 
to  guard  against — the  whole  theory  and  controversy  of  the  question  of 
the  standard  was  entered  upon.     It  would,  I  think,  be  unjust  to  see  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  discussion  nothing  more  than  that  love  of 
extremes    which     certainly    characterises    the    controversy    on    the 
standards.     All  monetary  reforms  must  necessarily  aim  at  affecting 
the  value  of  silver.     But  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  at  the  present 
day,  measures  can  succeed  which  merely  secure  an  increased  market 
and    value     for    silver,    without    at     the     same    time    permanently 
establishing  its  value.     The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  no  longer  just 
the  same  significance  that  it  used  to  have.     When  the  first  silver  panic 
occurred  after  1873,  it  was  the  depreciation  of  silver  itself  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  bimetallist  reaction.       Numerous  interests 
saw  themselves  threatened  by  the  fall  of  silver  ;  principally,  of  course, 
those  of  the  silvQr-prodiicuig  countries,  e,g.  North  America.      Next 
came  the  countries  with  a  circulation  replete  with  silver  {e.g,  those  of 
the  Latin  Union),  which  were  forced  to  exchange  their  system  of  a 
regulated  standard  for  one  depreciated  by  one  half ;  last  of  all  there 
came  into  view  the  difficulties  attaching  to  commerce  between  gold 
and  silver  countries  in  the  absence  of  a  fixed  standard.     The  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  had  given  rise  to  these  evils,  the  rehabilitation  of 
silver  was  to  remove  them :  this   idea,  the  *  universal   15i  '    of    H. 
Cemuschi  became,  therefore,  the  watchword  of  the  older  bimetallism. 
But    since   the   beginning   of    the    ninth    decade    the    centre    of 
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gravity  of  the  standard  question  has  shifted.  It  is  no  longer  the  fate 
of  silver  itself  which  is  the  motive  force  of  the  monetary  controversy, 
but  the  ability  of  gold  to  fulfil  the  functions  imposed  upon  it.  This 
problem,  which  so  recently  as  the  International  Conference  of  1878  was 
only  touched  upon  in  the  speeches  of  the  most  far-seeing  specialists,  of 
Goschen  and  of  F.  A.  Walker,  the  problem  of  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
has  become  the  central  point  of  the  controversy.  The  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recognise  the  significance  of  this  problem  belongs 
largely  to  E.  de  Laveleye,  and  to  two  Englishmen,  E.  Giffen  and  G.  J. 
Goschen.  The  fate  of  the  bimetallist  movement  depends  to-day  upon 
the  view  taken  of  this  problem,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  solved. 
Silver  is  now  important  only  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  checking  an  ap- 
preciation of  gold  that  has  already  begun,  or  of  guarding  against  it  in 
the  future.  From  this  follows  the  very  important  consequence,  that  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  precious  metals  in  a  future  bi- 
metallic system  is  regarded  by  all  discerning  bimetallists  as  no  longer 
a  question  of  principle,  but  as  a  mere  question  of  expediency.^  A 
rehabilitation  of  silver  in  the  old  sense  is  hardly  spoken  of  now.  The 
ratio  1 :  15. V  is  thought  desirable  only  as  saving  those  states  which 
have  a  large  silver  currency  the  great  financial  sacrifice  of  re-minting. 
But  this  shifting  in  the  position  of  the  problem  has  had  other  important 
consequences.  Most  important  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
in  which  both  interests  are  combined,  those  states  which  have  a  gold- 
standard— more  especially  Germany  and  latterly  England — have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  bimetallic  movement ;  it  is  due  also  to  the 
same  course  that  to-day  it  is  no  longer  only  the  industries  engaged  in 
exports  to  the  silver  countries  which  have  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  bimetallists,  but  that  they  are  joined  by  agriculture.  This  is 
easily  understood.  The  appreciation  of  gold  means  a  permanently 
falling  state  of  prices,  and  of  all  branches  of  industry  agriculture  is  the 
least  capable  of  maintaining  itself  against  this.  Nor  is  this  only  be- 
cause of  its  indebtedness  iu  leasehold  rents,  mortgages,  &c. ;  it  is  due 
also  to  the  fact  that  from  natural  causes  agriculture  is  more  slow  than 
other  branches  of  production  to  adapt  itself.  Those  expedients,  e.g. 
by  which  industry  guards  itself  against  falling  prices,  the  organisation 
of  trusts,  the  extension  of  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  economise 
what  are  known  as  general  expenses,  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
human  labour  are  applicable  in  agriculture  either  not  at  all  or  to  a  very 
small  extent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  agriculture  has  sought  a 
remedy,  first  in  protection,  and  secondly  in  a  change  of  the  standard ; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  its  disadvantageous  position 
in  relation  to  manufactures. 

What  bearing  has  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  upon  the  apprecia- 

'  Cf.  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbs  at  the  ISIansion  House  Coufereuce.  Report  of 
the  proceedings  p.  206.  In  the  German  Silver  Commission  all  the  bimetallists 
explained  through  Dr.  Arendt  that  the  ratio  1  :  15^  is  no  question  of  principle,  but 
merely  to  be  recommended.     They  also  referred  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs. 
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tion  of  gold  ?  Two  points  are  admitted.  So  long  as  the  value  of  silver 
is  not  fixed,  the  extension  of  the  currency  in  the  gold-using  countries 
depends  upon  the  yearly  increase  in  the  gold  supply ;  silver  cannot  be 
automatically  introduced  into  the  currency,  but  only  as  in  the  United 
States  more  or  less  forcibly.  Appeal  is  then  made  to  the  quantity- 
theory,  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  is  explained  by  the 
insufficient  increase  in  the  currency.  But  the  depreciation,  i.e.  the 
progressive  depreciation  of  silver,  depresses  prices  in  another  way,  by 
giving  the  advantage  to  silver  countries  in  competition  with  gold 
countries.  In  Germany  we  speak  with  reference  to  this  of  the  de- 
pressing effect  upon  prices  of  *  Valuta-differenzen.' 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  solution  of  this  *  problem  of  appreciation  * 
cannot  be  effected  by  every  measure  which  may  secure  to  silver  an  in- 
creased use  and  a  larger  sale.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  problem 
— and  this  is  the  position  now  occupied  by  most  bimetallists — the 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  only  in  some  measure  which  will  definitely 
check  a  further  depreciation  of  silver,  and  will  at  the  same  time  make 
possible  the  spontaneous  absorption  of  silver  into  the  currency  of  the 
civiHsed  world.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  the  bimetallists  in  the 
German  Silver  Commission,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  disinclined, 
or  indeed  hostile,  towards  all  proposals  which  stopped  short  of  this. 

The  questions  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  with  all  the  far-reaching 
agricultural  consequences  connected  with  this  phenomenon,  were  also 
hotly  discussed  in  the  Commission,  and  answered,  of  course,  according 
to  the  party  point  of  view,  sometimes  affirmatively,  sometimes  negatively. 
Of  most  scientific  importance  is,  it  seems  to  us,  the  attitude  taken  by 
Prof.  Lexis  with  reference  to  this  question  (p.  300).  It  is  entirely 
sceptical.  Lexis  does  not  acknowledge  the  method  of  proof  by  index- 
numbers,  which  since  the  time  of  Jevons  has  been  the  method  adopted 
in  English  political  economy  in  investigating  changes  of  value.  The 
index  numbers  show  only  that  the  value  of  gold  has  changed  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  other  commodities  ;  but  the  important  point  is 
to  discover  the  causes  of  this  change  in  values,  and  the  index-numbers 
fail  to  tell  us  upon  which  side — that  of  gold  or  that  of  commodities — 
these  causes  have  primarily  occurred.  Prof.  Lexis  does  not,  therefore, 
agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Prof.  Nicholson  in  his  interesting 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House  Conference  in  the  following  words  :  *  A 
fall  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  when  these  prices  are  measured  in 
gold,  is  only  another  phrase  for  the  appreciation  of  gold.'^  So  far  as 
concerns  the  possible  causes  on  the  side  of  money  for  the  fall  in  prices, 
Lexis  denies  that  the  *  quantity  theory  *  affords  any  ground  for  speak- 
ing of  an  appreciation  of  gold ;  that  is  a  matter  beyond  our  under- 
standing. The  influence  of  the  divergencies  of  values  from  those  of 
silver  countries  as  depressing  prices  must  indeed  be  recognised.  We 
may  distinguish  in  the  commercial  world  three  main  groups  :  (i.)  the 

^  Report  of  the  proceedings,  p.  31. 
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European  and  North  American ;  (ii.)  the  Asiatic ;  (iii.)  the  Bussian. 
These  three  worlds  influence  each  other  in  their  level  of  prices,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  so  far  independent  that  these  external  influences 
make  themselves  felt  internally  only  very  slowly.  Thus  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  the  East  Indies  to  remain 
almost  the  same,  while  it  has  depreciated  in  Europe.  It  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  that  with  respect  to  specifically  Asiatic  products,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  Asia  competes  with  Europe  (more  especially 
wheat),  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  given  rise  to  a  keener  competition 
and  a  great  depression  of  prices.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  has  checked 
BngHsh  exports  to  the  silver  countries,  and  so  given  rise  to  a  reflux  of 
English  commodities  to  the  Continent.  These  are  indeed  evils,  says 
Lexis,  and  the  fall  in  prices  must  be  increased  by  them ;  but  he 
entirely  denies  an  appreciation  of  gold  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity 
theory. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  weight  must  be  attributed  to 
these  views  of  Lexis,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  that  the  problem  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  is  still  in  need  of  elucidation.  I  do  not  mean  by 
improving  our  methods  of  collecting  statistics  as  to  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, or  as  to  the  average  level  of  prices.  The  well-known 
attempts  in  this  direction  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  have  been  very  useful  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  ; 
but  for  all  questions  of  practical  economic  policy  Sauerbeck's  and 
Soetbeer's  tables  are  quite  sufficient.  But  the  idea  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold  needs  clearing  up,  for  it  has  two  meanings.  We  may  under- 
stand by  it,  in  the  first  place  the  assumption  that  scarcity  of  gold  is 
the  cause  of  the  downward  movement  of  prices — let  us  call  this 
doctrine  the  theory  of  carnal  appreciation ;  secondly,  it  may  merely 
assert  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  commodities  have  fallen  more  than 
proportionately,  and  that  gold  has  therefore  a  high  purchasing  power. 
According  to  this  view  the  appreciation  appears  merely  as  reflex,  as 
correlate  to  the  falling  prices  of  commodities,  and  we  may  call  this 
view — upon  which  is  based,  e.g,,  the  statement  quoted  from  Nicholson — 
the  theory  of  the  correlative  appreciation  of  gold.  The  index-numbers 
suffice  to  establish  correlative  appreciation,  but  they  cannot  prove  a 
causal  appreciation. 

Stanley  Jevons  says  in  his  Serious  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold^  p.  1  sg. : 
*  when  we  compare  the  value  of  article  A  {e.g.  gold)  with  the  value  of 
articles  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  it  appears  that  the  values  of  articles  B,  C,  D,  E 
as  compared  with  A,  have  within  a  certain  period  undergone  a  change 
all  in  the  same  direction,  then  we  may  assume  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  A.  It  is  more  likely,  that  the 
alteration  should  have  arisen  on  the  side  of  A  than  on  the  side  of 
B,  C,  D,  E,  because  one  cause  affecting  A  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
change,  whereas  four  separate  but  concurring  causes  respectively 
affecting  B,  C,  D,  E  will  be  needed  on  the* other  side.'  (Jevons, 
/.  c.  p.  2). 
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This  is  the  conception  upon  which  the  method  of  index-numbers  is 
still  based.  But  Lexis  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  not  competent  to 
yield  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  causal  appreciation  of  gold.  There  are 
to-day  two  tendencies  working  towards  the  depression  of  prices,  which 
are  both  universal  in  their  nature,  i.e.  affect  all  commodities  more  or 
less  uniformly.  These  are :  (i)  the  cheaper  and  better  means  of 
transport;  (ii)  the  increasing  substitution  of  machinery  for  human 
labour.  Thus  Jevons'  inference  from  probability  applies  just  as  much 
to  these  tendencies  as  to  the  assumption  of  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  standard  metal.  We  have  no  need  to  assume  four  different 
causes  for  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  for  this  cause,  or  rather  these  two  causes, 
refer  to  all  in  almost  the  same  degree. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  a  causal  appreciation,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  the  intermediary  steps  in  the  process,  by  means  of 
which  the  affirmed  scarcity  of  the  standard  metal  makes  itself  felt  in 
depressing  the  prices  of  commodities.  With  respect  to  the  depression 
of  prices  caused  by  the  divergency  of  values  from  those  of  silver 
countries,  the  course  of  the  process  can  be  clearly  established.  This 
is  not  so  easy,  if  we  try  to  explain  the  movement  in  prices  by  means 
of  the  quantity  theory,  as  resulting  from  the  amount  of  the  gold 
supply.  Can  it,  e,g,  be  established  from  the  experiences  of  business 
life,  that  it  is  a  regular  thing  for  those  who  are  wanting  to  go  to 
market  as  buyers,  to  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  intentions  because 
they  cannot  procure  as  much  cash,  or  equivalent  means  of  payment,  as 
would  correspond  to  their  capital  and  property  ? 

A  general  proof  of  this  nature  cannot,  of  course,  be  obtained  ;  but 
I  think  it  not  impossible  that  an  indirect  influence  of  the  amount  of 
gold  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  might  be  shown,  by  investigating 
the  course  and  effect  of  the  general  and  partial  crises  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  gold-using  countries. 
This  would  involve  special  attention  to  the  psychology  of  modern 
commercial  life,  and  the  influence  which  the  mood  or  tendency  of  the 
market  has  upon  the  development  of  prices  and  production.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  show  the  character  of  the  present  period  as 
compared  with  that  from  1846-73 ;  not  that  we  have  to-day  a  continuous 
falling  in  prices,  as  is  often  assumed,  but  that  latterly  the  periods  of 
commercial  prosperity  have  been  shorter,  and  those  of  depression 
longer.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  connection  can  be  shown  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  monetary  relations  of  the  civilised  world. 

We  mean  that  a  constant  alternation  of  periods  of  expansion  and 
depression  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  modem  capitalist  production 
on  a  large  scale ;  every  producer  on  a  large  scale  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  speculator,  for  he  must  work  for  stock  without  knowing  the  conditions 
of  sale,  the  intentions  of  his  rivals,  &c.  He  either  takes  advantage  of 
technical  improvements,  or  is  overwhelmed  by  them.  Production  is, 
as  the  Socialists  say  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  way,  anarchical. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  tendency  or  mood  of  the  market  has  the 
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greatest  influence  upon  the  determinations  of  the  producer  ;  it  is  often 
this  alone  which  induces  him  to  extend  his  business,  to  change 
circulating  capital  into  fixed,  to  start  new  undertakings,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  demand  for  capital  and  labour  increases,  prices  and  wages 
rise,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  commercial  elation  appeat.  Over-haste, 
inaccurate  calculation  of  the  possibilities  of  sale,  then  leads  to  over- 
production ;  the  mechanism  of  the  nation's  commerce  comes  to  a 
standstill,  stagnation,  or  even  a  crisis,  supervenes.  There  were 
stagnations,  and  great  crises,  in  the  period  between  1846-72  also,  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  large  supply  of  the  precious 
metals ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  that  epoch  that  the  stagnations  were 
quickly  overcome,  that  expansion  soon  showed  itself.  To  this  more 
speedy  recovery  of  the  commercial  mechanism  from  its  deadlock, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abundant  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
contributed  greatly  at  that  time ;  the  active  demand  for  other  com- 
modities which  resulted  from  the  larger  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
always  seiTed  to  re-animate  the  state  of  stagnation,  and  in  this  way 
alleviated  or  paralysed  the  organic  defects  of  the  modern  system  of 
production.  To-day  we  do  not  merely  lack  the  animating  influence  of 
an  abundant  increase  of  money,  we  do  not  merely  find  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  modern  organisation  of  production  making  themselves 
felt  unchecked,  but  it  can  also  be  shown  that  sometimes  periods  of  by 
no  means  exaggerated  expansion  have  been  cut  short  by  general  or 
partial  money  crises  (as  e.^.,  by  the  American  crisis  in  1893).  This  may 
well  be  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  inadequate  increase  in  the 
currency  makes  itself  felt  in  its  effect  upon  the  state  of  prices ;  that  is, 
by  tending  to  shorten  the  periods  of  expansion,  to  lengthen  those  of 
depression.  And  this  is  of  greater  importance  than  we  might  think  at 
first  sight.  Kepeated  experience  of  the  short  duration  of  the  favour- 
able state,  makes  the  market  and  the  producers  distrustful,  takes  all 
spirit  from  their  plans,  intensifies  competition,  and  so  produces  again 
psychological  and  material  factors  which,  in  their  turn,  act  unfavourably 
upon  the  state  of  affairs.  The  consequence  is  that  stagnation  which 
is  known  as  a  lingering  crisis  {schleich^nde  Krisis). 

If  we  add  to  this  the  competition  of  the  silver  countries,  as  favoured 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  which  Lexis  himself  allows  to  be 
contributory  to  the  depression  of  prices,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  a 
connection  between  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  gold  standard. 

But  there  still  remain  a  number  of  products,  those  of  agriculture, 
in  connection  with  which  the  fall  in  prices  can  be  explained  neither  by 
the  course  of  affairs  we  have  just  described,  nor  yet  by  the  competition 
of  the  silver  countries ;  if  we  wish  to  apply  the  theory  of  appreciation 
to  this  group  of  products  also,  it  can  only  be  in  the  sense  that  the 
effect  of  improvements  in  transport  and  in  production  has  not  been  coin- 
pensated  as  formerly  (1849-73)  by  an  abundant  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  to  civilised  countries.  This  is  the  essential  point  in  the  theory  of 
correlative  appreciation.     But  before  drawing  any  practical  conclusions 
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from  this  for  the  politics  of  coinage,  we  should  first  have  to  inquire 
what  changes  are  caused  by  such  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  money, 
in  the  economic  and  social  relations  between  the  particular  industrial 
classes ;  and  this  would  inyolve  detailed  examination  of  the  importance 
of  money  indebtedness,  of  the  state  of  credit,  and  more  especially  of 
the  movements  in  the  wages  of  labour,  &c.,  for  the  national  economy. 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  not  simple,  but 
composite  ;  it  cannot  be  explained  by  a  simple  deduction  from  index- 
numbers,  but  only  by  means  of  an  historical  investigation  of  the  move- 
ment of  prices  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years ;  that  is,  by  a  history 
of  prices  on  the  model  of  Tooke's  classical  work.  This  would  include 
also  the  investigation  which  Lexis  postulates  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
problem;  i.e,  the  inquiry  into  particular  commodities  to  show  what 
amount  of  the  modification  in  price  is  due  to  demonstrable  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  production,  the  inference  to  an  -appreciation  of  the 
standard  being  justified  only  if  there  were  a  remainder  insoluble  in 
this  way.^ 

Until  we  have  such  a  history  of  prices,  no  conclusive  judgment  on 
this  problem  of  appreciation,  which  is  so  important  for  the  question  of 
the  standard,  is  possible ;  and  there  will  always  be,  as  was  evident  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Silver  Commission,  two  parties,  those  who  are 
convinced  and  those  who  are  sceptics. 

Another  important  question  which  was  discussed  in  detail  by  the 
Commission,  was  that  of  the  possibility  of  vmintaining  an  international 
double  standard  system.  This  raised  the  question  of  England's 
position.  The  more  decided  among  the  German  bimetallists  have 
latterly  opposed  the  view  that  such  a  system  would  be  possible  with- 
out England,  or  that  England  would  ultimately  see  herself  forced 
to  join  the  alliance.  This  was  the  position  supported  by  Dr.  Otto 
Arendt  (p.  481'  sq.).  But  here  again  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
Lexis*  opinion,  that  such  a  system — whatever  the  ratio  it  was  based 
upon — would  be  untenable  unless  supported  by  the  British  Empire 
(p.  496  sq.).  If  this  empire  should  hold  itself  aloof,  says  Lexis,  the 
ratio  between  the  values  of  the  precious  metals  would  soon  begin  to 
vary  within  the  bimetallic  alliance;  the  agio  upon  gold  would  rise 
and  fall  according  to  the  demand  of  England.  Moreover,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  England  from  introducing  the  one-sided  gold- 
standard  into  India  at  least,  thus  attracting  great  masses  of  gold  to 
that  country.  And  finally  we  should  be  threatened  by  the  danger  of 
a  single  gold-standard  system  being  formed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  imperial  league  of  Great  Britain  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  would  have  to  fall  back  more  and  more  upon  silver.  On 
many  sides,  however,  including  the  bimetallists,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  England  would  never  accept  the  ratio  1 :  15i.     Still  it 

^  Dr.  Saml.  McClure  Lindsay  has  started  such  an  undertaking  for  metals :  Tlie 
Movement  in  Prices  of  the  Precious  Metals  since  1850  compared  with  that  of  otiier 
Metals,    Jena,  1893. 
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is  significant  of  the  prevailing  feeling  in  England,  that  the  Commission 
had  before  it  an  address,  signed  by  numerous  English  firms,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  German  Empire  should  take  the  initiative 
towards  international  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  standard. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  Commission  ?  In  its  last  sitting  it 
discussed  another  suggestion  of  Arendt's,  to  institute  by  means  of 
silver  deposits  and  certificates  a  transition  to,  or  rather  a  trial  of 
bimetallism — a  suggestion  which,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  with 
which  it  was  defended  by  its  proposer,  was  too  complicated  to  receive 
any  approval  even  from  the  bimetallists.  The  result  was  of  a  purely 
academic  character.  There  is  now  stored  up  in  official  documents 
matter  formerly  treated  in  pamphlets  and  scientific  treatises.  For 
practical  purposes  the  question  of  the  standard  has  been  as  little 
advanced — except  perhaps  by  being  popularised  and  agitated  about — 
as  it  has  been  by  congresses  of  diplomatists. 

An  international  union  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the  means 
tried  as  yet.  The  question  of  the  standard  is  of  a  twofold  nature, 
It  is  a  scientific  and  technical  question,  and  for  that  reason  it  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomatists  alone ;  on  the  other  hand  the  material 
interest  of  the  states  involved  in  any  alliance  for  coinage,  would  be  so 
great,  that  not  even  scientific  men  can  be  trusted  to  manage  it  alone. 
One  more  point  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  which  the  practical  handling  will  not  bear  publicity, 
it  is  the  question  of  the  standard.  If  we  are  not  to  let  loose  the 
wildest  speculation,  to  bring  confusion  into  all  relations  of  property, 
in  short,  to  create  a  chaos,  then  the  scheme  of  the  allied  powers  rrnist 
iwt  he  made  'public  until  the  moment  token  its  acceptance  is  secured^  and 
it  is  ripe  for  carrying  out.  Hence  the  only  practicable  way  is  the 
following. 

The  Governments  of  the  powers  concerned,  more  especially  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  the  Latin  Union,  the  United  States,  and  eventually  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Austria  and  Hungary,  must  in- 
stitute in  theirjstates  a  Commission  of  a  few  specialists  of  high  standing, 
who  must  be  bound  by  oath  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. These  coinage  commissions  should  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  the  standard  with  reference  to  the  necessity,  the 
form,  and  the  advisability  of  reforms;  but  they  should  also  be  authorised 
to  enter  into  immediate  communication  with  each  other,  under  the 
safeguard  of  diplomatic  secrecy,  with  the  object  of  discussing  parti- 
cular measures  of  reform.  Finally,  these  commissions  should  devise 
in  common  a  project,  to  be  laid  before  the  Governments ;  and  not 
until  then,  when  the  acceptance  of  the  project  by  the  Governments  of 
all  the  countries  whose  co-operation  is  indispensable  had  been  secured, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  formal  conclusion  of  a  treaty  would  remain 
for  a  diplomatic  conference  to  manage,  not  until  then  should  the  secret 
be  allowed  to  get  abroad.  If  secrecy  could  be  successfully  preserved 
so  far,  there  would,  I  think,  b6  no  overwhelming  danger  to  fear,  even 
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from  changes  in  the  inevitable  parliamentary  treatment  of  the  treaty 
about  the  standard  For  it  is,  indeed,  to  every  one's  interest,  that  the 
perplexities  of  the  standard  which  are  involving  all  nations  in  common 
difficulties,  should  be  solved  internationally  ;  and  even  the  attempt  at 
an  agreement  among  the  Governments  would  mean  such  a  great  success 
that  it  would  doubtless  determine  in  favour  of  silver  those  parlia- 
mentary parties  which  are  still  wavering. 


Julius  Landesberger 


Vienna. 


Mr.  Pierson  on  Scarcity  of  Gold. 

The  Bimetallic  League  ought  to  translate  and  circulate  an  article  on 
Scarcity  of  Gold  which  has  lately  been  contributed  by  the  eminent  ex- 
professor,  and  ex-minister,  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson,  to  the  Dutch  periodical 
De  Gids.  Lessons  of  caution  and  moderation  might  be  accepted  from 
such  a  teacher.  For  Mr.  Pierson  owns  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
Bimetallist  party.  Indeed,  he  has  ranged  himself  on  that  side  im- 
equi vocally  in  his  well-reasoned  communication  to  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission  (2nd  Eeport),  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  : 

*  It  is  considered  a  mere  truism  in  this  country  [Holland]  to  say  that  Bimetal- 
lism, though  highly  objectionable  if  applied  in  a  small  country,  is  the  best  system 
imaginable  if  applied  by  an  international  agreement  in  a  large  number  of  civilised 
States.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  aU  nations  if  this 
system  were  adopted  by  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America. ' 

Mr.  Pierson  in  the  article  before  us  proposes  two  questions :  I . 
Has  there  been  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  ?  II.  If  so,  i& 
the  cause  connected  with  gold  or  goods,  or  both  ? 

I.  The  first  question  involves  a  consideration  of  the  method  of 
index-numbers.  Mr.  Pierson  prefers  the  arithmetic  to  the  geometric 
mean  ;  not  without  a  certain  deference  to  the  *  feeling ' — rather  than 
the  arguments — of  Jevons,  in  favour  of  the  geometric  mean.  Dis- 
tinguishing the  simple  average  of  price-variations  from  that  which 
is  weighted  according  to  the  importance  with  respect  to  some  human 
interest  of  different  commodities,  Mr.  Pierson  very  properly  ascribes 
a  certain  validity  to  the  simpler  and  more  objective  mean,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
two  procedures  are  likely  to  differ  little  in  result. 

As  to  the  period  which  should  be  taken  as  the  base  of  standard,  it 
is  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the  advocates  of  Bimetallism  frequently 
select  the  *  inflation  period '  of  1870—75.  If  the  period  1861—70  be 
taken  as  base,  the  period  1881 — 83  compared  therewith  shows  no  fall  of 
prices  ;  according  to  the  index-numbers  of  Soetbeer  and  Dr.  Krai,  based 
respectively  on.  114  and  265  commodities.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's index-numbers  do  point  to  a  fall  of  prices  in  the  interval  con- 
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eidered.  But  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  not  having  used 
a  sufficient  number  of  data.  For  observing  that  thirty-five  of  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's articles — or  rather  forty-one,  as  six  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  articles 
are  duplicated — are  common  to  Soetbeer,  let  us  substitute  the  prices 
of  those  articles  used  by  Sauerbeck  for  the  prices  used  by  Soetbeer  in 
his  index-number;  and  that  index-number  for  the  period  1881 — 83 
compared  with  the  period  1861 — 70  will  not  be  appreciably  affected. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  two  results  is  found  to  be  mainly  due 
to  the  seventy-nine  articles  which  Soetbeer  has,  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has 
not.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  that  Soetbeer's  result  is  the  better 
founded.  Comparing,  according  to  his  method,  the  level  of  prices  in  the 
period  1885 — 91  with  that  of  1861 — 70,  we  find  a  rise  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  of  only  some  16  per  cent. ;  whereas  it  is  usual  on 
Bimetallist  platforms  to  speak  of  a  greater  rise. 

II.  Coming  to  his  second  question,  Mr.  Pierson  claims  against 
both  parties  the  right  to  use  the  term  appreciation  in  the  sense  of  a 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  due  to  causes  affecting  gold 
primarily.  He  seems  to  convict  a  leading  monometallist  organ  of  using 
the  term  inconsistently.  His  difference  with  the  Bimetallist  leader. 
Professor  Foxwell,  is  rather  about  things  than  words.  Mr.  Pierson 
controverts  the  argument  that  the  depression  which  has  prevailed 
during  recent  years  must  have  been  due  to  monetary  disturbances : 
for  that  there  are  no  other  adequate  causes  for  it.  There  have  been 
many  other  causes,  replies  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  cause  assigned  is  not 
adequate. 

To  take  the  latter  point  first :  the  Bimetallist  in  his  gloomy 
picture  of  the  evils  of  contraction  is  apt  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
classes  who  are  benefited  by  a  fall  of  prices.  These  are  not  only 
creditors  not  engaged  in  active  industry,  but  also  certain  classes  of 
producers.  Consider  the  series  of  instruments  and  materials  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  goods  ready  for  consumption — the  goods 
of  the  second  or  higher  orders  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Austrian 
economists.  Suppose  that  a  fall  of  prices  occurs  first  in  the  goods 
which  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  is  propagated  downwards. 
Each  class  of  producers,  while  his  expenses  of  production  are  dimin- 
ished, and  until  the  price  of  his  finished  product  falls,  pending  the 
restoration  of  economic  equilibrium,  is  benefited.  Who  shall  say  that 
the  fall  of  prices  is  not  as  likely  to  move  in  the  direction  which  has 
been  described  as  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  Thus  Mr.  Pierson  is  un- 
able to  accept  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs's  dictum — that  contraction  is  a  greater 
evil  than  inflation.  In  this  connexion  and  with  respect  to  other 
assertions  of  unfashionable  opinions,  Mr.  Pierson  refers  with  appro- 
bation to  Professor  Marshall's  masterly  and  impartial  evidence  before 
the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  allegation  that  monetary  disturbance  is  the  only  adequate  cause 
of  the  recent  depression  of  trade  Mr.  Pierson  meets  by  assigning  other 
causes :  the  very  dislocation  caused  by  improvements  in  production, 
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the  Protection  which  became  rampant  in  the  seventies,  the  fall  of 
prices  consequent  upon  recent  improvements  in  transportation  and 
upon  the  enormous  increase  of  goods  which  has  occurred  in  so  many 
departments  of  production — augmentations  which  Mr.  Pierson,  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Mr.  David  Wells,  exhibits  in  imposing  detail.  It  is 
true  that  some,  of  these  causes,  especially  the  last,  operated  at  earlier 
periods,  but  not,  Mr.  Pierson  seems  to  think,  in  the  same  degree. 
Perhaps  he  has  hardly  considered  the  difficulty  of  proving  such  a  differ- 
ence in  degree. 

Mr.  Pierson  however  concludes  with  confidence  that  the  level  of 
prices  did  not  fall  till  after  1883,  and  that  the  fall  is  due  to  causes 
connected  with  goods,  not  gold.  But  while  thus  cutting  away  one  of 
the  principal  planks  of  the  Bimetallist  platform,  Mr.  Pierson  does  not 
attach  himself  to  the  opposite  party.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  creed  and  the  propaganda  of  the  Bimetallists.  He  believes  in  an 
international  arrangement  for  steadying  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  this  arrangement  need  not  involve  the  principle  of 
unlimited  coinage  at  a  fixed  ratio. 

One  practical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  that  principle  may  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  as  follows.  If  the  ratio  adopted  is 
considerably  difiPerent  from  15|  (silver) :  1  (gold),  say  25  to  1,  then  the 
expense  of  introducing  the  change  would  be  enormous  in  view  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  existing  stocks  of  silver  current  at  the  rate  of 
15^  :  1.  *  If  I  reckon  rightly,'  says  Mr.  Pierson,  *  it  would  cost  Holland, 
exclusive  of  her  colonies,  about  52  miUion  florins  ;  France  about  950 
million  francs.'  But  if  the  15 J  is  to  be  adopted,  then  there  is  likely 
to  be  caused  an  immense  appreciation  of  money  throughout  the  East 
— the  last  result  that  a  consistent  Bimetallist  can  approve. 

Mr.  Pierson's  own  plan  for  keeping  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  constant  is  a  modification  of  the  general  idea  that  the  central 
banks  in  Europe — in  the  United  States  the  Treasury — should  be 
required  to  purchase  the  metals  at  a  fixed  price.  But  perhaps  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  particulars,  as  Mr.  Pierson  admits  that  there 
are  three  fatal  objections  to  the  practical  adoption  of  his  plan. 

While  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  remedial  action,  Mr.  Pierson 
does  not,  like  the  monometallists,  deny  the  existence  of  monetary 
disease.  It  is  a  sad  conclusion  that  things  are  in  a  bad  way.  It 
is  a  poor  consolation  that  they  might  have  been  worse.  For  instance, 
the  success  of  the  monetary  experiment  in  the  Dutch  colonies  is 
much  more  perfect  than  could  with  reason  have  been  expected. 

These  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  a  communication  which 
Mr.  Pierson  has  made  to  the  January  number  of  the  Dutch  monthly 
De  Economist,  In  this  number  (p.  64)  Mr.  Pierson  discusses  the 
statistics  of  prices  which  Mr.  Heinz,  the  chief  of  the  Hamburg 
Statistical  Bureau,  has  prepared  in  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Soetbeer     [compare    the    statistics    referred    to    in    the    Economic 
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Journal,  vol.  IV.,  p.  201].  Soetbeer's  series  of  index -numbers  was 
interrupted  by  tarifiP-regulations  which  disturbed  the  prices  of  several 
commodities  in  such  wise  as  to  render  them  after  1891  no  longer 
commensurate  with  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  for  earlier  years. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Heinz  has  to  confine  himself  to  articles  which  have 
been  imported  by  sea  into  Hamburg.  Operating  with  137  articles  of 
this  class,  Mr.  Pierson  constructs  a  series  of  index-numbers  which  is 
continuous  from  the  year  1850  to  the  date  of  the  most  recent  returns. 
Unfortunately  for  the  comparison  with  Soetbeer's  figures,  Mr.  Pierson 
has  been  compelled,  by  the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  to  take  as 
the  base  of  the  new  index-numbers  the  year  1850,  instead  of  the  period 
1847-50  which  Soetbeer  had  taken.  But  in  spite  of  this  discrepancy, 
and  the  more  serious  difference  in  the  mode  of  construction,  the 
parallelism  between  the  two  sets  of  index -numbers  is  wonderfully 
close,  as  the  annexed  figures  show : 

Heinz.  Soetbeer 

1850  or  1847-50 1  100  100 

1851-55         110-80  112-22 

1856-60         119-88  120-91 

1861-65         120-23  123-69 

1866-70        118-44  123-67 

1871-75         131-57  133-29 

1876-80         120-88  123-07 

1881-85         114-73  117-68 

1886-90         105-63  10440 

1891             111-65  109-19 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  series  like  the  old  one,  when  the 
*  inflation  period  *  of  1873-75  is  left  out  of  account,  shows  no  signs  of 
appreciation  due  to  monetary  disturbances  of  that  period :  thus 
confirming  Mr.  Pierson's  view  that  the  appreciation  which  we  now 
experience  is  due  to  causes  connected  with  goods  rather  than  gold. 

The  congruity  between  the  two  Hamburg  index-numbers  is  such 
that  they  mutually  support  each  other.  On  the  one  hand  additional 
strength  is  imparted  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Pierson  had  ob- 
tained on  independent  grounds  (above  p.  Ill),  that  Soetbeer's  index- 
numbers  are  more  trustworthy  than  Mr.  Sauerbeck's.  On  the  other 
hand  the  index-numbers  constructed  by  Messrs.  Heinz  and  Pierson, 
having  agreed  closely  with  Soetbeer's  for  forty  years  from  1850  to  1891, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  almost  as  trustworthy  as  Soetbeer's  index - 
numbers  would  have  been  for  the  years  after  1891. 

If  we  compare  the  period  1886-93  with  the  period  1861-70  taken 
for  base;— as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pierson  in  his  study  on  the 
scarcity  of  gold  (above  p.  109) — we  shall  find  from  Mr.  Heinz's 
materials,  the  index-number  88*8 ;  from  Mr.  Sauerbeck's,  69*5.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pierson  the  former  measure  of  appreciation  is  the  more 
trustworthy ;  but  the  latter  is  more  convenient  for  the  advocates  of 
Bimetallism. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

1  I860  for  Heinz's,  1847-60  for  Soetbeer's  index  number. 
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Recent  Contributions  to  Mathematical  Economics. 

English  students  appear  to  have  paid  but  scanty  attention  to  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  pure  theory  of  political  economy  which  have 
appeared  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  Giomale  degli 
JEconomisti.  The  present  writer  attempts  to  place  before  the  readers  of 
this  journal  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  those  articles  in  the 
hope  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  paper  may  induce  those  who 
take  a  scientific  interest  in  economics  to  read  the  original  articles.  The 
writer  of  the  main  series  of  articles  entitled  *  Considerazioni  sui  prin- 
cipii  fondamentali  dell'  economia  politica  pura  '  ^  is  Professor  Pareto  ; 
in  addition  to  these  he  has  also  written  several  other  articles  on  special 
points  which  may  be  considered  as  subsidiary  or  supplementary  to  the 
main  series.^  Signor  Barone  has  also  written  several  articles  ;  of  these 
the  two  most  important  ones  are  *  On  Consumers'  Rent  *  and  *  Sul 
trattamento  di  quistioni  dinamiche.'*  Only  in  so  far  as  these  writings 
deal  with  utility  will  they  be  considered  in  the  following  paper,  which 
aims  merely  at  putting  forth  what  is  already  contained  in  the  writings 
of  these  Italian  economists. 

Various  assumptions  may  be  made  concerning  marginal  utility 
which  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  actual  conditions.  In  general 
it  is  true  that  the  utility  we  obtain  from  the  marginal  increment  of  any 
commodity  is  a  function  of  our  personal  character,  our  surroundings  and 
the  quantities  of  all  the  commodities  that  we  possess.  Non-mathe- 
matical text-books  are,  however,  liable  to  assume,  though  perhaps  not 
explicitly,  that  the  utility  a  man  derives  from  the  marginal  increment 
of  any  commodity  is  independent  of  the  amounts  of  other  commodities 
possessed  by  him.  This  is  clearly  very  nearly  true  in  many  cases,  very 
untrue  in  other  cases.  In  respect  to  money  it  is  very  usual  to  assume 
that  the  marginal  utility  of  money  is  nearly  constant,  and  this,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  be  a  fair  assumption.  The  value  of  Prof.  Pareto's  work 
chiefly  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  makes  his  assumptions  clear,  and 
enables  us  to  see  what  conclusions  are  obtainable  from  what  premises. 
He  never  attempts  to  atone  for  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions  by  the 
looseness  of  his  deductions.  The  most  important  part  of  Sig.  Barone's 
work  consists  in  showing  that  approximately  true  assumptions  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

The  first  proposition  which  will  be  quoted  from  Prof.  Pareto  is  of 

^  In  the  Giomale  degli  Economisti,  May,  June,  August,  1892  ;  January,  October 
1893. 

2  *  On  an  error  of  Cournot's,*  January,  1892.  '  On  Prof.  Walras  and  Herrn  Auspitz 
and  Lieben,'  March  1892.  '  Teoria  mathematica  dei  cambi  forestieri,'  February  1894. 
*  II  massimo  di  utility  dato  dalla  libera  eoncorrenza,'  July  1894.  La  logge  della 
domanda,  January  1895. 

'  September  and  October  1894. 
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some  interest,  as  it  shows  us  that,  upon  certain  assumptions,  which  are 
frequently  made,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  marginal  utility  of  money 
should  remain  theoretically  constant.     The  next  two  are  concerned  with 
the  connection  between  the  laws  of  marginal  utility  and  those  of  supply 
and  demand.     A  failure  of  the  solution  in  the  particular  case  of  two 
commodities  leads  Prof.  Pareto  to  introduce  the  further  consideration  of 
saving.     From  the  case  of  individuals  he  proceeds  to  that  of  a  society, 
showing  the  connection  between  the  marginal  utility  of  any  commodity 
for  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  the  marginal  utilities  for  the  separate 
individuals.     Up  to  this  point  he  has  kept  to  the  above-mentioned  as- 
sumption about  the  marginal  utility  of  any  commodity.     Still  keeping 
to  this  assumption,  he  turns  to  the  consideration  of  total  utility,  and 
gives  a  very  interesting  maximum  problem.     He  then  considers  the 
more  general  assumption  that  the  marginal  utility  of  a  commodity  is  a 
function  of  the  amounts  of  all  the  commodities  possessed,  and  the  in 
teresting  question  arises,  *  Does  a  total  utility  function,  analogous  to  a 
potential  function,  exist  ?  *   And  this  suggests  the  further  question,  *  If 
this  utility  function  does  exist,  what  is  its  most  probable  form  ?  *     At 
present  we  generally  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  in  the  affirma- 
tive, scarcely  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  answer  the  second. 
In  addition  to  the  extracts  from  Prof.  Pareto's  articles  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  pure  political  economy,  the  main  part  of  his  article 
entitled  *  II  massimo  di  utility  dato  dalla  libera  concorrenza  '  is  here 
added  because  it   introduces   some   further  considerations   into  the 
ordinary  problem  of  maximising  utility. 

The  value  of  Sig.  Barone's  work  consists  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of 
small  quantities.  He  shows  that  the  different  assumptions  made  by 
Professor  Walras  and  Professor  Marshall  only  lead  to  small  difiPerences 
in  the  result,  so  that  there  is  no  practical  disagreement.  The  main 
part  of  his  article  on  Consumers*  Kent  and  part  of  a  more  recent  article 
will  be  given. 

Suppose  that  the  prices  jj^,  p^,  .  .  .  of  commodities  5,  C  .  .  .  .  are 
measured  in  terms  of  a  commodity  A  (money  as  a  common  measure  of 
exchange),  and  that  a  quantity  q„  of  A  will  buy  quantities  r^,  r^  .  .  . 
of  B,  C,  .  .  ,  whose  prices  remain  constant  during  the  buying  of 
successive  portions ;  then  we  have 

(Z«  =  Pbh  +  PJ\  + (1) 

If  we  make  the  further  supposition  that  the  utility  of  the  marginal 
increment  of  5  is  a  function  of  r^,  .  .  .  and  if  we  then  denote  the 
marginal  utilities  of  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  by  <^„((Z«)'  M^)^  <^r(0'  we  have  the 
equations 

<t>M,.)  -  ]-M>-.)  =  -I  <!>.:{'■.■)  - (2) 
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If  now  ^„(?a)  is  constant  and  equal  to  w,  we  can  find  r^,  ?v  .  .  . 
in  terms  of  jp^,  jp^,  .  .  .  and  w,  and  can  put 

r^  =  ^J^mp,) ;  r,  =  il/lmp,) ; (3) 

Putting  these  values  in  (1)  we  have 

?a  =  pb^i>{rfiPb)  +  Pc^ci'^np,)  +    .  .  . 

Since  the  ps  are  independent  of  one  another,  q„  cannot  be  constant 
unless  Pt^i,{nipi,) ;  Pc^X^^P^  ;  .  •  .  are  constant. 
Let  these  equal  .4^,  A^,  .  ,  ,  .  then  we  have 

p,r,  =  A^ ;  p,r,  =  A,\ (4) 

If  q^  be  not  constant,  then  we  can  say  that  to  definite  values  of  m^ 
Pbi  Pcf  '  '  '  there  corresponds  a  definite  value  of  q^,  and  vice  versa. 
The  jpreceding  equations  combined  with  (1)  give 

Mn)  =  mp,  =    — *;  <t>,{r,)  =  jnp,  =  ---^  .  .  . 

^b  ^  c 

that  is  to  say,  the  marginal  utility  of  money  will  only  remain  theoreti- 
cally constant  in  the  case  in  which  the  marginal  utilities  of  all  the 
other  commodities  concerned  obey  Bernouilli*s  hypothesis.^ 

Notice  that  equations  (4)  are  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  elas- 
ticities of  demand  are  equal  to  1.^ 

We  will  postpone  for  the  present  any  further  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  marginal  utility  of  money,  and  will  turn  to  the 
important  problem  of  determining  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
when  the  marginal  utilities  are  given  and  conversely.  Making  the 
same  assumption  concerning  the  marginal  utilities,  and  writing  r, 
for  —  q^,  so  that  our  problem  becomes  one  of  general  exchange,  we 
have  as  before : — • 

'a    +  PuTb    +  Pc^c   +      .     .      =-    0 (1) 

and 

Pb  Pc 

If  there  are  n  commodities,  we  have  n—  1  equations  in  (2),  which^ 
together  with  (1),  give  us  n  equations,  which  enable  us  to  express 
r„,  r^  ...  in  terms  of  the  p^  and  <^s.  Substituting  from  (2)  in  (1)  we 
obtain 

'*a<A«('«)   +   ^'b<i>b[r^)    +   '•c<^c('-r)    +      .     .     .      -    0      .         .         .         (3) 

From  this  we  can  obtain  an  equation  in  the  form 

<A«(^a)  =  ^K<f>,{rf)  -h  rr<l>Xrc)  +    .   .   • 
and  we  therefore  obtain 

Pb  =  i>b{rb)l^{rbi>b{f'b)  -f  'V<^c('c)  +   .   .   .  J 

1  Pareto,  G.  d.  E.,  June  1892. 

2  Prof.  Pareto  merely  says  that  they  must  be  constant,  but  this  constant  i» 
clearly  unity. 

I  2 
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which  gives  us  the  relation  between  p^  and  r^  when  r^,  r^  .  .  .  are 
known.^ 

The  converse  problem :  Given  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to 
determine  the  marginal  utilities — introduces  a  fresh  difficulty. 

In  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  above  we  took  the  n  -  1  ps  as  inde- 
pendent variables :  suppose  now  that  we  take  r^,  r^  ...  as  the  n  -1 
independent  variables.     The  condition  that  ^^  is  a  function  of  r^  alone 


is  given  by  the  n  -  2  equations     -lpbi>a)  =  ^  J  T-{Pb4>a)  =  0  \  ^^^  since 

or,  or^ 


e  ^'d 


there  are  ?i  —  1  of  c^^,  <^<.,  .  .  .  we  have  ?i  —  1  .  n  —  2  of  these 
equations.     From  observation  we  obtain  the  n  -  1    quantities,     ^*, 

^?s^  so  that  in  all  we  have  (?t  —  1)^  equations.  The  number  of  unknowns 
cr, 

(the  quantities  <^a'(0  •  •  •)  ^^  ^^ »  ^^  *^^^  ^^  general  our  (n  — 1)^  equations 

are  not  independent.      But  in  the  case  of  two  unknowns   we  have 

only  1  equation,  so  that  the  solution  fails.     To  obtain  a  solution  we 

will  take   account    of  the  possibility   of   saving.      Suppose   that    an 

amount  s  of  ^  is  saved,  then  in  place  of  1  we  have : — 

ra  +  Ptn  +  i?c^c  +    ...    =  s. 
The   number   of   our   independent   variables  (r„,  r^,  .  .  .  )  is  now  n. 
The  partial  differential  equations  are  now 

n{n  -  2)  -f  w  =  n{n  —  1) 

in  number,  and  as  before  we  have  n  unknowns.  Hence,  in  the  case  of 
two  commodities  we  have  two  equations  to  determine  our  two 
unknowns.^ 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  case  of  a  society  of  individuals. 
Let  the  prices  of  the  commodities  A,  B,  G,  .  .  .  be  1,  p^,,  p^,  .  ,  .  and 
let  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  0,  demanded  by  the  individual  /x, 
be  r^c  .  •  .  a^d  let  his  marginal  utility  of  this  be  <^^c(0- 

For  the  whole  society  let  the  quantities  demanded  be  r^,  r,,,  r^  .  .  ., 
and  the  marginal  utilities  <l>^{r„),  <t>f,(r^),  c^cW-  •  •  •  We  have,  in  the 
first  place,  the  n  equations 

n  =  ^'16  ■+-  ^2,  +  .  .  .   I (1) 

•  •  •  «  • 

If  n  is  the  number  of  individuals,  and  0  the  number  of  commodities, 
we  have  the  {ii  —  1)  (^  —  1)  equations 

<^l«(n«)  <A2a(^Oa)  <^3«(^3«)  '  "  | 

4>U^lc)    ^  _^2c(l2c)   _     i>'A^^c)   ^  '         -       .  (2) 

^Ahn)  02a(^2«)  <^3«('8«) 

•  •••••• 

1  Pareto,  0.  d.  E.,  August  1892.  -  Ibid. 
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There  are  two  cases  to  be  considered. 

I.  If  there  is  no  saving  we  have  the  6  equations 

r-ia  +  i?6^2»  +  Pc^ic  4-   .  .  .   =  0  V    .     .     .     .     (3) 
•  •  •  •  •         t  ^ 

So  that  in  all  we  have  n  +  {n  —  1){0  -  1)  -^  0  =  nO  +  1  equations. 
Excluding,  for  the  moment,  one  of  these  equations,  we  can  determine 
the  n$  unknowns  r^^,  rgc,  .  .  .  ^j^,  r^t,,  .  .  .  with  the  remaining  n& 
equations  in  terms  of  r^,  r^,  •.  .  . 

Putting  these  values  in  the  equations 

we  obtain  Pf,,  jh  -  •  -  as  functions  of  r„,  r&,  .  .   .  but  these  will  not 
necessarily  be  of  the  form 

^'~ui^)'^'   ury  ■  •  • 

and  we  have  one  equation  over. 

II.  If  we  take  saving  into  consideration,  equations  (3)  fail.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  Ji  quantities  /ja,  rj^,  rj^,  ,  .  .  are  independent 
variables,  and  that  r^ai  'V,,  •  •  .  are  functions  of  r^^,  and  so  on.  Then 
from  equations  (1)  we  see  that  in  this  case  r^^  becomes  a  function  of 
fa »  ^15  oi  r^y  and  so  on  ;  and  putting  these  values  in 


we  obtain 


t   • 


We  proceeded  as  if  instead  of  the  equations  (1)  we  had  substituted 
the  (?i  —  1)  (^  —  1)  +^  -  1  equations 

where  Ho,  H.^  are  arbitrary  constants.  These  equations,  together 
with  the  n  equations  (1)  give  us  the  nO  equations  necessary  to 
determine  our  7iO  unknowns.^ 

On  the  same  supposition  as  before — that  the  marginal  utility  of  a 
commodity  is  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  alone — we 
see  that  the  total  utility  is  given  by 

U  =  f  ^-  f* 

J  a  Jb 

'  Pareto,  G.  d.  E.,  August  1892. 
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where  a,  6,  .  .  .  are  the  values  of  x  that   make  ^a(^)»   ^ftC^j)  •  •  • 
vanish. 

If  this  is  the  utility  in  an  increment  of  time  Af,  then  the  total 
utility  from  time  Iq  to  time  t^  is  given  by 


V=^{^UdL 


If  the  functions  0  do  not  change  during  this  time,  the  different 
values  of  V  depend  upon  the  values  of  ^^i  r^.  .  .  .  If  there  is  no 
saving  r„,  r^  .  .  .  are  known  where  ^„,  p^  are  known,  and  these  are 
functions  of  t. 

If  there  is  saving,  but  the  total  quantity  saved  is  the  same  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  time,  so  that  there  is  no  increase  or  decrease 
in  utility  caused  by  variation  in  the  amount  saved,  we  have 


I 


^ 


(^«  +  Pbn  +  .  .  .  )dt  =  0. 

to 


4, 


We  want  to  maximise  I    Udt  subject   to   the  above  condition.     To 


do  this  we  must  make  the  variation  of 


\ 


1 


{ V  -  x(n.  4-  ihn  +  .  .  .  ))dt 
t 


"0 

vanish,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 
This  gives  us 


But 


??'"        erf,       dr„  \  cr„ 

->  =    9a\f'a)  'y       o— -    =    9bVb)   ;     .     •     • 

(-|^^  CI  I, 


and 


•      «      • 


whence 


96  96 


or 

{^„  -  X)  \  1  +  p\^r  +  pj"^' +  ...  Uo. 

I  96  96  J 

Hence,  if  </>'„,  </)'6»  •  •  •  ^.re  all  of  the  same  sign,  we  have  </>„'—  X  =  0  ; 
that  is  the  marginal  utility  of  A  is  constant.  This  result  is  interest- 
ing, because  in  general  </>'„,  <t)\,  .  .  .  are  all  negative,  so  that  we  obtain 
as  our  condition   for  maximum  utility  that   the  marginal  utility  of 
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money  should  be  constant.  And  it  is  clear,  from  other  considerations, 
that  one  of  the  properties  of  a  good  money  is  that  its  marginal  utility 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  constant. 

To  find  our  constant  we  have  <^a  =  A. ;  <f>^  =  pf,K ;  .  .  . 
so  that 

and  therefore 


/ 


{^aW    +  M6(i>»^)    +  PcfciP^.)   +      .     .     .  }   =  0 


<0 

which  gives  us  A.^ 

Still  keeping  to  our  supposition  that  the  marginal  utility  of  a 
commodity  is  a  function  merely  of  that  commodity,  we  have  to 
consider  what  is  the  probable  form  of  this  function.  The  hypothesis 
that  has  attracted  most  attention  is  BernouilH's,  and  Prof.  Pareto 
"is  right  in  discussing  it  at  considerable  length.  But  as  this  is 
primarily  a  question  for  psychologists  rather  than  for  economists,  it 
would  perhaps  be  rather  out  of  place  to  give  a  detailed  discussion  here 
— more  especially  as  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  above  supposition  is  true.  But  in  the  particular 
case  of  money  it  is  peculiarly  important  to  make  some  guess  at  the 
form  of  the  utility-function  for  money,  and  for  this  purpose  Bernouilli's 
hypothesis  seems  a  fairly  good  one  for  moderate  amounts,  and 
has,  roughly  speaking,  been  used  practically  in  matters  of  direct 
taxation  until  Sir  William  Harcourt's  recent  budget.^  The  hypothesis 
is  as  follows :    It   U  is  the  total  utility  derived  from  an  amount  of 

money   m,  then   U  =  Uq  log  -  ;  where  a  is  the  minimum  quantity  of 

Cv 

money  on  which  existence  is  possible,  without  the  pain  being  greater 
than  the  pleasure,  and  Uq  is  a  constant  of  utility  depending  on  the 
individual.  If  then  we  take  *  equal  sacrifice '  as  our  principle  of 
taxation,  and  assume  that  Uq  and  a  are  approximately  the  same  for 
most  individuals,  we  see  that  we  should  levy  our  income-tax  as 
follows : — Subtract  £a  from  everybody's  income,  and  then  tax  the 
remainder  by  a  fixed  percentage.  Since  U  =  C/oWhen  m  =  ae  (e  being 
the  base  of  Napierian  logarithms,  and  equal  approximately  to  2*7),  we 
see  that  Uq  is  the  amount  of  utility  a  man  obtains  from  an  amount  of 
money  2*7  times  as  large  as  that  on  which  he  can  just  live.  For 
example,  if  £30  is  the  lowest  annual  income  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
live,  not  in  misery,  then  6^o  is  the  utility  obtained  from  £81. ^ 

1  Pareto,  G.  d.  E.,  August  1892. 

*  The  new  income-tax  in  the  United  States  is  also  based  on  this  principle.  The 
tax  is  2  per  cent,  on  a  man's  income  (when  4000  dollars  have  been  subtracted).  The 
English  income-tax  is  more  complex. 

'  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Johnson. 


-A' 
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In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  final  utility  of  money,  we 

will  consider  that  of  the  average  level  of  prices.     Denote,  as  before, 

the  prices  ot  A,  B^  C  .  .  .  by  1,  p^y  p^  .  .  .  and  upon  a  straight 

Q_,_Q>  line  XYy  place  the  points  -4,  ^,  C,  ...  so  that  AB  =  log^^ ; 
j4C  =  log  p^  .  .  ,  Suppose  that  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  change  their 
positions  to  A\  B\  C\  D\  and  that  BC  =  WC'  and  CD  =  CD', 

and  so  on ;  but  that  AB  ±  A'B\  then  it  is  usual  to  assume 
that  A  has  moved,  and  that  B,  C,  D  have  remained  stationary. 
B--B  But  we  have  a  right  to  assume  this  only  upon  certain  assump- 
tions as  to  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  existence  of  a 
cause  which  would  make  any  of  the  points  move  (say)  from 
below  to  above  (in  our  figure).  Suppose  we  find  that  A  has 
receded  from  J5,  0,  D  upwards.  For  any  point  B  let  t^  be 
the  d  priori  probability  that  a  cause  exists  which  makes  it 
move,  and  a-f,  the  a  priori  probability  that  if  this  cause  exists 
it  makes  B  move  downwards.  Then  according  to  our  supposi-  ■ 
tion,  either  A  has  moved  upwards  while  B,  C,  D  have  remained 
fixed,  or  B,  C,  D  have  moved  downwards  while  A  has 
remained  fixed.  The  probability  that  the  first  of  these  has 
occurred  is — 

'^l    =    '^«(1    -   ^a)   (1    -   Tft)   (1    -    Te)     .     .     . 
X 

and  that  the  second  has  occurred  is 

TTo   =    (1    —   TaPa^b'^c^c    •     •     • 

Hence  the  probability  that  the  change  is  due  merely  to  a  change  in 
A  is ^ ;  and  that  it  is  due  to  a  change  in  j9,   0,  D,  not   A   is 

^'^     .     If  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  possible  causes,  we 


A- 


D- 


-D' 


may  take  all  the  probabilities  equal  to  i  ;  in  this  case,  if  8  is  the  num 
ber  of  .4,  B,  C.  .  .  .  we  obtain 

^^  =  (J)-+-   7r,  =  (J)-^-S 


TT 


2'-^  IT,  1 


TTj    +    TT,  2'--    +   1  '     TT,    +    TT,  2'--'    +   l' 

If,  for  example,  8  =  6,  these  ratios  become  \^  and  ^^,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  given  by  Cournot,  and  generally  held. 

Next  suppose  that  t^  is  the  d  priori  probability  of  a  cause  which 
makes  A  move  upwards  ;  t^  is  the  probability  that  there  is  a  cause 
which  makes  Sj  of  the  points  B,  C,  D,  move  downwards  ;  t._,  the 
probability  of  another  cause  making  another  8^,  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  so  on.     We  have    • 

TTi    =    T„(l     -    T^)    (1     -    T._,)     .     .     . 


7r._>  =  (1  —  t„)t^t. 


2^3 


The  probability  that  A  has  moved  is  -^~  ^   q^zi  J  ^^^  ^^^^  t^®  other 
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If 

♦>  ,  o   ,  *2   • 

^o  ^^    3  >    ^6   ^^   S  >    ^c  ^^   3  >     •    •    • 

we  obtain 

-    2  _    2' 

where  c  is  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the  8  commodities  have 

been  divided. 

1 

1  +  2* 

points  have  moved  is  ,      ^    .•      If,    for  example,  c  =  4,  these  ratios 
r  ^  j^  2-'  ^ 

become  J,  ^.* 

This  shows  us  that,  if  we  do  happen  to  know  anything  about  the 
probable  causes,  it  is  most  unsafe  to  accept  the  common-sense  view 
without  further  investigation. 

The  rest  of  Prof.  Pareto's  discussion  of  the  variation  of  the  average 
level  prices  is  somewhat  slight,  and  is  disappointing  to  any  one  who 
has  read  Professor  Edgeworth's  report  to  the  British  Association  in 
1887  on  Index  numbers. 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  that  the  marginal  utility  of  a  commodity 
is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  that  comnlodity  only.  But  this  is  clearly 
not  strictly  true,  and  more  accurately  we  must  say  that  the  final 
utility  of  a  commodity  J5,  is  a  function  not  merely  of  r^  (the  amount 
of  B),  but  also  of  r^,  r ^  .  .  .  (the  amounts  of  C,  i)  .  .  .  ),  so  that  the 
total  utility,  C7,  instead  of  being 

j    <l>i,(x)dx  +  I   <l>,{x)dx  +    .  .  . 
is  really  given  by 


U 


=   1   i>i>(x^  ^cf  f'd  •  '  '  )^-^  +  /   </>c(«^»  n,  r^  .  .  ,  )dx  +    ... 


But  it  seems  probable  that  the  total  utility  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  various  amounts  of  various  commodities  is  a  function 
of  the  amounts  of  these  commodities  possessed  so  that 

U  =  *(r„,  r„  r,  .  .  .) 
and 

dU    ,    _   dU 
or„  cr,, 

This  suggests  some  obvious  analogies  from  mechanics — if  we  take 
our  total  utility  to  correspond  to  a  potential  function — and  we  obtain 
the  same  sort  of  maxima  and  minima  problems  in  both  mechanics  and 
economics. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  obvious  from  our  equations  that  a 
total  utility   function   exists,   though   from  general  considerations  it 

^  Pareto,  0.  d.  E.,  January  1893. 
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seems  probable.      Suppose,  to  take  the  case  of  only  three  commodities, 

that  a  man  possesses  amounts  r„,  r^,  r^oi  A,  B^  C,  and  that  ^.  ^^  ^^ 

denote  the  utility  of  the  increments  dr^y  dr^,  dr^  ,  ,  ,     Then  under 

what  conditions  are  the  ^s  partial  differentials  of  a  certain  function 

/(^a»  ^»»  ^c»)  o^  ^tie  three  variables?     If  the  utility  is  a  maximum,  we 

have  ♦ 

<f>adra  +  <^6^n  +  <l>rdr,  =  0, 

or 

dr„  +  pi,dr,,  +  p,dr,  =  0. 

If  there  is  a  total  utility  function  /(r„,  r^,  rp),  and  this  is 
maximised,  we  have 

^-dr,  +  ^-^dr,  +  ^Ldr,  =  0. 
dva  dVf,  dr^ 

These  equations  are  the  same  if 

of  df  of 

Eliminating  the  /as  and /we  obtain 

which  is  the  condition  that  a  total  utility-function  exists.^  It  is  not 
obvious  that  this  equation  must  necessarily  hold.  In  the  case  of  two 
variables  we  see  that  there,  must  be  a  total  utility-function.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  determine  whether  or  no  a 
total  utility  function  must  exist ;  if  it  does  not  exist  it  seems  probable 
that  the  amount  of  utility  may  be  capable  of  indefinite  increase. 

The  last  theorem  of  Sig.  Pareto's  that  will  be  quoted  here,  is  his 
proof  that,  under  certain  theoretical  conditions,  maximum  utility  is 
attained  by  free  competition. 

We  use  our  previous  notation,  but  in  addition  denote  the  commo- 
dities or  services  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  commodities 
A,  B,  C  .  .  ,  hy  2\  S,  F,  .  .  .  and  we  suppose  that  amounts  6„  6„ 
6,  ...  of  these  are  required  to  make  a  unit  of  B^  Cf,  c„  c,  ...  to 
make  a  unit  of  C\  and  so  on.  We  denote  the  prices  of  these  by  pt,  p„ 
l)^  .  .  .  Then  the  cost  of  production  prices  oi  Ay  B,  C  .  .  .  (denoted 
by  ^a»  TTft,  TT^  .  .  .  )  are  given  by 


•      •      • 


Ta  =  a,p,  +  a,p,  -\- 

Tfc  =  h,v,  +  h,p,  +    .  .  .   I 

^c  =-•  c,p,  +  c,p,  -f    .   .  .  1 ^  ' 


under  free  competition  ^„,  ;;ft,  2),.  .  .  .  will  approximate  to  tt^.tt^,  tt^  .  .  . 

*  Pareto,   G,   d.  E.^  October  1893.     Instead  of  the  equation  above  given,  Sig. 

Pareto  gives  ^P^=^P\ 
dvc     dn 
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The  undertaker  wishes  to  minimise  ir„,  tt^,  tt^  .  .  .  whenp^,  p,  ,  ,  . 
are  given  in  the  market,  so  that  for  our  present  purpose  we  may 
suppose  them  constant. 

The  coefficients  of  production  for  each  article  are  connected  by  a 
relation,  so  that  we  have 

Ki^n  a.,  .  .  .  )  =  0  'i 
F,(6„  6„  .  .  .  )  =  0  i 
F.{cn  c„   .  .  .  )  =  0    ; ^  ^ 


If  m  is  the  number  of  the  commodities  A,  B,  Cy  .  .  ,  and  n  the 
number  of  the  commodities  and  services  Ty  S,  M,  ,  .  ,  we  may  say 

that  a,  is  a  function  of  the  ii  —  1  independent  variables  a„  a^  ,  .  , ;  bt 

is  a  function  of  the  ?i—  1  independent  variables  h,y  h,  ,  .  .,  and  so  on. 
Then  differentiating  equations  (1)  to  obtain  the  minimum  conditions, 
we  have 

da,  dav 

^u  -k  ...     (3) 

CO,  cb^ 


These  vi  {n  -  1)  equations  together  with  the  m  equations  (2),  give 
us  the  mn  equations  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  mn  coeffi- 
cients of  production. 

Now  suppose  that  a,  increase  by  da,,  then  the  utility  enjoyed  by  an 
individual,  measured  in  terms  of  Ay  will  increase  by 

Laa,        <^i,      da,        </>!„     ca,  -< 

but 

9i«  9i« 

hence  for  the  entire  society  the  increase  in  utility  measured  in  terms 
of  A  will  be 


L  ca.  da.      ^    da.  -■ 


where 


da,      ^    aa. 


and  the  total  sacrifice  again  measured  in  A  will  increase  by 

r     dR,         cB,  .  1 , 


aa,        art* 
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And  for  maximum  utility  we  obtain  the  series  of  equations 

?a,  da,  d  a,  da, 

cB,         dB,  ,  _     ^^t^     ^^' 


(4) 


These  m  (n  —  1)  equations  together  with!  the  m  equations  (2)  give 
the  mn  equations  necessary  to  determine  the  vm  coefficients  of  pro- 
duction. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  the  coefficients  of  production  determined 
by  free  competition  have  the  same  values  as  those  obtained  if  we 
determine  them  by  the  condition  of  obtaining  maximum  utility  with 
minimum  sacrifice.     We  have 

B,  =  a,B^  +  h,R^  +    .  .  .      I  ,^. 

B.  ^  a,B,  +  b.B,+    ...      J ^^^ 

Differentiating  these  we  obtain 

^^'  =  B^^  +  «;f ..  +  6f|i  +  .  .  . 

ca,  ca,  da,  da, 

cat  ca,  do* 

ca.  da,  da. 


Under  free  competition  tt^  =7?„,  &c. ;  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  the 
above  equations  by  7;,,  the  second  by  ;;„  and  so  on ;  and  add  them, 
making  use  of  (2),  we  obtain 


dR,,  ,    „  ^B,  ^  cB,         cB. 

ca,  ca,  ca.  ca. 


and  by  (3)  this  equals  zero. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  first  equation  of  (4),  and  we  can  obtain  the 
rest  of  equations  (4)  in  a  similar  manner,  which  proves  the  proposition.^ 

Prof.  Pareto  then  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection  that  instead  of 
summing  utilities  he  has  only  summed  amounts  of  commodities  which 
give  these  utilities.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  the  discussion 
of  these  difficulties  in  this  place. 

Sig.  Barone,  in  his  article  upon  Consumers'  Rent,  has  not  made 
use  of  mathematical  reasoning  in  the  text,  but  in  some  mathematical 
notes  he  gives  the  most  important  portions  of  his  argument. 

'  Pareto,  0.  d.  E.,  July  1894. 
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For  simplicity,  we  consider  only  three  commodities  and  money. 
Suppose  that  _p„,  j}^,  p^  are  the  market  prices  of  the  commodities 
A,  B,  G  when  an  individual  has  a  quantity  of  money  M,  whose 
marginal  utility  is  m.  And  let  ^t^Jji^y  <t>b{fb)f  ^d^e)  denote  the  marginal 
utilities  of  amounts  r^  of  ^,  r^  of  B,  r^  of  C,  If  the  price  ^„,  pi,^  p^ 
remain  constant  during  the  process  in  which  the  individual  considered 
obtains  and  spends  his  money,  then  the  procedures  of  Professor  Walras 
and  Professor  Marshall  lead  to  the  same  result.  But  if  this  is  not  so, 
and  2?a  becomes ^„  -h  ^p ay  Pi,  hecomes  p^  +  A^, |?c  becomes  jp^  +  A^^^,  then, 
according  to  Professor  Walras.  we  obtain 


Pa  +  ^Pa 

Pb  +  ^Pt 
<l>dr^  +  Ar,) 

Pc  +  ^Pc 


m  +  Am 

m  +  Aw  1> 


=  r?i  +  Aw 


} 


Neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  we  obtain  from  these 


Ar,  =  -/^-Aw  +  -^)';\A^. 


An  = 


_      Pb 


^'bih) 


Aw  + 


Mn) 


Pb^'bin) 


^pi 


Ar,  =  -p^  Aw  +  -^^,A^, 


Professor  Marshall  assumes  that  m  remains  constant,  and  con- 
sequently his  increments  (which  we  denote  by  8r„,  Sr^,  8r^)  are 

"      Pa<l>'a{rf^' 
Pb<}>b{rb) 

According  to  Professor  Walras  the  individual  spends  an  amount  of 
money  M,  while  Professor  Marshall  makes  him  spend  M  +  SM  where 
BM  is  evidently  given  by 

SM  =  r„A2}«  +  pjr„  +  r,^p,  +  p,Sr,  +  r^Pc  +  pMc- 

If  then  i?^  and  i?„  denote  the  consumer's  rent,  according  to  the 
two  writers  we  have 

B„=:ir+  /aU-m.M 
.-.  i?«.  -  i?.„  =  Mr  -  SU  +  mm. 
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But 

.-.   ^U  -  8^  =  <Aa('«)  {Ar„  -  8r„|  +  <^,(r,)  |Ar,  -  8r,}  +  <^,(r,)  |Ar,  -  8r,j. 
And,  also, 

'•«Ai^„  +  i;«A7  a  +  '^Ai)*  +  i^ftAr^  +  r^p,  +  pArc  =  0, 

r,APa   +  i^aSz-a   +    T^Pl,   +  i^6S''6    +    '*cAi?c  +  PMc     =  ^M, 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

i;„{Ar,  -  8r„}  +  p,{/!in  -  ^r,\  +  p,{£ir,  -  8r,   =  -  8M, 
or 

*a('a){Ar„  -  8r4  +  </»,(r,){Ar,  -  8r,]  +  </»,(r,){Ar,  -  8r,}  =   -  m83f ; 
/.  ACT-  8r=  -?«81f. 

Hence,  i?^  -  i?,„  =  0  to  the  second  order  of  small  quantities.^ 
This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  on  page  753  of  the 
Principles  of  Economics, 

Another,  and  perhaps  better  proof  of  this  is  given  by  Sig.  Barone 
in  his  next  article.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  what  happens  when 
a  state  of  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  Keeping  to  our  previous  nota- 
tion, but  for  simplicity  limiting  the  number  of  individuals  of  the 
commodities  Ay  By  and  of  the  commodities  and  services  T,  S,  to  two 
each,  we  have  in  equilibrium 


Pa  Pb  Pi  P.  I 

Pm  Ph  Pt  P,        ' 


Since  the  marginal  utilities  of  the  products  demanded  and  the 
services  offered  must,  for  each  individual,  be  proportional  to  the 
prices,  we  also  have  : — 

Pa^ia  +  P^r^i.  =  Ptrit  +  p,i\.    I 
i^«'*.ja  +  Pt^ob  =  Ptr.t  +  p,i\»    j 

Further,  if  ^.„  t,,  denote  the  coefficients  of  production  of  -4,  5^,  5^ 
those  of  By  we  have 

'V  +  ^'it  =  ^«('V.  +  'V.)  +  ^^{''ift  +  '"oft)    \  /ox 


Pa    =    Kpt    +    S„p,       ^ 


P,.  =   t,,p,  +  Sf,p,     f 
^  Barone,  G.  d.  E.,  September  1894. 


(4) 
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If  now  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  a  tax  r  on  the  commodity 
A  we  have 

and  similar  equations  in  place  of  (1). 

Summing  up  the  individual  changes  in  demand  and  supply,  and 
letting  82>a,  SD^  denote  the  variations  of  the  total  demand  for  A  and 
B;  and  SOt^  80„  the  variations  of  the  total  supply  of  T  and  S,  we 
obtain 

8Z)„  =  CaPa ;  8A  =  c,Sp, ;  SO,  =  cfy), ;  80,  =  c^- 

The  equations  (3)  now  become 

80,  -  /„8Z)„  +  5,87),     ) 


80.  =  s«8Z),  +  5,8A 

J 

The  equations  (4)  become 

Sp,  =  r  +  ^«8;},  +  s^Sp,    ) 

from  these  and  from 

) 

Sp,  ^  6'>8i?„  +  s3/), 

Ct                  C,           ) 

we  can  approximate  to  the  values  of  the  unknowns. 

Put 

8i>*  =  0,  8/),  =  0; 
then 

^Pa=  r,hp,  =  0; 
whence 

^Pt  =  C^ ;  ^.  =  K"  r ; 

then  putting  these  values  in  the  equations,  which  give  8/?^  and  8/;,, 
and  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  can  obtain  our  unknowns  to  any  degree 
of  approximation.^ 

At  this  point  we  will  stop.  We  have  been  told  that  *  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  any  one  spends  his  time  well  in  reading  lengthy 
translations  of  economic  doctrines  into  mathematics  that  have  not 
been  made  by  himself.*  This  is  certainly  true  if  the  translations  are 
lengthy ;  but  the  two  economists  from  whose  writings  this  paper  is 
taken  are  not  very  lengthy  in  their  exposition,  though  perhaps  they 
are  rather  too  fond  of  an  imposing'array  of  mathematical  symbols.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  mathematical  economics  is  either  bad  or  dull,  or 

^  Barone,  G.  d.  E.j  November  1894. 
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both  dull  and  bad,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  so  much  that  is  good 
and  also  by  no  means  unimportant,  in  a  rather  scattered  series  of 
articles  by  two  writers  during  the  past  few  years.  The  time  seems  to 
have  come  when  a  book  on  the  pure  theory  of  economics  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  student.  Such  a  book  could  contain  a  great  deal  of 
accurate  reasoning  within  a  small  compass,  so  long  as  the  writer  was 
not  afraid  of  freely  using  mathematical  methods.  Professor  Pantaleoni's 
book  is  too  elementary  ;  ^  the  mathematical  appendix  to  the  Principles 
of  Economics  is  too  short.  Until  a  book  appears,  the  student  has  to 
pick  out  his  pure  theory  from  a  number  of  Gooks  and  review  articles 
written  in  different  languages.  The  object  of  this  article  has  been 
merely  to  aid  him  in  this  process  of  selection,  without  making  any 
serious  attempt  either  to  criticise  or  to  add  to  what  has  up  to  the 
present  been  done  on  the  subject. 

C.  P.  Sanger 


Capitalists  and  Landowners  in  Italy. 

The  financial  scheme  which  was  laid  before  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Senate  in  1894  is  not  only  of  interest  to  the  economist, 
but  also  offers  an  ample  field  for  discussion  to  the  student  of 
sociology. 

The  facts  were  as  follows :  There  was  a  deficit  of  several  tens  of 
millions  of  lire,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  new  sources 
of  taxation  to  supply  this  money.  For,  when  a  nation  has  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  saturation  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  new  ones  merely  tend 
to  sterilise  still  further  the  previous  taxes,  and  the  useful  effect  of  the 
fresh  ones  is  in  great  measure  lost. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  lack  of  equilibrium  between  the  financial 
needs  and  the  national  income^  and  a  state  of  neediness  is  so  usual 
that  the  sacrifice  the  nation  has  to  undergo  to  support  it  reaches  an 
oppressive  limit.  Now  this  can  only  be  permitted  in  case  of  any 
temporary  necessity  in  which  the  State  happens  to  be.^  Whenever 
these  conditions  are  absent  and  the  circumstances  under  consider- 
ation are  of  some  duration,  theory  forbids  the  attainment  of  this 
oppressive  limit.  But  Wagner  judiciously  remarks  that  it  is  not 
always  so  in  practice,  and  that  the  interested  parties,  namely,  the 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  make  a  boast  of 
their  empiricism,  make  no  attempt  to  harmonise  their  proposals  with 
theory.  They  lay  stress  on  the  increase  of  expenditure,  and  go  on  to 
say,  '  In  one  way  or  other  this  expenditure  has  to  be  met,  and  as 
money  is  wanted  we  must  find  it.'  Save  for  acting  with  scant  honesty 
when  the  interest  on  the  Public  Funds  is  payable,  for  then  they  take 

'  Principii  di  Ecofwmia  pur  a,  per  ^laffeo  Pantaleoni. 

'^  Compare  the  condition  of  Russia  in  1812-13,  of  Prussia  1813-14,  and  of  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
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a  different  tone  and  oppose  the  expenditure  which  is  hurrying  on  into 
State  Socialism,  there  are  no  other  difficulties  which  these  fine  fellows 
admit. 

Thus,  as  they  are  obliged  to  find  money  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is 
thought  best  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  exhaustive  direct  taxation 
by  means  of  imposts  which  cannot  be  escaped  without  some  difficulty. 
Increase  the  Customs  duty  on  coffee,  sugar,  and  made-up  silks,  and 
you  will  soon  see  that  the  consumption  of  these  products  will  diminish 
as  indeed  it  already  has  in  Italy ,^  and  if  what  was  formerly  payable 
on  three  quintals  of  coffee  is  now  laid  upon  two  quintals  only,  the 
consumption  will  quite  possibly  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.     But 
when   the   Public   Income   is  charged  with  a  greater  burden,  when 
additional  severity  is  given  to  the  tax  that  strikes  the  returns  of  the 
Public  Debt,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  State  pays  less  than  it 
had  engaged  to  return  to  its  creditors,  the  effect  produced  by  these  new 
taxes   is  almost   certain.      Say   I   have   invested  my  capital   in  the 
Public    Funds,    and  that   instead    of   receiving   in   return  4,340  lire 
a  year,    the   yield    is   reduced    to    4,000  ;    then    I    shall    certainly 
reduce    my  consumption   of   many   articles    which,    being   burdened 
by  direct   taxes,  will  yield  less   to  the    exchequer ;    but   the   finan- 
ciers who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  oppressed  by  their  absolute  need 
of   money,  do   not   perceive   many  things  which    they  should,  or,  if 
they  do,  they  do  not  attach   to  them  the  importance  they  deserve. 
They  only  hug  the  hope  that  the  new  taxes,  by  merely  exercising  a 
negative  effect  on  the  already  existing  taxes,  will,  as  their  final  and 
useful  result,  yield  a  greater  flow  of  money.     This  refers  indeed  to 
direct  taxes,  especially  the  income  tax,  which  is  scarcely  susceptible 
of  being  shifted  on  to  other  shoulders,  but  the  Italian  Parliament 
should  have  further  remembered  that  the  casting-off  or  elimination 
(AhwcUzung)  is  equally  impossible,  and  that  the  probable  effect  is  the 
opposite  of  that  desired. 

It  was  perhaps  the  influence  of  such  notions  that  caused  the 
re-insertion  in  the  financial  proposals  of  Signor  Sonnino  of  the 
increased  10  per  cent  on  landed  property,  the  bringing  of  the  charges 
on  movable  wealth  or  personal  estate  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  income, 
to  be  paid  according  to  definite  schedules  contained  in  section  A  of 
Article  3  of  the  Law  of  August  11th,  1870,  No.  5784,  *  and  the  raising 
of  the  tax  on  the  interest  of  the  Public  Debt  so  that,  instead  of 
4*34  being  the  return,  the  payment  was  only  4  per  cent. 

^  The  Director-General  of  Statistics  has  recently  published  a  praiseworthy  volume 
of  Notices  on  the  Conditions  of  some  large  Italian  and  Foreign  Cities  from  the 
Points  of  View  of  Demography ^  Public  Works  and  Administration,  However  cursorily 
one  may  glance  at  the  tables  relating  to  the  *■  Food-stuffs  imported  and  subjected 
to  taxation '  through  the  Italian  cities,  great  wonder  will  be  felt  at  the  decrease 
between  1887  and  1891  in  many  kinds,  especially  in  articles  of  luxury  (coffee,  sugar, 
wine  in  bottles,  beer,  &c.) 

3  An  increase  of  |$ths  for  tlioso  under  section  B,  ^^ths  those  of  G,  \%ihs  those  of 
D,  payable  according  to  schedule  and  with  powers  of  appeal. 

No.  17.— VOL.    V  K 
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The  next  step  was  to  tax  as  a  new  departure  landed  property  as 
well  as  capital,  &c. — i.c.,  rent  as  well  as  profits.  But  note  that  the 
increase  of  the  tax  upon  cereals  was  also  inserted  in  the  financial 
scheme  of  Senator  Signor  Sonnino,  and  then  that  this  new  charge  to 
be  laid  on  rent  was  in  great  measure  merely  apparent :  from  one 
party  was  taken  what  was  sought  to  be  given  back  to  the  other. 

What  took  place  in  turn  ? 

An  agrarian  party  ^  was  formally  constituted  which  caused  the 
erasure  from  the  Minister's  proposal  of  this  10  per  cent,  on  landed 
property,  effected  the  raising  of  the  tax  on  cereals  from  five  to  seven 
lire  per  quintal,  and  voted  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  debt 
under  the  pretext  of  the  increased  severity  of  the  burden  which  already 
fell  upon  it. 

The  conflict  that  has  thus  arisen  between  landed  property  and 
capital  is  very  manifest :  it  but  continues  the  angry  struggle  which  has 
lasted  for  some  centuries,  with  victory,  now  for  one,  now  for  the  other 
side.  This  conflict  affords  a  study  of  much  importance  to  the  socio- 
logist as  well  as  to  the  economist.  It  can  be  observed  how  the 
interests  of  the  receivers  of  rent  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
the  receivers  of  profits  :  each  party  seeks  to  obtain  political  power  for 
personal  motives.  The  conflict  is  often  metamorphosed  into  apparent 
agreement  of  interests  whenever  the  two  parties  make  reciprocal  con- 
cessions, and  then  all  the  harm  falls  upon  the  class  of  *  have-nots.'  This 
is  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  Italy  of  late  years,  and  the  agrarian 
and  the  manufacturing  parties  have  caused  the  politics  of  the  custom 
house  to  be  turned  into  a  protection  which  is  equally  advantageous  to 
both  of  them. 

This  conflict,  indeed,  is  to  be  observed  in  an  accentuated  form 
between  Opportunist  and  Radical  in  France,  Radical  and  Tory  in 
England,  country  party  and  town  party  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
last-named  country  the  antagonism  is  much  more  marked  than  it  is  in 
any  other  country.  *  The  capitalist  class,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  landowning  and  rural  classes,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
system  of  protection  which  was  a  necessary  condition  for  industrial 
development, '2  but  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture,  which  it  has  plun- 
dered and  made  more  costly.  This  conflict  is  most  clearly  shown  at 
every  election  of  a  President,  and  in  nearly  every  measure ;  but  the 
supremacy  of  capital  is  strengthened  almost  every  time.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  great  strike,  which,  although  directed  against  the 
railway  companies,  struck  at  capital  above  all.  Hence  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  profess  to  be  second  to  none  in  matters  of 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  existed  in  a  latent  form  before  then,  and,  indeed,  when- 
ever agricultural  interests  have  been  discussed,  it  has  made  itself  felt ;  and  thus 
protection  of  the  landowners  is  not  one  of  this  year's  novelties. 

-  Ntiova  Rassegna,  Ann.  ii.,  No.  18,  p.  545. 
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liberty,  there  has  been  a  state  of  siege  identical  with  that  which 
in  Italy  and  in  Sicily  favours  the  landed  proprietors. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  this  American 
movement  had  been  directed  against  the  landed  interest,  it  would  not 
have  actually  provoked  the  energetic  measures  taken  in  favour  of 
capital.  Thus  in  the  United  States  occurs  precisely  the  inverse  of  what 
happens  in  Italy.  The  Italians  have  allowed  the  agrarian  party  to  have 
the  supremacy  ;  in  America  it  is  capital  that  rules.  With  us,  as  the 
final  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  financial  proposals,  along  with 
the  reassertion  of  its  supremacy  by  the  agrarian  party,  powerless 
capital  has  been  once  more  enslaved  in  the  clearest  manner.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  this  embitterment  of  the 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  Italian  landowners  and  capitalists > 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  when  one  reflects  that  in  any  case 
it  leads  straight  to  particularism.  Precisely  because  while  there 
are  districts  in  Italy  which  in  consequence  of  their  agricultural 
system  have  need  of  greater  protection  from  the  Government,  in 
others  there  is  more  or  less  productive  capital  respectively  in  the 
majority,  even  more  disastrous  will  be  the  harm  proceeding  from  the 
subjection  of  rights  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned. 
This  opposition  of  regional  interests  between  capital  and  agriculture 
has  existed  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  was  shown  in  the 
War  of  Secession. 

It  is  therefore  talking  at  random,  when  speaking  of  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  on  the  Public  Fund,  to  remark  that  other  countries 
have  preceded  us  in  that  system ;  because  they  were  in  conditions 
very  different  from  ours.  The  second  argument  that  *  the  State 
with  regard  to  Government  stockholders  is  in  the  position  of  a 
private  debtor,  and  it  often  happens  that  he  is  obliged,  so  as  not 
on  the  morrow  to  be  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything,  to  give 
to-day  a  little  less  than  had  been  agreed  upon,'  is  a  false  statement, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  least  true  that  the  Italian  Government  is  ever  in 
the  position  of  any  private  debtor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
Article  3  of  the  Act  of  1861  on  the  Public  Debt,  which  promised  the 
exemption  of  the  Debt  from  any  special  tax,  the  Italian  Government 
whilst  contracting  the  debt  also  assumed  the  character  of  a  lawgiver  ; 
in  other  words  it  confused  the  two  personalities  that  other  States  keep 
distinct.  One  other  point  is  most  important,  namely,  that  the  stocks 
of  the  countries  which  have  effected  the  conversion  of  their  Public 
Debt  have  been  issued  almost  always  at  home.     But  this  is  not  the 

^  Last  year  the  operatives  in  Italian  industries  were  granted  the  College  of  Probi- 
viri( GaWice,  Conseil  de  Prud'hommes),  and  this  institution,whether  they  will  or  no,will 
weld  fetters  for  the  capitalists.  But  this  provision  has  not  been  extended,  so  that 
the  landowners  or  the  agricultural  classes  have  suffered  no  inconvenience.  The 
Minister,  Signor  Moselli,  undertook  the  introduction  of  an  apposite  bill  for  the 
institution  of  Probiviri  in  agriculture.  But  he  left  the  department,  and  perhaps 
the  project  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

K  2 
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case  with  Italy ;  hence,  even  if  the  Government  could  exercise  its 
coercive  power  on  natives,  it  could  not  with  foreigners.  Further,  a 
return  would  thus  be  made  to  the  ancient  custom  of  laying  upon 
foreigners  the  burdens  of  financial  difficulties  at  home,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  population  of  Eome  was  till  the  latest  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  exempt  from  taxes,  w^hilst  even  in  the  middle  ages 
the  colonial  policy  pursued  was  one  of  draining  the  aliens.  Now  it  is 
easy  to  discern  what  would  be  the  social,  economic,  and  financial  con- 
sequences of  such  a  procedure  at  the  present  day,  and  no  one  but 
Signor  Kossi  dared  to  say  that  a  little  isolation  even  in  this  respect 
would  do  no  harm  to  Italv. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  then,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  Italian  Government  stock  has  been  illegal  and  unjust,  and 
the  Parliament  in  passing  the  bill  has  given  one  of  those  customary 
lessons  in  morality  that  an  ingenuous  public  expects  from  its  Govern- 
ment, which  thus  legalised  the  evasion  of  its  own  obligations.  As 
a  financial  measure  it  well  deserved  the  remark  of  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  that  only  in  an  incalculable  abyss  of  poverty  could  any 
excuse  be  made  for  such  modifications  of  original  contracts.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  national  economy  a  consideration  of  the  matter 
yields  as  much  scope  for  criticism  ;  namely,  in  Italy  not  only  land  but 
capital  also  is  taxed,  and  this  is  because  we  have  so  little 
facility  for  obtaining  capital,  for  the  reason  that  foreign  capital  feels 
its  insecure  position  here  and  therefore  stays  away.  With  the  passing 
of  the  financial  proposal  to  diminish  still  further  the  inducements  to 
the  investment  of  capital,  foreign  capitalists  were  confirmed  in  their 
opinion  that  they  were  correct  in  fearing  to  lend  to  Italy.  Let  Senator 
Crispi  be  convinced  that  large  estates  in  Italy  ^  will  never  be  divided 
up  by  his  law  and  the  coercive  powers,  for  they  will  never  succeed  in 
finding  tenants  to  lease  them ;  but  greater  than  anything  is  the 
necessity  of  capital  which  naturally,  according  to  an  almost  invariable 
law  of  individual  hedonism  in  agreement  with  our  present  social  state, 
will  proceed  to  be  invested  in  agriculture  and  thus  effect  that  result 
which  has  been  waited  for  by  centuries. 

I  form  no  illusions  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  with  the  judicious 
Circolo  Popolare  of  Milan  that  the  State  in  its  endeavours  to  impose 
silence  will  but  increase  hatred  ;  seeking  to  do  justice  it  wnll  trample  it 
under  foot ;  in  its  search  to  introduce  improvements  it  will  retard 
them ;  striving  to  obtain  more  prosperous  institutions  it  wdll  but 
impede  the  growth  of  more  useful  and  more  vigorous  ones,  and  will 
allow  its  own  institutions  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin.^  All  this  follows  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  State  by  the  excessive  use  of  its  functions 
becomes,  as  Bastiat  used  to  say,  *  une  grande  function,  au  moyen  de 
laquelle  chacun  tache  de  vivre  aux  frais  des  autres.' 

The  Italian  Government,  by  increasing  the  tax  on  cereals  from  6  to 

*  Circolo  Popolare  de  Milan.    Programme  proposed  to  the  Executive  Council  at 
the  extraordinary  meeting  April  25th,  1894,  page  16. 
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7  lire,  and  by  withdrawing  the  proposal  of  laying  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
on  landed  property,  was  assuring  a  minimum  of  rent  to  landowners. 
Now  how  has  this  benefit  been  realised  ?  Thanks  to  the  support  of  the 
gendarme,  who  forces  consumers  to  buy  corn  at  a  third  at  least  above 
its  actual  value.^  This  benefit,  as  Novicosi  would  say,  is  not  a 
remuneration  of  labour,  but  an  act  of  plunder ;  and  if  the  peasants 
under  this  landowner  were  to  come  to  him  and  say,  *  Excuse  me,  sir, 
but  you  have  levied  a  tax  on  our  fellow  countrymen  ;  take  interest  on 
your  money  at  half  the  market  rate  and  give  us  the  remainder,'  he 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  any  logical  objection.  For  the  Parliament 
which  has  fixed  a  minimum  of  remuneration  for  the  landowner 
could  not  refuse  to  assure  a  minimum  wage  for  the  working  man. 

To-day  the  landowners  have  grievously  smitten  the  capitalists ; 
to-morrow  the  latter  will  be  able  to  return  the  blow,  as  the  history  of 
other  countries  and  of  our  own  teaches.  But  both  capitalists  and 
landowners  play  with  much  ease  with  a  flame  that  sooner  or  later 
will  consume  them. 

There  will  be  a  development  of  what  my  friend,  Signor  Loria,  loves  to 
call  economic  particularism,  which  in  truth  is  due  to  a  degenerate  political 
system.  This  economic  regionalism,  if  as  an  evil  and  social  danger  it  is 
undoubtedly  inferior  to  socialism,  as  regards  its  powers  of  troubling  us,  is 
far  more  insufferable,  and  demands  a  speedy  reaction.  Good  speed  to 
it  f  the  more  so  since  it  proves  to  be  equally  eflScacious  against  coUec- 
tivist  socialism,  which,  asM.  Lefebre  remarks,  ^  is  already  in  the  germ 
in  this  system.  Giuseppe  Fiamingo 

Editor  of  the  Rivista  di  Sociologia 


Political  Economy  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  with  some  justice  that  foreigners  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Switzerland  as  a  field  for  social  and  political  experiments.  The 
democratic-republican  constitution  which  prevails  both  in  the  central 
state  and  in  the  particular  cantons  continually  demands  direct 
participation  in  legislation  from  all  citizens,  even  down  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  society.  And  from  day  to  day  some  special  question  of  interest 
to  the  proletariat  may  be  hurried  into  prominence  by  means  of  the 
people's  initiative,  and  be  made  the  affair  of  the  whole  nation.  I  need 
only  mention  the  two  *  initiative '  movements  of  last  year  (both, 
however,  ineffectual),  the  'right  to  work,'  (droit  au  travail)  and  the 
gratuitous  care  of  the  working  classes  in  sickness,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  introduction  of  a  monopoly  in  tobacco. 

The  fact  that  Switzerland  is  politically  a  neutral  country  enables 
her   to   devote   herself    to   internal   questions  with    greater    energy, 

*  Rivista  di  Sociologia,  Ist  year,  No.  3. 

'^  Lc  Monde  ^conomique,  17th  February,  1894,  page  171. 
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and  indeed  there  is  no  country  where  internal  political  life  is  more 
vigorous  than  it  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
This  activity  is  partly  due  also  to  the  great  diversity  of  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Each  one  of  the  twenty-five  whole  and  half  cantons 
is  related,  not  only  to  every  other  canton,  but  to  the  Confederation 
itself,  as  a  sharply-defined  historical  and  political  personality,  with 
what  often  seems  a  morbid  self-will  and  independence.  Although  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1874  limited  the  former  sovereignty  of  the 
particular  states  considerably,  there  still  remains  enough  autonomy 
to  cause  frequent  and  great  diflSculties  in  general  politics.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  is  often  astonished  at  the  sound  political  instinct 
which — especially  in  important  questions — finds  expression  in  the 
determinations  of  the  people.  In  important  matters  of  general  interest 
the  political  training  which  even  the  smallest  canton  has  enjoyed 
for  hundreds  of  years  rises  above  the  desires  of  autonomy.  This  was 
seen,  for  instance,  during  the  past  year,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
*  Zwei-franken  Initiative,'  which  aimed  at  giving  fresh  support  to 
extreme  federalism  by  devoting  part  of  the  federal  income  to  the 
use  of  the  cantons.  This  attempt  of  the  autonomists  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  The  mainly  agricultural  cantons  voted  for  the 
most  part  in  its  favour,  those  in  which  an  industrial  population  pre- 
dominated against  it.  If  any  one  desires  to  investigate  in  detail  the 
various  economic  conditions  of  Switzerland,  he  can  best  do  so  with 
the  help  of  the  Economic  Lexicon  of  Switzerland ,  by  A.  Furrer  (Bern : 
Schmidt  und  Francke). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  there  is  such  active 
discussion  of  practical  economic  questions,  there  must  also  be  much 
allusion  to  and  special  study  of  economic  theory.  It  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present  day  that  the  Swiss,  who  in 
other  branches  of  science  have  certainly  not  been  unsuccessful,  remain 
passive  towards  economic  theory.  For  many  years  there  has  been  no 
native  amongst  the  economic  teachers  in  the  universities  of  German 
Switzerland  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Geneva,  nearly  the  same  is  true 
of  the  universities  and  academies  of  French  Switzerland.  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  Austrians,  still  share  amongst  them,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  professorial  chairs.  These  naturally  bring  with  them 
the  modes  of  thought  of  their  native  land,  whither  also  they  gravitate 
back.  Thus  we  cannot  speak  of  a  Swiss  school  of  political  economy  as 
we  can,  e.g.,  of  a  German,  an  Austrian,  or  an  English  school. 

Switzerland  has  not  always  been  so  backward.  Although  J.  J. 
Rousseau  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  work  in  political  philosophy,  he  may 
also  rank  as  a  political  economist  in  virtue  of  his  article,  *  Economie 
Politique,'  in  the  Encyclopoidia  of  d'Alembert  and  Diderot.  We  know 
that  Adam  Smith  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  his  writings.  In  later 
times  we  may  mention  as  prominent  social  political  writers  Herren- 
schwand,  and  especially  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  the  latter  an  author  who 
is  again  much  studied  in  our  own  days.    In  the  eighteenth  century  also 
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a  group  of  men  tending  to  the  physiocratic  doctrine  made  themselves 
very  important.  The  once  famous  *  Economic  Society  of  Bern  '  was 
founded  in  the  year  1759,  on  the  model  of  the  *  Soci6t6  d' Agricul- 
ture, du  Commerce  et  des  Arts,'  which  had  shortly  before  been  started 
by  Goumay  in  Brittany.  The  impulse  given  by  the  Bern  Society,  by 
means  of  its  annual  prize  essays,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  was 
considerable,  and  extended  beyond  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  elder  Mira- 
beau,  the  friend  of  Quesnay,  did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  competitors.^  Amongst  its  corresponding  members  were 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Le  Trosne,  the  Markgraf  Karl  Friedrich  of 
Baden,  etc.  For  many  years  the  head  of  the  Society  was  Albrecht 
von  Haller.  The  prize  essay  by  the  Pfarrer  Muret  of  Vevay,  on  the 
population  of  the  canton  de  Vaud  then  belonging  to  the  canton  of  Bern, 
is  well  known  as  often  quoted  by  Malthus  in  his  *  Essay.'  Quesnay's 
teaching  found  another  eminent  follower  in  Isaac  Iselin,  whose  period- 
ical, Ephemenden  de?-  Menschheit  (1776-1782),  and  book  Trdume  eines 
Menschenfretcndes  (1775),  won  many  adherents  for  the  physiocratic 
system,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Germany. 

Amongst  other  writers  on  political  economy,  whose  literary  import- 
ance however  was  partly  in  other  directions,  may  be  mentioned  von 
Bonstetten,  author  of  the  once  famous  Briefe  ilber  ein  Schweizerisches 
Hirtenland  (1782),  and  the  so-called  restaurator  Karl  Ludwig  von 
Haller.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  Christoph 
Bemouilli,  the  statistician  of  population  at  the  Basle  University, 
and  the  statistician  Franscini  of  the  canton  Tessin. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  strength  of  the  Swiss  in  this 
department  of  theory  failed  completely.  To  fill  the  professorial  chairs 
at  the  universities  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  foreign  countries. 
One  of  the  first  to  obey  the  summons  was  Bruno  Hildebrand  (first  in 
Bern,  then  in  Zurich).  Karl  Knies  also  lived  for  some  time  in  Switzer- 
land (as  school  teacher  in  Schaffhausen),  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote 
his  famous  book  Die  politische  Oekonomie  vom  Standpunkte  der  geschicht- 
lichen  MetJwde  (1853).  Amongst  other  theoretical  economists  who 
for  a  time  carried  on  their  work  in  Switzerland  and  then  returned  to 
their  native  land  may  be  mentioned  Cohn  in  Gottingen  (formerly  in 
Zurich),  Miaskowski  and  Buecher  in  Leipzig  (both  formerly  in  Basle), 
von  Scheel  in  Berlin  (formerly  in  Bern),  Max  Wirth  in  Vienna 
(formerly  at  the  federal  statistical  bureau  in  Bern),  Laspeyres  in 
Giessen  (formerly  in  Basle),  and  the  Frenchman  Cherbuliez  (formerly 
in  Zurich). 

At  the  present  time  the  study  of  political  economy  in  Switzerland 
is  concentrated  at  the  universities  and  colleges,  of  which  there  are  a 
comparatively  large  number.  The  most  different  views,  from  those 
of  the  Manchester  school  to  the  socialism  of  the  school  of  Marx, 
are  represented  amongst  their  teachers. 

^  A.  Oncken,  Der  dltere  Mirabeau  und  die  cekcniomischc   Oesellschaft  in  Bern 
(Bern,  1886 :  K.  T.  Wyss). 
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If  we  begin  with  French  Switzerland,  and  in  the  South,  we  find 
that  Geneva  differs  from  the  other  universities,  in  that  all  three 
occupants  of  the  professorial  chairs  are  natives.  Wuarin  and  Favon 
lecture  mainly  on  Sociology  after  the  manner  of  Comte  and  Spencer. 
Jaquemot  can  be  best  described  as  a  '  Katheder-socialist '  of  the 
German  school, 

The  Frenchman  L.  Walras  lectured  at  Lausanne  until  the  year  1892, 
when  he  retired  in  ill-health.  His  views,  which  associate  him  with 
Jevons  and  K.  Menger,  continue  to  be  represented  by  his  pupil  and 
successor,  the  Italian  Pareto.  Besides  Pareto,  the  Genevan  Professor 
Jaquemot  also  lectures  on  political  economy  in  Lausanne.  The 
professor  of  philosophy  and  natural  law,  M.  Secretan,  is  also  known 
as  a  writer  on  social  and  political  questions.^ 

At  the  Academy  at  Neuchatel  the  Italian  Umilta  teaches  both 
Italian  and  political  economy,  the  latter,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
C/lassical  School.  Latterly  there  has  appeared  in  the  lecture  lists  a 
second  name,  lurod,  as  professor  of  political  economy.  A  privat- 
docent,  Meckenstock,  is  also  mentioned.  No  particulars  about  them 
are  known  to  me. 

The  French  and  German  Catholic  University  of  the  Canton 
Freiburg  takes  us  over  into  German  Switzerland.  It  has  two  chairs 
of  political  economy,  one  for  German,  the  other  for  French.  The 
former  is  held  by  the  Austrian  Wasserrab,  the  latter  by  the  Swiss 
Jaccoud.  Both  are  of  Catholic-socialist  tendencies,  though  of  a 
moderate  kind.  The  theological  professor  Beck  takes  an  extreme 
position,  and  participates  in  social-political  agitations  in  a  way  which 
approaches  to  Socialism.  A  privat-docent  who  has  lately  settled 
there,  Gottlob  (a  German),  is  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  SchmoUer's. 

In  Bern  the  writer  of  this  sketch  (a  German)  works  towards  a 
reconciliation  of  the  historical  and  exact  schools.  Of  the  two  privat- 
docents,  the  one,  Reichesberg,  (a  Russian),  occupies  an  advanced  social- 
political  position,  the  other,  BergliofiF-Ising  (a  German),  is  a  pupil  of 
Adolf  Wagner. 

Basle  possesses  in  its  two  professors  a  follower  of  the  exact  school, 
the  Austrian  Kossak,  and  an  economic  historian,  the  German  Georg 
Adler.     Both  also  do  practical  work  in  social  politics. 

At  Zurich  we  must  distinguish  between  the  federal  polytechnic  and 
the  Cantonal  University.  At  the  Polytechnic  there  is  a  German  and 
a  French  professorship.  The  former  is  held  by  the  Austrian,  I.  Platter, 
who  maintains  a  critical  eclecticism  ;  the  latter  by  the  Frenchman 
(Wharton,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  holds  the  views  of  the  classical 
school.  At  the  University  there  are  a  professor  and  three  Privat- 
docents,  each  with  different  tendencies.  Professor  I.  Wolf  is  known  as 
an  energetic  opponent  to  Socialism,  Privat  docent  Konrad  Schmidt  as 
a  zealous  follower  of  Marx.      Privat-docent  G.    Schmidt,   who   also 

>  Since  this  letter  was  printed  M.  Secretan  bas  died. — Editor. 
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lectures  at  the  Polytechnic,  is  moderate  in  his  views.  The  Agi*arian 
school  is  represented  by  the  third  tutor,  Kuhland.  Wolf  is  an  Austrian  ; 
the  others  are  Germans. 

It  is  clear  that  the  points  of  view  from  which  Political  Economy 
is  studied  in  Switzerland  could  hardly  be  more  varied.  In  addition 
to  the  lectures  there  are,  especially  in  the  institutions  of  German 
Switzerland,  courses  of  practical  science.  In  Basle,  Zurich  and 
Bern  there  are  colleges  (Seminarien).  The  *  Volkswirthschaftliche 
Seminar '  at  the  University  of  Basle  is  conducted  by  Professor 
Kossak,  that  in  Zurich  by  all  the  economic  tutors  of  the  faculty.  In 
Bern  there  is  a  *  Seminar  fiir  Volkswirthschaft  und  Konsularwesen,* 
of  which  the  writer  is  the  head.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
theoretical  (literary  and  historical)  and  practical  (for  *  Konsular- 
wesen ' ).  The  best  among  the  treatises  which  are  written  in  the 
theoretical  division  are  published  in  the  Benier  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  Nationaldkonovde,     (Bern :    K.  T.  Wyss.) 

We  must  also  notice  that  in  Basle  Professor  Adler  publishes  the 
fortnightly  periodical  Schweizerische  Blatter  fiir  Wirthschafts-  und 
Socialpolitik  (H.  Miiller,  Basle),  which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  practical  economic  questions. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  picture  of  the  study  of  Political 
Economy  in  Switzerland  at  the  present  time.  To  many  readers  it 
may  seem  anarchic,  especially  in  comparison  with  adjacent  countries, 
where  schools  are  organised  in  an  almost  military  fashion,  and  stand 
opposed  to  the  schools  of  other  countries  like  nationally  distinct 
armies  of  thinkers.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  advantages  of  the 
position.  Just  as  many  political  nationalities  live  peacefully  under 
the  protection  of  Helvetia,  so  it  is  also  with  the  different  parties  in 
the  sphere  of  economics  and  social  politics.  Here  also  Switzerland 
proves  to  be  a  refuge  for  every  shade  of  opinion.  If  she  cannot  pride 
herself  upon  the  possession  of  scientific  magnates  of  the  highest  rank, 
she  nevertheless  fulfils  a  scientific  mission.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  in  other  countries  also  when  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  work  of  eminent  individuals  often  fails  to 
outweigh  the  harm  arising  from  the  one-sidedness  due  to  such  work. 

August  Oncken 

Correspondent  for  Switzerland  of  the  British  Economic  Association. 
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Parliamentary  Papers. 

Papers  Belating  to  the  Indiaji  Tariff  Act  and  the  Cotton  Duties, 
1894.     [C.  7602.]     1895. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  reviewed  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Tariff  since  1875,  and  considered  the  means  of  depriving  any  duties 
that  might  be  re-imposed  of  a  protective  character  (p.  3),  the  Indian 
Government  (p.  7)  recommend  an  excise  duty  on  mill-manufactured 
yarns  of  *  counts '  above  24,  upon  the  strength  of  a  minute  by  Mr. 
Westland  (p.  7),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  at  most  6  per  cent,  of 
Indian  yams,  exceed  24,  while  Manchester  has  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  finest  qualities  of  goods,  and  the  bulk  of  its  trade  consists  in 
goods  of  about  30  or  finer.  The  Secretary  of  State  then  (p.  14)  accepts 
the  Indian  Government's  proposals,  subject  to  the  modifications  that 
the  duty  in  yarns  should  be  at  the  same  rate  (5  per  cent.)  as  on  woven 
goods,  and  that  the  limit  should  be  20  rather  than  24.  The 
Legislative  Council  (p.  23-p.  55)  somewhat  reluctantly  acquiesce. 
It  was  said  of  the  policy  of  the  mother-country,  *  This  is  probably 
as  much  justice  as  anyone  can  expect  in  this  world.  It  falls 
short  of  the  higher  altruism  exhibited  by  Gautama  when  he  met  a 
starving  tigress  with  cubs,  and  was  so  moved  with  compassion  as  to 
allow  her  to  satisfy  her  hunger  by  eating  him.'  The  amendment  to 
substitute  24  for  the  20  proposed  by  the  Secretary  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  one ;  among  the  minority  being  the  Honourable 
Prince  Sir  Jahan  Kadr  Meerza  Muhammad  Wahid  AH  Bahddur  and 
other  great  Indian  names. 

Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Bepresentatives  in  Certain  Farei^n 
Countries  on  Prison  Labour.     [C.  7550].     1894. 

The  daily  average  of  prisoners  whose  work  reaches  the  outside 
trade — exclusive  of  what  is  supplied  to  the  Government  and  to  other 
prisons — is  29,200  in  Prussia,  with  Bavaria  and  other  German  states. 
As  to  the  amount  available  for  export,  nothing  definite  is  known.  The 
work  is  divided  into  as  many  branches  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  press 
too  heavily  on  any  one  branch.  Similar  statements  are  made  about 
the  prison  labour  in  Switzerland  and  that  in  France,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  lengthy  appendix. 

Supplement  to  the  T weniy'Seventh  lieport  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  Ireland  for  the  Years 
1881—1890.     [C.  7536.]     1894. 

This  is  the  second  decennial  report  of  the  sort.  The  first  one,  for 
1871-1880,  could  not  have  had  a  predecessor,  as   Roman    Catholic 
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marriages  were  not  registered  until  the  year,  1864.  In  1881-1890, 
compared  with  the  preceding  decade,  the  marriage-rate,  birth-rate, 
and  death-rate  have  all  declined;  but  the  decline  of  the  death-rate 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  birth-rate  has  not  been  so  great  but 
that  the  *  natural  increase  ' — births  minus  deaths — has  decreased.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  loss  by  emigration,  the  total  result  being  a  decline 
from  the  yearly  average  of  estimated  population,  5,293,607  for  1871- 
1880,  to  4,939,793  for  1881-1890.  The  marriage-rate  is  less  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  population  than  for  those  who  employ  other  religious 
rites  or  none — 3*90  and  5*78  respectively  per  1,000.  The  highest  pro- 
portion of  minors  of  both  sexes  married  was  in  Ulster,  and  the  lowest 
in  Munster.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  early  marriages  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  average  birth-rate  for  the 
decade  was  23*3.  Of  the  provinces,  Leinster  had  the  highest  birth- 
rate  (23*7),  Connaught  the  lowest  (22*4).  The  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  was  greatest  for  Ulster,  viz.  4*3,  least  for  Connaught,  viz.  0*8. 
The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Ireland  for  1881-1890  (2*7), 
shows  an  increase  over  the  percentage  for  the  preceding  decade  (2*4). 


Beturn  with  Diagrams  showing  the  Consumption  from  1861  up  to 
the  latest  date  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Chicory,  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages,  and  of  Tobacco  compared  with  the  Increase  of 
Population.     329.     1894. 

Eight  beautiful  diagi-ams  exhibit  the  fluctuations  in  the  consumption 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  population  of  the  six  commodities  above 
named  and  their  varieties.  There  is  a  mountain- wave  of  beer  and 
spirits,  a  considerable  peak  also  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  during  the 
prosperous  period  1873-1876.  The  consumption  of  tea  per  head  on 
the  contrary  rises  continuously  without  a  maximum  at  that  period.  It 
bounds  upwards  in  1889,  apparently  before  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
frotn  6^.  to  4r?.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  cigars  (by 
4d.  and  6^.  per  pound  respectively)  is  followed  by  a  steep  rise  of  some 
12  per  cent,  from  1887  to  1892.  There  is  a  nearly  equal  and 
contemporaneous  rise  in  the  consumption  of  beer  without  a  similar 
explanation. 


Coal  Tables,  showing  the  Coal  Production,  Consumption  and 
Number  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Principal  Countries  of  the 
World  in  each  Year  from  1883  to  1893.     317. 

The  average  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  85.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  1891.  The  price  was  almost  identical  in  Germany, 
higher  in  France,  much  lower  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the 
quantities,  if  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  taken  as  unit, 
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the  figures  for  the  United  States,  Germany  and  France  respectively 
would  be  1,  J,  and  ^.  The  amount  consumed  per  head  is  largest  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  3'7  tons  per  head  for  the  period  1888-93 ;  the 
United  States  come  next  with  2*3  tons  per  head. 


The  third  report  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Labour 
ConciUation  and  Arbitration  Board  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  results  which  attended  the  intervention  of  this  body  in  disputes 
biBtween  workmen  and  their  employers  during  1893.  Out  of  eight 
cases  mentioned  in  the  report  there  were  two  in  which  the  employers 
declined  the  services  of  the  Board i  one  in  which  the  oflfer  of  the  Board 
to  assist  in  securing  a  settlement  was  followed  by  the  termination  of 
the  dispute  without  the  necessity  for  any  further  action  on  its  part ; 
in  three  of  the  remaining  five  cases  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  met  with  failure ;  while  in  two  cases  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  members  of  the  Board,  representing 
employers  and  employed.  In  one  of  these  two  instances  of  successful 
action  the  dispute  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  parties  differ  not  so  much  with  respect  to  the  general  rate  of  wages 
as  with  respect  to  the  particular  piece-wage  prices  to  be  paid  for 
different  classes  of  work — cases  eminently  adapted  for  settlement  by 
arbitration ;  in  the  other  instance  the  Board  had  to  deal  with  the 
much  more  diflScult  question  of  a  general  reduction  in  wages,  and  may 
fairly  claim  considerable  credit  for  having  brought  the  matter  to  a 
successful  termination.  As  to  the  three  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
position of  the  Board  was  attended  with  failure,  these  were  all  cases 
in  which  the  quarrel  was  virtually  a  dispute  between  rival  classes  of 
workmen  as  to  who  should  be  allowed  to  do  certain  work.  In  these 
squabbles  about  *  demarcation  *  it  is  far  from  easy  to  suggest  terms  of 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties,  and  the  failure  of  attempted 
conciliation  is  in  no  way  surprising.  The  report  gives  the  text  of  *  a 
Bill  to  confer  additional  powers  on  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration *  which  was  brought  in  on  behalf  of  the  Board  in  1893  ;  a  Bill 
framed  on  similar  lines  was  introduced  again  in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament. 

In  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Board  (for  1894)  particulars  are  given 
as  to  eight  cases.  In  five  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  Board, 
either  by  way  of  conciliation  or  of  arbitration,  was  declined  (being  in 
one  case  accepted  by  neither  party,  and  in  four  cases  declined  by  the 
employers) ;  one  case  was  settled  by  the  parties  without  being  formally 
dealt  with  by  the  Board ;  one  case  was  settled  by  the  parties  after  a 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Board,  at  which  six  members  of  the  Board 
(three  employers,  and  three  employed)  attended  by  desire  of  the 
parties  ;  in  one  case  (the  details  of  which  were  given  in  the  Economic 
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Journal,  December  1894,  pp.  713-715)  the  dispute  was  settled  by 
the  award  of  arbitrators  selected  by  the  Board  from  among  its  own 
members,  three  of  whom  were  employers  and  three  employed,  and 
none  of  whom  had  any  interest  in  the  dispute. 

D.  F.  S. 


Obituary. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  Roscher  died,  and  now  Georg 
Hanssen  has  also  left  the  ranks  of  the  living.  This  noble  old 
man,  for  so  long  the  revered  Nestor  of  German  economists,  died 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1894.  He  was  born  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1809,  and  was  therefore  approaching  the  completion  of  his  86th  year. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  his  professorial  chair  ten  years  before,  after 
teaching  for  many  years  at  the  University  of  Gobtingen,  to  which 
indeed  he  belonged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

There  could  hardly  be,  within  the  same  department  of  learning 
and  the  same  period  of  time,  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  two 
men  of  whom  the  year  1894  has  deprived  the  PoUtical  Economy  of 
Germany.  Roscher  was  a  man  like  Gottsched  for  learning  and  fame, 
a  man  whom  we  really  know  only  after  reading  his  Geistliche  Gedanken 
eines  Uationalokonomcn  (*  Spiritual  Thoughts  of  an  Economist '),  which 
was  published  after  his  death ;  he  covered  almost  the  whole  sphere 
of  Political  Economy  and  of  Politics  also,  employing  always  the 
same  methods  of  antiquarian  industry,  always  collecting,  extracting, 
compiling,  quoting ;  prudently  averse  to  the  public  life  of  government 
and  politics,  he  was  above  all  a  man  of  books,  though  endowed  with 
much  common-sense  sagacity,  which  mingled  curiously  with  his  strictly 
orthodox  views.  Hanssen,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of  living 
views,  carrying  on  a  constant  interchange  of  thought  with  the  people, 
making  himself  complete  master  of  definite  problems,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  powers  upon  certain  important  branches  of  his  subject,  more 
especially  upon  agrarian  history ;  far  from  being  a  type  of  the  German 
professor  in  the  old  sense,  he  was  a  type  of  the  simplest  manliness  and 
of  natural,  healthy  freedom.  For  nearly  eleven  years  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  near  him  in  Gottingen  and  to  enjoy  the  charm  of 
his  dignified  old  age. 

Georg  Hanssen  was  born  at  Hamburg,  his  parents  coming  from 
Schleswig,  a  province  which  he  regarded  as  his  real  home.  His  first 
literary  work  also  refers  to  Schleswig.  After  being  prepared  for  study 
at  Hamburg  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1827, 
as  a  student  of  jurisprudence  and  political  science.  Here  he  was 
especially  attracted  by  Karl  Heinrich  Rau,  who  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  which  he  was  to  do  such  distinguished  work. 
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From  Heidelberg  he  went  to  study  agricalture  at  Wiirteraberg,  after 
which  he  completed  his  studies  and  graduated  at  Kiel  in  1831.     It 
was  at  Kiel  also  that  he  entered  as  privat-docent  in  1833.     Eighteen 
months    later  he  received  an  appointment   at   Copenhagen  in   the 
ministerial   department  which  governed  Schleswig-Holstein.     But  in 
1837  he  returned  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  to 
the   University  of   Kiel,  where   he   remained   until   1842.     He   was 
then  called  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  worked  until  1848 
(being  succeeded  by  Roscher).     He  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  to  which  he  subsequently  belonged,  with  the  exception  of 
an  interval  from  1860-1869,  during  which  he  worked  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.     He  left  Berlin  because  the  life  of  the  constantly  increasing 
metropolis  did  not  suit  him,  and  at  Gottingen — according  to  the  practice 
of    the  professors  there — he   built   his   own   house.      His  principal 
writings,   the   Treatises    on  Agrarian    History,   were    collected    and 
published  in   two  volumes   (Leipzig,    1880,    1884).      His    numerous 
contributions  to  periodicals  may  be  found  in  the  Handworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften    (vol.    iv.),    and    in    Conrad's     Jahrbiicher  filr 
Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik  (N.  S.  vol.  I.,  1880),  where  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found.     In  addition  to  these,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  The  Abolition  of  Serfdom  and  the  Change 
in  the  Relations   between  Landowners  and  Peasants  in   the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  an   essay  which   won  the   prize   offered 
by  the  Imperial  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Petersburg,  1861). 

G.  doHN 

University  op  Gottingen. 


Current  Topics 

A  NEW  economic  question — or  an  old  one  under  a  new  form — was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  19th,  when  Colonel 
Howard  Vincent  moved  that  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  steps  should  be  taken  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  in  foreign  prisons.  The  motion  was  adopted 
without  a  division,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  absence  of  an  appeal  to 
the  principle  of  laisser-faire  was  conspicuous.  A  prominent  Labour 
Leader  argued  that  *  free  trade  in  the  abstract  was  all  but  an  impossi- 
bility.* *  No  one  who  supported  trade-unionism  could  claim  to  be  a 
consistent  free-trader/  It  is  true  that  eminent  politicians  maintained 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  most  orthodox  doctrine  of 
free  trade,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  goods  manufactured  in  prisons  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  products  of  free  labour.  But  it  was 
not  shown  in  what  essential  incident  imports  manufactured  in  alien 
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prisons  differ  from  bounty-fed  imports,  the  admission  of  which  has 
often  been  sanctioned  by  the  professors  of  laisser  /aire.  Certainly  the 
practical  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  origin  would 
seem  to  be  as  strong  in  the  case  of  prison-made,  as  in  that  of  bounty- 
fed,  imports. 

In  theory  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  a  stronger  case  against  the 
prohibition  of  prison-made  imports  than  against  that  of  a  bountied 
article :  for  a  reason  pointed  out  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  namely,  that  the  prison  industries  are  spread  over  as  many 
branches  as  possible.  If  the  100,000  alien  felons  whom  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  pictured  were  to  threaten  us  with  brushes  only,  it  is 
tenable  that  the  home  producers  of  brushes  would  lose  more  by  a  fall 
of  wages  and  profits  in  that  industry  than  they,  and  others,  would 
gain  as  consumers  of  brushes.  The  contempt  with  which  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  seemed  to  be  treated  by  many  members  might  on 
that  supposition  be  justified.  But  suppose  the  prison-made  com- 
modities to  consist  of  species  which  form  some  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  average  Englishman's  consumption ;  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  producer  in  each  branch  will  not  lose  so  much  by 
a  diminution  in  his  money  income  as  he  will  gain  by  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  his  consumption.  There  are  those 
indeed  who  regard  a  fall  of  general  prices,  even  when  resulting  from 
the  abundance  of  commodities,  as  detrimental  to  industry.  But  would 
there  be  a  fall  of  general  prices  ?  When  a  country  obtains  its  imports 
on  better  terms,  then,  according  to  the  books,  prices  of  commodities 
other  than  imports  rise.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  we  must  set  off 
against  the  detriment  which  the  workman  suffers  from  lower  money- 
wages  and  the  entrepreneur  from  lower  prices  in  one  class  of  industries, 
the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  higher  money-wages  and  higher 
prices  in  another  class  of  industries.  Upon  balance  there  would  be  in 
general  a  gain  all  round ;  provided  that  the  changes  in  each  industry 
are  not  violent,  as  in  fact  they  are  not.  Indeed  they  appear  to  be  so 
slight  that  the  total  effect  of  either  free  admission  or  restriction 
would  probably  be  insignificant.  De  mifmnis  legislators  need  not  much 
care  how  they  argue. 


An  economic  problem  of  greater  importance  was  presented  to  the 
House  on  February  21st,  when  Sir  Henry  James  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  imposition  of  duties 
on  cotton  imported  into  India  (see  the  abstract  of  the  report  on  this 
subject  above  p.  138).  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  certain  probabilities :  to  what  extent  the  excise  duty  on 
finer  qualities  of  yarn — *  counts  '  above  20 — would  be  evaded  by  the 
Indian  manufacturer ;  whether  consumers  would  be  induced  to  sub- 
stitute to  any  considerable  extent  the  coarser  untaxed  qualities  for 
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the  finer  counts  burdened  with  the  tax ;  what  protective  stinaulus 
the  manufacture  in  the  native  states  would  receive,  and  other  estimates 
relating  to  more  technical  matters. 


The  most  delicate  theoretic  question  which  arises  in  connexion 
with  this  debate  is  whether,  supposing  the  protective  character  of  the 
tax  to  be  fully  counteracted,  the  Manchester  trade  would  suffer  detri- 
ment from  the  import  duty  qiui  tax  for  revenue  only.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  the  depression  was 
aggravated  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  burden  on  the  industry  of 
Lancashire,  said : — 

*I  deny  that  proposition  altogether.  Who  pays  the  tax  ?  We  are  levying  an 
import  duty  on  India.  Last  year  the  duty  on  tea  grown  in  India  was  within  a  fraction 
of  £3,000,000  in  this  country?  Is  that  a  tax  on  the  people  of  India.  No,  sir,  that 
is  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  in  this  country.  All  import  duties  are  paid  by  the 
people. ' 

Of  course  this  statement  must  not  be  understood  as  contradicting 
Mill's  theory  that  *  taxes  on  imports  are  partly  paid  by  foreigners ; ' 
according  to  which  an  import  tax  may  inflict  a  loss  on  exporters  by 
obliging  them  to  low^er  the  price  of  their  goods. 


Yet  another  point  of  contact  between  economic  theory  and 
practical  politics  was  under  consideration  on  February  26th,  when 
Mr.  Everett  moved  a  resolution  expressing  increasing  apprehension 
at  the  constant  fluctuations  and  the  growing  divergence  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  urging  on  the  Government  the  desirability 
of  co-operating  with  other  Powers  in  an  international  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  remove  or 
mitigate  these  evils.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assented  to 
this  motion  ;  but  explained  that  *  if  the  motion  was  in  any  way  a  com- 
mittal of  this  country  to  the  bimetallic  policy  *  he  would  resist  it.  He 
based  his  resistance  mainly  on  the  following  grounds:— (1)  That 
as  soon  as  bimetallism  had  been  resolved  on,  and  before  it  became  law, 
all  who  had  claims  payable  on  demand  would  rush  for  gold,  thus 
causing  a  crisis  and  disaster — an  argument  used  by  the  late  W.  H. 
Smith  in  the  debate  of  1893,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  (2)  that  it  would  be  folly  in  Government  to  go  in  advance 
of  public  opinion — an  argument  used  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1890 ;  (3)  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  an  international  agreement,  in  particular  upon 
the  ratio,  and  of  keeping  to  it,  e.g.  if  a  great  war  broke  out ;  (4)  that 
liigh  prices  do  not  produce  high  wages  ;  to  raise  the  prices  of  food  and 
clothing   would  be  disastrous.      Mr.     Leonard    Courtney    in    reply 
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contended  that  the  divergence  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was 
due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bimetallic  tie,  and  that  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold  was  detrimental  to  trade  and  industry.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 


The  time  is  opportune  for  the  inauguration  of  The  Biiiietallist, 
which  purports  to  be  a  monthly  journal  for  the  advancement  of 
monetary  reform  (published  by  Marshall  and  Gore).  The  first  number 
abounds  in  references  to  contemporary  utterances  in  favour  of  bimetal- 
lism, and  extracts  from  the  more  important  of  these,  such  as  Professor 
Foxwell's  article  in  the  Natio7ial  Revieiv  (which  is  summarised  below, 
p.  151).  There  is  a  goodly  list  of  contributors,  among  whom  we  may 
distinguish  as  connected  by  office  or  authorship  with  the  British 
Economic  Association,  the  names  of  Balfour,  Flux,  Fox  well,  Gibbs, 
Gonner,  Higgs,  Nicholson,  Price,  Sidgwick,  Smart,  Wicksteed.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Gibbs  contributes  a  sanguine  introduction. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  has  issued  a  third  edition  of  his  Colloquy  on 
Currency  (of  which  the  first  edition  was  reviewed  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  507)  *  making  large  additions  to  the  book, 
amending  and  indeed  rewriting  it.*  The  classical  form  of  philosophic 
dialogue  is  perhaps  particularly  appropriate  to  the  dialectic  tortuous- 
ness  and  almost  metaphysical  subtlety  of  monetary  speculation. 


A  SOMEWHAT  similar  aid  in  following  the  turns  and  twists  of 
argument  is  afforded  by  that  interchange  of  controversial  letters  to 
which  some  of  our  weekly  and  daily  contemporaries  lend  themselves. 
The  Economist^  for  instance,  having  demanded  last  autumn  how  the 
increased  production  of  gold  is  to  be  reconciled  with  falling  prices, 
Dr.  Scharling,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Copenhagen,  explains 
that  much  gold  may  have  gone  into  reserves  not  acting  on  prices.  As 
causes  of  the  decline  of  prices  he  assigns  inter  alia  the  increase  after 
1870,  and  subsequent  decline,  of  the  number  of  uncovered  notes  in 
the  world,  and  the  increase  of  goods  out  of  proportion  to  money.  To 
this  the  Economist  replies  (October  27)  that,  if  there  are  millions  of 
gold  lying  unutilised,  then  prices  fall  not  from  want  of  gold,  but  of 
profitable  employment.  As  to  the  alleged  proportion  between  gold 
and  goods,  *  the  volume  of  business  might  be  doubled  or  quadrupled 
without  necessitating  the  actual  employment  of  a  single  additional 
sovereign.'  This  could  not  be  done  on  the  Continent,  Prof.  Scharling 
retorts  (November  3).  Mr.  Sauerbeck  now  joins  in  the  controversy, 
which  is  kept  up  by  Mr.  Beeton  and  Mr.  Bethell.  Mr.  Binns  (in 
the  Economist  of  December  22)  cheerfully  anticipates  a  rise  of  prices 
No.  17. — VOL.  V.  L 
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and  a  stimulus  to  trade  such  as  occurred  in  the  fifties  from  the  new 
f»upplies  of  gold  which  already  in  1893  exceed  the  Californian  record 
year  1853.  Sir  William  Houldsworth  (December  29)  reminds  him  thatat 
the  former  period  silver  helped  to  swell  prices.  One  of  the  evils  which 
bimetallism  aims  at  remedying — the  instability  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver-using  countries— would  not  be  abolished  by  the  new 
gold. 

The  epistolary  dialectic  in  the  Times  also  deserves  notice.  The 
•differences  which  may  prevail  in  high  quarters  even  as  to  the  funda- 
mental facts  upon  which  monetary  controversies  turn  is  exemplified 
by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  those  leading  articles  which  so 
largely  influence  pubUc  opinion  : — 

'  Public  land  let  under  the  permanent  settlement,  or  let  on  long  leases,  as  most 
Indian  land  is,  pays  the  same  nominal  rent  that  it  did  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
2s.  ;  but  in  real  value  it  pays  a  rent  reduced  to  about  half  its  former  amount.  So, 
too,  with  other  taxes.' — {Times,  Feb.  6.) 

On  which  Mr.  Gibbs  comments  {Tivies,  Feb.  7) :  *  The  bottom  fact  is 
that  the  rupee  has  depreciated,  not  in  real  value  \i,e.  *  general  pur- 
chasing power ']  but  in  gold  value.*  Lord  Farrer,  referring  to  Mr. 
Gibbs's  letter,  denies  that  gold  has  appreciated,  since  wages  and 
salaries  have  not  risen  (Feb.  8).  Mr.  Gibbs,  replies  (Feb.  12)  that 
the  aggravation  of  debts  due  to  falling  prices  is  not  alleviated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  debtor's  wage  bill  is  not  reduced.  For  further 
explanation  he  refers  to  Professor  Foxw^ell's  article  in  the  National 
Bevieio  (Jan.  1895). 


The  prize  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  as  offered  by  or  through  the 
Bimetallic  League  for  an  essay  in  defence  of  monometallism  has  been 
divided  between  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Probyn  and  Mr.  Hartley  Withers. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Statist  have  offered  a  prize  of  1000  guineas 
for  the  best  scheme  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union.  Lord  Playfair, 
nominated  by  Lord  Kosebery,  and  Lord  Lome,  nominated  by  Lord 
Salisbury  will  act  as  judges.  The  competing  essays"  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Statist  by  Dec.  Slst,  1895.  Further  details  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  are  published  in  the  Statist  of  Feb.  1st, 
1895. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Statist  and  other  journals,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  gives 
€3  as  his  index  number  (based  on  the  prices  of  forty-five  commodities), 
for  the  year  1894.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  year  1893  was 
68.     The  monthly  fluctuations  show  a  continuous  decline,  reaching  in 
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December  60*1,  the  lowest  figure  on  record.  The  prices  of  several 
articles — sixteen  out  of  the  forty-five  observed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck — 
are  the  lowest  which  have  been  touched  this  century. 


The  prices  of  domestic  service  and  their  tendency  to  a  level  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  statistics  concerning  the  wages  of  female  servants  in 
Manchester,  which  are  pubUshed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  compared  with  the  similar  statistics  for  London  given  in  the 
June  number.  The  average  yearly  wage  of  housemaids  is  in  Manchester 
£16^,  in  ^London  also  £16J  ;  of  parlourmaids  in  Manchester  £20,  in 
London  also  £20.  The  average  wage  of  all  classes  of  domestic 
servants  is  in  Manchester  £17|,  in  London  £18 J.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  last  two  averages  will  appear  greater  if  we  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  London  a  greater  proportion  of 
servants  in  large  establishments,  keeping  more  servants,  and  paying 
higher  wages.  The  average  wage  for  households  with  two  servants 
is  in  Manchester  £16*3,  in  London  £16-8 ;  for  households  with  three 
servants,  in  Manchester  £18-7,  in  London  £18*5. 


The  Home  Secretary  has  introduced  a  bill  for  amending  and  extend- 
ing the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops.  Among  the  proposed 
extensions  may  be  noticed  the  inclusion  of  laundries  and  bakehouses 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  registration  of  all  the  workshops  in 
the  country. 


The  Trades  Union  world  has  been  fluttered  by  a  series  of  new 
Standing  Orders,  drawn  up  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  for  the 
future  government  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  On  the  final  day 
of  the  Norwich  sitting  (in  September)  a  motion  was  carried  by  the 
delegates  referring  to  that  committee  the  whole  of  the  unfinished 
agenda.  These  included  a  number  of  resolutions  bearing  upon  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Congress.  Acting  upon  this  motion,  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  have  adopted  several  drastic  amendments. 


The  first  of  these  proposals  is  that  *  no  person  can  be  delegate  to 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  unless  he  is  actually  working  at  his  trade 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  or  is  a  permanent  paid  working  official  of 
his  Trade  Union.'  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  exclude  such  prominent 
Labour  leaders  as  John  Burns,  M.P.,  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Henry 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  Tom  Mann,  and  George  Shipton, 
who  at  present  are  neither  working  at  their  trades  nor  paid  officials  of 
their  respective  societies. 

L  2 
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A  second  new  '  order '  sets  forth  that  '  no  representation  shall  be 
accepted  as  bond  fide  other  than  direct  representation  from  Trades 
Unions.'  This  proposal  involves  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  trades 
councils  and  labour  federations  throughout  the  country,  and,  as 
through  these  bodies,  many  small  and  poor  unions  secure  a  voice  in  the 
deliberations  of  congress,  not  unnaturally  a  good  deal  of  feeling  has 
been  evinced  over  this  amendment.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
to  make  their  amendments  immediately  operative  was  only  carried  by 
means  of  the  chairman's  casting  vote.  It  is  disputed  whether  the 
committee  have  acted  ultra  vires. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  twenty- 
four  members — among  whom  are  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr,  Keir  Hardie, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  (the  chairman) — appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  distress  from  want  of  employment,  as  it  has  been  sit- 
ting from  day  to  day,  will  before  long  have  devised  some  remedy  against 
the  distress  which  has  been  aggravated  by  cold  and  epidemic  illness. 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  proposed  a  State  grant  of  £100,000  or  more, 
if  found  necessar}',  to  meet  an  equal  local  contribution  either  from 
rates  or  subscriptions  in  distressed  localities,  the  fund  being  used  by 
local  relief  committees  in  feeding  rather  than  employing  the  un- 
employed. It  was  admittedly  a  provisional  and  temporary  scheme  to 
tide  over  the  present  emergency  until  the  Committee  should  have  time 
to  devise  some  more  permanent  plan.  Mr.  Benn  proposed  a  scheme 
applicable  to  London  only :  that  contributions  should  be  made  under 
suitable  regulations  out  of  the  common  poor  fund  of  the  Metropolis  in 
aid  of  local  relief  work  for  the  unemployed  in  the  poorer  districts. 


The  subject  of  the  Newmarch  lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr.  L.  L. 
Price  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
term  is  *  The  measurement  and  effects  of  changes  in  prices.'  Three 
out  of  the  six  lectures  will  be  occupied  with  the  movement  of  prices 
during  this  centun,*. 


Mr.  L.  L.  Price  will  preside  over  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Ipswich  this  year.  The  meeting  will  commence 
on  the  11th  of  September. 


We  regret  to  annomice  the  death  of  Mr.  Dana  Horton,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Currency.  A  full  obituary  notice  must  be  deferred 
to  our  next  issue. 
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The  Economic  Beview, 

The  Church  of  Ghd  and  Social  Work.  Kev.  Canon  H.  S.  Holland. 
Co-operative  Production,  H.  W.  Wolff.  Graduated  Taxation, 
J.  G.  GoDARD.  Bogus  Building,  A  Practical  Builder.  [There 
seems  to  be  as  much  dishonesty  in  building  as  in  other  trades 
described  in  former  numbers.] 


Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

December,  1894. 

The  Relations   between  Morals,  Economics,  and  Statistics.     Inaugural 
address  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Farrer,  President. 

The  old  theories  of  Political  Economy  have  ceased  to  command 
assent.     For  instance  : 

*  The  theory  of  rent  has  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  it.  But  a  formula  which 
seeks  to  express  rent  generally  in  the  terms  of  comparative  fertility  of  difierent  soils 
without  regard  to  habit,  situation,  transport,  use  for  other  purposes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  leads  to  conclusions  which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  actual 
facts  as  to  make  the  formula  useless  for  practical  purposes.  Consequently  it  has 
been  laid  aside.' 

Economic  science  is  incomplete  without  the  statistics  of  national 
wealth,  the  investigation  of  which  cannot  well  be  pursued  without 
some  hypothesis.  Thus  Dr.  E.  Nasse's  papers  on  the  fall  of  prices 
in  commodities  were  prompted  by  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  a  gold 
standard.  Such  questions  cannot  be  settled  without  more  statistical 
knowledge  than  we  yet  possess. 

•  We  do  not  know  how  much  gold  and  silver  there  is  in  the  world;  what  are  the 
demands  on  it ;  what  quantity  of  it  is  in  use  in  currencies  ;  how  much  is  hoarded 
and  where,  and  for  what  purposes,  or  how  much  is  used  in  the  arts  or  for  ornaments. 
As  to  prices,  we  know  the  prices  of  a  few  wholesale  commodities  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.' 

CoUectivist  industry  and  Poor  relief  present  other  economic  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  solved  without  statistics.  Conceiving  thus  the 
relations  between  the  two  sciences,  Lord  Farrer  suggests  that  the 
Boyal  Statistical  Society  and  the  British  Economic  Association  should 
be  amalgamated. 

Address  to  Section  F  of  the   British  Association.     Professor  C.  F. 
Bast  ABLE. 

The  study  of  Political  Economy  requires  to  be  broadened ;  its 
dependence  on  sociology  and  its  connection  with  jurisprudence  being 
recognised. 
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Numbers  Employed  in  the  Coal-Miiwig  Indicstry.     R.  H.  Hookbb. 

The  numbers  are  shown  to  rise  and  fall  with  wages,  which  in  an 
industry  like  coal-mining  do  not  depend  on  the  supply  of  labour,  but 
are  settled  by  sliding  scales  or  other  organised  action ;  whereas  in 
industries  where  there  is  less  combination  the  number  of  persons 
seeking  employment  is  of  more  importance  in  settling  wages. 

The  Eleventh  United  States  Census.  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter  (Super- 
intendent of  the  Eleventh  Census).  The  Electrical  Tabulating 
Machine,     Dr.  Herman  Hollerith. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Degree  of  Legitimate  Natality ^  drawn  from  Ob- 
servations  made  at  Budapest,     Joseph  EorOsi. 

Statistics  of  the  frequency  of  births  as  varying  with  the  age  of  one 
of  the  parents  bring  out  the  results :  that  the  fertility  of  married 
women  reaches  its  climax  at  the  age  of  18  or  19  years,  and  its  null- 
point  at  58  ;  that  the  corresponding  male  power  reaches  its  climax  at 
the  age  of  25,  and  its  null-point  at  70.  Natalities  tabulated  according 
to  the  ages  of  both  parents  show  that  the  birth-frequency  depends 
upon  the  two  parental  ages  according  to  a  very  simple  law,  which  is 
discussed  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  in  a  supplementary  paper.  The 
isogens,  or  curves  representing  the  combinations  of  father's  age  (x)  and 
mother's  age  (y)  for  which  the  birth-frequency  is  constant,  prove  to  be 
approximately  straight  lines,  of  which  the  equation  is  x  +  y  =  constant. 
The  equation  of  the  surface  which  gives  the  birth-frequency  (z)  in  terms 
of  the  parental  ages  is  similarly  simple,  viz.,  x  -f  y  -j-  z]  =  93.  Thus,  if  the 
age  of  the  father  is  35,  that  of  the  mother  27,  then  the  birth-frequency 
=  93  —  (27  +  35)  =  31  per  cent. ;  and  the  same  coeflBcient  is  obtained 
for  all  parental  ages  of  which  the  sum  is  62 — within  certain  limits, 
beyond  which  the  age  of  the  wife  cannot  be  compensated  by  the  youth- 
fulness  of  the  husband. 

Statistics  of  Tea-Consumption,     By  C.  Fox,  M.R.C.S. 

Tea-drinking  is  a  form  of  **  national  and  female  intoxication '' in 
which  Great  Britain  is  exceeded  only  by  three  countries — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania — and  far  exceeds  other  countries ;  the 
annual  consumption  per  head  in  recent  years  being  for  Great  Britain 
4-91  lbs.,  for  the  United  States  134,  for  Holland  1-16,  for  Sweden, 
France,  and  Belgium  '04,  -03,  '02  respectively. 


National  Review. 
January,  1895. 

Old-Age  Pensions  and  Friendly  Societies.     The  Right  Hon.  J.  Cham- 
berlain, M.P. 

The  State  should  promote  a  better  provision  for  old  age  by  means 
which  encourage  industry  and  thrift.  The  co-operation  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  is  to  be  invited. 

Lord  Farrer  on  the  Monetary  Standard.     Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell. 

A  reply  to  Lord  Farrer's  article  in  the  October  number  of  the 
National  Bevieiu.  It  is  *  an  entire  burlesque  '  to  compare  the  bimetallic 
proposals  to  the  proposal  that  *  ten  pounds  of  bread  should  always 
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'exchange  for  one  ounce  of  meat.'     For  in  the  case  of  these  commodities 

*  there  is  nothing  to  show  any  fixed  relation  of  substitution.*  Lord 
Farrer's  present  contentions  are  inconsistent  with  his  own  admission 
as  a  signatory  of  the  gold  and  silver  report.  It  is  a  '  singular  obser- 
vation' of  Lord  Farrer's  that  wholesale  prices  are  not  significant  of  a 
change  in  the  value  of  gold  because  they  are  mainly  bought  and  sold 
by  credit.     When  Lord  Farrer  makes  wages  one  of  the  items  in  the 

*  index  number '  by  which  the  change  of  the  value  of  money  is  to  be 
estimated,  he  confuses  two  kinds  of  measure,  the  one  based  on  com- 
modities the  other  on  labour.  The  latter  is  rejected  by  Professor 
Foxwell  as  theoretically  diflBcult  and  practically  dangerous.  As  to 
the  effect  of  a  falling  exchange  on  Indian  competition,  the  argument 
which  is  said  by  Lord  Farrer  to  involve  the  absurdity  that  a  country 
can  grow  rich  by  depreciating  its  currency  really  turns  on  the  fact 
that  the  currency  is  not  depreciated  in  India.  Bimetallists  do  not 
desire  depreciation  but  stability.  Monometallists  at  heart  equally 
desire  the  recovery  of  prices.  The  case  of  bimetalhsm  is  indeed  strong 
if  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  Lord  Farrer's  proposal — a 
universal  gold  standard. 


The  Nineteenth  Century, 
December,  1894. 

The  Cry  against  Home  Work.     Miss  Ada  Heather  Bigg. 
A  forcible  reclamation. 

January,  1895. 

The  Collectivist  Prospect  in  England.     Professor  Graham. 

'  Even  if  collectivism  were  established  after  a  successful  civil  war^ 
equality  would  be  found  impossible  under  penality  of  poverty,  slavery,, 
and  multiplied  impossibilities.  Even  if  the  system  were  modified  86  far 
as  to  permit  a  certain  inequality  of  wealth,  yet  the  suppression  of 
private  enterprise,  the  restriction  of  the  spheres  of  private  agreement 
and  contracts,  the  general  ordering  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  together 
with  the  abolition  (for  most  part)  of  inheritance,  would  result  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  very  great  restraints.*  Discontent  would  become 
general,  and  there  would  be  the  inevitable  counter-revolution. 


February. 

Is  Bimetallism  a  Delusion  ?    Edward  Tuck. 
Answer :    No. 

Contemporary  Review. 

January,  1895. 
Accident  Insurance.     H.  W.  Wolff. 

The  German  system  has  been  proved  by  eight  years'  experience  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  working  classes  without  unduly  burdening 
the  employer ;  to  be  more  efficacious,  while  less  irritating,  than 
liability. 
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Tke  Work  of  tJie  London  County  Council,     Sidney  Webb. 

Eulogies  of  the  multifarious  committees— the  Asylums,  Industrial 
and  Keformatory  Schools,  Building  Act,  Public  Health  and  Housing, 
Parks,  and  Parliamentary  Committees — are  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  Council's  labour  policy.  The  fair-wages  movement  does  not 
aim  at  abolishing  competition,  but  shifting  its  plane  from  mere  cheap- 
ness to  efficiency,  as  in  the  case  of  brainworkers.  *  A  town  or  county 
council  which  bought  its  engineer  or  its  medical  officer  in  the  cheapest 
market  would  by  common  consent  make  a  very  bad  bargain.*  The 
policy  of  eliminating  the  contractor  is  not  peculiar  to  the  London 
Council.  It  has  been  tried  with  equal  success  by  other  municipalities. 
For  all  these  benefits  the  Londoner  pays  a  rate  increased  by  only  2d, 
in  the  pound. 

Fortnightly  Review. 
January,  1895. 
Alien  Immigration,     Geoffrey  Drage. 

February. 

Sidelights  on  Socialism,  by  three  authors,  treats  of  Belgian  socialism, 
of  Dr.  Hertska's  Freelajid  [reviewed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
p.  284],  and  Bebel's  Woman  [reviewed  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
March,  1894]. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

January,  1895. 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital  and  its  Critics,     I.    E.  Bohm-Bawerk. 
Professor  Clark's  *  true  capital '  is  *  a  mystical  conception.' 

*  The  peculiar  character  of  capitalistic  production  lies  in  this :  that  a  certain 
space  of  time,  a  certain  production-period,  elapses  between  the  application  of  labour 
and  the  attainment  of  the  finished  product.' 

The  Economists  and  the  Public,     S.  M.  Macvane. 

Economic  teaching  should  be  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
business  man.  *  The  first  step  must  be  .  .  .  the  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  forms  of  presentation  together  with  the  tangled  array  of 
refinements  and  subtleties  which  have  converted  economics  into  a  sort 
of  scholastic  philosophy,'  e.g.  *  marginal  utility  and  total-benefit  curve. 
For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  comparative  costs  might  be  instilled  by 
showing  that  wheat  is  cheaper  while  cloth  is  dearer  in  America  than 
in  England,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  wages 
or  any  other  common  circumstance.  Protection  forms  another 
illustration. 

Study  of  a  Typical  Mediceval  Village.     Wakde  Fowlek. 

A  minute  topography  of  Kingham,  a  village  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book  and  in  the  Hundred  llolls  of  Edward  I.  The  aspect  of  the 
fields  before  the  enclosure  in  1843  had  probably  remained  for  centuries 
such  as  it  is  remembered  by  inhabitants  still  living. 

The  Concept  of  Marginal  Bent.     J.  H.  Hollander. 

A  statement  of  the  proposition  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  cost  of 
production,  even  though    a  no-rent  tract  of  land  does  not  exist  [cf 
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Marshall,  Economic  Journal,  March,  1893] ;  with  criticisms  of  those 
writers  who  hold  that  the  proposition  is  true  only  because  such  a  tract 
exists,  and  those  who  hold  that  the  proposition  is  false  because  such  a 
tract  does  not  exist. 

Glasgow  and  its  Mtmicipal  Industries,     William  Smart. 

Water,  light,  and  markets  with  slaughter-houses  have  been 
successfully  provided  .^by  the  municipality ;  the  housing  of  the  poor 
is  not  such  a  decided  success.  The  municipal  tramways  are  on  their 
trial. 

Social  and  Economic  Legislation  of  the  States  in  1894.     William  H. 
Shaw. 

Legislation  about  the  Liquor  Traffic  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
this  summary. 

Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York). 

December,  1894. 
The  Tariff  of  1894.     Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig. 
The  Income  Tax,     Prof.  E.  K.  A.  Seliqman. 
[Cf.  Economic  Journal,  December,  1894.] 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

March,  1895. 
Pacific  liaihvay  Debts.     K.  T.  Colburn. 
A  Neglected  Socialist  (Weitling).     F.  C.  Clark. 

Journal  des  tlconomistes  (Paris). 

December,  1894. 

V Economic  de  VHistoire,  par  M.  G.  de  Molinari.  Le  Sdnatet  VAlg^rie, 
par  M.  Charles  Kqussel.  La  Morale  de  la  Dynamite  d^ajnh  M. 
Auberon  Herbert,  par  M.  E.  Castelot.  Mouvement  scientifiqiie  et 
industriel,  par  M.  Daniel  Bellet.  Eevue  de  V Academic  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiquesy  par  M.  Joseph  Lefort.  L'Histoire  de  V  Union 
mondtaire  austro-allemande  de  1857,  par  M.  Arthur  Rafpalovich. 
Lettre  dii  Chili,  par  M.  Esteban.  Une  Visite  d  la  PrincipaiM  de 
Sourakarta  (centre  de  Java),  par  M.  le  Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

January,  1895. 

1894,  par  M.  G.  de  Molinari.  Le  Marchd  Financier  en  1894,  par  M.  A. 
Rafpalovich.  La  Edforme  du  Billet  de  Banque  anx  Etats-  Unis, 
par  Raphael -George  8  Levy.  Protectionisme  et  Communisme, 
par  M.  ViLFREDo  Pareto.  Mouvement  colonial,  par  M.  le  Dr. 
Meyners  d'Estrey.  Revue  des  imncipales  Publications  econo- 
miques  de  V Stranger,  par  M.  Maurice  Block.  Les  Perceurs 
d*Isthmes,  par  M.  Fr^d^ric  Passy.  Les  Agrariens  et  V Agriculture 
en  Allemagne,  par  M.  Paul  Muller.  Comment  on  aide  an 
Ddveloppem^nt  de  nos  Colonies,  par  M.  D.  B.  Nouvelles  de  Btcssie, 
par  Ladislas  Domanski. 
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February,  1895. 

UAvenir  de  VEurope,  par  M.  Frep.  Passy,  membre  de  Tlnstitut, 
UEcononiie  de  VHistoire  :  I.  Les  Corporatiofis  et  VEsclavage  ;  II.  La 
Guerre^  par  M.  G.  de  Molinari.  Malthus  et  la  Sociologie,  par  M. 
FiAMiNQO,  directeur  de  la  Rivista  di  Sociologia.  Mouvement 
agricole,  par  M.  Fouquet.  Revue  critiqice  des  Publications  en 
Langue  Frangaise,  par  M.  Rouxel.  Soupes  et  Bestaurants  popu- 
laires,  par  Daniel  Bellet.  BinUtallisme,  par  M.  Arthur 
Raffalovich. 


9  ^_ 

Revue  d' Economic  Politique, 
January,  1895. 

De  la  Mesure  et  des  Lois  de  la  FScondit^  conjugale,  Joseph  KorOsi. 
The  knowledge  of  these  laws  [as  to  which  see  the  December  No. 
of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  above  p.  150]  might  be  used  for 
insuring  against  the  expenses  of  childbirth  and  education.  De 
Vlnflitence  des  Droits  protecteurs  stir  la  Bichesse  nationale,  A.  A. 
IssAiEw.  Ddnwgraphie  lldiliti,  et  Administration  de  quelques  grandes 
Villes.  G.  FRAN9018.  Interesting  comparative  statistics.  Le 
Socialis7)ie  iminicipaL     Victor  Mataja.     Suite  et  fin. 


La  Beforme  Socialc    (Paris). 

The  following  articles  deserve  notice  : 

6  January.  Des  Syndicats  entre  Industriels  pour  rigler  la  Production  en 
France,  Prof.  Claudio  Jannet.  A  posthumous  essay,  written  for 
the  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik  of  Berlin.  Les  Mouvevients  intdrieures 
de  la  Population  en  France,  M.  Victor  Turquan.  An  interesting 
statistical  study,  with  maps  and  diagrams  by  a  high  official  of  the 
French  Labour  Department. — 1  February.  Pourquoi  nous  7ie 
somvws  pas  Socialistes,  M.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu.  L* Usage 
de  la  Libertd  et  le  Devoir  social.  M.  Georges  Picot.  Two 
courageous  addresses,  delivered  to  students  in  the  Latin  quarter 
of  Paris,  *  Le  Socialisme,  c'est  le  Cesarisme  des  D^mocraties 
fatigu^es.*  The  true  method  of  social  science  is  observation. 
— 16  February.  Le  Progrds  social  par  Vinitiative  individuelle, 
M.  Eugene  Rostand.  An  enumeration  of  the  beneficent 
agencies  due  to  private  enterprise,  and  a  eulogy  of  its  versa- 
tility and  flexibility  as  opposed  to  socialism. 


The  following  articles  on  economic  topics  of  a  permanent  interest 
have,  during  the  year  1894,  appeared  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  : 

UAvenir  des  Mdtauxprdcieux.  Raphael  Georges  Levy.  (15  January.) 
La  Question  du  BU,  Charles  Roux.  (15  January.)  Le  Bdgne  de 
V Argent.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu.  (1  March,  15  April,  1  June.) 
A  very  suggestive  study  of  modern  Mammonism.  Le  Prix  et  le 
Loyer  des  Maisons  en  France  depnis  le  Moyen  Age,  George 
d'Avenel.      A  detailed  survey  based  on   records,   deeds,   &c.  of 
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the  Variations  in  the  Value  of  Built  Property  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  (1  April  and  15  June.)  Le  Micanisme  de  la  Vie  Modeme. 
George  d'Avbnel.  History  and  Description  of  large  French 
Stores,  Banks,  Ac,  such  as  the  Magasins  du  Bon  MarchSf  du 
Louvre,  the  Cr&dit  Lyonnais,  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  &c,  (15 
July,  1  October.)  Le  Luxe  et  la  Fonction  de  la  Bichesse.  Paul 
Leroy  Beaulieu.  (1  November,  1  December.)  Les  Chemins  de 
Fer  Franqais.     Eaphabl  Georges  Levy.     (1  December.) 


Jahrbilcherfiir  Nationaldkonomiey  dc,  (Jena). 

December,  1894. 
Zur  Enstehung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfasstmg.     Varges  Willi. 

January,  1895. 
Stadt   und   Land   unter   dem  Einfluss    der   Binnenwandeningen.     A. 

WiRMINGHAUS. 

Die  Beform  und  Erweiterung   der  deutschen  Unfallversicherung.      R. 

VAN    DER   BORGHT. 

February,  1895. 
Stadt  und  Land  unter  dem  Einfluss  der  Binnemcandeiningen  (Fortsetz- 

Ung).      A.    WiRMINGHAUS. 

Die  Anwendung  der  Interpolation  in  der  Statistik.     Harald  Wester- 

GAARD. 

The  Newtonian  formula  of  interpolation,  the  graphic  method  and 
a  plan  proposed  by  the  author  are  tested  by  application  to  vital 
statistics. 

Zeitschrift  filr  die  Gesanite  Staatsmssenschaft  (Tiibingen). 

1895.     No.  1. 

Das  Problem  der  Wirtschxiftskammeni.  1  ArtikeL  Dr.  A.  Schaffle. 
Handelsstatistik  und  Handelshilanz.  Dr.  J.  Grunsel.  Wesen 
der  Versicherung  vom  okonomischen  Standpunkte.  Freiherr  von 
Boenigk.  Die  handelspolitischen  Anschauungen  Heinrich  von 
ThUnen's,     Dr.  C.  Hantzche. 


Jahrhuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  dx.,im  deutschen  Beiche  (Berlin). 

October,  1894. 

Uber  da^  BorsenspieL     Gustav  Cohn. 

The  Report  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  Germany  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  usages  and  abuses  of  the  Stock  and  Corn  Exchanges, 
published  in  January,  1894,  has  been  attacked  from  both  sides,  the 
Commission  having  endeavoured  to  keep  the  mean  between  laisser- 
faire  and  popular  prejudices,  which,  as  represented  in  the  Reichstag, 
incline  to  extreme  measure  against  the  Exchange.  To  face  those 
opinions  the  Government  is  now  preparing  a  bill,  of  which  the  most 
theoretically  interesting  point  is  the  nature  of  '  futures.'     How  far 
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are  these  transactions  legitimate  ways  of  business,  and  how  can  a 
line  be  drawn  between  legitimate  futures  and  those  that  are  not? 
Professor  Cohn,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Commission, 
shows  the  connection  of  those  transactions  with  the  essential  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  as  a  delicate  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  market. 
The  difficulty  is  how  to  protect  outsiders?  The  Commission  has 
made  certain  new  and  rather  experimental  proposals  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  to  keep  a  public  register  for  the  names 
of  all  those  that  want  to  make  such  transactions ;  no  others  to  be 
protected  by  law.  The  influence  of  futures  on  fluctuations  of  prices, 
&c.,  the  relation  of  speculating  and  betting,  the  taxation  of  futures 
and  jobbers,  are  fully  considered  by  Professor  Cohn. 


In  the  Zeitschrift,  edited  by  Dr.  Bauer,  Dr.  Cunningham's  article 
on  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  England  in  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  reigns  is  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
furnished  by  Doviesday  Book,  the  Pipe  Bolls  and  other  sources.  He 
argues  that  there  was  in  all  probability  a  considerable  influx  of  artisans, 
and  urges  as  against  Professor  Ashley  that  the  evidence  supports  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Ochenkowski  as  to  the  political  character  of  twelfth- 
century  craft  gilds,  as  well  as  the  views  on  the  gild  merchant  maintained 
by  Dr.  Gross,  and  recently  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Green. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti  (Roma). 
December,  1894. 
Entrate  patrbnoniali  e  demanio.     A.  de  Viti  de  Marco. 

Una  teoria  protezionista  dei  Cambi  esteri,     A.  Tagnoni. 

The  theory  of  Edmund  Th^ry  (published  in  the  Economiste 
Europden  and  as  a  separate  book),  that  an  'unfavourable*  exchange 
between  countries  having  a  respectively  appreciated  and  depreciated 
currency  forms  a  bounty  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  refuted  by  close 
reasoning  [compare  Professor  Marshall's  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  gold  and  silver]. 

Sei  mini  del  Protezionismo  in  Italia.     F.  Gisetti. 

The  protectionist  system  introduced  by  the  'General  Tariff'  of 
1887,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  depression  of  Italian  trade  and 
industry.  A  temporary  rise  after  1887  has  been  succeeded  by  a  fall 
in  the  import  of  coal,  in  the  iron  industry,  in  the  wool  trade.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  goods  has  similarly  varied  ;  there  has  been 
indeed  a  slight  increase  in  the  home  production  which  is  overbalanced 
by  a  large  decrease  of  imports.  The  production  of  cereals  has  not 
been  stimulated.  The  moral  is  to  repent  of  tariff  wars  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  free  trade. 

January. 

La  vita  e  il  pensiero  di  Francesco  Ferrara.  A.  Bertolini.  La  legge 
di  domanda.  V.  Pareto.  (See  Mr.  Sanger's  memorandum, 
above,  p.  113.) 

February. 

I.  Sulla  finanza  italiana.     A.  J.  de  Johannis. 

II.  Tcnc  incolte  e  latifondi,     A.  di  Rudini. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Brown  (Nicol).  The  Profit  and  Loss  of  Gold-Mining :  Ancient  and 
Modem.  Bead  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  : 
Printed  by  Bobert  Anderson,  22,  Ann  Street.     1894-95. 

Flint  (B.)     Socialism.     London  :  Isbister  and  Co.     8vo.     12s,  6d. 

Hallet  (Holt  S.).  Lancashire's  Case  against  the  Indian  Import 
Duties.     Blackburn  :  J.  and  G.  Toulmin. 

Lloyd  (T.)  Bimetallism  Examined.  Statist  Press.  Cannon 
Street.     2s.  6d. 

McClelland  (J.)  Social  Science  and  Social  Schemes.  London  : 
Sonnenschein.     Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Molesworth-Hepworth  (E.  N.)  A  BimetalHc  Creed.  A  Beply  to 
Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod's  Monometallist  Creed.  Salford :  J.  Boberts  and 
Sons. 

QuEBNAY  (Francois).  Tableau  Oeconomique.  First  printed  in 
1758,  and  now  reproduced  in  facsimile  for  the  British  Economic  As- 
sociation.    London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1894.     2s.  6f/. 

(See  the  first  article  of  the  present  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal.) 

Bae  (John).  Life  of  Adam  Smith.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1895.     12s.  6d. 

Banbome  (J.  Stafford).  Modern  Labour.  A  Be  view  of  the  Labour 
Question.     London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.     Is. 

CoGHLAN  (T.  A.,  Government  Statistician).  The  Wealth  and  Progress 
of  New  South  Wales.     Sydney  :  Government  Printer. 

CoGHLAN  (T.  A.,  Government  Statistician).     The  Seven  Colonies  of 
Australasia.     454  pp.     Sydney  :  Government  Printer.    1894. 

Hayter  (H.,  Government  Statistician).  The  Victorian  Year  Book. 
Melbourne  :  Government  Printer. 

All  these  publications  under  direction  of  Government  are  of  great 
value  to  those  seeking  reliable  information  concerning  these  Colonies. 

Dawes  (C.  G.)  The  Banking  System  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Belation  to  the  Money  and  Business  of  the  Country.  Chicago  :  Band, 
McNally  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  83.     75  cents. 

Lloyd  (H.  D.)  Wealth  against  Commonwealth  (chiefly  a  History 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Combination).  New  York  :  Harpers.  8vo.  pp. 
567.   2  dols.  50. 

McClurg  (D.  W.)  Money  Talks ;  Some  of  the  Things  it  Says 
when  it  Speaks.     Cincinnati :  B.  Clarke.     12mo.    pp.  123.     1  dol. 

Shaler*(N.  S.)  and  Others:  The  United  States  of  America:  A 
Study  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  its  Natural  Besources,  People, 
Industries,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  its  Work  in  Literature, 
Science,  Education,  and  Self-government.  New  York :  Appleton. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.     2  vols.     8vo.     30  dols. 
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Block  (Maurice).  Les  Assurances  Ouvri^res  en  Allemagne. 
Paris :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.     1895.     Pp.  133. 

[A  summary  report  on  the  working  of  the  German  Laws  on  Working  Men's 
Insurance  presented  to  the  (French)  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
which  had  entrusted  M.  Maurice  Block  with  a  special  mission  on  this  subject.  The 
report  is  mainly  analytical  and  descriptive.] 

Brice  (Hubert).     Les  Institutions  Patronales.     Paris  :  Rousseau. 

Brouilhet  (Charles).  Essai  sur  les  Ententes  Commerciales  and 
Industrielles.     Paris:  Guillaumin  et  Cie.     1895.     Pp.211. 

[The  author,  a  barrister  in  Lyons,  intends  to  study  objectively  the  proceedings 
used  by  Comers,  Trusts,  and  Kartels,  to  extract  a  s}^thetical  grouping  from  this 
study,  to  examine  their  results  in  the  light  of  economic  facts,  to  investigate  the 
attitude  of  the  State  and  to  attempt  to  foresee,  if  possible,  their  future  chances  of 
development.  He  believes  that  many  will  be  found  deficient  in  flexibility ;  some  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  State.] 

Crestey  (l'Abb^  J.)  L'Esprit  Nouveau  dans  I'Action  Morale  et 
Religieuse.     Paris  :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.     1895.     Pp.  331. 

[This  vigorously  and  cleverly  written  book  is  a  striking  symptom  of  the  Esprit 
Nouveau  (New  Tendencies)  which  begins  to  animate  the  French  clergy.  The  latter 
are  warmly  exhorted  by  the  author,  a  priest  himself,  and  a  disciple  of  MM.  Demolins 
and  de  Tourville,  to  investigate  scientifically  economic  and  social  problems,  Ethics 
and  religion  have  very  little  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  but  are  incapable 
of  any  serious  development  themselves,  if  they  do  not  find  an  appropriate  field  in  a 
good  social  organisation.  The  Abb6  is  very  severe  on  the  enervating  effects  of  French 
oontralization.] 

Dunois  (Ernest,  Charge  de  Cours  a  TUniversit^  de  Gand).  Les 
Trade  Unions  et  les  Associations  Professionnelles  en  Belgique. 
Hruxelles  :  Soci6t<5  Beige  de  Librairie,  Kue  Treurenberg.     1894. 

[A  description  of  English  trade-unions  with  reference  to  projected  legislation  in 
Belgium.] 

Gide  (Ch.),  Pldit^  par.  Almanach  de  la  Co-op6ration  Fran9aise 
(1H95:  Troisieme  Annee).  Paris:  Imprimerie  Nouvelle  (Association 
Ouvrioro),  11,  Kue  Cadet.     1895.     25  centimes. 

Contains  the  first  statistics  of  French  co-operation.     (See  Revue  d'Econ,  politique 
for  October,  1894. 

Masc^arel  (M.)   £tude  sur  la  Participation  aux  B6n6fices.   Angers : 

1894.     Pp.  vi.  and  214. 

[A  plea  for  profit-sharing,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  professional  French 
judge,  and  giving  in  an  appendix  the  statutes  of  thirteen  firms  (ten  French  and  three 
foreign),  where  this  system  is  applied  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale.] 

Renard  (Georges,  Professor  at  Lausanne).     Critique  du  Combat. 

Paris:  Dentu.     1895. 

[Contains  criticisms  of  the  works  of  L6on  Walras,  Yves  Guyot,  Guillaume  de 
Cireef,  &c.] 

Vacher  (L.).  Le  Homestead  aux  Etats  Unis.  Paris:  Guillaumin 
et  Cie.     1895.     Pp.  xi.  and  286. 

[A  history  of  the  American  homestead  exemption  legislation  by  a  former 
President  of  the  Paris  SocUt^.  de  Statistiquc,  who  wishes  to  see  it  introduced 
in  France.  This  book  obtained  a  prize  from  the  French  Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.] 

Messrs.  Guillaumin  and  Co.  have  added  to  their  Pc^i^^  BibliotJidque 
Economiqtie  Lavoisier's  Statistiqiic  Agricole,  Projets  de  Biformes  and 
other  minor  writings,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  by  M.  Grimaux,  and 
an  Introduction  by  M.  Schelle. 
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BoissEVAiN  (G.  M.)  De  jongste  belastinghervorming  in  Nederland. 
{Fiscal  Reform  in  the  Netherlands  in  recent  years,  1848 — 1894.) 
Amsterdam :  1894.     Pp.  257  and  35. 

[A  reprint  in  the  Dutch  language  of  the  article  in  the  finamarchiVf  liter  Jahrgang' 
Band  2,  mentioned  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  IV.     Pp.  754.] 

KooLEN  (D.  A.  P.  N.)  De  Kapitaalrente.  (Theory  of  Capital.) 
Dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Law  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht.     1894.     Pp.  117. 

[An  outline  of  the  well-known  theory  of  Von  Bohm-Bawerk,  with  a  criticism  of 
the  literature  on  the  suhject  in  various  English  and  American  reviews.] 

LoHNis  (F.  B.)  Landbouw  en  Kegeering.  (Agriculture  and  the 
Government.)     Groningen  :  1895.     Pp.  111. 

[The  work  gives  more  than  its  title  suggests.  Along  with  a  description  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of  the  century  in  aid  of  agriculture, 
•A  history  is  given  of  the  many  associations  of  agriculturists,  existing  in  Holland,  and 
of  their  publications.] 

Quack  (H.  P.  G.)  De  Socialisten.  Personen  en  Stelsels.  (The 
Socialists.  The  Men  and  the  Systems.)  Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  Amster- 
dam :  1895.     Pp.  406. 

[This  part  of  Quack's  great  work  is  entirely  devoted  to  three  writers :  Karl  Mario, 
Bodbertus-Jagetzow,  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle.] 

Savornin  Lohman  (Jhr.  W.  H.  de.)  Samenwerking  op  maatschap- 
pelyk  gebied,  inzonderheid  door  volksbanken.  (On  Social  Co-operation, 
especially  by  means  of  co-operative  banks.)     Utrecht :  1895.     Pp.  132. 

[The  author  regrets  the  tardy  development  in  Holland  of  popular  banks  on  the 
lines  of  the  German  Volksbanken  of  Schultze  Delitsch,  and  gives  various  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  liability  of  their  members.] 

Tex  (G.  M.  den.)  Verkorting  van  den  Arbeidsdag.  (A  shorter 
Working  Day.)  Dissertation  for  the  same  degree  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam  :  1894.     Pp.  246. 

[The  question  is  discussed  from  the  theoretical  as  well  as  from  the  practical  side. 
An  account  is  given  of  the  results  in  many  establishments  in  different  countries  where 
the  experiment  of  a  shorter  working  day  has  been  tried.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author 
the  regulation  of  working  hours  by  Act  of  Parliament  seems  desirable  in  Holland.] 


BoRGHT  (R.).    Das  Verkehrswesen.     Leipzig :  1894. 

[Being  part  of  the  Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften  in  selbstandigen 
Banden,  herausgegeben  von  Kuno  Frankenstein.  The  author  was  for  a  series  of  years 
Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cologne  and  is  now  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Having  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  means  of  transportation 
from  the  mercantile  point  of  view,  he  turns  them  to  account  in  the  present  book.] 

CoHN  (GusTAv).  Beitrage  zur  Deutschen  Biirsenreform.  Leipzig  : 
1895. 

[Several '  essays  written  before  and  after  the  Inquiry  of  the  Imperial  Exchange 
Commission,  the  proposals  of  which  are  now  going  to  be  framed  as  a  Bill  for  the 
Grerman  Reichstag.  The  last  essay  is  published  also  in  the  January  number  of  this 
year  of  Schmoller's  Jahrhuch  fUr  Gesetzgebung  und  Volkswirthschaftj  treating  more 
especially  the  problem  of  ♦  futures '  (Borsenspiel),  as  noticed  above  p.  155.] 

Launhardt  (W.).  Mark,  Kubel,  und  Eupie.  Erlauterungen  zur 
Wahrungsfrage  und  Erorterungen  iiber  das  Wesen  des  Geldes.  8vo. 
pp.78.     1.60  m. 
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Mayr  (Dr.  Georq  von).  Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre.  Erster 
Band.  Theoretische  Statistik.  Aus  Handbuch  des  Oeffentlichen 
Bechts :  Einleitungsband.  Freiburg  i.  B.  und  Leipzig  :  1895. 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr.     (Paul  Siebeck). 

[A  very  important  treatise  worthy  of  the  textbook  by  which  the  same  author  en- 
riched the  literature  of  statistics  some  years  ago.  It  deserves  notice  that  the 
eminent  statistician  assigns  a  subordinate  function  to  the  mathematical  part  of 
statistical  theory.] 

Meitzen  (August).  Der  Boden  und  die  landwirthschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse  des  Preussischen  Staats.     Vol.  v.     Berlin  :  1894. 

[The  agricultural  statistics  of  Prussia,  four  volumes  of  which  appeared  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  are  now  continued.] 

KoscHER  (Wilhelm).  System  der. Volkswirthschaft.  Vol.  v.  System 
der  Armenpnege  und  Armenpolitik.     Stuttgart. 

[A  posthumous  work,  the  last  part  of  Roscher's  '  system,'  treating  the  poor  law 
administration.] 

KuMELiN  (Gustav).   Reden  und  Aufsatze.    Third  series.    Freiburg. 

[A  collection  of  speeches  and  essays  of  the  distinguished  author,  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Tiibingen.  Two  volumes  of  the  speeches  appeared  in  1874 
and  1881.    Riimelin  died  28th  October,  1889.] 

ScHAFFLE  (Albert).    Deutsche  Kern- und  Zeitfragen.     NeueFolge. 
Berlin:  1894. 
[Essays  bearing  on  burning  questions ;  a  first  volume  appeared  a  year  ago.] 


Berardi  (D.).  Sul  Carattere  e  sul  Metodo  della  Economia  Politica. 
Bologna :     Lib.     Treves.     8vo.     pp.  204. 

Casaretto  (P.  F.).  Influenzione  reciproche  tra  Moviraento 
Operaio,  Produzione,  e  Richezza.     Rome  :  Roux.     8vo.  pp.  482. 
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The  March  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  contained 
an  article  oh  Mr.  Pierson's  paper  on  'Scarcity  of  Gold/  [*'^1 
which,  comparing  my  index  numbers  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities with  the  Hamburg  prices  published  by  the  eminent 
statistician,  Soetbeer,  arrives  at -the  conclusion  that  the  latter's 
results  are  more  trustworthy  than  mine,  because  they  comprise 
a  greater  number  of  articles.  It  is  true  that  the  difference 
is  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  caused 
by  the  inclusion  of  more  commodities,  a  great  many  of  which  are 
of  very  small  importance,  but  this  in  itself  does  not  prove  greater 
correctness.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  late 
Dr.  Soetbeer  in  November,  1886,  explaining  the  various  points, 
and  alluded  to  the  matter  in  my  evidence  before  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission. 

In  both  tables  the  standard  period  is  called  100,  and  the 
movements  of  the  articles  are  calculated  in  proportion  to  the 
standard  period,  the  proportionate  figures  or  percentages  being 
added  together,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  drawn  by  dividing  the 
total  by  the  number  of  articles.  This  comparison  by  index 
numbers,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  this  country,  can  never  give  an 
exact  result,  not  even  if  checked  by  quantities,  but  if  it  is  carefully 
done  it  may  give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  actual  course  of  prices. 
The  method  of  calculation  is  alike,  but  otherwise  the  two  tables 
cannot  very  well  be  compared,  because  the  prices  are  not  given 
according  to  the  same  system,  and  the  starting  point  or  standard 
period  of  comparison  differs. 

When  I  worked  out  my  tables  I  carefully  selected  a  number 
of  commodities    which    were    sufficiently    important,   and    the 
No.   18. — VOL.  V  M 
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descriptions  taken  were  good  standards  and  representative  for  the 
whole  period  from  1867-85,  and  they  have  remained  so  to  the 
present  time.  Only  in  the  case  of  two  out  of  forty-five  com- 
modities—timber and  export  coals — I  had  reluctantly  to  take 
the  averages  of  the  official  trade  statistics,  as  no  trustworthy  stan- 
dard prices  were  available  for  timber,  and  as  I  assumed  that  the 
export  average  of  coals  would  better  represent  the  value  of  this 
article  than  any  other  quotation.  In  the  case  of  two  other 
articles — tea  and  flax — I  joined  the  import  average  to  my 
quotation  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  latter,  and  of  making  the 
fluctuations  less  violent,  particularly  those  of  tea.  The  actual 
number  of  articles  is  thirty-five — or  thirty-eight  if  flour,  bacon, 
and  bar  iron  are  considered  as  separate  articles — represented  by 
forty-five  proportionate  figures,  as  seven  articles  have  on  account 
of  their  great  importance  received  two  figures — viz.,  wheat,  beef, 
mutton,  sugar,  coals,  cotton,  and  wool. 

Soetbeer's  table  comprises  114  figures,  of  which  only  eight 
may  be  termed  '  prices,'  representing  the  average  prices  paid  by 
the  Hamburg  public  institutions,  all  of  the  others  are  average 
values,  ninety-two  based  on  the  Hamburg  trade  statistics,  and 
fourteen  on  British  exports.  Now  such  trade  averages,  be  they 
British  or  German,  are  on  the  whole  of  doubtful  use ;  the 
declarations  are  frequently  made  with  great  carelessness  by 
agents  who  often  know  nothing  about  the  real  values ;  though  by 
the  principle  of  averages,  the  errors  in  both  directions  may 
balance  each  other,  and  the  average  may  still  be  fairly  useful 
provided  that  the  composition  of  the  articles  and  the  classifica- 
tion has  remained  practically  the  same.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case  ;  of  many  articles,  such  as  corn,  metals,  coals,  some 
oils,  Scc.j  the  imports  may  remain  practically  unaltered  for  a 
number  of  years  ;  but  there  are  others— for  instance  wool — which 
have  greatly  changed,  and  again  others — for  instance  wine — which 
vary  largely  from  year  to  year.  At  any  rate  trade  averages  follow 
the  actual  movements  of  prices  more  slowly  than  standard 
descriptions,  as  in  a  falling  market  the  declarations  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher,  and  in  a  rising  market  lower  than  the  actual 
prices  realised. 

For  the  standard  period  of  comparison  Soetbeer  chose  the 
years  1847-50,  a  period  of  low  prices,  in  sympathy  with  the  tables 
of  the  Economist,  where  the  years  1845-50  were  taken.  These 
latter  were  started  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  order  to  examine  whether 
there  had  been  a  rise  in  prices,  and  were  of  course  continued  by 
the   Economist    on    the   same    uniform   level.       But   if  it  is  a 
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question  of  showing  whether  there  has  been  a  fall  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  start  from  a  high  period.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear 
immaterial,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  it 
makes  some  difference,  even  if  that  difference  should  on  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  be  a  small  one.  The 
reason  is  that  extraordinary  movements  of  some  commodities 
afifect  the  general  average  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  calculated 
from  a  low  basis  upwards,  than  from  a  high  basis  downwards. 
For  instance,  if  an  article — say  cotton — rises  from  6d.  to  24d., 
with  proportionate  figures  100  and  400,  the  influence  is  at  the 
rate  of  300  on  the  general  number  of  commodities,  while  if  it  falls 
from  24d.  to  6d. — or  from  100  to  25 — the  influence  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  75.  This  fact  greatly  affected  the  Economist  index  numbers 
from  1862  to  1865,  particularly  as  cotton  had  received  four  out  of 
Iwenty-two  numbers.  If  now  in  a  certain  period — say  1861-70, 
or  1871-80 — a  number  of  commodities  have  risen  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  others,  and  a  later  period — say  1881-83 — is  com- 
pared with  it,  a  simple  re-calculation  of  the  total  index  numbers 
in  relation  to  the  total  index  numbers  of  that  former  period  is  not 
exact.  Of  course  if  the  movements  of  all  articles  were  alike  it 
would  not  matter,  but  as  they  always  differ  according  to  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  affecting  each  article  in  a  different  degree, 
the  result  cannot  be  relied  upon.^ 

Mr.  Pierson  selects  the  period  of  1861-70  for  his  comparison, 
and  finds  that  in  Soetbeer's  tables  the  years  1881-83  show  no  fall 
in  prices,  while  my  tables  indicate  a  not  unimportant  decline.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pierson  that  a  comparison  with  the  years  of 
inflation  only — 1872-73 — is  objectionable,  as  they  do  not  afford  a 
fair  basis ;  but  to  leave  these  years  out  altogether,  or  as  he  does 
even  five  years,  1871-75,  is  quite  as  objectionable.  The  inflation 
extended  principally  to  metals,  coals,  and  wool,  while  a  number 

^  Example:  Take  ten  articles  and  assume  that  with  reference  to  a  low  level 

one  article  rises  to  300,  the  others  to  160,  that  afterwards  the  first  article  remains 

unchanged,  and  that  the  others  fall  50  per  cent. 

1st  Period.  2nd  Period.  Srd  Period. 

1=100  1=300  1  =  300 

9  =     900  9  =  1,350  9  =  675 


10  =  1,000  10  =  1,650  10  =  975 


Rise  65  per  cent.  Fall  40-9  per  cent. 

Assume  the  same  movements  and  call  the  2nd  Period  100. 

1  =    33-3  1  =     100  1  =  100 

9  =  600  9=900  9  =  450 


10  =  633-3  10  =  1,000  10  =  550 


Rise  57-9  per  cent.  Fall  45  per  cent. 

M   2 
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of  commodities  were  even  in  those  years  but  little  affected,  and 
otliers  were  higher  in  subsequent  years  ;  the  higher  prices  of  corn 
were  in  consequence  of  moderate  harvests  from  1871-73.  Prices 
reached  their  highest  level  in  1872-73,  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
these  years  should  be  struck  out  of  the  history  of  commerce 
altogether,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  minimise  their  influence  by 
joining  to  them  a  sufl&cient  number  of  other  years  in  which  prices 
were  lower.  This  was  done  by  me  in  taking  as  my  basis  the 
eleven  years,  1867-77,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  aggregate 
their  average  was  equivalent  to  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77.^ 
In  the  case  of  my  figures  it  would  not  matter  much  if  the  com- 
parison were  made  with  1861-70,  as  my  average  for  that  period  is 
also  100,  but  it  is  different  in  the  case  of-  the  Hamburg  prices 
where  this  latter  period  was  lower,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  difference  of  prices  between  Germany  and  England  before 
1873  was  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Professor  Conrad 
adopted  for  one  of  his  tables,  based  on  Mr.  Heinz*s  new  price- 
lists,  the  years  1871-80,  which  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  for 
Hamburg  prices,  and  which  practically  agrees  with  1867-77. 

For  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  price  lists  I  have 
compiled  three  tables  with  the  average  actical  price  numbers  of 
the  periods  1861-70,  1867-77,  and  3881-83  as  found  bySoetbeer's 
method,  and  new  numbers  for  1881-83,  taking  the  average  of 
Soetbeer's  index  numbers  for  1867-77  as  100  in  the  case  of  each 
description  as  had  been  done  in  my  lists. 

The  first  table  (A)  gives  the  thirty-five  articles  which  are 
contained  in  both  lists.  In  addition  to  these  my  list  has  still 
four  important  articles  with  the  following  proportionate  numbers 
for  1881-83 :  maize  88*3,  bacon  100,  jute  84,  and  petroleum  527, 
while  six  articles  of  the  thirty-five  are  duplicated,  making  a  total 
of  forty-five  descriptions  with  an  average  index  number  of  83*7,  or 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  thirty-five  articles  only.  The 
average  for  1861-70  was  991  or  barely  1  per  cent,  less  than  the 
average  of  1867-77,  while  the  Hamburg  prices  were  3*5  per  cent, 
lower  in  the  earlier  period,  the  difference  being  principally  caused 
by  the  lower  Hamburg  prices  for  meat  and  butter.     If  the  prices 

^  My  index  number  for  1894  is  63 ;  if  for  the  standard  period  of  comparison 
somewhat  lower  prices  are  substituted  for  the  following  articles:  wheat,  fiour, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  butter,  iron,  coals,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  soda,  by  excluding 
all  exceptional  fluctuations,  my  average  for  1894  would  be  66,  but  then  the  price 
movements  from  1867-77  would  be  comparatively  higher  and  the  curves  in  the 
diagram  of  prices  would  remain  the  same.  If  the  two  years  1872  and  1873  are  left 
out  altogether  the  average  of  the  remaining  nine  years  of  the  standard  period  would 
be  97*8,  and  the  index  number  for  1894  would  be  raised  from  63  to  64-4. 
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in  1881-83  are  compared  with  the  standard  period  1867-77, 
columns  4  and  6,  the  average  decline  in  my  figures  amounts  to 
16*6  per  cent,  (index  number  83*4)  against  12*8  per  cent,  (index 
number  87'2)  in  Soetbeer*e,  making  a  difference  of  3*8  per  cent., 
which  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  is  explained  by  a  smaller  fall 
in  Hamburg  for  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  meat  and  butter.  For  these 
articles  my  figures  are  91  points  less,  which  on  thirty-five  articles 
amounts  to  2*6  per  cent.  The  table  proves  that  for  1867-77 
also,  or  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  prices  must 
still  have  been  lower  in  Hamburg  than  in  England,  particularly 
for  meat,  butter,  and  corn. 

A. — Articles  contained  in  both  Tables. 


Soetbeer. 


Wheat  

Wheat  flour... 

Barley  

Oats 

Potatoes  

Rice  

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork  

Butter  

Sugar  

Sugar,  reflned 

CJoffee 

Tea  

Iron,  raw 

Iron,  bar  

Copper 

Tin  

Lead 

Coals 

Cotton  

Flax  

Hemp 

Wool 

Silk   

Hides  

Leather  

Tallow  

Oil,  palm 

Oil,  olive  

Oil,  linseed  ... 

Soda 

Nitrate 

Indigo  

Timber  (wood) 

35  Articles.. 


1861-70  =  100 
1867-77  =  100 


Actual  Numbers  1847-50  =  100. 


'      1861-70.      '      1867-77.  1881-83. 


112-5 
103-9 
121-6 
136-0 
103-6 

68-4 
123-6 
108-6 
119-2 
154-2 
103-9 
116-4 
161-3 
108-1 

92-7 
100-3 
101-6 
138-8 
110-0 
100-2 
2150 
158-3 

97-5 

951 
1071 
129-7 
146-5 
107-4 
117-2 
110-0 
125-9 

77-5 
102-8 
1741 
109-3 


1220 
111-5 
142-8 
150-7 
117-9 

64-2 
154-5 
131-5 
124-2 
183-3 
114-7 
119-8 
189-5 
100-6 
116-2 
112-8 

99-3 
143-2 
125-3 
114-9 
138-2 
146-5 
103-3 

86-2 
116-3 
151-0 
126-2 
106-5 
120-9 
102-8 
112-8 

83-1 
104-8 
176-2 

970 


105-1 

108-6 

135-2 

134-4 

104-9 

56-3 

160-2 

164-2 

135-3 

197-5 

1070 

101-7 

1461 

740 

81-1 

84-0 

80-4 

121-9 

82-5 

80-5 

96-7 

124-4 

83-9 

73-5 

82-3 

141-2 

125-7 

101-7 

99-7 

86-2 

92-9 

57-9 

100-4 

156-9 

971 


4158-3 

100-0 
96-5 


4310-7 


103-7 
100-0 


3781-4 

90-9 

87-7 


1867-77 
=100. 


1881-83. 


86-1 
97-4 
94-7 
89-2 
890 
87-7 
103-7 
124-8 
108-9 
107-7 
93-3 
84-9 
771 
73-6 
69-8 
74-5 
81-0 
85-1 
65-9 
72-2 
70-0 
84-9 
81-2 
85-3 
70-8 
93-5 
99-6 
95-5 
82-5 
88-9 
82-4 
69-7 
95-8 
89-0 
100-1 


3050-8 


87-2 


Sauerbeck. 
1867-77  =  100.  t 


Actual 
numbers. 


1861-70. 


93-7 

98-9 

92-1 

91-1 

85-7 
105-9 

87-4 

91-1 

98-8 

92-1 

96-7 

99-9» 

84-3 
108-5 

79-2 

84-6 
105-5 
101-2 

97-6 

81-9 
175-8 
107-8 

94-8 
103-0 
106-5 

87-0 

90-4 
102-4 
102-3 
112-8 
111-2 

90-5** 
101-3 
101-5 
106-6 


'     o 


4.0-1 


99-1 


Actual 
numbers. 


18il-83. 


83-7 
84-0 
81-3 
83-3 
78-3 
79-3 
100-2 
110-5 
98-7 
98-7 
87-7 
89-3» 
76-3 
61-7 
70-3 
72-0 
850 
91-7 
69-3 
76-0 
66-0 
66-3 
89-3 
74-0 
680 
100-0 
94-3 
99-7 
92-3 
74-0 
76-0 
70-1 
93-0 
89-7 
89-3 

2919-3 


83-4 


t  1867-77  =  100  for  each  description. 


*  Another  quotation  of  raw  sugar. 


•• 
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B. — Articles  contained  in  Soetbeeb's  but  not  in  Sauerbeck's  Tables. 


Actual  Numbers,  1847-60  =  100. 


1861-70. 


Rye  

Rye  flour 

Malt 

Buckwheat 

Peas 

Beans   

Hops 

Clover  seed 

Rape  seed 

Rape  oil  

Oilcake 

Spirits  of  corn,  etc. 

Meaty  veal  

Milk 

Cheese 

Jjard 

Calf  skins    

Horse  hair  

Bristles  

Bed  feathers   

Bones  

Horns  

Glue  {Leim)    

Eggs 

Herrings 

Fish,  dried 

Cod  liver  oil  

Raisins 

Currants 

Almonds  

Plums,  dried  

Wine,  French  still 
Wine,  champagne .. 

Cocoa   . 

Pepper 

Pimento  

Cassia  lignea  

Sago 

Arrack 

Rum 

Tobacco  

Cochineal 

Dyewood,  blue    

Dyewood,  red 

Canewood  

Ivory 

Steel  

Zinc 

Quicksilver 

Sulphur   

Salt   

Liime  (Kalk)   

Cement 

Cordage  

Rags 

Guano  

Indiarubber 

Gutta  percha  

Resin  


1867-77. 


1881-83. 


1881-83 

if 
1867-77       i 
=  100.       f 


134-6 

'      147-2 

1370 

91-7 

146-3 

159-6 

145-3 

911 

120-4 

138-7 

'      144-7 

104-3 

120-8 

134-9 

143-9 

106-7 

132-6 

163-4 

156-1 

101-8 

118-6 

120-3 

119-4 

99-3 

241-3 

288-8 

396-2 

136-8 

1731 

186-3 

170-4 

91-9 

121-8 

118-9 

113-6 

95-5 

109-7 

99-2 

86-6 

87-2 

145-8 

166-4 

158-3 

96-1 

133-4 

136-6 

134-9 

99-6 

116-1 

149-4 

182-7 

122-3 

121-4 

167-3 

171-4 

102-5 

134-9 

163-2 

148-3 

96-8 

118-7 

116-2 

117-4 

101-0 

160-6 

160-4 

126-4 

78-2 

126-3 

143-0 

116-3 

81-3 

136-2 

179-6 

225-8 

126-8 

109-6 

138-5 

109-4 

79-0 

127-1 

156-1 

167-6 

101-0 

177-1 

196-4 

262-3 

128-5 

126-9 

147-5 

133-5 

90-5 

1281 

144-9 

165-9 

107-6 

138-2 

150-2 

176-2 

116-6 

159-2 

163-1 

185-6 

113-8 

140-5 

117-1 

1111 

94-9 

1261 

129-4 

132-4 

102-3 

.77-5 

880 

92-2 

104-8 

119-3 

121-6 

131-6 

108-3 

110-5 

131-2 

120-9 

92-1 

175-2 

205-0 

3080 

150-2 

107-3 

117-7 

127-6 

108-4 

174-2 

165-7 

224-8 

135-7 

130-4 

181-4 

208-9 

115-1 

49-9 

58-4 

83-8 

143-5 

116-0 

101-8 

44-3 

43-6 

84-5 

78-4 

68-0 

86-7 

1230 

147-2 

132-3 

83-1 

142-7 

178-5 

209-6 

117-4 

137-3 

144-1 

122-8 

85-2 

68-6 

60-3 

34-4 

570 

1150 

124-9 

122-5 

981 

74-7 

71-7 

61-5 

85-8 

151-6 

161-7 

180-9 

111-9 

1450 

173-9 

189-4 

108-9 

101-6 

95-0 

67-4 

70-9 

128-7 

143-5 

117-0 

81-6 

53-9 

79-5 

46-7 

58-7 

103-6 

98-1 

93-6 

95-4 

54-7 

60-4 

47-8 

79-1 

89-8 

95-2 

90-7 

95-3 

104-5 

106-5 

95-0 

89-2 

122-8 

132-1 

116-7 

88-3 

117-6 

111-4 

99-8 

89-6 

117-6 

94-7 

71-1 

75-1 

119-7 

1301 

171-4 

131-7 

1591 

156-3 

151-6 

97-0 

2910 

160-5 

133-6 

83-2 
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B. — Articles  contained  in  Soetbeeb's  but  not  in  Sauerbeck's  Tables. — 

{Contintced.) 


1 

1 

Actual  Xuiiiliers  184 

7-50  =  100. 

1 

1881-.S3 

._. 

if 
1807-77 

1861-70. 
71-6 

1807-77. 
72-3 

1881-83. 

68-4 

=  100. 

Alkali  

94-6     ; 

,  Pitch 

151-6 

122-7 

108-6 

88-5 

Potash 

85-6 

89.0 

69-0 

77-5 

Candles 

74-9 

68-2 

52-2 

76-5 

■  Tar    

113-4 

119-5 

1081 

90-5 

Wax 

1140 
8122-7 
100 

100-2 

8607-0 

106-0 

!       69-0 

8646-8 

106-4 

68-9 
6810-2 

Total  65  Hamb-jrg  Articles  

!  1861-70=  100    

1  1867-77  =  100    

1 

94-4 

100-0 

100-5 

97-1 

C. — Articles  contained  in  Soetbeeb's  bu^ 

r  NOT   IN 

i 

Sauerbeck's 

Tables. 

1881-83 

1 

1801-70. 

1807-77. 

1881-8:i. 

if 

1867-77 

=  100. 

Cottons,  yarn 

188-7 

155-9 

111-9 

71-8 

„        piece  goods,  plain 

137-9 

109-8 

85-7 

78-0 

„            „         n      printed  

119-4 

109-1 

84-1 

.      77-1 

„        stockings 

89-9 

86-7 

77-8 

89-7 

„        thread  

169-8 

182-0 

165-1 

90-7 

Glass,  common  bottles 

86-5 

88-7 

82-6 

93-1 

Linen  yarn 

144-4 

144-2 

126-6 

87-8 

„      manufactures,  plain 

108-2 

105-7 

99-4 

94-0 

„                  „              sail  cloth 

139-6 

148-7 

130-5 

87-8 

Woollens  and  worsted  yarn 

156-2 

152-6 

1071 

70-2 

„                      „       cloths,  etc.  .. 

122-2 

1310 

119-7 

91-4 

„                     „       flannels,  etc.. 

124-9 

120-8 

100-8 

83-4 

„                     „       stuffs    

113-3 

105-3 

79-6 

75-6 

„                     „       carpets,  etc. 

107-1 

1806-6 

1000 

113-0 

1753-5 

97-6 

87-6 

1458-5 

80-7 

77-5 

Total,  14  British  Export  Articles 

1168-1 

1861-70  =  100    

1867-77  =  100    

102-5 

100-0 

83-2 

83-4 

Table  B  gives  the  sixty-five  Hamburg  articles  of  Soetbeer*s 
statistics  which  are  not  contained  in  my  list.  It  comprises  a  few 
commodities  of  importance,  but  the  great  majority  are  small 
articles.  As  compared  with  1861-70  they  were  on  the  average  of 
1867-77  =  6  per  cent,  and  in  1881-83  =  6|  per  cent,  higher ,  and  the 
first  period  cannot  therefore  be  called  a  satisfactory  one  for  a 
comparison.    According  to  Soetbeer*s  numbers  the  years  1881-83 
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are  still  ^  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  1867-77  ;  but  if  for 
this  period  each  article  is  called  100 — instead  of  taking  the  actual 
percentage  figures — it  will  be  found  that  the  average  is  3  per  cent. 
loiver,  and  that  the  two  methods  of  calculation  cause  a  difference 
of  3^  per  cent.  This  is  principally  due  to  some  articles  having 
reached  a  much  higher  percentage  figure  in  1867-77  than  other 
articles  and  rising  still  more  afterwards  instead  of  declining  like 
the  bulk  of  commodities.  Examining  the  figures  more  closely 
we  find  the  movements  of  the  following  particularly  striking : 
Vealy  herrings,  and  dried  fish  rose  probably  for  the  same  reason  as 
other  animal  food,  the  prices  before  1873  having  been  on  a  lower 
level  in  Hamburg  than  in  England.  Hops  :  an  article  experiencing 
enormous  fluctuations  which  is  hardly  fit  to  be  included  in  an 
index  number ;  they  were  particularly  high  from  1881-83,  when 
the  proportionate  figures  rose  from  255  in  1881  to  413  in  1882 
And  to  as  much  as  517  in  1883,  to  decline  to  243  in  1885  and  213 
in  1886.  That  Soefcbeer's  index  numbers  did  not  fall  in  1882  and 
1883^  can  be  ascribed  to  this  single  article,  as  its  rise  affected  the 
two  years  to  the  extent  of  1*4  and  2*3  per  cent,  respectively. 
Wi7ie  and  rum :  some  years  ago  I  worked  out  the  averages  of 
British  imports  to  see  whether  they  would  throw  light  on  the 
movements  of  prices,  and  the  following  are  the  figures  in  shillings 
per  gallon  : 


1867-77. 

1881-83. 

Wine,  French  red        5-93» 

..     ...     5-27 

„       Port    6-28     

6-27 

Spanish  white 6-88* 

6-20 

,,       all,  including  sparkling  ...     697     

6-96 

Rum  (proof) 216     

1-98 

*  Average  of  1868-77. 

The  Hamburg  figures  show  a  very  great  rise,  while  the  above 
indicate  a  fall ;  and  I  only  give  them  to  show  how  untrustworthy 
such  averages  are,  as  in  the  case  of  French  wine  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  in  the  latter  period  prices  were  higher  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  though  how  much  higher  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  no  article  in  which  the  difference  of 
quality  is  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  wine  and  where  it  varies  to 
such  an  extent  from  year  to  year.  With  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  in  Germany  after  the  war  better  qualities  of  wine  may 
have  been  imported.  Had  I  used  the  English  import  figures  I 
should  have  obtained  an  entirely  different  result,  and  as  the 
English  averages  are  untrustworthy  in  this  particular  article,  so 
may  the  Hamburg  figures  be  in  the  very  same  or  in  other  articles. 

»  Soetbeer's  index  numbers— 1881,  121-07  ;  1882, 12214  ;  1883,  122-24.     My  index 
numbers— 1881,  85 ;  1882,  84  ;  1883,  82. 
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Bristles,  horns,  pepper,  and  pimentOy  which  were  higher  in 
1881-83,  are  articles  of  little  importance ;  cocoa,  ivory,  and 
indiarubber  have  certainly  become  dearer. 

It  is  still  worth  noticing  that  amongst  the  articles  there  is  a 
very  small  one  which  at  one  time  influenced  the  average  con- 
siderably— viz.,  resin  (Harz)  ;  it  jumped  from  110  in  1860  to  480 
in  1862,  542  in  1863,  and  605  in  1864,  and  during  these  years 
affected  the  general  average  even  more  than  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  cotton.  Had  it  not  been  included  Soetbeer's  price  level 
in  1864  would  have  been  12507  instead  of  129*28  or  3*3  per  cent, 
lower. 

Table  C  comprises  fourteen  exports  of  British  manufacture, 
all  but  one  textiles,  which  on  the  average  declined  16*6  per 
cent.,  or  in  the  same  proportion  as  my  forty-five  commodities. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  Soetbeer's  numbers  :  — 


1861-70. 

1 

1867-77. 

1881-83. 

i 
1 

1881-83  if 
1867-77=100. 

35  articles  

4158-3 

4310-7 
8607-0 
1763-5 

146712 

3781-4 
8646-8 
1458-6 

3060-8 

,      6310-2 

1168-1 

10629  1 

!        92-4 

92-4 

65  articles  

8122-7 

14  export  articles 

1806-6 

Total 

14087-6 

13886-7 

Average  

123-6 

128-7 

121-8 

1861-70  =  100 

1867-77  =  100 

100 

96 

1 
1 

104-1 
100 

98-6 
94-7 

As  compared  with  1867-77  the  actual  proportionate  numbers 
show  a  fall  of  5*3  per  cent.,  but  if  for  the  period  of  comparison 
each  article  is  called  100  the  fall  amounts  to  7*6  per  cent,  or  2*3 
per  cent.  more.  The  decline  according  to  my  table  is  16*3  per 
cent,  and  therefore  8'7  per  cent,  larger.  The  difference  is  partly 
due,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  Hamburg  prices  having  before 
1873  probably  been  lower  than  the  British  prices,  but  principally, 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Pierson,  to  the  larger  number,  mostly  of 
small  articles,  contained  in  Soetbeer's  tables. 


If  we  make  allowance  for  the  importance  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881-83,  and 
assume  that  the  articles  not  comprised  in  my  tables  have  moved 
in  the  same  proportion  as  at  Hamburg,  we  obtain  the  following 
figures : — 
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1881-83 
Arithmetical 

Average 

Index  Nos. 

(1867-77 

=  100) 


45  commodities  in  my  table. 83'7 

65  commodities  not  in  my  table  ^ .'  97*1 

14  British  exports,  manufactures..  |  83*4 

Average  and  total |  90-7 

Ratio  of  prices  — 


1881-«3 

Value 

Million  £. 


Value  raised 
to  Average 
of  18«7-77. 
Million  £. 


I 


490 
50 
85 


625 


84-6 


585-4 

51-5 

101-9 


738-8 


100 


The  home  production  of  the  sundry  articles,  one  third  of 
which  is  not  produced  here  at  all,  is  not  included,  but  as  the 
home  consumption  of  British  manufactures  is  also  left  out,  the 
two  omissions  may  balance  each  other.  Or  disregarding  the 
export  articles  altogether,  and  taking  an  extreme  estimate  of 
the  65  sundry  articles  with  J6100  millions,  the  values  in  the  two 
periods  would  be  d6590  and  i*688'4  millions,  giving  a  ratio  of  85*7. 
My  average  index  number  for  1881-83  is  837,  which  if  all  the 
other  articles  are  simply  added  will  be  increased  to  90*7,  but  if 
account  is  taken  of  quantities  it  will  only  be  raised  to  84*6  or  85'7 
or  1*2  points.  This  is  in  conformity  with  a  statement  of  prices 
in  1885,  which  I  submitted  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
and  which  appeared  in  their  first  report  (1887,  pp.  318-321). 
The  average  of  my  forty-five  descriptions   was  72  in  1885,  but 

^  The  importance  of  the  sixty-five  articles  in  the  imports  or  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  in  1882,  leaving  out  rye,  buckwheat,  malt,  veal, 
and  steel,  which  are  sufficiently  represented  by  other  descriptions  consumed,  in 
million  £  and  decimals  : — 


Peas  i£0-84 

Beans    081 

Hops 2-96 

Clover  seed  0  76 

Rape  seed  and  oil  . . .  1  '51 

Oilcake 1-46 

Spirits  of  corn 1-20 

Milk  ? 

Cheese  4.75 

Lard  1-87 

(Calfskins ? 

Horsehair 015 

Bristles 0-41 

Bed  feathers    0*14 

Bones    0*44 

Horns   0  22 

Glue ? 

Eggs 2-38 

Herrings  0-41 

Fish,  dried  1-66 


Cod  liver  oil £0-42 

Raisins 1*03 

Currants  1-35 

Almonds  0-26 

Plums,  dried    006 

Wine  and  champagne  6'46 

Cocoa     0-60 

Pepper  058 

Pimento   ? 

Cassia  lignca    O'lO 

Sago  0-22 

Arrack ? 

Rum 0-75 

Tobacco    1-15 

Cochineal 026 

Dyewood  0*24 

Canewood ? 

Ivory     0  46 

Zinc  0-71 

Quicksilver 028 


Sulphur  (Pyrites  ?)...  £1-42 

Salt  (export)    0-57 

Lime     ? 

Cement  (export) 0*89 

Cordage    0-53 

Rags 1-12 

Guano  0-39 

Indiarubber     2-75 

Guttapercha    0*54 

Resin    0  40 

Alkali  (export)    2 -07 

Pitch     ? 

Potash ? 

Candles 0-63 

Tar     0-13 

Wax  0-13 


£47-36 
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by  simply  adding  112  articles  of  British  imports  and  exports  the 
ordinary  index  number  wag  raised  to  77*5,  while  by  taking  account 
of  the  importance  of  each  article,  the  new  index  number  was  re- 
duced to  74*2,  thus  being  only  2*2  higher  than  my  ordinary  figure. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  inquiry  must  therefore  be  that, 
although  it  is  desirable  to  include  as  many  articles  as  possible, 
small  articles  should  not  be  taken  account  of  in  an  index  number 
constructed  like  Soetbeer*s.  If  they  agree  generally  with  the 
larger  articles  they  are  not  required  at  all,  but  if  their  fluctuations 
differ  widely  from  the  general  course  they  will  upset  the  system 
of  index  numbers  in  an  unwarrantable  degree.  It  is  evident  that 
if  a  small  article  moves  in  a  different  manner  something  special 
affecting  its  supply  or  demand  must  have  occurred.  And  the 
smaller  the  article  the  greater  may  be  the  divergence  from  the 
general  line :  if  many  of  the  large  articles  of  consumption  are 
cheap,  people  can  afford  to  pay  practically  any  price  for  a  small 
article,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand.  The  great  fluctuation 
will  seriously  affect  the  system  of  index  numbers — arithmetical 
mean  of  all  the  proportionate  figures — while  if  measured  with 
allowance  for  quantities  it  will  scarcely  have  any  influence 
whatever. 

If  the  great  bulk  of  articles  is  to  be  included  in  such  a  cal- 
culation, and  if  the  declared  trade  values  with  all  their  weaknesses 
are  to  be  accepted  instead  of  market  prices,  then  the  only  proper 
course  is  to  re-calculate  the  whole  trade  of  a  country  on  the  basis 
of  a  certain  year  or  of  a  certain  period  as  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Giffen^  on  the  basis  of  1873.  If  that  year  is  called  111  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  index  number,  the  comparison  will  be  as 
follows  : — 


1878 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

Imports  into  United 
Kingdcm  and  Exports  of  | 
British  Produce  according 
to  Mr.  R.  OifTen.          1 

1 
Decland         Values  at 
Values,        1873  Prices, 
Million  £.        Million  £. 

1 

Ratios,  1878  =  111. 

British 
Trade, 

Sauerbeck. 

Soetbeer. 

626        I       626 
667               861 
623               844 
584               885 

562-5            858 

1 

111 
86 
81-9 
77-7 
72  8 

Ill 
82 
76 
72 
69 

Ill 
981 
91-7 
87-3 
83-5 

Although  the  figures  based  on  Mr.  Giffen's  results  are  some- 


^  Report  on  recent  changes  in  the  prices  of  exports  and  imports  1888. 
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what  higher  than  mine,  they  prove  that  the  decline  must  have 
been  much  heavier  than  it  would  appear  from  Soetbeer's  figures. 

I  have  so  far  confined  myself  to  the  comparison  of  the  period 
1881-83  specially  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pierson.  From  1881  the 
figures  agree  fairly  well  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  statement  of 
Soet  beer's.^ 


Soetbeer. 


Sauerbeck. 


114  Articles. 

100  Hamburg 
Articles. 

Total  German 

Import  aod 
Export  Trade.3 

45  Articles. 

1881 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1882 

100-9 

100-8 

100-3 

98-8 

1883 

1010 

100-9 

94-4 

96-5 

1884 

94-4 

93-7 

931 

89-4 

1885 

89-8 

88-9 

85-8 

84-7 

1886 

85-9 

84-9 

84-6 

81-2 

1887 

84-3 

83-2 

84-5 

80-0 

1888 

,         84-3 

83-4 

850 

82-4 

1889 

i         87-6 

87-0 

87-9 

84-7 

1890 

89-3 

890 

87-7 

84-7 

1891 

1           ^~" 

84-5 

84-7 

If  the  average  of  the  three  years  1881-83  had  been  taken  for 
this  comparison  (Soetbeer  100*6,  mine  984)  the  figure  for 
Soetbeer 's  114  articles  and  for  my  forty-five  commodities  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same  in  1888 — viz.  838.  Soetbeer's  figures 
for  1889  and  1890  are  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  owing  to  the 
admission  of  Hamburg  into  the  German  Customs  Union,  and 
they  cannot  be  exactly  compared. 

With  regard  to  the  new  calculations  by  Mr.  Pierson  of  137 
Hamburg  articles  ^  and  by  Professor  Conrad  of  163  Hamburg 
articles  {Jahrbi'icher  far  Nationahkonomie)  they  cannot  be  criti- 
cally examined  as  no  details  are  given,  but  both  tables  are  no  doubt 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  Soetbeer 's — viz.,  that  Mr.  Pierson*s 
is  based  on  a  low-priced  period  and  that  both  include  too  many 
small  articles.     They  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  new  list  of 

1  Conrad's  Jahrbilcher  filr  NatianalOkonomiej  III.  3rd  vol.  1892.  Figure  for  1891 
communicated  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer. 

-  German  trade  according  to  changes  in  values  from  year  to  year. 

'  I  may  remark  that  in  the  comparison  by  Mr.  Pierson  in  De  Economist  (Hague^ 
January  1895)  his  137  articles  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  year  1850,  while  he 
gives  my  numbers  on  the  basis  of  1847-50.  1847  was  a  year  of  high  prices,  and  my 
Average  for  the  four  years  was  81,  but  for  1850  only  77  :  if  the  latter  year  had  been 
taken  for  my  figures  also,  my  numbers  would  have  been  all  round  5  per  cent, 
higher  than  stated  by  Mr.  Pierson. 
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prices  of  the  imports  by  sea  only,  worked  out  by  the  Hamburg 
Statistical  Office  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Heinz.  The  com- 
parison is  as  follows,  taking  1871-80,  Professor  Conrad's  standard 
period,  as  100  (the  acttial  figures  of  Mr.  Pierson,  1850  =  100,  and 
of  my  numbers,  1867-77  =  100,  are  in  parenthesis  in  small  type). 


Pierson. 


137  Articles. 


Conrad. 


Sauerbeck. 


163  Articles. 


1871-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891 

1892 

1893 


(126-22) 
(114-73) 
(105-53) 
(111-55) 
(106-09) 
(10313) 


100 
90-9 
83  6 

88-4 
84-1 
81-7 


100 
87-30 
83-36 
87-46 
82-76 
8306 


19  Articles. 

allowing  for 

Quantities. 


100 
81-83 
67-88 
8506 
76-85 
66-65 


45  Articles. 


100 
82-7 
72*7 
74-6 
70-5 
70-5 


(96-5) 
(79-8) 
(70-2) 
(72  0) 
(68-0) 
(68-0) 


Note  here  the  difference  between  Mr.  Pierson  and  Professor 
Conrad,  though  both  tables  are  based  on  the  same  materials,  in 
the  period  1881-85  and  in  the  movements  from  1891-93.  My 
figures  are  much  lower  than  their  arithmetical  means,  but  it  is 
worth  observing  that  the  nineteen  articles  in  the  case  of  which 
allowance  is  made  for  quantities  are  still  lower  than  mine  except 
in  1891  and  1892 ;  corn,  which  was  dear  in  1891,  must  have 
received  a  greatly  preponderating  weight  in  this  calculation,  as 
otherwise  the  high  figure  is  incomprehensible.  If  both  statis- 
ticians in  their  calculation  of  the  greater  number  of  articles  had 
made  allowance  for  quantities,  they  would  probably  have  found 
that  their  results  did  not  differ  widely  from  mine.  With  the 
material  at  Professor  Conrad's  disposal,  this  could  easily  be  done 
at  least  for  one  year,  say  for  1893  or  1894,.as  a  test,  by  taking 
the  values  of  the  total  imports  of  the  various  articles  into 
Germany  and  making  some  allowance  for  the  home  production, 
and  by  re-calculating  the  same  on  the  basis  of  values  during  the 
standard  period. 

• 

The  fact  that  my  figures  are  regularly  checked  by  the  test  of 
quantities  is  generally  ignored  in  Continental  writings.  Two 
systems  are  adopted  for  this  purpose  ^ — the  one  by  using  the  same 
index  numbers,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  im- 
portance in  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  other  by  calculating  the 
quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  year  at  their 
actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price  tables,  the 
imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently  a  considerable 

»  See  the  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  612-619,  and  1893,  pp.  218,  219. 
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portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices),  and  at  the 
nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
I  give  the  result  in  the  three  first  columns  of  the  following  table, 
and  I  add  a  fourth  column  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate 
of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  exports  of 
British  produce  at  the  prices  in  1873  (  =  111,  my  index  number 
for  that  year),  calculated  according  to  the  valuable  figures  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Bourne  and  of  the  Economist,  of  the  trade  movements 
and  variations  in  values  from  year  to  year. 


1867-77  =  100. 
1873=111 

1 

1887 

Index  Numbers. 

Arithmetical 

Mean. 

Index  Nnmbers, 

making  Allow. 

ance  for 

Quantities. 

66-7 

Total  Trade  in 
the  same 
Articles. 

Total  External 

Trade  of  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

68 

67-4 

721 

1888 

70 

68-8 

69-2 

73-4 

1889 

72 

71-8 

72-2 

74-6 

1890 

72 

721 

741 

76-9 

1891 

72 

72-0 

74-5 

76-7 

1892 

68 

67-7 

70-3 

72-3 

1893 

68 

671 

■      680 

70-9 

1894 

1 

63 

620 

64-3 

66-5 

The  figures  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  follow  the  move- 
ments more  slowly,  as  one  column  is  partly,  the  other  altogether, 
based  on  trade  declarations.  The  greater  difference  in  1890-92 
in  the  third  column  is  merely  due  to  the  high  export  prices  of  coal, 
which  article  forms  such  a  large  item  in  the  production  of  this 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  index  numbers  do  not  exaggerate  the 
decline  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  various  articles  treated  ; 
in  fact  there  are  several  commodities  among  them — for  instance 
meat,  butter,  flour,  tallow,  &c. — of  which  the  lower  sorts,  now 
imported  in  large  quantities,  have  fallen  even  more  than  my 
standards,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  if  allowance  is 
made  for  quantities,  the  great  bulk  of  commodities  composing 
international  trade  have  declined  in  a  similar  proportion — within 
a  few  per  cent. — to  the  forty-five  descriptions  in  my  tables.  The 
figures  were  intended  to  prove  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
fall  of  wholesale  commodities,  and  consequently  an  important 
appreciation  of  gold,  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  such 
calculations  will  give  more  than  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  real 
course  of  prices.  They  cannot  comprise  everything,  and  it 
was  never  asserted  by  myself  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  was 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

A.  Sauerbeck 


ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  LOCAL  AND 

CENTRAL  TAXATION. 

By  the  Acts  of  1888  and  1894  the  Local  Government  of  this 
country  has  been  remodelled,  its  administrative  powers  have 
been  enlarged,  the  personnel  of  the  local  bodies  has  been 
changed,  and  a  new  electorate  substituted  for  the  old.  What 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  place  local  finance  upon  a  sound  basis. 
While  county  and  parochial  administrations  have  been  recast, 
the  question  eagerly  discussed  for  half  a  century,  how  local 
expenditure  should  be  met,  has  received  no  complete  legislative 
answer.  A  partial  solution  of  the  diiSiculty  has  been  found  in 
the  grant  of  imperial  subventions  ;  but  practically  no  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  local  taxation.  The  citizen  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  would  understand  our  rates,  though  he 
might  be  puzzled  by  our  taxes.  The  means  by  which  our 
national  income  is  raised  have  largely  changed ;  but  the  method 
by  which— under  the  Act  of  1894  (56  and  57  Vic.  c.  73)  for 
example — the  expenses  of  parish  councils  are  to  be  met  would  be 
grasped  by  him  easily — the  method  is  practically  his  own  ;  it  is 
that  of  the  Constables*  Rate  (1662),  or  the  Militia  Rate  of  the 
same  year,  or,  in  short,  of  nearly  all  general  rates  imposed  for 
the  past  two  centuries. 

The  payers  of  local  taxes  and  the  payers  of  imperial  taxes  do 
not  form  distinct  but  overlapping  classes;  and  the  two  systems 
can  therefore  be  most  profitably  discussed  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  It  will  be  convenient  therefore  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  our  Imperial  Revenue  as  it  stands ;  second,  the  various 
local  rates,  noting  several  views  as  to  their  incidence  and  some 
attempts  to  vary  that  incidence.  This  must  be  done  more  fully, 
for  the  history  of  local  taxation  is  as  yet  unwritten.  The  other 
sources  of  local  revenue,  especially  the  imperial  subsidies,  must 
be  considered.  The  question  will  then  arise  whether  a  system 
which  draws  through  different  points  the  line  between  imperial 
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and  local  revenue,  and  that  between  imperial  and  local  expendi- 
ture, is  not  entirely  artificial,  and  whether  there  is  any  natural 
distinction  to  be  found  between  them ;  whether,  indeed,  the  two 
schemes  of  finance  should  not  be  comparable  to  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  a  medal,  separate  as  each  presents  itself  to  the  tax- 
payer, yet  forming  parts  of  a  united  whole.  If  thus  we  can 
classify  truly  imperial  and  local  expenditure,  it  may  be  possible 
to  discover  what  should  be  the  respective  characteristics  of  the 
two  classes  of  taxation ;  but  this  inquiry  must  not  be  too 
abstract ;  it  must  have  direct  reference  to  the  actual  industrial, 
social,  and  political*  circumstances  of  the  time. 

First,  as  to  the  Imperial  Revenue.  This  is  given  in  the 
statistical  abstract,  from  which  the  following  figures,  pertinent 
to  our  present  inquiry,  have  been  taken  : — 

The  net  Exchequer  Revenue  for  1893-94  amounted  to 
£78,756,000,  of  which  ^675,427,000  represents  taxation  in  the 
official  sense  (return  227  of  1894),  in  other  words  is  the  sum 
collected  by  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  authori'ies.  The 
two  remaining  items  are  £2,900,000  profit  from  the  postal 
services  and  £420,000  received  from  Crown  Lands.  The  postal 
profits  are  most  likely  to  be  classed  as  taxation  by  the  ordinary 
reader,^  and  therefore  if  we  add  to  the  £75,427,000  this  sum  of 
£2,900,000,  and  also  add  £7,218,460  of  imperial  taxes  collected 
for  local  authorities,  throwing  aside  the  revenue  from  Crown 
Lands,  we  have  the  sum  of  £85,550,000,  for  the  collection  of 
which  from  the  taxpayer  imperial  oiSicers  are  responsible.  The 
first  incidence  or  *  percussion  '  of  this  sum  is  easy  to  discover  ; 
the  final  incidence  of  most  of  it  is  not  known.  It  is  possible 
perhaps  to  make  the  analysis  which  appears  in  the  following 
table  ;  for  the  classification  into  '  direct '  and  *  indirect  *  {i.e.  the 
division  of  the  taxes  into  those  where  the  percussion  and 
incidence  is  {a)  upon  the  same  person  and  (h)  upon  different 
persons),  or  the  mere  classification  under  the  headings  of  taxes 
on  *  realty  '  and  '  personalty,'  do  not  seem  satisfactory.  They  at 
least  do  not  show  the  true  distribution  of  the  burden,  if  that  is 
to  be  determined  by  *  ability  '  to  bear  it.  It  will  be  observed  that 
some  taxes  fall  upon  the  whole  community,  some  upon  only 
portions  of  the  community,  as  consumers ;  that  some  affect  the 
citizen  as  a  trader ;  and  another  class  regards  him  simply  as  an 
accumulator  of  wealth,  and  takes  measure  of  that,  howsoever 
acquired. 

1  It  is  not  a  tax  according  to  Prof.  Sidgwick,  Politics,  p.  170. 
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Table  of  Imperial  Taxes. 

1.  On  expenditure. 

(a)  On  requirements  of  the  many  : — 

Tea  3,493,003 

Dried  Fruits        578,000 

Post  Office  Balance  and  Railway  Excise     ...  3,200,003 

(6)  On  requirements  of  a  wide  class  : — 

Spirits      19,320,000 

^^r          9,636,000 

*Local  Taxation  ' :  Duties  on  above 1,358,000. 

Tobacco 10,119,000 

Coffee       168,000 

House  Duty        1,425,000 

(c)  On  requirements  of  a  restricted  class : — 

£ 

Wine 1,200,000 

Taxes  on  Carriages,  Menservants,  and  on  Dogs    ...     1,200,000 

2.  On  income  :  independently  of  its  origin,  or  intended  dis- 
position in  capitalisation  or  expenditure. 

Income  Tax        15,200,000 

Land  Tax 1,000,000 

Deeds,  &c.           2,640,000 

Probate 2,363,000  i 

«  Local  Taxation  '  share           2,363,000  j 

Estate  Duty        1,232,000 

Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 3,983,000 

Life  Insurances 54,000 

3.  The  taxes  on  traders  as  such  amount  to  about  £5,000,000. 
Imperial  taxes  are  raised  from  distinct  classes  and  in  different 

ways;  but  local  taxes  are  raised  wholly  from  one  class,  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  houses.  While,  too,  the  former  are 
definite,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  have  some  fixed  corre- 
spondence to  the  actual  or  presumed  wealth  of  the  individual 
taxpayer,  the  latter  (if  we  except  charges  for  apportioned 
services,  such  as  water- rent)  are  indefinite,  and  may  automatically 
increase  or  decrease  independently  of  any  change  of  value  of  the 
chosen  criteria  of  taxpaying  ability.  The  first  system,  too,  may 
be  visualised  as  many  streams  converging  into  one  and  guarded 
by  a  single  responsible  executive ;  the  latter  as  one  stream  break- 
ing into  several,  each,  as  it  were,  the  private  waterway  of  a 
diflferent  local  authority. 

Local  taxation,   like   its   imperial    sister,  had   its   origin  in 
personal  service.     For  long  centuries  the  repair  of  the  roads  and 
the  maintenance  of   bridges,  which  have  always  been  regarded 
No.  18. — VOL.   V  N 
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The    total    expenditure    of    local    authorities   in    1892   was 
£63,000,000,  which  was  met  as  to 

44^    per  cent,  by  Rates 


11 

Gran  and  Water  Rents 

9 

Tolls,  Dues,  Ac. 

13 

Subventions 

14i 

Loans 

8 

Other  receipts 

100 

So  much  for  the  volume  of  the  rates.  We  now  turn  to  the 
question  as  to  how  far  their  history  reveals  to  us  any  attempt  to 
apportion  them  from  time  to  time  equita.bly  or  more  equitably 
amongst  the  contributors.  The  history  may  perhaps  show  (1)  that 
the  percussion  (or  first  incidence)  of  local  rates  has  been  narrowed 
to  one  class  of  property  ;  that  (2)  the  full  burden  of  some  of  them 
has  been  reserved  to  a  particular  class  of  occupiers ;  that  (3)  the 
inequality  of  taxation  in  restricted  adjacent  areas  has  been 
lessened;  and  that  (4)  equality  as  between  one  ratepayer  and 
■another  has  also  been  attempted  by  means  of  various  acts 
regulating  the  process  of  assessment. 

The  first  proposition  is  no  doubt  open  to  dispute  ;  yet  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  oldest  rate,  the  Church  Bate,  was  chargeable 
on  chattels  as  well  as  land,  and  that  the  liability  of  personalty 
(of  visible  personalty  at  any  rate)  to  contribute  was  disputed 
until  so  late  as  1840,  when  an  Act  exempted  such  forms  of  wealth 
from  local  taxation.  It  is  true  that  certain  kinds  of  real  property 
are  now  (since  1874)  assessed  to  the  Poor  Eate  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Elizabeth's  Act,  but  this  remedies  an  omission 
rather  than  changes  a  principle. 

The  second  proposition  connects  itself  with  the  attempt  to 
apportion  services.  If  we  exclude  the  power  to  charge  the 
Sewers  Eate  for  extraordinary  repairs  upon  the  lessor  instead  of 
the  occupier,  we  find  the  first  general  legal  recognition  of  this 
principle  in  the  Act  3  and  4  Wm.IV.,c.  90,  by  which,  on  the  ground 
that  the  benefit  received  by  occupants  of  houses  was  proportion- 
ately greater,  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Eate  was  chargeable  on 
lands  at  one-third  only  of  their  valuation.  This  principle  is  further 
apparent  in  the  urban  district  rates  which  are  levied  on  one-fourth 
of  the  valuation  of  railways,  canals,  &c. ;  the  pecuniary  value  of 
that  exemption  is  obvious.  Thirdly  comes  the  wider  community  of 
burden.  The  Act  of  1601  provided  that  poor  parishes  should  be 
aided  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  hundred  or  county,^  but  as  this 

^  Fowle,  Poor  Law,  p.  58. 
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average  rate  in    the   £   of  all  rates   in   England  and  Wales, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  in  certain  years  as  follows  : — 


$.    d. 

1803 

4  5i 

1817 

3  lOJ 

1841 

2  7 

1868 

3  4 

1891 

3  8 

But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  ratio  between  local  income 
from  taxation  only,  and  the  value  of  assessed  property,  may  be 
gathered  if  we  reduce  the  imperial  subventions  to  the  terms  of 
rates,  and  add  the  results  to  the  above  figures.  In  this  manner 
local  income  for  1868  would  appear  as  35.  T^d.,  for  1891  as  5s. 
2^d.  in  the  £.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  this  income 
from  taxation  represents  little  more  than  half  of  the  local 
receipts  from  all  sources. 

The  rates  in  the  £  stated  for  the  whole  country  do  not, 
however,  show  how  uneven  is  their  distribution.  Thus, 
although  on  the  average  rates  have  risen  from  1868  to  1891, 
they  have  actually  fallen  in  the  rural  districts  (from  2s.  7^d.  to 
2s.  3d,)  ;  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  rates  of  partly 
urban  and  partly  rural  districts,  it  is  clear  that  urban  rates  have 
risen  appreciably.  In  London  they  have  risen  from  4s.  A^d.  to 
5s.  in  the  £.  The  increase  of  the  *  beneficial  *  ^  rates  in  some 
extra-metropolitan  urban  districts  is  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  But  there  has  been  also  an  increase  of  the 
*  onerous '  rates  in  the  metropolis,  while  in  the  extra- metro- 
politan districts  these  rates  have  fallen  on  the  average. 

As  regards  bulk,  the  rates  have  increased  68  per  cent,  from 
1868  to  1891,  while  valuation  has  only  increased  51  per  cent. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  apportionment  of  this 
increase : — 


Poor  Rates  amounted  to 

•  Vy  • V^*         ■••       •••       •••       •••        ■•■        ••• 

London  Vestries 

Metropolitan  Police  

Corporations  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. . 

County  Authorities  other  than  L.C.C 

Rural  Highway  Authorities         

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  

School  Boards         

^  G.  H.  Murray  in  the  Economic  Journal,  1893.  Mr,  Murray's  division  of  rates 
into  *  onerous '  and  *  beneficial '  (with  an  intermediate  class)  may  be  compared  to 
Sir  J.  Thwaite's  division  into  parochial  and  municipal  (Evidence  before  Select 
Committee  of  1870). 

'^  Mr.  Goschen's  figures.  '  From  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

N   2 


In  1868.2 

In  1892.3 

£ 

£ 

7,800,000 

7,300,000 

417,000 

1,600,000 

1,115,000 

1,990,000 

400,000 

770,000 

3,000,000 

9,100,000 

1,300,000 

1,760,000 

1,300,000 

1,360,000 

nil 

430,000 

nil 

3,330,000 
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more  than  the  rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  (Appendix  : 
A.  2),  it  is  unevenly  distributed,  and  in  some  urban  districts 
reaches  four  to  six  years'  rateable  value  (Wright  and  Hobhouse, 
Local  Government,  ]888).  And  further,  while  it  may  be  judged 
from  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Fowler's  Keturn  that  three-fourths  are 
lor  presently  remimerative  works,  it  must  be  notedthat  thecurrency 
of  the  debts,  in  many  cases,  is  of  great  length.  If  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  country  was  chargeable  with  the  loans  they 
might  not  appear  so  formidable ;  for  though  some  loans  may 
indeed  be  **charged  on  revenues,''  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
loans  are  the  liabilities  of  the  ratepayer  as  such.  If  we  take 
London  for  example,  where  the  two  governing  bodies  do  not 
undertake  to  meet  more  than  a  minimum  of  the  common  wants, 
here  each  ratepayer,  upon  the  average,  is  indebted,  in  respect  of 
this  minimum  provision,  to  the  extent  of  £lb. 

We  pass  to  the  third  and  incomparably  the  most  important 
method  of  reducing  local  burdens — the  grant  of  subsidies.  This 
system  has  been  generally  associated  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
name.^  This  view  is  inaccurate,  because  the  rates  had  already 
been  relieved  of  half  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  1835, 
and  wholly  relieved  of  the  cost  of  removal  of  convicts  in 
accordance  with  recommendation  of  Select  Committee  on  rate- 
pressure  on  land  (1834).  The  aids  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
(1833,  1839),  were,  however,  not  grants  (in  the  sense  of  being 
votes) y  but  were  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  At  the 
same  time  Peel,  on  that  memorable  January  day  of  1846,  when 
he  announced  his  acceptance  of  Cobdenism,  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  grants  in-aid  as  a  system.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  the  two  subjects  of  the  Premier's  speech — the 
alleviation  of  local  burdens  and  the  freeing  of  com — were 
associated  in  his  mind  has  been  much  disputed.  Yet  the  matter 
is  of  some  importance,  because  the  moral  if  not  the  financial 
aspect  of  these  subventions  depends  largely  upon  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  be  associated  with  the  cheapening  of  the  people's 
corn.  A  few  days  afterwards  ^  Lord  Beaumont  rose  to  move  for 
a  Select  Committee  on  Burdens  on  Land,  contending  that  their 
peculiar  burdens  and  the  protection  of  agriculture  must  stand  or 
fall  together,  and  quoting  in  support  of  his  contention  Kicardo, 
MacCulloch,  and  Brougham.  And  it  is  Mr.  Noble's^  view  that 
the  grants-in-aid  were  proposed  to  reconcile  the  landed  interest  to 
the  Eepeal.     The  same  view  underlay  many  of  the  arguments 

'  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.P.  [e.g.),  Conteinp.  Review,  Oct.  1893. 

-  February  16,  1846.  3  History  of  Fiscal  Legislation. 
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used  in  the  important  debate  on  local  taxation  of  February  21st, 
1882,  and  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  feet  to  explain  'from 
his  own  recollection  *  ^  that  the  idea  was  erroneous  that  Peel 
and  Bussell  intended  a  revision  of  local  burdens  or  an  inquiry 
into  burdens  upon  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  they  were  open  to  imperial  compensation.  According 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  another  occasion,  the  *  Crusade  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  '  did  not  begin  till  much  later.  SirE.  Peel's 
grants  were  small ;  on  their  transfer  from  the  votes  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  in  1889  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  third  of  a  million,  and  the  financial  change  did  not  appear 
at  the  time  to  be  of  great  consequence  ;  indeed  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  his  fiscal  review  of  the  period  does  not  appear  to 
notice  it  at  all.^  But  already  in  1851  Mr.  Disraeli  was  urging 
large  grants,  and  the  '  Crusade '  was  continued  by  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  Mr.  R.  D.  Baxter,  and  others  in  the  seventies,  and  by 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  and  the  Conservative  party  generally  in  the 
eighties.  As  a  result,  the  *  entire  Treasury  subventions  (includ- 
ing not  merely  payments  to  the  several  local  authorities,  but 
also  other  charges  of  a  local  nature  borne  by  annual  votes  of 
Parliament)  rose  from  £1,420,000  in  1868  to  ill,846,000  in  1892. 
Spread  evenly  over  the  Poor  Bate  valuations  of  the  two  years, 
the  former  sum  was  equivalent  to  3^cZ.,  the  latter  to  Is.  G^d,  in 
the  £  '  (Fowler,  p.  52).  The  chief  contributors  to  this  growth 
were  the  police,  education,  pauper  lunatics,  and  roads.  Except 
the  education  grant  these  aids  were  cancelled  in  1889,  and  the 
subvention  provided  by  the  Local  Government  Act  (1888) 
substituted.  A  further  subvention  was  made  in  1890  under  the 
Local  Government  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act.  The  portions  of 
imperial  revenue  reserved  for  these  purposes  were  a  share  of  the 
probate  duty,  '  additional '  beer  and  spirit  duties,  and  certain 
licences,  fully  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fowler's  Keturn 
(p.  86).  So  much  of  the  new  subventions  as  necessary  was  to 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  discontinued  grants,  and  also  a  new 
grant  to  guardians.     The  balance  was  unappropriated. 

As  is  well  known,  many  conflicting  views  are  held  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  subventions.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  we  are 
told,  that  no  relief  follows  them,  while  it  may  be  said  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  relief  has  been  sunk  in  increased  local 
taxation.  One  objection  to  the  subsidies  is  that  they  allocate 
to  one  authority  proceeds  of  taxes  whose  assessment  is  in  the 

*  Hansard.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1846. 

*  Twenty  Yea/rs  of  Financial  Policy ,  1862. 
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hands  of  another  ;  and  it  is  argued  that  they  are  demoralising  in 
their  influence.  As  to  this  latter  contention,  it  should  perhaps 
be  noted  that  statements  which  merely  show  growth  of  local 
expenditure  in  services  State-aided  are  not  of  themselves  proof 
of  demoralisation.  We  may  take  as  an  example  the  case  of 
the  police.  Mr.  Illingworth,  in  the  debate  of  1882,^  accused 
local  authorities  of  extravagance  in  their  police  expenditure, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  -  has  shown  that  the  cost  in  Scotland  since  the 
State  began  to  lend  assistance  in  1854  has  risen  from  S)^d,  to 
Is.  lOd.  per  head  of  the  population.  It  seems  therefore  needful 
to  point  out  (1)  the  rise  of  wages  of  the  class  whence  the  police 
are  drawn  ;  (2)  that  on  paper  a  7iew  body  always  appears  cheaper 
than  it  really  is,  for  at  first  all  salaries  are  at  a  minimum,  and 
provision  for  pension,  &c.,  is  not  thought  of — these  deferred 
charges  must  be  added  to  the  expenditure  of  the  earlier  years 
to  get  a  true  figure  for  comparison ;  and  (3)  that  the  officers  in 
question  from  time  to  time  have  had  imposed  upon  them  *  police  * 
duties  which  are  altogether  outside  their  sphere  of  service  as 
mere  constables. 

One  general  difference  which  may  be  noted  between  the  old 
grants  and  the  new  subventions  is  that  the  former  were  for 
definite  work  done  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  State,  while 
a  certain  portion  of  the  latter  is  in  no  way  earmarked.  The  old 
ground,  therefore,  upon  which  Sir  K.  Peel  defended  his  grants  * 
has  been  somewhat  undermined. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  of  subventions  that  their  alloca- 
tion seldom  gives  satisfaction  to  all  the  beneficiaries.  We  hear 
of  *  scrambles '  for  the  subsidies.  The  allocation  of  the  grants 
of  1888  and  of  1890  have  been  discussed  by  Lord  Farrer.*  His 
figures,  however,  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Fowler 
in  his  Eeport  (p.  52). 

We  may  sum  up  these  financial  relations  of  the  central  and 
local  bodies  thus :  the  State  (1),  as  in  the  earlier  Public  Health 
Acts,  has  imposed  duties  without  payments ;  (2)  it  has  more 
generally  gone  to  the  local  authorities  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1870)  with  a  judicious  intermingling  of  com- 
mands and  money ;  while  (3)  it  may  be  said  to  have  found 
the  whole  cost  in  the  perhaps  solitary  case  of  conveyance  of 
convicted  prisoners;  and  (4),  finally,  it  has  lately  made  new 
grants  without  either  imposing  new  services  or  insisting  on  the 
performance  of  old  duties. 

*  Hansard^  February  21,  1882.    -^  Lecture  on  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  1894. 

*  Hansard,  January  27,  1846.  ■*  Mr.  Goschen's  Finance,  1890. 
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Perhaps  we  should  not  leave  this  account  of  local  burdens 
without  mentioning  the  method  of  discharging  them,  which  is 
typified  in  the  case  of  the  prisons.  Here  a  local  service  has 
been  imperialised.  Although  this  may  be  open  to  no  objection 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  method 
in  favour  either  with  the  general  public  or  with  that  section 
which  demands  subsidies.  There  is,  indeed,  often  noticeable  in 
the  pamphlets  and  speeches  on  the  subject  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  author  labours  of  securing  the  subsidy,  while  excluding 
anything  in  the  nature  of  centralisation. 

Having  reviewed  the  various  imperial  and  local  revenues,  it 
falls  to  inquire  what  is  the  final  incidence  of  the  taxes  which  go  to 
make  them  up.  As  we  have  already  observed,  the  percussion  of  a 
tax  is  obvious.  The  question  is,  who  sustains,  not  the  first, 
but  the  final,  blow  ?  This  question  has  been  thought  insoluble  ;  ^ 
Mr.  R.  D.  Baxter  in  his  analysis  only  dealt  with  thirty  out  of 
seventy  millions. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  '  repercussion  '  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  '  percussion  ' ;  the  former  would  seem  to 
be  the  case  generally  with  regard  to  a  quarter  of  our  imperial 
taxes  (Customs),  where  the  duty  is  shifted  to  the  general  con- 
sumer, plus  a  profit,  which  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  normal  rate 
of  interest  on  trading  capital,  exceeds  the  percentage  return  on 
securities  which  have  these  consumers'  collective  guarantee.*'^ 
The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of  another  twenty-six  millions 
(excise  on  spirits  and  beer,  including  '  local  taxation '  portion), 
unless  this  is  modified  by  improved  production  ;  against  which 
must  be  set  the  tendency  to  monopoly  which  the  industries 
referred  to  are  supposed  to  show. 

On  the  contrary,  *  Stamps,'  which  are  responsible  for  sixteen 
millions  of  revenue,  consist  chiefly  of  taxes  whose  repercussion  is 
comparatively  small.  It  seems  highly  probable,  for  example,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  *  death '  duties  are  not  susceptible  of  evasion  in 
the  economic  sense.  The  Postal  profit  and  railway  excise  occupy 
a  middle  position ;  these  charges  are  probably  generally  diffused. 
There  are  left  then  the  Income  Tax,  the  House  Duty,  and  the 
Land  Tax.  The  first  is  supposed  to  fall  evenly  (without  allow- 
ance, however,  for  precariousness  of  income)  upon  all  persons 
liable  to  it.     So  generally  accepted  is  this  view  that  the  landlords 

1  John  Noble,  Local  Taxation,  1876.  Apparently  Mr.  Goschen's  view  (Report 
of  1870). 

*  W.  A.  Hunter,  in  Lecture  on  Local  Taxation,  1894,  gives  figures  which  make 
the  duties  show  additions  of  50  per  cent. 
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tax  which  a  tenant  deducts  from  his  rent  is  supposed  to  be  never 
evaded.  At  any  rate,  no  one  *  has  had  the  hardihood  '  ^  to  say  so. 
The  Land  Tax  forms  an  interesting  study.  It  is  often  regarded 
as  a  rent  charge,^  and  in  that  view  is  of  course  not  a  tax  in  the 
ordinary  sense.^  It  was  indeed  a  tax  on  the  first  payers  unless 
they  were  able  to  evade  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  tax  was 
first  imposed  England  was  agriculturally  self-contained,  and 
therefore  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  impost 
entered  into  the  cost  of  production,  in  other  words  that  the 
final  incidence  was  upon  the  consumer. 

The  House  Duty  is  bound  up  in  its  incidence  with  the  local 
rates ;  and  we  will  pass,  therefore,  to  consider  the  taxes  that  are 
primarily  incident  on  the  occupiers  of  land  and  houses.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  before  leaving  this  section,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  imperial  taxation  falls  upon  the  general  consumer;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  during  the  past  two  or 
three  generations  has  inevitably  tended  to  widen  the  incidence  of 
much  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  because  a  numerous  population 
has  been  gradually  lifted  into  that  higher  stratum  where  they 
find  their  past  luxuries  have  become  present  necessaries.  This 
is  a  social  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  been  inadequately 
recognised  in  recent  fiscal  changes. 

The  question  what  proportion  of  the  taxes  primarily  incident 
upon  him  the  occupier  actually  pays  is  one  that  has  received  a 
variety  of  answers.  It  had  been  considered  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  of  1843,  by  Goschen*s  Select 
Committee  of  1870,  Irish  Local  Government  1876,  and  the 
Town  Holdings  Commission  1886-91 — and,  of  course,  by 
numerous  writers.  The  evidence  given  before  Parliamentary 
Committees  is  '  conflicting '  and  the  Reports  are  *  hesitating.' 

Despite  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  in  1848  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  thought  the  owner  paid  entirely.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Comn^ittee  on 
Parochial  Assessments  1850,  gave  his  opinion  that  rates  on  farms 
fall  on  the  owner,  and  this  view  is  still  usually  held  ;  but  a  very 
important  modification  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  Cliffe  Leslie's 
article    in    the    Fortnightly    Bevietv    of    February,    1874.     The 

'  Costelloe,  Incidence  of  Taxation,  1893  (pamphlet). 

■-•  E.g.  Giffen,  Essays  in  Finance,  '  Taxes  on  Land,'  1871. 

3  In  this  way  all  old  taxes  may  be  got  rid  of.  Prof.  Sidg^vick  has  excellent  reasons 
for  not  regarding  postal  service  as  a  tax  ;  here  the  Land  Tax  is  found  to  be  a  reserv- 
ation ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Murray  (Economic  Journal,  1893)  observes  that  rates  are  also 
a  reservation  by  the  State.  In  this  way  it  can  perhaps  be  shown  that  taxes  are 
only  taxes  on  their  first  imposition. 
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witnesses  before  the  Commons*  Committee  of  1870  contradicted 
themselves  as  to  the  incidence.  To  those  who  said  the  farmer 
paid,  it  was  replied  that  rents  had  not  fallen ;  to  those  who  insisted 
the  owner  paid,  that  agricultural  profits  had  not  fallen.  In  this 
dilemma  no  one  seemed  to  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a 
'  shift '  to  the  labourer  and  the  consumer.  Professor  Leslie  shows 
why  this  is  a  probable  solution.  The  great  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  concerns  the  rates  on  houses.  The  Select  Committee  of 
1870  thought  the  owner  undoubtedly  paid  some  share  of  these. 
Mr.  Goschen  said  in  his  report,  that  *  in  proportion  as  a  larger 
share  of  taxation  is  levied  in  respect  of  houses  than  of  land,  so 
does  the  amount  paid  by  the  occupier  and  not  by  the  owner 
increase '  (p.  31).  Mr.  Eobert  Giffen  ^  and  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  ^ 
both  wrote  in  1871,  and,  while  the  former  thought  that  the 
occupier  did  not  pay  to  any  material  extent,  the  latter  asserted 
that  where  improvements  had  been  made  which  conferred  upon 
houses  a  kind  of  monopoly  value,  the  ratepayer  had  had  such 
improvements  effected  to.  his  own  abiding  prejudice.  Mr.  Baxter 
was  able  to  report  in  1874  ^  that  the  general  view  was  that  the  inci- 
dence was  upon  the  occupier,  though  he  himself  qualifies  this  *  with 
the  opinion  that  differential  rates  fall  on  the  owner.  Mr.  Goschen 
in  1888  remains  apparently  of  his  old  opinion ;  he  is  quoted  and 
endorsed  by  Farrer.^  Mr.  Goschen  has,  however,  also  expressed 
a  quite  contrary  theoretical  view.®  A  question  turns  upon  the 
definitions  of  *  constant '  and  *  differential.'  With  Mr.  Sargant  ^ 
constant  rates  are  those  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  go  where  you  will. 
In  this  view  obviously  the  greater  part  of  a  heavy  rate  falls  upon 
the  owner.  But  unfortunately  most  men  cannot  go  where  they 
will.  If  we  suppose,  however,  that  any  part  of  London  is  to  a 
Londoner  an  indifferent  dwelling-place,  it  follows  that,  if  Sargant's 
analysis  be  correct,  the  equalisation  of  London  rates  is  a  method 
for  increasing  the  occupiers,'  diminishing  the  owners'  share. 
This  is  a  result  hardly  expected  by  the  authors  of  that  scheme. 
The  true  view  of  the  case  is  probably  that  the  differential  rate 
only  falls  upon  the  owner  when  it  is  in  respect  of  properties  that 
are  in  close  proximity.  In  support  of  this  Professor  Seligman  ® 
may  be  quoted.     The  other  side  (that  the  owner  pays)  has  recently 

^  O}).  cit. 

2  Local  Taxation  of  Englajid  and  Ireland,  1871. 

^  Local  Taxation^  p.  83.  *  Taxation  of  United  Kingdom,  1869. 

^  Mr.  Goschen^s  Finance^  1892,  p.  80. 

«  Draft  Report  of  1870  republished  in  Local  Taxation,  1872. 

7  C.  H.  Sargant,  Urban  Bating,  1890. 

^  On  tlie  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxatkni.    Baltimore,  1892. 
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been  contended  for  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Murray,^  although  his  contention 
is  perhaps  limited  to  the  *  onerous '  rates  and  not  the  *  beneficial ' 
ones.^ 

We  have  dealt  with  this  point  somewhat  at  length,  because 
indeed,  it  is  the  crux  of  the  subject.  No  one  has  asserted  that 
the  tenant  farms  the  rates,  though,  if  the  owner  ultimately  pays, 
this  is  no  crude  assumption ;  but  anyone  acquainted  at  all  with 
the  lesser  landlords  of  London  would  be  prepared  for  the  belief 
that  if  the  final  incidence  is  on  the  occupier,  where  these 
owners  compound  for,  they  do  farm,  the  rates.* 

Rates,  then,  are  levied  upon  real  property ;  but  there  have 
been  many  proposals  for  relieving  that  property  from  some  of  the 
burden — independently  of  grants-in-aid — which  take  the  form  of 
proposals  to  tax  personalty.  The  old  plans  of  reducing  rates 
by  administrative  changes,  such  especially  as  those  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  familiar  to  readers  of  Eden's  work, 
have  gone  out,  although  the  plan  of  depauperisation  has 
been  in  favour  always — since  1834  at  any  rate.*  It  should 
of  course  be  observed  that  depauperisation  means  reducing 
the  number  of  paupers,  but  not  necessarily  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  poor.  To  reduce  the  out-relief  paupers  Treasury  grants 
in  aid  of  indoor  relief  have  often  been  proposed,^  and  have 
indeed  been  made  (in  London  from  1889).  These  administrative 
proposals  refer  to  the  poor  rate  alone ;  but  proposals  have 
been  made  as  to  other  specific  rates — e.g,  to  charge  the 
education  rate  on  houses  only.  Then,  again,  proposals  have 
been  made  for  the  correction  of  general  *  formal '  defects  in 
local  finance.  Messrs.  Rathbone,  Pell  and  Montagu,  Lord 
Farrer,  and  Mr.  Costelloe,  have  all  suggested  *  efficiency  by 
publicity  ' ;  to  budget  debates  locally,  imperial  debates  annually, 
on  the  subventions,  might  be  supplemented. 

The  proposal  to  share  the  rates  comes  from  the  occupiers 
only.  Advocated  so  far  back  as  1843,  it  was  incorporated  in 
a  Government  Bill  in  1871  ^ — which,  however,  was  withdrawn. 
In  this  Bill  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  that  the  House  Duty  should  be 
handed  to  the  local  authorities  as  being  really  a  local  tax.     The 

'  Economic  Journal,  1893. 

'^  An  important  table  as  to  the  shares  paid  respectively  by  '  Houses '  and  '  Land 
at  various  dates  during  the  century  is  in  Fowler's  Return. 

^  I.e.  They  *  shift '  the  rates  +  a  profit.     Hence  in  a  measure  *  Housing  Com- 
missions.' 

"*  Vide  Sir  B.  Leighton's  Depaiiiierisation^  1875. 

*  E.g.  Rathbone's  Local  Adminhtration,  1886. 

*  Rating  and  Local  Government  Bill,  1871. 
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division  of  rates,  it  may  be  observed,  would  not  affect  those 
numerous  cases  where  the  owner  already  pays,  a  fact  apparently 
first  pointed  out  in  the  Liverpool  Memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1882.1 

The  growth  of  personalty  has  no  doubt  been  very  great, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  continued  demand  that  local  taxes  should 
reach  it  directly.  There  are  however  practical  difficulties 
in  rating  personalty.  It  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  tried  and 
failed  both  here  and  indeed  in  America;*^  that  it  is  taxed 
imperially ;  and  that  there  is  no  economic  ground  for  all  property 
to  be  taxed  alike.^  We  have  to  carefully  note  that  persons  are 
taxed,  not  things.  In  taxing  personal  property  we  should  often 
be  taxing  the  same  persons  in  a  manner  that  would  be  less 
appreciated  because  more  inquisitorial.* 

But  *  the  reasons  why  personalty  should  contribute  towards 
local  taxation  are  irresistible.  For  example,  commerce  derives 
great  benefit  from  the  cheap  labour  of  the  poor,  from  well-paved 
roads,  from  roads  made  much  wider  to  accommodate  an  expanded 
commerce,  from  a  large  police  force,  from  a  large  water  supply  in 
mains  in  front  of  warehouses,  banks,  &c.,  enabling  insurances  to 
be  effected  at  low  rates,  and  fires  to  be  soon  put  out,  leaving 
valuable  salvage ;  and  commerce  derives  great  advantage  from  a 
better  educated  and  therefore  a  more  virtuous  and  moral  popula- 
tion.' ^  Again  we  are  told  that  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  local 
taxation  is  simple ;  it  is  the  advance  of  civilisation  which  urges 
new  improvements  for  the  welfare  and  health  of  the  population, 
police,  drainage,  better  roads,  education,  &c.  *  Some  improve- 
ments scarce  affect  real  property  at  all.  Police  defend  persons 
and  personal  property.  Education  is  good  for  business.  Lunatics 
have  no  connection  with  real  property '  :  the  same  of  roads  and 
sanitation,  in  a  measure.® 

Now  of  course  taking  the  case  of  roads,  for  example,  it  may 
at  once  be  pointed  out  that  they  make  lands  accessible,  and 
accessibility  enters  into  value.  But  is  the  analysis  any  more 
accurate  as  regards,  say,  sanitation  and  education?  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  have  always  to  deal  with  individuals. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  individual  gain  from  an  equal 
rise  in  the  standard  of  his  own  education  and  that  of  his  com- 

^  Liverpool  Land  and  House  Owners'  Association. 

2  R.  T.  Ely,  Taxation  in  American  Cities  and  States.  '  Giffen  {op.  cit.) 

*  Cf.  Thorold  Rogers,  *  Local  Taxation  *  (speech),  1886.    Mr.  Childers'  views  are 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Some  Impending  Financial  Questions  (1887),  p.  21. 
'  Liverpool  Memorial  (quoted  supra). 
'  Vide  Baxter,  Local  Oovemmentt  1874,  p.  30. 
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petitors  ?  What  does  the  manual  labourer  gain  from  the  preser- 
vation of  population  by  sanitary  outlay  ?  Serious  epidemics,  on 
the  whole,  seem  rather  to  have  benefited  him  as  a  competitor 
for  employment.  It  is  probably  little  consolation  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  Londoner  to  tell  him  that  his  expectation  of  life  is 
appreciably  greater  to  day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  From  the 
mere  lengthening  of  his  life  he  gains  little  or  nothing;  he  is  a 
gainer,  however,  by  any  decrease  of  sickness,  in  other  words  by 
any  decrease  in  the  ratio  which  his  industrially  non-effective  life 
bears  to  his  industrially  effective  life.  We  do  not  then  wish  to 
assert  that  the  views  quoted  above  are  untenable,  but  rather 
that  they  are  incomplete. 

If,  again,  we  take  a  rate  like  the  poor  rate;  this,  it  has  been 
held,  has  the  effect  of  cheapening  labour,^  and  hence,  according 
to  Thorold  Rogers,  of  increasing  rent.  '  The  poor  rates  arise 
from  a  dense  population,  but  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce 
arises  from  the  same  cause  [and  so,  it  may  be  added,  does  the 
demand  for  building  sites],  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
which  a  high  state  of  civilisation  occasions.'  ^ 

We  have  been  concerning  ourselves  with  the  shares  of  taxation 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  x)n  certain 
kinds  of  property,  we  have  not  yet  asked  what  is  a  more  modern,, 
and  perhaps  a  more  pressing,  question :  What  do  the  rich  and 
what  do  the  poor  respectively  pay  ?  An  answer  to  this  has  been 
recently  furnished  by  Mr.  Hunter^  in  an  inquiry  into  the  effect 
produced  by  raising  a  given  sum  in  taxes  to  relieve  rates.  From 
a  return  relating  to  Scotland  it  appears  : — 

Clags  A  renting  houses  under  £10  number  2,767,000  and  pay  6*32%  of  poor  rate. 
„    B         „  „  „     £15         „  433,247        „       2-18% 

»     C         „  „  „     £20        „  252,000        „       181% 


/o  »» 


Now  Mr.  Hunter  is  able  to  show  from  this  table  that  if  the 
imperial  subvention  to  Scotland  is  raised  in  rates,  it  would  mean 
a  charge  on  a  family  of  class  A  of  2s.  lid.,  class  B  6s.  5irf.,  class 
C^Os.  7c?. ;  but  that  if  the  subvention  is  raised  out  of  the  taxes  on 
tea  and  tobacco  (on  the  hypothesis  that  these  commodities  are 
consumed  by  all  classes  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  their  numbers)  the 
contribution  made  by  a  family  of  five  persons  of  classes  A,  B,  or  C 
(or,  of  course,  ex  hypothesi,  any  other  family  of  five  persons),  is 
£1  12s.  2id.     But  it  is  of  course  evident  that  the  hypothesis. 

1  Vide  Palgrave  [op.  cit.),  who  quotes  Purdy  and  others. 

2  Earl  Grey,  Feb.  16,  1846  {Hansard). 

3  Contemporary  RevieWj  Oct.  1898. 
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is  a  very  bold  one.  Thorold  Eogers  undertook  to  show  in 
1886  that  an  imperial  subvention  came  out  of  the  Income  Tax^ 
because  that  was  the  only  growing  tax.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Budget  of  the  various  years  when  the  grants  have  been  increased 
to  see  whether  the  Income  Tax  may  be  said  to  bear  them,  we  find 
that  both  in  1874  and  1888  the  Income  Tax  was  actually  reduced. 
But  if  it  is  said  that  it  was  increased  in  the  year  the  prisons 
became  an  imperial  charge,  so,  Mr.  Hunter  would  presumably 
answer,  was  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  pointed  out  that  in  1874  the  sugar  duties — a  tax  on  a 
requirement  of  the  many — were  entirely  repealed.  Again,  if  it 
is  contended  that  because  the  probate  duty  is  earmarked,  that  it 
is  a  source,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  was  only  earmarked,  not 
increased.  It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  subventions 
come  out  of  generaltaxation,  and  that  perhaps  the  poorer  classes 
are  the  worse  oflf  for  them,  though  not  to  anjrthing  like  the 
extent  represented  by  Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  only  by  saying,  in 
gauging  probabilities,  that,  if  these  subventions  had  not  been 
made,  one-fourth  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco  would  have 
been  repealed,  that  it  can  be  shown  that  class  C  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
table  would  have  appreciably  gained. 

Our  final  question  is :  What  are  the  true  bases  of  imperial 
and  local  taxation  respectively?  The  answer  to  this  must 
depend  upon  the  answer  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  to  the 
wider  question  of  the  relation  between  local  and  central  govern- 
ment ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  should  be  some  direct  relation 
between  the  right  to  tax  and  the  right  to  govern.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  crude  a  distinction  to  say  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
Imperial  Government  is  concerned  with  men  at  war  and  the  Local 
Government  with  men  at  peace.  The  imperial  authorities  settle 
disputes  between  man  and  man  and  fight  the  community's  battles 
abroad ;  the  local  authorities  govern  man  in  his  peaceful  social 
relations.  This  distinction,  if  inadequate,  serves  in  a  measure  to 
show  that  in  a  land  like  England — which  is  a  country  of  urban 
populations — the  activities  of  local  authorities,  if  they  result  in  a 
benefit  to  all,  bring  very  different  benefits  to  different  classes  ;. 
and  that  the  landowning  class  is  that  which  gains  pecuniarily 
far  more  from  the  exercise  of  those  functions  than  any  other 
class  gains.  There  are  abroad  just  now  two  *  rules  of  thumb  * 
about  taxation.  On  the  academical  side  we  hear  of  *  payments 
for  services  * ;  the  man  in  the  street  asks  for  *  payments '  accord- 
ing to  ability.  Are  these  irreconcilable  ?  Perhaps  not ;  for 
payments  may  be  demanded  from  the  species  *  who  are  clearljr 
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able  *  of  the  genus  *  who  are  clearly  served.'  In  other  words 
taxation  must  reach  chiefly  the  economic  surplus,  at  any  rate  in 
the  case  of  local  taxes ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  these  the  economic 
surplus  is  economic  rent.  Taxes,  it  would  seem,  should  not  be 
upon  the  profit  rental ;  and  the  structures  should  not  be,  as  a 
rule,  taxed  ;  for  a  house  is  a  necessity,  and  a  tax  upon  houses  is 
probably  borne  by  their  consumers.  The  tax,  again,  upon  the 
site  values  (which  is,  as  far  as  land  and  buildings  are  concerned, 
the  only  tax  here  advocated)  must  not  be  uniform,  i.e,  in  the 
ratio  of  those  values ;  because  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  whether 
such  a  tax  does  actually  remain  where  it  is  placed.  The  only 
sure  way  of  reaching  the  economic  surplus  is  by  a  system  of 
exemption  and  graduation.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  tax 
upon  these  lines  can  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

Local  expenses  are  increasing,  and,  as  Mr.  Fowler  and 
indeed  every  observer  believes,  are  likely  to  increase.  In  these 
circumstances  our  large  towns  are  faced  with  the  alternatives 
of  ceasing  from  their  duty  or  of  finding  some  new  sources  of 
revenue.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  betterment 
controversy  here  ;  but  this  discussion  has  brought  out  into  relief 
the  interesting  fact  that  if  public  improvements  increase  the 
rateable  value  of  a  man's  property  he  pays  an  increased  tax ;  and 
that  if  he  makes  an  improvement  himself  he  is  taxed  for  that 
improvement  also.  Even  if  this  tax  is  in  a  measure  shifted,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  act  as  a  check  to  building  improve- 
ments ;  and  this  consideration  again  tells  for  the  exemption,  or 
at  any  rate  for  a  low  taxation  of  structures.  But  a  further 
fact  seems  to  be  brought  out,  and  that  is  that  *  betterment '  is 
only  specifically,  and  not  generically,  to  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  kind  of  *  improvement  *  which  adds  to  the  value  of 
property,  and  that  therefore  the  incidence  of  the  rates  which 
meet  the  cost  of  each  should  be  the  same. 

It  will  follow  that,  if  lands  are  the  proper  objects  of  local 
taxation,  the  death  duties  on  real  property  are  in  the  nature  of 
local  taxation  too ;  and  they  should  be  so  regarded. 

There  are  proposals  now  for  giving  local  bodies  a  certain 
choice  in  taxation.  Now  that  the  London  coal  dues  have  dis- 
appeared there  is  practically  no  local  octroi  left.  How  far  it  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  said  to  be  in  1884,  that  '  neither  political 
economists  nor  men  of  business  would  consent  to  give  local 
authorities  any  power  of  indirect  taxation,'  ^  is  open  to  question. 
The  central  government  interferes  more  and  more  with  the  work 

^  Rathbone,  Local  Administration^  1886, 
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of  local  bodies,  and  this  may  have  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
status  of  those  bodies  unless  there  is  some  compensating  force. 
Perhaps  the  necessary  resultant  can  be  found  in  the  power  to  tax 
— within  certain  limits — or  to  vary  taxes.  The  only  way  in  which 
a  local  body  really  taxes  at  the  present  time  is  in  assessment,  and 
in  this  they  are  accused  by  some  of  undertaxing  the  richer,  over- 
taxing the  poorer,  classes.  It  is  clear  that  by  the  power  to  tax 
we  mean  the  exercise  of  a  certain  option  by  the  local  body,  not 
the  mere  working  out  of  a  sum  in  compound  division,  which  is 
implied  in  '  making  a  rate.' 

Nothing  has  *  made  history '  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
taxing  questions  have  when  they  have  arisen  from  time  to  time. 
In  our  own  day  Governments  go  in  and  out  on  Budget  questions 
more  frequently  than  on  any  other.  If  a  hold  on  the  purse- 
strings  has  not  entirely  demoralised  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
difl&cult  to  see  why  it  should  necessarily  entirely  demoralise  a 
local  body,  provided  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  its  governing  power.  The  question  of  con- 
serving the  dignity  and  good  report  of  its  local  governments  is 
one  that  agitates  the  metropolis  at  the  present  moment;  and 
it  seems  open  to  discussion  whether  the  increase  of  adminis- 
trative power  of  itself  affords  an  absolute  guarantee  for  the 
preservation  of  these  desirable  qualities. 

It  is  Mr.  Fowler's^  opinion  that  lo3al  authorities  should  be 
allowed  power  to  levy  a  variety  of  taxes  other  than  those  which 
reach  farmers  and  tradesmen.  He  suggests  the  House  Tax,  the 
licence  duties,  and  the  power  to  levy  new  licence  duties,  e.g.  on 
horses,  vehicles,  &c.  If  a  scheme  of  this  kind  were  carried  out 
doubtless  many  suggestions  could  be  added ;  for  example  a  local 
stamp  duty  on  sales  and  transfers.  It  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Fowler 
adds,  impossible  to  dogmatise. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposal,  often  made,  to  levy  a  local 
Income  Tax  has  been  left  till  now  because  it  will  bring  us  to  the 
question  of  what  should  be  the  basis  for  imperial  taxation.  The 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  any  local  surcharge  on  this 
tax  is  what  may  be  called  *  formal :  *  it  has  been  urged  by  Mr. 
Blunden  and  Mr.  Fowler,  among  others.  The  Income  Tax  is 
mostly  collected  in  London — is  paid  at  its  source  before  the 
dividends  are  distributed — and  this  part,  at  any  rate,  it  is  thought 
could  not  be  allocated.  But  there  is  also,  it  would  appear,  a 
'  substantial '  objection.  Two-thirds  of  the  Income  Tax  arise 
from  profits  on  trading  or  investments  injthe  public  funds,  &c. 

^  Vide  Review  of  Beviews,  Sept.  16,  1894. 
No.  18. — VOL.  V  () 
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We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  central 
government  to  maintain  that  peace  ^  without  which  profits  on 
trade,  inland  or  foreign,  are  likely  to  be  small  and  uncertain. 
Hence  this  tax  should  be  the  imperial  basis.^  The  same  principles 
should  govern  this  tax  as  it  was  proposed  should  govern  the 
tax  upon  economic  rent.  The  probate  duties  are  essentially  in 
this  view  an  imperial  tax :  they  have  no  *  local  habitation ' ; 
they  should  never  have  been  earmarked  for  the  subsidies. 

If  it  is  believed  that  a  man  who  is  born  with  great  abilities 
that  can  be  profitably  used  is  only  by  one  degree  less  fortunate 
than  the  man  who  is  born  to  a  great  estate,  it  will  not  be  any 
more  unjust  that  taxes  should  reach  surplus  profits  than  that 
they  should  reach  economic  rent.     But  if  to  reach  the  latter  is 
unjust,  certainly  to  appropriate  the  former  will  be  unjust  also. 
Neither  the  possessors  of  the  one   nor  of  the  other,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  our  social  and  industrial  life,  abstract  wealth 
from  the  community.     But  their  possession  of  wealth,  in  both 
cases,  depends  upon  that  community,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
same  degree.     Our  economics  will,  it  is  believed,  enable  us  to  tax, 
if  we  so  desire,  the  economic  surplus,  to  the  exclusion,  or  almost 
entire  exclusion,  of  taxes  which  will  pass  into  the  expenses  of 
production.     Here  then  we  are  inevitably  confronted  with  the 
ethical  question.     If,   for  instance,  the   general   feeling  of  the 
people  at  large  can  alter  the  rate  of  wages,  as  Walker  in  1877  ^ 
asserted  ;  or  if,  again,  the  '  general  conscience  of  the  community  * 
can  affect  the  incidence  of  a  particular  tax,  as  Mr.  Costelloe  * 
ventures  to  think  ;  it  may  be  taken  almost  for  granted  that  the 
taxation   of  the   economic   surplus   both  locally   and   imperially 
could  be  successfully  accomplished,  and  could  only  be  successfully 
accomplished,   if  the   bulk  of   the  nation   should   arrive  at   the 
belief  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  once  economically  sound 
and  morally  righteous.  William  H.  Smith 

^  The  police  service,  so  far  as  it  is  a  •  constabulary '  service,  seems  clearly 
imperial. 

*-*  Froude  '  discovered  one  broad  principle — that  the  land  of  England  provided 
for  the  defence  of  England.*     The  very  reverse  of  this  is  here  proposed. 

3  The  Wages  Question^  pp.  362,  et  seq. 

*  In  the  pamphlet  already  quoted. 


THE  UNION  BETWEEN  AGEICULTUEAL  SYNDICATES 
AND  CO-OPEEATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  FEANCE. 

Last  year  at  the  end  of  August  two  congresses  were  held  at 
Lyons  during  the  Exhibition  within  a  few  days  one  of  the  other. 
They  also  fraternised  at  a  common  feast  and  drank  the  toast  of 
*  Union  for  life !  '  One  was  the  congress  of  agricultural  syndi- 
cates, the  other  that  of  co-operative  societies.  Thus  the  former 
represented  chiefly  the  rural  population,  the  latter  the  industrial 
urban  population.  This  deliberate  meeting  in  one  spot,  this 
species  of.  treaty  concluded  between  two  armies  widely  different 
in  origin  and  character,  is  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  and 
might,  if  it  were  carried  out — a  matter  as  yet  of  uncertainty 
— produce  important  economic  results.  It  may  interest  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  to  learn  some  details  on  the  subject. 


I. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  syndicats  agricoles  of  France. 
They  are  an  institution  dating  from  ten  years  ago,  created 
by  the  Act  of  1884  dealing  with  trade  unions  {syndicats  pro- 
fessionnels)}  They  point  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation — 
pace  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — is  not  always  futile,  and  that  it  can 
very  well  avail  to  create.  But  a  further  conclusion  may  also  be 
drawn,  and  one  more  easily  to  be  accepted  by  that  illustrious 
philosopher,  namely,  that  legislation  sometimes  produces  results 
of  a  very  unexpected  nature  and  such  as  were  in  no  way  intended 
by  the  legislator.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  author  of  the  Act  of 
1884  had  only  contemplated  organising  the  existing  working 
men's  associations  and  effecting  something  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  Trades  Union  Act  of  1871 ;  he  had  not  thought  in  the  least 

^  To  be  quite  accurate,  it  should  be  stated  that  one  agricultural  syndicate  was 
formed  a  year  before  the  law  came  into  force,  viz.  at  Blois,  by  a  professor  of 
agriculture.  For  details  respecting  it  cf.  Les  Syndicats  a^ricolcs^  by  Count  de 
Rocquigny. 

o  2 
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that  agriculturists  would  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  Such  neverthe- 
less was  the  case.  Nay,  the  latter  set  about  profiting  by  it  with 
far  more  eagerness  than  the  industrial  societies.  The  following 
table  enables  us  to  judge  of  their  rapid  development : — 


1884  

.  ...     5 

1890  ... 

648 

1885  

.  ...    39 

1891  ... 

750 

1886  

.  ...    93 

1892  ... 

863 

1887  

.  ...   214 

1893  ... 

952 

1888  

.  ...   468 

1894  ... 

1,125 

1889  

.  ...   577 

It  is  even  probable  that  the  real  figure  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  indicated  in  the  official  statistics.  Well-informed 
persons  set  the  number  of  syndicates  at  1,500.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  the  exact  number  of  members  in  the  syndicates,  as 
there  exist  as  yet  no  statistics  on  the  subject.  But  some  of  these 
syndicates  number  from  12,000  to  15,000  members,  and  the  total 
membership  ought  not  to  amount  to  less  than  1,000,000.  They 
are  federated  under  several  unions,  the  chief  of  which,  the 
Union  des  Syndicdts  des  Agriculteurs,  presided  over  by  M.  Tresor 
de  la  Eocque,  comprises  510  syndicates  with  an  aggregate  of 
450,000  members. 

These  agricultural  unions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  rural 
trade  unions ;  they  do  not  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  latter, 
and  their  name  is  ambiguous.  There  might  no  doubt  be  associa- 
tions of  rural  labourers,  just  as  there  are  associations  of  urban 
labourers.  The  Socialists  indeed  have  sought  to  create  such,  and 
have  been  in  certain  localities  successful,  for  example  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  of  which  the  deputy,  Thivrier,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  blue  blouse  he  always  wears  in  the  Chamber. 
There  are  besides  in  central  France  unions  of  woodcutters,  who 
have  lately  made  themselves  talked  about  through  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  they  wanted  to  impose  upon  their  employers. 
But  these  are  exceptions,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
agricultural  syndicats  are  associations,  not  of  workers,  but  of 
proprietors,  whether  large  or  small  (indeed  the  initiative  herein 
is  usually  due  to  the  large  proprietors),  who  have  joined  together 
to  obtain,  under  improved  conditions,  all  that  they  need  for 
agricultural  exploitation — manure,  seed,  implements,  machinery, 
live  stock,  &c.  Thus  they  are  rather  genuine  co-operative  societies 
than  trade  unions,  and  similar  to  what  in  Germany  are  called 
*  societies  for  the  purchase  of  the  means  of  production.'  ^     The 

*  The  bureau  of  the  syndicate,  however,  is  not  legally  entitled  to  buy  goods  ;  it 
confines  itself  to  sorting  the  orders  for  purchases  sent  by  members,  and  transmitting 
them  to  the  manufacturers — a  fact  legally  interesting. 
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most  important  item  in  their  supplies,  and  that  which  has  lei  to 
the  creation  of  the  greatest  nmnber  of  syndicates,  is  chemical 
manure.  It  is  of  all  products  the  one  most  liable  to  adulteration. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  proprietor  unversed  in  chemistry 
to  verify  the  proportion  of  azote,  of  potash,  or  of  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  what  he  buys.  Hence,  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  robbery  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  proprietors 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  in  a  common  purchase  of  manures 
at  well-known  houses,  and  of  having  them  analysed.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  first  syndicate,  which  I  quoted  just  now  as 
being  older  than  the  Act  of  1884  (that  of  Blois),  as  well  as  of 
those  formed  subsequently. 

Gradually,  however,  the  agricultural  syndicates  have  enlarged 
their  sphere  to  cover  all  the  commodities  entering  into  the 
exploitation  of  the  soil.  In  the  vine  districts,  where  what  is  of 
course  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  France  is  carried  on,  it  is 
they  who  furnish  the  numerous  chemical  compounds  used  for 
treating  the  diseases  of  the  vine  or  of  wine,  and  which  are 
employed  to  an  enormous  extent  (sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper, 
acetate  of  copper,  tartaric  acid,  &c.),  and — what  is  better — 
who  have  propagated  and  generalised  the  use  of  them.  The 
educational  function,  in  fact,  of  the  syndicates  is  not  less  important 
than  their  commercial  function.  Their  office  becomes  an  intelli- 
gence department  and  consulting-room,  thronged  by  agricul- 
turists who  want  to  know  which  kind  of  manure  best  suits  their 
land,  which  sort  of  wheat  they  should  sow,  what  are  the 
latest  improvements  in  ploughs  or  presses,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
syndicates  publish  a  little  journal,  which  gives  a  monthly 
list  of  the  prices  of  produce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical 
advice.  Some  of  the  syndicates  have  even  tried  to  introduce 
an  institution  into  our  country  districts  which  is  entirely 
new,  by  getting  proprietors  to  insure  their  labourers  against 
accidents.  In  these  ways  the  syndicates  have  already  brought 
about  a  very  remarkable  advance  in  agriculture.  The  con- 
sumption of  chemical  manures  has  been  trebled  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  price  reduced  by  more  than  one 
quarter. 

But  a  new  field  of  activity  has  been  suddenly  thrown  open 
to  the  agricultural  syndicates— and  here  we  come  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  our  subject.  The  syndicates  already  fulfil 
the  functions  of  societies  for  co-operative  consumption — why 
should  they  not  go  a  step  further,  and  be  transformed  into 
societies   for   co-operative  production  ?      That   is  to  say,  why 
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should  not  those  agriculturists,  who  have  learnt  to  come  to  an 
agreement  for  the  collective  purchase  of  such  primary  materials 
as  they  need,  also  agree  together  to  sell  collectively  and  directly 
to  the  public  their  agricultural  produce,  wine,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  ?  In  this  way  they  might 
sell  their  produce  at  a  much  higher  price,  since  they  would  sell 
it  at  retail  price,  realising  all,  or  part  of  the  profit  which  to-day 
is  appropriated  by  the  middleman. 

The  idea  was  theoretically  very  simple  and  very  fascinating. 
In  practice  it  has  proved  much  more  difl&cult  to  realise,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  matters  have  not  yet  progressed  beyond  the 
groping  stage.  Nevertheless,  in  those  agricultural  districts 
which  are  occupied  mainly  in  raising  one  species  of  produce,  a 
certain  number  of  agricultural  syndicates  have  succeeded  in 
organising  the  sale  of  that  produce — wine,  oil,  truffles,  capers, 
&c.,  in  the  south  of  France;  brandy  in  the  Charentes;  horses 
in  Normandy  ^ ;  vegetables,  such  as  forced  produce,  peas,  aspa- 
ragus, &c.,  in  different  departments,  the  last  kind  of  produce 
being  despatched  by  the  syndicated  proprietors  to  be  sold  at  the 
Paris  central  markets.  Some  have  got  commissioned  by  the 
military  administration  to  supply  the  cavalry  with  fodder  and 
straw.  The  French  Co-operative  Almanac  for  1895  contains  a 
list  of  39  agricultural  syndicates,  or  unions  of  syndicates,  who 
have  already  organised  distribution  ;  but  it  reckons  at  about  one- 
half  the  total  number — that  is  to  say,  at  five  or  six  hundred 
— those  syndicates  who  are  trying  collective  distribution  without 
being  organised  for  this  purpose. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  experiment  has 
proved  generally  successful ;  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  failures.  Wine,  for  instance,  and  meat — two  main 
kinds  of  produce — would  seem  admirably  adapted  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  these  syndicated  activities.  Well,  it  is  only  a  very 
small  number  that  have  been  successful,  the  great  majority 
having  failed.  As  to  butcher's  meat,  a  certain  number  of  syndi- 
cates, at  Lyons  and  at  Avignon,  have  opened  meat-stores  in  the 
city,  where  they  sell  direct  the  cattle  raised  on  their  farms,  and 
very  beneficial  results  are  hence  expected  both  for  agriculturists 
and  for  consumers,  for  in  France  the  price  of  cattle  is  rather  low, 
while  that  of  meat  is  very  high.  The  wholesale  or  retail  butchers 
draw  the  profit ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  trade 

*  We  have  nothing  in  our  country  to  compare  with  the  Swiss  syndicates  for 
cattle-breeding  created  by  M.  Jean  de  Watteville  of  Berne,  which  have  rendered 
such  signal  services  in  improving  bovine  strains  in  Switzerland. 
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is  very  difi&cult,  requiring  much  experience  and  much  skill,  and 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  take  their  place.  Many  agricultural 
syndicates  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  in  trying  have  come  sorely  to 
grief. 

As  for  wine,  the  scope  for  experiment  in  co-operative  distri- 
bution would  seem  to  be  no  less  favourable.  The  same  wine  for 
which  the  town  consumer  pays  50,  60,  and  even  80  centimes  a 
quart  is  sold  by  the  growers  of  L'Herault  and  Gard  (the  main 
district  for  common  wines)  at  an  average  of  15  centimes.  True, 
we  must  add  duties,  excise  and  transport ;  nevertheless  there  is 
a  handsome  margin.  And  yet  the  attempts  have  proved  even 
more  unlucky  than  in  the  case  of  meat.  During  the  past  year, 
when  proprietors  in  the  south  could  not  find  sufficient  sale  for 
their  wines,  they  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  sell  directly  to  the 
public.  I  myself  took  part  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  The 
syndicate  of  Gard,  to  which  I  belong,  sent  an  agent  to  the  chief 
cities  of  France  to  offer  the  wines  of  the  affiliated  growers.  He 
was  unable  to  succeed.  Some  other  syndicates  were  more  fortu- 
nate, but  not  many.  The  urban  consumer  is  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  agricultural  syndicates,  and,  although  he  is  ever 
demanding  *  growers'  wine  ' — *  natural  wine  ' — he  prefers  to  have 
recourse  to  the  wine  merchant.  This  he  does  for  two  reasons. 
First,  he  is  so  habituated  to  doctored  and  artificial  wine,  made 
with  water,  alcohol,  tartaric  acid,  and  fuchsine,  that  when  he  is 
given  to  taste  wine  drawn  from  the  grape  he  finds  it  bad,  and 
declares  it  to  be  the  adulterated  article  !  The  fact  may  appear 
extraordinary,  but  I  can  testify  to  it  from  experience.  Again, 
the  wine  merchant  can  supply  his  customer  year  in  and  year  out 
with  more  or  less  exactly  the  tj^e  of  wine  which  meets  the 
latter* s  taste,  deliberately  adjusting  the  manufacture  of  it 
thereto ;  whereas  the  proprietor  can  only  yield  a  wine  which, 
through  the  action  of  the  seasons,  varies  more  or  less  every 
year.  The  same  plant  never,  so  to  speak,  yields  the  same  wine 
twice  in  succession. 

How  might  these  obstacles  be  overcome?  First,  through 
gastronomically  educating  the  consumer  —  a  process  which 
demands  time.  Next,  the  agricultural  syndicates  would  have  to 
supply  a  type  of  wine  of  a  maximum  uniformity  and  regularity, 
and  to  do  so  they  would  have  themselves  to  make  the  wine.  I 
mean  that  the  wine-growers  would  have  to  associate,  not  only  in 
the  sale,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  employing  a  common 
cellar  where  every  grower  would  bring  his  grapes — exactly  as  is 
the  practice  among  the  co-operative  dairies  or  laiterieSy  where 
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there  is  not  merely  a  collective  sale  of  the  milk  of  each  associate, 
but  where  this  milk,  poured  into  a  common  copper,  is  actually 
made  into  butter  or  cheese.  This  collective  manufacture  of  wine 
is  the  more  to  be  recommended  because  of  its  economy,  the 
making  of  wine,  if  carried  on  to  any  profit,  requiring  large  and 
costly  apparatus — beaters  (fouloirs),  presses,  pumps,  elevators, 
vats,  tuns,  sometimes  even  steam-engines — by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  pocket  of  tha  small  proprietor. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  question  of  the  associated  manufacture 
of  wine  is  in  the  order  of  the  day,  but  is  not  yet  answered.  When 
this  happens,  the  agricultural  syndicates  will  certainly  have 
entered  on  a  new  career  :  they  will  be  more  than  societies  for  the 
purchase  of  materials,  more  than  societies  for  the  sale  of  produce ; 
they  will  be  productive  societies.  Some,  indeed,  have  already 
entered  on  this  career.  We  may  instance,  in  the  first  place,  the 
laiteries  (i.e.  co-operative  societies  of  proprietors  for  butter  and 
cheese  making),  so  widely  practised  in  some  countries,  e.g.  in 
Denmark  (over  2,000),  Holland,  Italy,  the  United  States,  &c., 
and  about  2,000  fruiteries  for  making  cheese  in  France.  Then 
there  are  certain  syndicates  who  manufacture  alcohol  by  distil- 
lation from  beetroot  or  potatoes.  And  some  have  collective  mills 
for  transforming  their  wheat  into  meal,  and  collective  bakeries 
for  transforming  their  meal  into  bread. 

Nor  does  this  new  stage  set  the  limit  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
Agricultural  syndicates,  who  have  all  the  ardour  and  audacity  of 
youth.  Not  content  with  buying,  selling,  and  producing,  they 
are  contemplating  the  transforming  themselves  into  societies  of 
mutual  credit.^ 

They  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  that  many  cultivators 

^  According  to  statistics,  official,  although  not  very  new,  i.e.  dating  up  to 
eighteen  months  ago,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  institutions  formed  by 
syndicates : — 

For  mutual  sick  relief 15 

,,     mutual  credit          3 

,,     insurance  against  accidents        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

,,             ,,               ,,        mortality  among  cattle       ...         ...         ...  15 

7»            »>              M       nrc       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i 

I)            ,«              11       nail      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  A 

,,     co-operation  in  consumption       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  9 

,,                „                production          1 

,,     technical  schools  and  classes       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  38 

orphanages . .          1 

libraries        ...         22 

intelligence  offices ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  11 

laboratories  for  agricultural  analysis  and  information         ...  8 

offices  for  legal  consultation        6 
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76,000,000  francs,  giving  an  average  of  242,000  francs  per 
society  (England  =  508,000  francs  ;  Germany,  244,000 ;  Austria, 
131,000). 

The  total  figure  for  capital  shares  in  356  societies  is  11,000,000 
francs,  giving  an  average  of  31,000  francs  per  society  (England  «= 
214,000  francs ;  Germany,  17,500). 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  sum  representing  bonuses,  since 
many  societies  will  not  give  any  bonus. 

We  reckon  the  number  of  co-operators  in  France  in  all  at 
300,000,  and  the  figure  of  their  business  at  100,000,000  francs. 
This  does  not  make  much  show  beside  English  co-operators. 
Yet  the  movement  is  already  important  enough  to  cause  excite- 
ment in  the  commercial  world,  which,  for  some  years  past,  has 
waged  a  furious  warfare  against  the  co-operators  by  trying  to 
boycott  them.  It  is  thanks  to  their  efforts  that  the  Co-operation 
Bill  has  for  eleven  years  been  dismissed  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  Senate  without  having  yet  been  passed.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned  that  this  Bill  would  confer  on 
co-operative  societies  a  privilege — in  our  opinion  unjust,  and  par- 
ticularly vexatious  to  merchants — namely,  exemption  from  the 
patente. 

The  co-operative  societies  have  been  endeavouring,  since 
1885,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  de  Boyve,  to  organise  on  the  model 
of  English  societies,  with  a  central  bureau,  wholesale  store,  a 
journal,  annual  congresses,  &c.  The  central  bureau  and  the 
annual  congresses  have  undoubtedly  given  a  progressive  impact 
to  the  movement ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  stores  have 
not  proved  a  success,  or  at  best  have  yielded  insignificant  results. 
The  societies  prefer  to  buy  their  supplies  from  large  wholesale 
merchants  and  manufacturers  directly,  without  employing  an 
intermediary.  However,  the  co-operative  societies  thought  they 
could  buy  provisions  much  more  cheaply  if  they  could  get  them 
direct  from  the  proprietors,  more  especially  wine,  butter,  flour, 
&c.  Thus  the  most  important  co-operative  society  in  France 
(numbering  14,000  members) — the  Moissonneuse  of  Paris — has 
for  the  last  ten  years  sent  delegates  to  buy  directly  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  hectolitres  of  wine  from  the  wine-growers  of 
L*Herault.  The  Association  des  Employes  civils  de  Viltat  of  Paris 
(11,000  members)  and  the  Union  des  Travailleurs  of  St.  Etienne 
(2-3,0(X)  members)  do  Ukewise.  But  whereas  the  large  societies 
may  be  able  to  go  and  make  favourable  bargains  of  this  nature 
with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  much  more  difl&cult  matter 
for  the  small  societies.    It  may  be  said  :  Let  them  try  the  whole- 
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sale  dealers.  Good  ;  but  we  repeat,  this  machinery  which  in 
England  has  rendered  so  much  service  has  not  with  us  proved 
successful.  Some  other  intermediary  has  had  to  be  sought,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  two  sides  treated  of  in  our  discussion  have 
come  into  contact — the  societies  of  co-operative  consumers  have 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  agricultural  syndicates  pre- 
cisely at  the  psychological  moment  when,  as  we  saw,  the  latter 
were  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  societies. 
Under  auspices  so  favourable,  and  with  so  much  willingness 
existing  on  both  sides,  these  two  great  forms  of  association  could 
not  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  banquet  ter- 
minating the  Lyons  congress,  which  I  have  mentioned,  when  the 
toasts  were  going  round,  a  representative  of  the  co-operative 
consumers  rose  and  asked  the  agricultural  syndicates  to  promise 
to  supply  their  workmen  with  provisions  necessary  to  life  direct, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Then,  on  the  side  of  the  agri- 
culturists, a  representative  got  up  in  his  turn,  and,  with  clinking 
of  glasses,  answered,  *  Yes,  we  promise  to  do  so  at  a  fair  price.' 
This  little  episode  produced  a  certain  impression,  not  only  on  the 
company  present,  but  also  on  the  whole  country,  even  the  scep- 
tical Figaro  devoting  two  large  columns  of  comment  to  it. 

But  the  alliance  was  not  ratified  only  by  toasts  and  mutual 
congratulations  ;  it  declared  itself  by  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  had  this  important  result,  that  the 
agricultural  societies  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  co-operative 
societies  and  lent  them  vigorous  support  in  their  struggle  against 
middlemen  and  dealers.  If  the  Co-operation  Bill  gets  at  length 
passed,  it  will  certainly  be  due  to  this  alliance.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  results,  I  mean,  of  buying  and  selling 
supplies,  there  is  as  yet  but  little  to  show.  A  committee  has 
nevertheless  been  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  both  .of 
co-operative  societies  and  agricultural  syndicates,  whose  task  it 
is  to  find  the  best  means  of  bringing  them  into  mutual  touch. 
A  certain  M.  Eostand  of  La  Eochelle  had  conceived  the  gigantic 
scheme  of  a  grand  society,  to  be  called  the  Cooperative  de  France, 
which  should  be  invested  with  the  function  of  middleman 
between  all  our  agricultural  syndicates  and  co-operative  societies, 
receiving  in  its  warehouses  all  the  supplies  sent  it  by  the  former 
and  selling  them  to  the  latter  at  cost  price — a  sort  of  gigantic 
'*  Wholesale."  The  premature  death  of  M.  Eostand  in  1892  put 
an  end  to  the  possibility  of  this  colossal  experiment.  But  it 
would  probably  have  held  great  disappointments  in  store  for  its 
author  and  have  been  at  best  premature.     At  present  there  has 
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been  a  return  to  more  modest  views,  and  it  is  sought,  not  to  create 
a  general  organisation,  but  to  establish  at  certain  points  societies 
for  co-operative  consumption  side  by  side  with  agricultural 
syndicates,  which  may  serve  the  latter  for  outlets.  ^  Within 
these  modest  limits  there  have  been  some  interesting  results  with 
possibilities  of  development.  The  most  noteworthy  example 
in  this  line  has  been  given  by  the  agricultural  syndicate  of  the 
Charente  Inferieure  (12,000  members).  They  have  created  at  La 
Bochelle  a  co-operative  society  of  producers  and  of  consumers, 
with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply 
the  members  of  the  agricultural  syndicate  with  all  the  raw 
material  and  implements  needed  by  them,  and  to  sell  to  the 
members  of  the  society,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  all  the  produce 
grown  by  members  of  the  syndicate.  However,  it  has  up  to  the 
present  done  nothing  more  than  fulfil  the  former,  i.e,  the  easier, 
of  these  two  functions,  nor  will  it  prove  at  all  easy  to  fulfil  the 
latter,  since  it  has  no  other  members  than  those  of  the  syndicate, 
and  they  will  not  easily  be  able  to  sell  their  supplies  among 
themselves.  The  agricultural  societies  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Hyeres, 
Agen,  &c.,  have  also  formed  co-operative  societies,  and  it  seems 
that,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of  Angouleme,  they 
are  more  successful  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce.  At  Lyons 
more  than  sixty-five  agricultural  syndicates,  constituting  the 
'*  South-east  Union,'*  have  just  founded  a  great  co-operative 
society  for  production  and  for  consumption,  with  the  double  aim 
of  furnishing  supplies  and  selling  their  produce.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  afloat  everywhere. 


III. 

Thus  we  see  the  alliance,  V  Union  pour  la  Vie,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  one  of  its  representatives — between  country  and  town, 
between  peasant  and  working-man,  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer,— tending  to  its  accomplishment.  The  movement  is 
unquestionably  one  of  considerable  importance,  interesting  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  every  country. 

It  is  nevertheless  of  more  interest  perhaps  to  France  than 
anywhere  else  for  two  reasons,  which  in  conclusion  I  will 
point  out. 

^  Besides,  the  agricultural  syndicates  need  to  create  co-operative  societies  side  by 
side  with  themselves  if  they  simply  wish  to  associate  for  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
let  alone  if  they  wish  to  associate  for  the  sale  of  their  produce  ;  for,  qud  agricul- 
tural syndicates,  they  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  purchase  anything  but  what  they 
require  professionally. 
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(1)  Because  in  France,  more,  probably,  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  number  of  middlemen  is  increasing,  and  is 
becoming  a  regular  nuisance,  aggravating  prices  enormously 
without  profiting  any  one,  not  excepting  the  middlemen, 
since  their  numbers  and  the  competition  they  cause  reduce 
their  share  to  a  minimum.  According  to  the  figures  given  by 
M.  Tresor  de  laEocque,  the  number  of  tradesmen,  which  in  1876 
was  only  1,717,000,  is  to-day  over  five  millions;  thus  it  has 
trebled  in  less  than  twenty  years.  This  refers  of  course  only  to 
small  retailers  or  debitants,  a  sort  of  trade  which  seems  to  have 
a  special  attraction  for  the  French  temperament.  Herein  there 
may  lie  explanation  of  such  a  miraculous  multiplication.  Many 
peasants,  many  servants,  look  upon  it  as  the  ambition  and  aim 
of  their  life  to  establish  a  business  as  grocers,  drapers,  or  bakers. 
To  have  a  shop,  a  sign  in  the  street,  to  chat  with  customers,  to 
have  even  some  little  political  influence,  and  above  all  a  sedentary 
life  and  little  bother — here  is  an  ideal  seductive  to  very  many. 
Now  this  multiplication  of  middlemen  has  as  its  result  by  no  means 
a  continual  lowering  of  prices  to  consumers,  but  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  classical  political  economy  as  to  the  effects 
of  competition,  a  gradually  increasing  divergence  between  the  price 
at  which  the  producer  sells  his  produce  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer.  At  this  moment  the  French  producer  is  selling 
his  corn  at  18  francs  the  100  kilograms,  and  the  consumer  is 
paying  for  his  bread  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  francs 
the  100  kilograms.  Now  we  know  that  one  kilo,  of  corn  repre- 
sents one  kilo,  of  bread ;  hence  the  divergence  is  enormous,  and 
it  is  the  same  for  consumers*  commodities.  ''  Exactly  so,'*  cry 
the  middlemen  ;  *'  we've  got  to  live  !  '*  Indeed?  We  don't  quite 
see  the  necessity.  And  accordingly  if  proprietors  and  consumers 
succeed  in  putting  themselves  in  direct  touch  one  with  another, 
it  will  be  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  former,  who  would  sell 
at  better  prices,  and  to  the  latter,  who  would  buy  cheaper,  but 
also  to  the  entire  nation,  inasmuch  as  all  these  parasites  would 
be  eliminated  and  forced  to  set  about  getting  more  useful  and 
more  productive  employment. 

(2)  Because  in  France  at  this  moment  the  CoUectivist 
Socialists  are  making  a  great  effort  to  win  over  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  congress  of  Marseilles  in  1892  drew  up,  as  we  know, 
a  complete  and  skilful  plan  of  campaign.  The  peasants  were 
told  that  Collectivism  would  expropriate  none  but  the  rich,  i.e. 
those  who  cultivate  their  lands  through  farmers,  metayers,  or 
paid  labourers,  and  would  not  touch  the  small  proprietors,  who 
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cultivate  their  lands  with  their  oVv^n  hands,  or  those  of  their 
families.  These  would  not  only  not  be  expropriated  by  Col- 
lectivism, but  would  by  it  be  set  free  from  taxes  and  usury,  be 
furnished  with  machinery,  capital,  &c.  And  since  in  France  the 
small  proprietors  constitute  the  great  majority,  the  Collectivist 
leaders,  MM.  Jules  Guesde  and  Jaures,  have  good  hope  of  de- 
taching them  in  this  way  from  the  Conservative  army,  and  of 
securing  their  votes  at  the  next  election  for  the  Socialist  can- 
didates. 

Now  the  agricultural  syndicates  are  called  upon  to  play  the 
part  of  a  defensive  army  against  Socialist  tactics.  Most  of  them 
have  been  formed  through  the  influence  of  the  large  proprietors 
belonging  to  the  Conservative  and  Catholic  party,  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  social  mission,  and  are  making  ready  to  fulfil  it. 
These  sjoidicates,  in  associating  large  with  small  proprietors, 
bring  home  to  the  latter  the  solidarity  of  their  respective  interests 
and  teach  them  besides  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  ser- 
vices which  large-scale  property  is  able  to  render.  Besides, 
inasmuch  as  these  syndicates  are  realising  already  in  some 
measure  the  promises  of  the  Socialist  programme — by  ameliorat- 
ing the  situation  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  and  by  procuring  them 
capital,  machinery,  &c. — they  are  so  far  contributing  to  counter- 
mine the  Collectivist  tactics.  If  it  can  be  worked,  this  alliance 
between  agricultural  syndicates  and  co-operative  societies  will 
serve  to  strengthen  that  resistance  by  uniting  the  country 
dwellers  with  a  part  of  the  urban  population  in  one  and  the  same 
defensive  league.  In  France,  indeed,  as  in  England,  co-operators, 
although  they  number  among  them  certain  distributive  societies 
avowedly  Collectivist,  as  in  Belgium,  are  opposed  to  revolution 
and  expropriation,  and  are  the  defenders  of  property  and  of  liberty. 
Hence  from  the  social  point  of  view  also  this  union  offers  points 
of  interest — at  least  no  less  than  would  arise  in  England  from  an 
alliance  between  trade  unions  and  co-operative  societies. 

But  just  as  with  this  latter  alliance  there  is  a  stumbling- 
block  lurking  in  the  matter  of  profit-sharing,  so  there  is  in  France 
also  an  obstacle  to  complete  union  between  the  agricultural  syn- 
dicates and  the  co-operative  societies  caused  by  Protection.  On 
this  point,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  there  is  divergence  of 
opinion.  The  agricultural  syndicates  are  all  Protectionists,  since 
they  are  concerned  to  sell  their  produce  as  high  as  they  can.  The 
distributing  co-operative  societies  are  Free-traders  on  principle, 
since  it  is  their  interest  to  exchange  supplies  at  the  cheapest 
rate.    Up  to  the  present  this  opposition  of  interests  has  remained 
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tabooed ;  care  has  been  taken  on  both  sides  to  evade  discreetly 
this  burning  question.  For  instance,  at  the  Co-operative  Con- 
gress of  1890  at  Marseilles,  a  proposition  in  favour  of  free  trade 
was  adjourned  in  order  not  to  provoke  any  collision  with  the 
agriculturists.  For  that  matter  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
consumers  of  our  cities,  working-men  or  middle-class,  are  more 
indifferent  with  regard  to  free  trade  than  might  well  be  believed. 
The  reason  for  this  indifference  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

Charles  Gide 

Translated  by  Caboline  A.  Foley 


CEAFTSWOMEN  IN  THE  LIVBE  DES  METIEB8. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  during 
its  seventh  decade,  Etienne  Boileau,  then  filling  the  important 
post  of  Garde  de  la  Prevote  de  Paris,  undertook  an  important 
industrial  inquiry.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  or  at  the 
command,  of  his  master  King  Louis  IX.,^  Boileau  ordered  the 
heads  of  all  the  more  important  Parisian  crafts — ^those,  pre- 
sumably, which  could  boast  of  a  *  past  * — to  draw  up  careful  and 
accurate  digests  of  their  traditions,  ancient  rights  and  privileges, 
interior  trade-organization,  and  the  like,  in  order  that  the  whole 
series  might  form  a  code  of  reference  for  themselves  and  for 
future  generations  of  craftsmen.  The  result  was  the  Livre  des 
Metiers, 

Exactly  one  hundred  crafts  (or,  if  the  surgeons  be  included, 
101)  were  so  scheduled.  Their  regulations  are  extant  to  this  day 
in  five  manuscripts.  Of  the  hundred  at  least  five  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  craftswomen,  and  in  a  large  number  where 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  men  preponderated,  women  were 
nevertheless  also  employed.  And,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
these  establissemenSj  where  women  were  employed  at  all  they 
were  employed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  men.  The  cloth- 
workers  had  a  rule  that  women  were  not  to  *  put  hand  to  the 
cloth  *  until  it  had  been  sheared ;  and  the  *  Oriental  carpet- 
makers  *  would  not  allow  them  to  work  in  the  trade  for  the 
quite  natural  and  humane  reason  that  it  was  a  *  greveus '  trade, 
trying  to  the  physical  strength.  But  such  enactments  are  quite 
exceptional.  Generally  speaking,  where  the  trade  imposed 
restrictions  as  to  hours,  &c.,  upon  the  workers,  it  imposed 
these  upon  all  alike,  both  men  and  women,  with  entire  imparti- 
ality, and  the  motive  of  the  restriction  was  to  keep  the  work 
done  up  to  the  mark,  not  to  restrict  economic  competition. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account 

1  St.  Louis,  1214-1270.    He  became  king  in  1226. 
No.   18. — VOL.   V.  P 
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of  the  craftswomen  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  they  appear  in  the  Livre  des  Metiers,  But  it  may  be 
well  to  introduce  the  subject  by  some  prefatory  remarks  as  to* 
the  nature  of  the  craft-organization  generally,  premising  that 
it  was  wholly  feudal  in  principle  and  partially  feudal  in  practice, 
and  that  it  presented  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  French 
feudal  system  as  understood  by  a  humane  and  thoughtful  ruler. 
.  Boileau  makes  it  quite  clear  that  his  inquiry,  as  originalljr 
projected,  fell  into  three  main  sections : — 

(1)  On  the  crafts  proper. 

(2)  On  taxes  and  tolls. 

(3)  On  the  various  feudal  jurisdictions  in  Paris  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  third  section,  if  ever  reduced  to  writing  at  all,  has  not 
survived.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  some  obscurities  in  the  theory  of  the  craft 
as  a  fief.  The  second  is  extant.  It  deals  with  tolls,  customs, 
and  various  other  dues,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
fiscal  history  of  the  period ;  but  it  does  not  directly  concern  us 
here.  The  first  section  contains  in  full  the  establissemens,  or 
statutes,  of  the  hundred  trades.  It  is  written  throughout  in 
quaint  old  French.^ 

If  one  forgets  for  the  time  that  each  of  the  Parisian  crafts  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  fief  owned  by  the  king  or  by  some  grand  seigneur 
to  whom  he  had  allotted  it,  and  that  each  craft  in  itself  was 
organized  along  more  or  less  feudal  gradations  throughout,  with 
the  king  at  one  end  and  the  raw  apprentice  at  the  other,  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  remind  one  that  these  trade-rules  are  six  hundred 
years  old.  They  are  essentially  modern  in  spirit,  and  yet  with  a 
dignity,  an  independence,  and  a  quaintness  all  their  own. 
A  thirteenth-century  Parisian  tailor  who  spoiled  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  the  making  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  owner, 
and  there  the  matter  ended.  During  the  same  period  in  England 
we  find  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  trade  of  bakers 
and  brewers  providing  for  a  '  pillory  of  convenient  strength '  for 

^  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Livre  des  Metiers  was  published  by  M.  Depping 
in  1837,  and  formed  part  of  a  '  Collection  de  Documents  in^dits  sur  I'histoire  de 
Prance,  publics  par  Tordre  du  Roi  et  par  les  soins  du  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction 
Publique.'  This  remained  the  only  accessible  edition  until  1879,  when  MM. 
Lespinasse  and  Bonnardot  brought  out  a  veritable  edition  dc  luxe,  as  part  of  the 
Histoire  Q^rUrale  de  Paris  which  had  been  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Hausmann.  This  includes  the  craft  of  surgeons,  omitted  in  Depping's  edition. 
All  references  in  the  present  paper  are  to  the  edition  of  1879  (British  Museum 
Catalogue,  1321  h.  4to,  Paris).  Roman  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  the  craft  in  the 
complete  series^  and  Arabic  numerals  to  the  articles  of  any  particular  craft. 
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the  benefii  of  these  same  brewers  and  bakers  if  they  were  guilty 
of  industrial  misbehaviour.^  No  allusion  is  made,  from  one  end  of 
the  Livre  to  the  other,  of  punishments  of  a  savage  or  brutal 
nature.  The  penalty  is  invariably  a  money  fine,  and  the 
destruction  of  work  found  to  be  below  the  normal  standard  of 
excellence.  In  other  words,  the  penalties  invariably  keep  in 
view  the  importance  of  making  honesty  and  thoroughness  the 
best  policy,  and  are  reformatory  but  never  vindictive. 

In  Etienne  Boileau  Louis  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  man 
after  his  own  heart.  Boileau  belonged  to  Orleans,  where  he  had 
already  filled  with  great  honesty  and  ability  an  important  civic 
post.  The  Prevote  of  Paris  *  was  an  office  of  unusually  heavy 
responsibility,  so  replete  with  opportunities  for  plunder  and 
oppression  that  comparatively  few  Provosts  seem  to  have  been 
strong  enough  to  withstand  them.  The  Provosts  exercised  a 
military  and  financial  supervision,  and  administered  justice,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  throughout  their  jurisdiction.  Their  seat  was 
the  Chatelet.  Of  late  years  the  Provostship  had  actually  been 
put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  a  prevaihng  atmo- 
sphere of  corruption  and  fraud  was  the  natural  result. 

Having  decided  upon  drastic  reforms,  Louis,  on  his  return 
from  the  Crusades,  selected  the  fittest  minister  he  could  find, 
gave  him  carte  blanche,  and  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which, 
given  a  ruler  of  lofty  ideals  and  a  strong  personality,  who  knows 
what  he  means  to  do  and  does  it,  an  entire  people  may  be  *  made 
moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

A  few  words  on  the,  to  us,  unfamiliar  conception  of  the  craft 
as  a  fief  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  a  feudal  society  the  masterless  man  was  defenceless,  open 
to  every  kind  of  exaction  at  the  hands  of  a  stronger  or  less 
scrupulous  man  than  he.  Established  and  recognized  rights  and 
privileges  connoted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  established  and 
recognized  duties  towards  dependants.  Individual  assertion  of 
independence  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  the 
sheerest  folly  and  weakness.  The  feudal  system  was  founded 
from  base  to  summit  upon  reciprocal  service  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  was  the  form  taken  by  the  principle  of  association  and 
co-operation  for  mutual  help  in  mediaeval  times. 

How  the  Paris  crafts  came  to  place  themselves  corporately  in 
line  with  this  principle  is  not  at  all  clear.     That  they  had  done 

*  Statutes  at  Large:  Stat,  incert.  temp.  {i.e.  Hen.  III.,  Ed.  I.,  or  Ed.  IL). 
^  See  the  long  list  of    authorities  quoted  in   the  able  introduction  to  MM. 
Lespinasse  and  Bonnardot's  edition. 

p  2 
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SO  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  manifest  from 
statute  after  statute  in  the  Livre  des  Metiers^  even  without  the 
probably  copious  and  detailed  evidence  which  the  unwritten  or 
lost  third  part  of  the  Livre  would,  as  Boileau's  preamble  shows, 
have  furnished.  According  to  M.  Tisserand,^  the  process  was  in 
all  probability  a  very  gradual  one,  and  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  self-contained  religious  communities.  Or  again,  in 
Southern  France  the  craft-fief  may  have  descended,  more  or  less 
directly,  from  the  Gallo-Eoman  municipal  regime.  That  any 
of  the  crafts  had  really  been  in  existence,  as  claimed,  since 
the  time  of  Charles  Martel,  may  perhaps  be  open  to  doubt ; 
but  that  such  a  tradition  existed  at  all  in  the  thirteenth 
century  does  show  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  crafts  were 
no  mere  mushroom-growths.  Besides,  the  very  organization 
of  the  crafts,  with  all  their  minutely  varying  details,  so  signifi- 
cant of  slow  growth  as  required  by  individual  local  needs, 
precludes  the  idea  that  they  were  a  mere  academic  matter  of  pen 
and  ink,  springing  full-grown  from  any  official  brain. 

But,  to  quit  the  region  of  hjrpothesis,  there  are  several  passages 
in  the  Livre^  where  it  is  quite  definitely  stated  that  the  craft 
*  belongs  '  to  so-and-so — either  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  court  or 
some  important  official  of  the  king's  household — and  that  it  was 
given  him  by  the  king,  who  could  revoke  the  gift  at  will.^  This 
assignee  was  the  Grand  Master  of  the  craft,  though  he  seems 
rarely  to  have  taken  part  personally  in  any  of  the  craft  business, 
deputing  his  functions  to  a  commandemcnt,  who  would  usually 
be  some  capable  and  important  member  of  the  craft  itself.  The 
persons  who  thus  owned  the  Graiid  Maitrise  were  considered 
to  have  *  justice  or  jurisdiction'  over  the  craft,  just  as  a  certain 
abbey  in  or  near  Paris  had  about  the  same  time  some  form  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  craft  of  butchers  (who,  for  whatever  reason, 
are  omitted  from  the  Livre). 

*  Achat  du  metier  '  *  obtained  in  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
trades,  and  these  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  while  those  devoted  to  the  luxuries  of  the  high-placed  and 
wealthy  were  *  free  ' — an  arrangement  which  to  a  democratic  age 
has  a  curiously  inverted  look.  '  Free  '  crafts — those  for  which  no 
licence  was  needed — were  apparently  held  directly  from  the  king ; 
but  how  far  such  crafts  occupied  the  position  of  tenants-in-chief 

^  Preface  to  MM.  Lespinassc  and  Bonnardot's  edition  of  the  Line. 
2  See  i.  21 ;  xv.  1,  2  ;  xlvii.  1,  2,  8 ;  xlviii.  4  ;  Ixxvi.  1 ;  Ixxvii.  1 ;  Ixxviii.  1 ;  Ixxxi.  3  ; 
Ixxxiv.  1 ;  Ixxxv. 

*  '  Tant  come  11  li  plera.'  *  Licence  to  practise  the  craft. 
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is  anything  but  clear,  though  the  difficulty  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  or  less  solved  by  the  lost  third  section  of  the  Livre. 

The  feudal  system  of  political  and  social  grading  was  in  some 
measure  imitated  in  the  industrial  grading  of  the  crafts.  Appren- 
tices were  subordinated  to  masters  and  valets ;  valets  to  masters ; 
masters  to  jures ;  jures  to  the  Provost ;  the  Provost  to  the  king. 
The  exact  relation,  if  any,  between  the  Provost  and  the  Grands 
Maitres  is  not  clear.  But  all  the  persons  in  inferior  grades  were 
subject  to  all  persons  in  all  superior  grades,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  grade  immediately  above.  The  youngest  child-apprentice 
must  be  bound  to  his  or  her  master  before  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  craft,  and  the  youngest  child  could,  if  need  were, 
appeal  to  these,  as,  to  take  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  the  '  clerk  * 
could  claim  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  an  excellent  system  of 
training  for  the  fuller  citizenship  of  a  later  age. 

The  hundred  crafts  are  given  in  the  Livre  in  rather  haphazard 
order.  They  have  been  classed  by  MM.  Lespinasse  and 
Bonnardot  under  the  following  six  heads: — 

1.  Crafts  dealing  with  food  and  drink,  flour,  groceries,  and 
provisions  generally. 

2.  Goldsmith's  work,  jewellery,  SQulptm^e. 

3.  Metal-work,  especially  in  iron. 

4.  Cloth,  silk,  wool,  linen,  clothing,  &c. 

6.  Leather  and  skin  used  in  shoes,  clothing,  saddlery,, 
harness,  &c. 

6.  Miscellaneous :  building  trades,  pottery,  baths,  surgeons, 
&c. 

The  features  virtually  common  to  all  the  metiers  are  »& 
follows : — 

(a)  Apprenticeship,  the  fundamental  industrial  principle,  and 
the  one  and  only  avenue  into  the  trade :  rigidly  enforced. 

(b)  Valets, — The  valet  was  a  workman  who  had  fully  served 
his  time  as  an  apprentice.  He  was  not,  at  this  period,  expected 
to  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  or  to 
make  a  chef-d'oeuvre — at  least  this,  though  not  absolutely 
unknown,  was  exceptional.  The  valet  was  a  fully  qualified 
workman.  After  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  day  from  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  could  be  a  candidate  for  the 
maUrise,  provided  he  could  fulfil  the  rather  heavy  responsibilities 
which  its  possession  entailed — if  he  had  the  wherewithal  (de  coi) 
to  start  his  workshop,  to  pay  his  way,  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and 
train  his  apprentices,  &c.  The  corresponding  feminine  form  is 
chamberiere  or  ouvriere. 
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((3)  Masters. — A  master  (or  mistress)  was  obliged  publicly  to 
HtttiNfy  the  jurfa  of  the  trade  as  to  his  (or  her)  technical  quali- 
flcatioiiH  and  ability  to  sustain  the  position.  This  absolutely 
precluded  '  sweating/  If  a  master  fell  on  evil  times  and  was 
forced  to  dismiss  all  his  employes,  he  might  not  work  alone  on 
hlN  own  account :  he  must  work  as  a  valet  for  some  one  else,  if 
\w  worked  at  all.     Masters  are  sometimes  ceAledpriMl* homines. 

(d)  Jures, — These  were  the  overseers  of  the  craft,  charged  to 
r()((iNtar  all  contracts  between  members;  to  act  as  workshop 
iuNpoctorR,  to  see  that  the  work  was  good  and  to  detect  fraud ;  to 
approntiee  the  orphan  children  of  poor  members  deceased;  to 
diNtributo  any  charitable  funds ;  to  act  as  the  Provost's  deputies, 
und  to  be  intermediaries  betwe^n  him  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
tho  nraft.  The  jures  (also  called  gardes  du  metier  and  prod'- 
hommes  Has)  were  the  executive  of  the  civil  law  within  the 
oraft,  in  ho  far  as  its  members  brought  themselves  within  its 
palti.  l^hoy  were  appointed  either  by  nomination  of  the  Provost 
or  ()(  the  Grand  Mattre  of  the  craft,  or  by  election  on  the  part  of 
t\w  inoinbors,  subject  to  the  Provost's  ratification.  In  the  craft 
at  tlio  fullers^  the  Provost  chose  two  valets  for  the  office  of 
jurf  on  the  masters'  nomination,  and  two  masters  on  that  of  the 
valt)tB.  If  he  saw  no  reason  to  exercise  his  liberty  of  rejecting 
tht)  nominations,  he  had  the  new  inspectors  at  once  sworn  in,  and 
diHUUSsed  the  old.  The  chief  point  to  notice  about  the  jures  is 
tl\at  thoy  had  been,  were  likely  to  be  again,  practical  workmen 
thoiUHolves,  and  not  mere  outsiders. 

(k)  Violation  of  Rules  was  rigorously  punished,  and  the 
pt^ualties  are  definitely  stated.  Eule-breaking  was  of  two 
kinds — 

(i)  Non-observance  of  contracts,  working  at  night  and  on 
holidays,  refusal  to  pay  taxes  and  duties.  These  were  fairly  easy 
of  Htytoction  flagrante  delicto. 

(ii)  Adulteration  and  fraud,  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
bring  home  to  the  culprit.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  jures  or 
in8i>ectors  being  themselves  technical  experts  in  the  craft. 

The  penalty  was  a  money  fine.  Adulterated  and  fraudulent 
work  when  detected  was  confiscated  and  destroyed.  Bad  potterj- 
was  perdu,  bad  ironwork  quasse,  bad  work  of  other  kinds 
arse.  Pro\nsions  if  fraudulent  but  yet  fit  for  food — e.g.  bread 
which  was  of  short  weight  * — were  sent  to  the  hospitals.  The 
amomit  of  the  fines  is  given  in  £  s.  d.  (livres,  sous,  deniers),  and 
the  phrase  *  de  Parisis '  is  frequently  added.     Part  of  the  fines 

»  Cndx  i.  3S.  «  Ibid.  liii.  18. 
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'Went  to  the  king,  and  generally  some  proportion  to  the  jures  as 
part  salary  *  for  their  trouble  * ;  but  the  crafts  differed  so  widely 
in  all  the  minor  details  of  their  internal  organization  that 
generalizations  would  be  misleading. 

(f)  Begulation  of  Labour, — The  actual  hours  of  work,  meal- 
times, &c.,  seem  to  have  been  left  for  each  craft  to  settle  according 
to  its  individual  convenience.  But  from  certain  general  rules  no 
*  contracting  out '  was  permitted.  The  earliest  limit  of  the  day's 
work  was  sunrise ;  the  latest^  vespers  (about  6  p.m.)  or  compline 
(9  P.M.) ;  but  on  the  general  principle  that  work  was  bound  to 
begin  and  to  end  within  daylight.  Two  seasons  seem  to  have 
been  recognized  in  the  working  year,  known  respectively  by  the 
ecclesiastical  terms  chamage  and  careme  ;  charnage,  or  carnival 
time,  implying  short  days  or  winter,  and  careme,  or  Lent,  long 
days  or  summer.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  terms  must  have 
received  a  much-extended  significance  in  the  crafts  as  compared 
with  their  original  meaning  in  the  Church ;  and  the  limits  of  this 
extended  significance  are  by  no  means  clear. 

But  if  the  hours  may  have  been  long,  there  were  frequent 
chomages,  or  holidays,  which  might  be  either  ecclesiastical 
holidays  or  holidays  fixed  by  the  town  community.^  And  the  eve 
of  a  holiday  was  a  short  working-day. 

(g)  The  Night  Police, — A  word  of  constant  recurrence  in 
the  statutes  is  guet  or  gueit.  Either  the  masters  of  a  craft 
are  liable  to  serve  on  the  guet,  or  they  are  definitely  declared  to 
be  quitte  du  gueit,  MM.  Lespinasse  and  Bonnardot  regard 
the  guet,  or  night  patrol  of  the  streets,  as  originally  a  mutual 
arrangement  of  craftsmen  holding  important  positions  in 
their  trade  to  guard  their  workshops  and  houses  from  robbers 
by  night.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  clear  that  most 
masters  (only)  were  liable  to  serve  on  the  guet  in  their  turn.  They 
had  to  repair  to  the  Chatelet  at  nightfall  to  be  told  off  to  their 
respective  beats.  If  any  master  was  prevented  from  taking  his 
turn  without  having  sent  notice  to  the  Chatelet  beforehand,  his 
excuse  had  to  be  taken  at  the  time  by  his  wife  in  person.  This 
led  to  much  inconvenience,  and  caused  the  Frepiers,^  or  old- 
clothes  dealers,  to  make  a  very  strong  representation  to  the 
Provost  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  compelling  the  masters'  wives, 
'  whether  old  or  young,  pretty  or  ugly,  strong  or  feeble,'  to  go 
alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  a  child,  to  the  Chatelet  after  dark, 
and  then  to  go  all  the  way  home  again  '  through  such  a  town  as 

^  *  Feste  que  quemun  ( =  commun)  de  ville  foire  '  is  a  very  common  expression 
in  the  statutes.  ^  Craft  Ixxvi.  34. 
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Paris  is.'  This  the  good  men  justly  considered  '  moult  leide  et 
moult  vilaine/  and  they  urged  that  a  master's  excuse  should  be 
valid,  cceteris  paribtts,  if  brought  by  a  workman  or  neighbour. 
One  hopes  their  remonstrance  was  successful.^  Crafts  devoted  to 
objets  de  luxe  were  commonly  exempted  from  the  guet  altogether, 
on  the  feudal  ground  that  such  craftsmen  worked  for  the  nobility 
and  the  powers  that  be. 

On  the  very  important  subject  of  Wages  the  Livre  unfor- 
tunately throws  little  or  no  light.  We  do  incidentally  learn 
that  a  married  apprentice  '  living  out '  might  claim  4d.  a  day  in 
lieu  of  board  if  he  preferred  to  dine  at  home  with  his  wife 
instead  of  in  the  master's  household.  Two  reasons  may  be 
suggested  for  this  absence  of  information  on  so  fundamental  an 
economic  point : — 

1.  (a)  That  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of  prices  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  quote  any  rate  of  wages  likely  to  hold 
good  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  and  {b)  that  the  masters  for 
the  time  being  would  consider  it  outside  their  province  to  fix  any 
statutory  rate  of  wages  wherewith  to  bind  future  generations  of 
craftsmen. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  fines  were  definitely  fixed,, 
also  the  price  of  licences  in  crafts  which  had  to  be  *  purchased  * 
from  the  king  or  the  grand  seigneur  to  whom  they  belonged , 
though  in  regard  to  the  latter  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  small  sliding-scale,  the  maximum  price  being  fixed  by 
statute.  If  the  fluctuation  of  prices  affected  the  scale  of  wages, 
why  should  it  not  also  have  affected  the  scale  of  fines  and  fees  ? 

In  regard  to  the  other  point,  (6),  it  might  not  unjustifiably 
be  urged  that  if  the  prud'hommes  for  the  time  being  statutorily 
fixed  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  technical  processes  in 
detail,  and  a  large  number  of  other  matters  affecting  the  whole 
industrial  life  of  the  craftsmen,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
very  insuperable  objection  to  their  fixing  statutorily  the  rate  of 
wages  as  well. 

2.  That  the  very  nature  of  the  then  industrial  system,  based 
as  it  was  upon  a  very  long  apprenticeship  and  an  extended 
family  life,  greatly  discounted  the  importance  of  money- wages ; 
and  that  the  workman  or  workwoman  was  paid  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  Truck  system. 

*  AH  masters  were  excused  if  ill,  or  recently  bled,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty.  Also  during  the  confinement  and  recovery  of  their  wives— possibly  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  always  having  some  one  in  authority  in  the  house  at  night-in  case 
of  attempted  burglary. 
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For  this  view,  though  not  conclusively,  may  be  adduced  the 
three  following  quotations  from  the  statutes  of  the  cloth- workers,* 
the  tailors,^  and  the  strap-makers  ^  respectively : — 

(i)  The  master  may  hire  the  valet  *  if  they  can  agree  about 
the  price '  (pris), 

(ii)  '  Piece-work  journeymen  tailors  may  not  demand  other 
hire  {louier)  from  their  masters  than  the  right  price  (jpris)  which 
they  have  recently  used.' 

(iii)  'Any  strap-maker  who  hires  a  valet  on  any  day  must 
give  him  work  for  the  whole  week  for  the  payment  (/w€r.  Old  Fr. ; 
connected  with  low  Lat.  sense  of  forum  =  market-place  hire  ?) 
of  the  first  day  \i,e.  at  the  same  rate  of  payment?],  and  the  valet 
must  stop  the  whole  week  for  the  same  payment.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  the  above  instances  is  the 
word  used  other  than  a  general  one ;  whereas  the  price  given 
again  and  again  in  regard  to  fines,  or  achat  du  metier,  is  in 
livres,  sotcs,  and  deniers,  *  de  Parisis.'  Hence  it  jnay  be  inferred, 
not  without  some  justification,  that  pris,  louier,  and  fuer  are 
capable  of  being  interpreted  as  '  payment  in  kind,*  or  *  Truck,' 
as  well  as  *  cash  wages.*  But  where  there  is  so  little  evidence. 
It  is  unsafe  to  dogmatize.  The  lack  of  evidence  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  in  that,  where  there  is  virtually  no  light 
thrown  upon  wages  at  all,  there  is,  a  fortiori,  none  thrown  upon 
the  wages  of  women  as  compared  with  those  of  men.  From 
the  equal  industrial  footing  of  men  and  women  in  all  other  im- 
portant points,  and  from  the  generally  considerate  and  chivalrous 
tone  of  the  statutes — what  slight  differences  of  treatment  there 
are  being  apparently  due  to  the  just  and  manly  belief  that  men's 
greater  physical  strength  and  greater  natural  means  of  self- 
defence  were  reasons  why  they  should  monopolize  the  coarser 
and  harder  and  more  exhausting  kinds  of  labour,  rather  than 
reasons  why  women  should  be  still  further  handicapped  and 
made  to  feel  themselves  failures — one  may  perhaps  be  justified 
in  surmising  that  women  were  paid  on  the  same  basis  as 
men,  seeing  that  their  work  was  just  as  necessary,  and  that 
exactly  the  same  long  technical  training  and  the  same  standard 
of  excellence  in  their  respective  lines  was  rigidly  required  of 
both.     But  this  is  of  course  a  mere  surmise. 

It  will  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  above 
that  Boileau's  task  with  the  crafts  of  Paris  was  not  to  draw  up 
for  their  regulation  any  brand-new  bureaucratic  set  of  rules 
but  to  get  existing  traditions  and  customs  (many  of  them  of 

»  Craft  liii.  12.  «  Ibid.  Ivi.  7.  *  Ibid.  Ixxxvii.  35. 
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considerable  antiquity,  whatever  their  ultimate  origin)  properly 
verified,  drawn  up,  and  reduced  to  writing.  There  was  already 
in  existence  a  large  floating  oral  mass  of — to  borrow  terms 
from  Greek  constitutional  history; — ffea-fiol  or  vofufia.  Boileau 
was  the  Solon  who  was  to  have  these  properly  drafted  into 
j/ofioi.  Several  crafts  quote  concessions  granted  them  by  Philip 
Augustus ;  but  of  these  the  French  editors  of  the  Livre  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  independent  trace.  But  that  a  very 
large  number  of  recognized,  and  therefore  possibly  more  or  less 
organized,  trades  did  exist  before  Boileau's  time  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  the  quaint,  not  to  say  serio-cOmic,  diction- 
a.ry  of  Jean  de  Gajrlande,  placed  by  M.  Scheler  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Amongst  the  craftsmen  mentioned  by 
Jean  de  Garlande  are  the  saddle-makers,  shield-makers,  bridle- 
makers,  hatters,  skin-dressers,  bakers  (who  adulterated  the 
bread),  dyers  (whose  dye  makes  their  finger-nails  very  grimy, 
*  and  so  they  are  looked  down  on  by  nice-looking  women '), 
And  hucksters — the  *  Regrators  *  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  the 
Plowman — who  sent  their  servants  out  into  the  streets  to 
palm  off  *  dear  cherries  and  unripe  apples  to  students,  to  take 
them  in/^ 

In  the  Bole  de  la  Taille  at  Paris  in  1292^  several  women  are  rated 
whose  trades  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  earlier  Livre  des  Metiers, 
possibly  because  such  trades  may  not  then  have  been  in  a 
sufficiently  developed  state  to  have  already  allowed  of  the 
formation  of  a  Corps  de  Metier, 

Turning  now  more  closely  to  the  crafts  worked  by  women 
in  the  Livre  des  Metiers,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  the 
^stablissemens  of  one  craft  in  full.  The  *  Fileresses  a  petits 
fuseaux,'^  or  silk-spinsters  who  used  small  spindles,  are  fairly 
typical  not  only  of  the  women's  crafts  but  of  the  crafts  generally. 
And  their  statutes  also  present  the  unique  feature  of  a  specially 
mentioned  written  contract : — 

1.  Whosoever  wishes  to  spin  silk  on  the  small  spindle  at  Paris 
may  do  so  freely,  provided  she  works  according  to  the  uses  and 
customs  of  the  craft,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

2.  No  one  may  or  must  work  at  the  aforesaid  craft  on  any 
day  appointed  for  a  festival  by  the  town  community. 

3.  No    one    may  or    must    take   or    have    more   than    two 

^  Lexicographic  Latine  du  Xlh  et  du  XIIP  Si^cle  {Jean  de  GarlandCy  Alexandre 
Neckaniy  et  Adam  du  Petit-Pont).  By  A.  Scheler.  Leipzig,  1867,  8vo.  Brit.  Museum 
Catalogue,  12934,  f.  8  (4). 

a  Printed  by  H.  G^raud  in  his  Paris  sous  Philippe  le  Bel,  Paris,  1887.  4U. 
Brit.  Mus.,  Cat.  Desk  H  18.  »  Craft  xxxvi. 
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apprentices  only,  nor  take  them  for  less  than  seven  years  of 
service  and  20«.  Parisian,  which  the  apprentice  must  pay  to  the 
employer,^  or  eight  years  without  a  premium  ;  but  the  employer 
may  take  longer  service  and  more  money,  if  she  can  get  it. 

4.  No  man  or  woman  in  the  aforesaid  craft  may  or  must  hire 
another's  apprentice  or  craftswoman  until  such  time  as  she  shall 
have  done  and  completed  her  time. 

5.  No  man  or  woman  of  the  aforesaid  craft  may  or  must  take 
apprentices  unless  the  agreement  is  made  and  recorded  before 
the  jures^  of    the  craft  and  before  two    preudesfames  of   the 

.craft,  or  three,  who  are  crafts  women  of  the  craft.  And  the  ap- 
prentices may  not  put  their  hand  to  the  craft  aforesaid  until  the 
contract  has  been  recorded  by  the  jures  in  the  aforesaid  manner, 
arid  until  they  have  paid  sixpence  to  the  jures  for  their  work  and 
their  trouble  ;  and  by  this  sixpence  the  jures  are  bound  to  have 
the  agreement  put  into  writing,  and  to  retain  the  document  in 
their  keeping,  so  that,  if  contention  arise  between  the  parties,  the 
truth  may  be  known  by  this  means. 

6.  If  any  craftswoman  transfers  her  apprentice  by  sale,  she 
cannot  and  must  not  take  another  apprentice  until  the  full  time 
has  elapsed  for  which  she  took  the  apprentice  whom  she  has 
sold.* 

7.  When  any  apprentices  have  completed  their  time,  or  have 
bought  themselves  out,*  they  must  pay  sixpence  to  the  jures,  and 
swear  on  the  saints  or  pledge  their  word  to  keep  and  practise  the 
craft  well  and  loyally,  in  the  aforesaid  manner.  But  such  an  one 
may  not  take  an  apprentice  herself,  nor  employ  a  workwoman, 
until  she  shall  have  worked  at  the  aforesaid  craft  as  a  work- 
woman herself  or  ( ?  for  so  long  altogether)  as  an  apprentice.  And 
this  has  been  decided  by  the  preudesfames  of  the  trade,  because 

^  The  grammar  of  the  Livre  des  Metiers  is  very  loose,  and  masculine  words  are 
frequently  used  where  the  sense  is  quite  obviously  feminine,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  noticed  '  ouvriere '  where  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  reference 
is  to  a  man.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  scribe  who  reduced  the  statutes 
to  writing  may  have  taken  the  statutes  of  an  essentially  masculine  craft  as  a  model, 
and  forgotten  to  alter  the  pronouns,  &c.,  when  writing  out  the  statutes  of  an 
essentially  feminine  one.  Where  therefore  the  statute  says  *  master,'  and  *  mistress ' 
is  obviously  meant,  I  have  translated  by  the  neutral  '  employer/ 

2  The  words  used  to  designate  the  jxir^s  vary  so  much  that  to  avoid  confusion  I 
have  transcribed  by  juris  only. 

>  Under  grave  circumstances,  such  as  serious  illness,  or  financial  collapse,  which 
would  prevent  the  mistress  fulfilling  her  contract  with  the  apprentice,  the  trans- 
ference of  non-time-expired  apprentices  to  some  other  employer  approved  by  the 
juris f  for  a  sum  down,  was  permitted. 

*  Unusually  capable  apprentices  who  had  become  quite  fit  to  do  adults'  work  and 
to  earn  a  salary  thereby  might  buy  themselves  out  of  the  remainder  of  their  time, 
and  become  valets  or  chamberiSres  forthwith. 
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it  does  not  seem  to  them  that  a  woman  can  be  qualified  to  teacb 
another  miless  she  has  herself  learned  from  a  mistress  for  seven 
whole  years.  And  by  the  sixpence  the  jures  are  bound  to  cancel 
the  former  agreement. 

8.  If  any  employer  transfers  her  apprentice  by  sale,  the  jurif^ 
who  superintend  the  craft  must  have  sixpence  from  her  who  sells 
and  from  her  who  buys.  And  this  money  the  jures  have  for  their 
work  and  their  trouble  in  keeping  the  craft,  and  for  the  record  of 
the  agreement  which  they  put  in  writing. 

9.  If  a  woman  from  outside  Paris  comes  to  Paris  to  work  at 
the  aforesaid  craft,  she  may  not  and  must  not  begin  to  work  at 
the  aforesaid  craft,  nor  must  any  one  set  her  to  work,  until  such 
time  as  it  is  ascertained  that  she  knows  how  to  work  according 
to  the  uses  and  customs  of  the  craft,  and  until  she  has  sworn  or 
pledged  her  word  to  the  jures  that  she  will  do  and  keep  the 
craft  well  and  loyally  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 

10.  The  aforesaid  craft  has  two  jures  (masc.)^  sworn  on  oath 
on  behalf  of  the  king,  which  jures  the  Provost  of  Paris  appoints 
and  removes  at  his  will.  The  jures  swear  on  the  saints  that 
they  will  well  and  loyally  keep  the  trade  according  to  their  power, 
and*that  they  will  report  to  the  Provost  of  Paris,  or  to  his  deputy, 
as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can,  all  infringements  which  they 
shall  learn  to  have  been  committed. 

11.  Whosoever  shall  infringe  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall 
pay  5s,  to  the  king  for  every  conviction ;  of  which  os.  the  two 
jures  must  have  12d.  by  the  hand  of  the  Provost  of  Paris  for  the 
cost  and  expense  they  incur  in  keeping  the  trade.  And  they 
are  excused  the  *  guet,'  on  account  of  their  labour  and  trouble  in 
keeping  the  trade  for  the  king. 

12.  The  silk-spinsters  are  exempt  from  taxation  when  buying 
and  selling  things  belonging  to  their  craft.^ 

A  large  number  of  trades  also  employed  women,  though  not 
exclusively.  It  must  suffice  to  supplement  the  above  account  of 
the  silk-spinsters  with  brief  excerpts  from  the  statutes  of  other 
crafts. 

The  silkwomen  who  used  large  spindles  are  almost  alone  in 

>  *  Preudeshomes.'  There  is  some  little  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  male  juris 
found  in  the  trades  worked  by  women.  If  the  juri  could  only  be  an  expert  member 
of  his  own  craft,  how  could  a  man  attain  to  that  position  among  the  Fileresses  ?  I 
am  not  able  to  offer  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

2  This  was  a  tax  levied  on  both  parties  when  conmiodities  changed  hands  by 
sale  or  purchase.  It  reminds  one  of  the  modern  Italian  tax  which  makes  it  not 
uncommon  to  see  things  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop-windows  with  a  postage-stamp 
attached  to  them. 
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mentioning  any  of  the  processes  used  in  their  manufacture — 
'  desvudier,  filer,  doubler,  et  retordre ' — divide,  spin,  double,  and 
twine.  They  might  not  take  more  than  three  apprentices,^  except 
from  among  their  own  or  their  husband's  children  born  in  lawful 
wedlock.  The  women  in  the  silk-trade  seem  to  have  been 
pecuUarly  open  to  the  temptation  of  turning  a  dishonest  penny 
by  selling  or  pawning  to  Jews  and  Lombards  the  raw  silk 
given  out  to  them  to  spin,  and  clandestinely  substituting  inferior 
material.  The  same  offence  was  committed  again  and  again  at  a 
later  period  by  English  workmen,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  seem 
to  have  been  powerless  to  check  it.^ 

Among  the  fastening-makers,^  if  a  valet  married  he  was  not 
permitted  to  teach  the  trade  to  his  wife  until  he  had  been  *  out 
of  his  time '  for  a  full  year  and  a  day ;  for  his  wife  would  be, 
technically,  his  apprentice,  and  the  above  was  the  invariable 
rule  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  apprentices  by  aspirants  to  the 
maitrise. 

Eibbon-making  *  was  a  woman's  craft.  No  mistresses  might 
warp  thread  with  silk,  '  for  such  work  is  false  and  bad,  and  must 
be  burnt  if  found.'  This  trade  was  supervised  by  sbL  juris,  three 
masters  and  three  mistresses  of  the  craft,  who  *  swore  on  the 
saints '  to  report  to  the  Provost  or  his  deputy  all  violations  of 
the  statutes  of  the  craft  which  they  might  discover. 

Girls  apprenticed  merely  as  seamstresses  to  hose-makers^ 
served  only  for  the  very  short  term  of  two  years,  and  paid  a  pre- 
mium of  20s.  The  duration  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  varied 
widely,  and  not  necessarily  pari  passu  with  the  complexity  of  the 
process  to  be  learned.  Seven  years  was  a  common  term,  and  in 
a  few  it  ran  to  ten  or  even  twelve  years. 

^  Almost  all  crafts  exempted  the  master's  or  mistress's  own  children,  more  rarely 
other  relatives  as  well,  from  the  very  strict  conditions  attached  to  the  taking  of 
(sc.  '  alien '  or  '  outside ')  apprentices.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the 
need  of  safeguarding  the  health,  training,  and  welfare  generally  of  children  who 
were  virtually  adopted  for  several  of  their  most  plastic  years  into  a  strange  family, 
partly  because  it  was  felt  to  be  superfluous  to  make  rules  insisting  that  a  master 
should  treat  his  own  children  properly.  That  the  child  apprenticed  on  easy  terms 
to  its  own  parent  should  be  '  lawfully  born '  is  constantly  insisted  on.  What  became 
of  the  child's  future  if  it  was  illegitimate  does  not  appear.  Possibly  it  might  be 
disposed  of  as  an  *■  outside '  apprentice,  in  which  case  it  would  receive  the  same 
protection  from  the  heads  of  the  craft  as  others  similarly  placed. 

*  See  Statutes  at  Large,  20  Chas.  II.  c.  6,  §  3  ;  1  Anne,  c.  18  ;  13  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  very  poor  and  uneducated  persons,  the  conditions  of  whose 
existence  is  not  productive  of  self-respect,  are  especially  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the 
temptation  of  petty  pilfering.  The  possession  of  a  secure  '  living  wage,'  combined 
with  the  sobering  and  steadying  influence  of  political  freedom,  and  especially  of 
political  responsibilities,  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  industrial  morals. 

'  Craft  XXV.  12.  *  Ibid,  xxxviii.  ^  Ibid,  xxxix.  7. 
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The  8ilk-handkerchief  weavers*  were  women.  They  were 
restricted  to  two  apprentices,  one  '  alien '  and  one  of  their  own 
family.  The  '  alien '  served  for  seven  years  and  paid  a  premium  of 
20«.,  or  eight  years  without  a  premium.  No  mistress  might  buy 
silk  from  Jews  or  silk-spinsters  or  any  one  else,  regular  silk- 
merchants  alone  excepted.  This  is  clearly  to  keep  temptation 
out  of  the  way  of  the  silkwomen  already  alluded  to.  No  weaver 
is  herself  to  pawn  any  of  her  work  to  Lombards  or  Jews  or  *  any 
other  manner  of  person.'  They  seem  to  have  been  mostly  Italians 
who  introduced  this  iniquitous  practice  of  lending  money  on 
pledge  into  industrial  France.  There  were,  no  mak  jures  in  this 
trade ;  it  was  *  kept '  by  three  preudesfames,  who  were  sworn  by 
the  Provost  at  the  Chatelet  to  keep  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  and  to  report  all  violation  of  rules  whenever  they  dis- 
covered cases.  A  later  marginal  note  on  the  MS.  gives  the 
names  of  Johana  la  Pie,  of  the  Rue  du  Guet,  Hondee  de  Fosses,, 
and  Aelesia  de  Meld  [is],  as  preudesfames. 

The  flax-dressers^  were  either  all  women  or  women  and 
men.  No  flax-dresser  might  have  more  than  one  *  alien " 
apprentice  (the  word  is  the  feminine  form),  who  was  to  serve 
for  six  years  with  a  premium  (40s.)  or  eight  without,  *  for  the 
mistresses  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  teach  one  apprentice  well.** 
But  a  mistress  may  employ  as  many  fully  qualified  workwomen, 
as  she  pleases.  None  of  the  flax-dressing  processes  could  be 
done  properly  by  artificial  light,  and  hence  night- work  was 
forbidden. 

Hemp  and  thread  merchants  ^  might  be  accompanied  on  their 
business  travels  by  their  wives  and  children,  but  not  by  their 
valets  or  chamberUres ;  but  these  latter  might  take  his  place 
if  the  master  was  ill  and  did  not  happen  to  have  a  wife  or 
children. 

The  masters  and  mistresses  among  the  pin-makers  *  were 
bound  to  administer  an  oath  *'  on  the  saints '  to  all  boys  and 
girls  admitted  as  apprentices  that  they  would  keep  faithfully  all 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  craft.  If  the  employer  neglected 
this  duty,  he  or  she  might  be  fined.  [This  statute  perhaps 
belongs  to  a  later  date.] 

Among  the  tallow-chandlers,^  if  a  master  died,  the  appren- 
tices were  bound  to  finish  their  term  of  service  under  his  widow,, 
or,  if  the  wife  died  first,  under  her  widower.  This  may  mean 
that  both  women  and  men  took  the   maltnse  of  the  craft  inde- 

^  Craft  xliv.  -  Ibid.  Ivii..  3  Ibid.  Iviii. 

*  Ibid.  Ix.  •'  Ibid.  Ixiv. 
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pendently  of  any  family  relation,  or  it  may  mean  that  even  in 
case  of  the  wife's  death  the  apprentice  would  be  bound  to  remain 
where  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort  and 
supervision,  in  regard  to  the  proper  provision  of  which  all  candi- 
dates for  the  mattrise  were  required  by  the  jures  to  furnish 
guarantees. 

The  statutes  of  the  writing-table-makers  *  are  noticeable 
because  of  later  additions  in  the  Sorbonne  MS.,  which  introduce 
a  quite  fresh  order  of  ideas.  These  at  once  recall  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  English  social  and  religious  gilds,  con- 
cerning which  Bichard  II.  ordered  a  parliamentary  return  in 
1388.*  Thus  no  man  or  woman  whatsoever  may  enter  the  craft 
until  he  or  she  has  paid  5s,  to  the  king,  2s.  to  the  jures,  and 
lias  subscribed  5s.  to  the  brotherhood  or  charitable  fraternity. 
This  latter  is  not  an  ordinary  feature  of  the  Livre  des  Metiers. 
Another  article  provides  for  the  inheritance  of  the  nialtrise  by 
the  (legitimate)  children  of  a  deceased  master,  and  none  is  to 
say  them  nay — i.e.,  the  craft  is  by  this  time  becoming  a  mere 
matter  of  money  and  privilege,  rather  than  an  admirable  means 
of  industrial  training  and  the  attainment  of  practical  solid 
worth.  And  again,  if  any  man  or  woman  of  the  craft  died,  each 
master's  house  was  to  send  one  person  to  the  funeral  to  go  avec 
le  cors,  and  whoever  failed  to  appear  was  fined  half  a  pound  of 
wax,  for  the  light  which  was  kept  burning  in  the  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint.  This  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
English  gilds,  but  few  of  the  crafts  in  the  Livre  des  Metiers  had 
as  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  in  which  a  patron  saint  was  thought  to 
be  a  necessity. 

There  are  some  interesting  items  in  the  statutes  of  the  cooks.* 
No  one  is  to  set  up  a  stall  or  open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  cooked 
food  who  is  not  an  expert  cook.  The  meat  must  be  fresh  and 
of  good  quality,  and  cooked,  salted,  and  prepared  *  well  and 
sufficiently.'  No  one  is  to  sell  black  puddings,  for  such  are 
'  perilleuse  viande.'  And  no  one  is  to  make  unpleasant  remarks 
about  any  one  else's  cooking,  so  long  as  the  fare  is  good.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  women  had  anything  to  do  with  this- 
craft. 

A  poulterer's  ^  widow  had  every  right  to  carry  on  her  late 
husband's  business ;  but  if  she  married  again,  and  outside  the 
craft,  she  must  *  purchase  the  trade  ' — i.e.,  take  out  a  licence  at  Or 
fee.     No  poulterer  who  was  not  de  jure  a  master  could  hope 

1  Craft  Ixviii.  ^  qi  Toulmin  Smith's  English  Gilds,  passim, 

3  Graft  Ixix.  *  Ibid.  Ixx. 
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to  become  one  by  marrying  a  mistress-poolterer  in  her  own 
right :  he  most  qualify  in  the  regular  way.  But  any  qualified 
woman  could  acquire  the  maitrise  in  the  ordinary  way  '  as  freely 
as  a  man  in  every  respect.' 

The  belt  and  strap-makers  ^  had  the  clause  which  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  apprentice  manning  before  he  was  out 
of  his  time,  and  earning  a  salary,  and  preferring  to  dine  at  home 
with  his  wife,  the  master  must  allow  him  fourpence  a  day 
instead  of  his  board,  or  about  one-and-sixpence  modem 
value. 

A  second  craft  of  strap-makers^  was  a  very  clannish  one. 
Members'  orphans  left  in  poor  circumstances  were  to  be  appren- 
ticed by  the  jures.  No  girl  might  be  apprenticed  in  the  trade 
imless  she  was  a  member's  daughter,  and  no  mistress  might  take 
apprentices  of  either  sex  unless  she  was  a  member's  wife.  There 
is  one  clause  in  the  regulations  which  shows  that  the  strap- 
makers  had  formerly  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  '  revolted 
daughters.'     The  sixteenth  clause  runs  : — 

' .  .  .  This  was  decided  formerly  by  the  jures,  because 
girls  left  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  began  the  craft,  and  took 
apprentices ;  and  when  they  had  rioted  and  squandered  all  they 
had  stolen  from  their  fathers  and  mothers,  they  went  back  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  could  not  fail  them' — clearly  the 
medifiBval  parent  was  a  long-suffering  person — *  with  less  money 
and  more  sins.' 

The  milliners  *  seem,  not  unnaturally,  to  have  been  women, 
though  apparently  men  might  work  in  the  trade  if  they  fulfilled 
all  the  ordinary  conditions.  No  woman  or  man  might,  however, 
take  apprentices  or  employ  workwomen  unless  she  or  he  had 
regularly  learned  the  trade,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
capitalist  to  exploit  cheap  feminine  labour  as  a  speculation.  No 
employers  might  send  their  girl-apprentices  or  workwomen  for 
instruction  to  the  house  of  any  Jew,  mercer,  or  embroiderer, 
unless  his  wife  were  also  *  in  the  business  ' — a  good  rule  which 
would  protect  young  women  from  annoyance  or  risk  of  the  kind 
disclosed  in  the  recent  Labour  Commission  Eeport  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Women,  at  the  hands  of  the  foremen  in  certain 
factories. 

The  freshwater  fishermen  *  of  Paris  were  bound  to  be  respect- 
able and  trustworthy  men  of  good  repute.  Their  widows  might 
continue  their  trade,  but  no  other  widow  could  become  a  fishwife 

•   1  Craft  Ixxxiii.  7.  2  /^/j,  Ixxxvii.     See  §  16. 

''  Ibid,  xcv.^  *  Ibid.  c. 
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except  by  the  purchase  of  a  licence.  Wives  and  children  of 
fishermen  who  were  ill  or  outremer  might  carry  on  the  trade 
temporarily.  No  fisherman  or  fishwife  was  allowed  to  use  bad 
language  to  the  inspectors  for  doing  their  bounden  duty,  under 
penalty  of  a  10s.  fine. 

The  inquiry  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  paper  was 
undertaken  to  see  whether  it  would  shed  any  light,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  organization,  or  the  absence  of  organization, 
of  craftswomen  in  England  during  the  same  or  a  succeeding 
period.  It  must  unfortunately  be  admitted  that,  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  inquiry  has  proved  singularly  barren  of  results.  The 
history  of  the  English  working- woman,  in  so  far  as  she  might 
be  called  an  economic  craftswoman  at  all,  rather  than  a  domestic 
worker,  is,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  almost  a  tabula 
rasa.  What  little  evidence  there  is  scattered  about  the  statute 
book  and  in  literature  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  is  of  the  most  fragmentary  and  isolated  description.  That 
the  majority  were  unpaid  domestic  workers  rather  than  wage- 
earners  may  perhaps  be  the  explanation  of  37  Edw.  III.  c.  6, 
which  otherwise  presents  the  curious  anomaly  (at  least,  so  male 
workers  would  now  consider  it)  of  restricting  the  labour-con- 
ditions of  men  by  law  and  leaving  the  women  to  unlimited 
freedom  of  competition :  *  It  is  ordained  that  the  artificers, 
handicraft  people,  hold  them  every  one  to  one  mystery  [  =  mestier, 
m6tier),  which  he  will  choose  between  this  and  the  said  feast  of 
Candlemas.  And  two  of  every  craft  shall  be  chosen  to  survey, 
that  none  use  other  craft  than  the  same  which  he  hath 
chosen.  .  .  .  But  the  intent  of  the  King  and  of  his  Council  is 
that  women,  that  is  to  say,  brewers,  bakers,  carders  and  spinners^ 
and  workers  as  well  of  wool  as  of  linen  cloth  and  of  silk,  braw- 
desters  and  breakers  of  wools  '  {i.e.,  all  who  can  do  anjrthing  per- 
taining to  the  food  and  clothing  of  a  household),  *  and  all  other 
that  do  use  and  work  all  [?]  handyworks,  may  freely  use  and  work 
as  they  have  done  before  this  time,  without  any  impeachment,  or 
being  restrained  by  this  ordinance.' 

There  was  however  one  English  craft  in  which  women  seem 
much  more  unequivocally  to  have  been  employed  on  a  regular  in- 
dustrial basis — viz.  that  of  the  London  silkwomen.  These  com- 
plained bitterly  of  Lombard  and  other  foreign  competition  in 
1455,  and  an  Act  was  passed  for  their  defence — viz.  33  Henry 
VI.  c.  6  :— 

*  Whereas  it  is  showed  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  in  his 
No.  18. — VOL.  V.  Q 
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said  Parliament,  by  the  grievons  complaint  of  the  silkwomen  and 
spinners  of  the  mystery  and  occupation  of  silk-working  within 
the  city  of  London,  how  that  divers  Lombards  and  other  strangers, 
imagining  to  destroy  the  .said  mystery,  and  all  such  virtuous 
occupations  of  women  in  the  said  realm,  to  enrich  themselves  .  .  . 
have  brought,  and  daily  go  about  to  bring  into  the  said  realm, 
such  silk  so  made,  wrought,  and  twined,  ribbands  and  chains 
falsely  and  deceitfully  wrought  ...  in  no  manner  wise  bringing 
any  good  silk  unwrought,  as  they  were  wont  to  bring  hereto- 
fore. .  .  .  For  reformation  whereof,'  &c.  This  Lombard  com- 
petition continued,  however,  for  in  1463  another  Act  was  passed, 
1  Edw.  IV.  c.  3,  and  nearly  twenty  years  later  still  a  third  to 
the  same  effect  (22  Edw.  IV.  c.  3). 

There  is  very  little  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
English  craftswomen  either  in  the  statutes  of  the  gilds  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1388,  or  in  the 
records  of  the  London  City  Companies.  Reference  is  incidentally 
made  to  a  working  woman  in  the  statutes  of  the  Gild  of  Fullers 
at  Lincoln,^  but  she  is  clearly  a  serving-maid  who  might  be  called 
in  to  lend  a  hand  when  required,  and  not  a  regular  craftswoman. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  no  craftsman  is  to  work  with  a 
woman  '  at  the  pole '  unless  she  is  either  the  master's  wife  or 
servant.  Women  are  mentioned  with  some  frequency  in  the 
records  of  the  London  City  Companies,  but  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  privileges  and  feastings  and  id  genus  omne,  to  which 
they  were  invited  or  permitted  access  by  their  masculine  relatives, 
and  had  little  to  do  with  their  practising  the  crafts  as  regular 
members  of  the  army  of  industry.  There  is,  however,  an  order  of 
the  Drapers'  Company  ^  in  1503  in  reference  to  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  fellowship  taking  an  apprentice  ;  and  an  ordinance  of  1505 
'  recognized  the  right  of  sisters,  freed  in  the  fellowship,  to  take 
apprentices.  .  .  .  The  ordinances  protect  them  also  from  arrest 
in  their  business  by  other  members  without  leave  given. '  A  notice 
of  a  meeting  of  the  whole  company  in  1540  to  reform  their 
ordinances  mentions  the  object  in  so  doing  to  be  * ...  to  unite 
and  knit  together  brother  and  sister  in  perfect  love  and  charity.' 
Sisters,  when  they  were  buried,  had  the  use  of  the  best  pall — a 
curious  little  touch. 

But  all  such  scattered  and  imperfect  notices  look  very  meagre 
beside  the  full,  concise,  and  methodically  catalogued  details  of  the 
Livre  des  Metiers.     Was  the  French  character  already  marked, 

1  Toulmin  Smith,  English  Oilds,  p.  180. 

•^  W.  Herbert,  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  note. 
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even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a  liking  for  reasonableness 
and  lucidity? 

One  or  two  minor  reflections  suggest  themselves. 

1.  That  the  thirteenth-century  trade  customs  which  rigidly 
insisted  on  good  work  must  incidentally  have  safeguarded  the 
workpeople's  health.  Adulteration,  greed,  and  fraud  involve  the 
sanitary  and  factory  inspector. 

2.  That  the  apprenticeship  system,  in  which  the  master  and 
his  wife  rather  than  the  children's  parents  (with  whom  the 
children  were  not  living)  were  held  responsible,  not  only  for  their 
proper  feeding,  clothing,  and  lodging,  but  for  their  industrial  and 
moral  training  as  well,  precluded  the  possibility  of  irrespon- 
sible sweating.  If  the  apprentice  was  so  miserable  that  he  ran 
away,  the  master  could  not  claim  damages  against  the  parent,  nor 
could  he  take  any  other  apprentice  till  the  former  one's  time  had 
fully  elapsed,  while  the  apprentice  on  the  other  hand  had  to  face 
the  possible  ri;iin  of  his  whole  future  career.  But  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  a  master's  tyranny,  the  apprentice  had  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  jures.  Apprentices  were  no  doubt  often  sufficiently 
tiresome  :  we  hear  of  them  running  away  out  of  *  folour  et 
jolivete,'  expressive  terms  signifjdng,  MM.  Lespinasse  and  Bon- 
nardot  tell  us,  *  humeur  petulante'  and  *jeunesse  de  caractere.' 
Nevertheless  the  way  of  transgressors  was  made  hard,  for  both 
sides,  and  the  way  of  self-respect  and  of  dignified  and  manly 
citizenship  comparatively  easy. 

One  rather  large  problem,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest 
an  answer,  presents  itself.  What  is  the  reason  behind  the 
undoubted  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Livre  des  Metiers  of 
the  modern  view  that  good  industrial  training  and  anything 
above  a  bare  subsistence  wage  are  unnecessary  and  superfluous 
for  working  women,  because  their  labour  is  *  merely  a  bye-product 
before  marriage '  ?  ^ 

Possibly  the  industrial  population  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  too  sparse  for  there  not  to  have  been  work  and  to 
spare  for  all  willing  hands.  Yet  the  Bole  de  la  Taille  of  1292 
does  not  give  a  sparse  population  for  a  mediaeval   city.      The 

*  This  view  seems  to  be  based  on  two  not  very  justifiable  assumptions:  (i.)  That 
every  working  woman  will  marry ;  that  she  will  never  be  left  a  widow  with  children 
to  rear  and  support ;  that  her  husband  will  invariably  be  able  (and  willing)  to 
maintain  her  and  their  children  in  decent  comfort,  (ii.)  That  no  unmarried 
working  woman  ever  has  a  widowed  mother  or  other  relatives  dependent  on  her.  It 
is  perhaps  needful,  though  it  should  not  be,  to  point  out  that  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  By  working  women  is  meant  all  who  have  to  depend  upon  their 
own  exertions  for  a  livelihood  in  whatever  way. 

Q  2 
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existence  of  at  least  one  hundred  different  crafts  implies  a  fairly 
large  general  population.  And  the  establissemens  state  that  the 
'unemployed'  of  certain  trades  are  to  collect  to  be  hired  in 
certain  open  spaces  when  they  want  work,  and  to  collect  in  an 
orderly  and  decent  manner,  *  demonstrating  *  a  la  Tower  Hill 
being  expressly  forbidden. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
common  life  of  the  people  and  the  mediaeval  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  high  place  assigned  there  to  the  Madonna,  exercised  a 
powerfully  restraining  influence  upon  masculine  self-assertion, 
and  refined  the  personal  bearing  of  men  towards  women. ^ 

Or  again,  to  answer  this  question,  it  might  be  necessary  first 
to  investigate  the  whole  intricate  subject  of  the  legal  status  of 
women  in  all  its  ins  and  outs  during  the  middle  ages,  to  compare 
it  with  their  legal  status  now,  and  to  examine  the  connection 
between  political  disfranchisement  and  *  economic  contempt/ 

Or  it  may  be  all  these  things  and  more,  together.  Or  none  of 
them. 

E.  Dixon 

^  This  comparative  gentleness  and  consideration  for  women  is  very  noticeable  at 
the  present  day  among  the  masses  of  menues  gens  in  Northern  Italy,  which  is,  of 
course,  Catholic.  Legally  the  North  Italian  woman  stands  on  a  far  lower  level 
than  the  Englishwoman.  But  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
everyday  life*  she  is  treated  by  the  men  of  the  same  social  class  with  infinitely  more 
courtesy  and  respect. 


KEVIEWS 

Bimetallism  Examined,    By  T.  Lloyd.     (London,  1894.) 

Upholders  of  a  particular  policy  often  differ  widely  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rest  their  common  belief.  Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  criticises 
somewhat  sharply  the  cost  of  production  theory  of  value,  regarded  by 
some  monometallists  as  their  principal  support,  and  also  dissents  from 
Lord  Farrer's  views  on  the  relation  of  credit  to  prices,  but  nevertheless 
maintains  in  the  strongest  way  that  bimetallism  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. He  deals  with  most  of  the  stock  bimetallic  arguments  in  a 
rather  summary  way.  The  appeal  to  French  experience  previous  to 
1873  is  met  by  the  statement  *  that  during  the  seventy  years  of  its 
nominal  existence  in  its  integrity,  French  bimetallism  was  never  opera- 
tive '  (p.  35).  Again,  the  quantity  theory  of  money  value '  is  not  merely 
misleading  but  is  utterly  wrong '  (p.  50).  Further,  *  in  contending  that 
the  Governments,  if  they  all  combined,  could  enforce  bimetallism,  the 
Bimetallists  are  practically  maintaining  that  Governments  can  work 
miracles  '  (p.  81).  But  these  general  positions,  even  though  accompanied 
by  references  to  monetary  history,  do  little  towards  advancing  the 
discussion  ;  they  have  been  worn  threadbare  by  previous  disputants. 
Much  fresher  and  more  instructive  is  the  examination  of  the  political 
side  of  the  subject.  Without  fully  accepting  Mr.  Lloyd's  opinion  that 
the  great  continental  bank  reserves  are  really  war  chests,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  acting  as  a  basis  for  credit  circulation,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  disposition  to  store  up  gold  is  a  factor  that  the  advocates 
of  the  double  standard  should  take  into  account.  The  difficulty  likely  to 
be  met  in  securing  agreement  on  a  common  ratio  is  also  forcibly  put. 
France  would  lose  heavily  by  any  value  for  silver  much  lower  than 
the  old  15^ :  1.  That  ratio,  however,  could  hardly  be  accepted  by 
England :  it  is  too  much  above  the  market  rate,  and,  besides,  its  effect 
in  stimulating  the  production  of  silver  would  of  itself  make  it 
unsuitable. 

The  account  of  the  recent  financial  situation  of  the  United  States, 
though  a  little  apart  from  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Lloyd  in  arguing  against 
bimetallism  misapprehends  the  provision  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution as  to  '  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts '  (p.  75). 
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That  regulation  applies  only  to  state,  not  to  congresaional  legialation. 
A  biraetailic  system  might  legally  be  established  by  a  federal 
enactment. 

C.  F.  Bastable 


The  History  of  Currency,  1252-1894.     By  W.  A.  Shaw.  M.A. 
(Loudon  :  Wilsons  and  Mihie.) 

A  LABOE  measure  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  this  book  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  fact  that  it  undertakes  a  task  hitherto  only 
attempted  in  piece-meal — a  rhtivil-,  namely,  of  the  monetary  history 
of  mediffival  and  mcidern  Europe.     To  have  done  something  to  satisfy 
the  lack  of  trustworthy  information  on  this  subject,  even  by  means  of 
'an  elementary  test-book,'  constitutes  no  small  contribution  to  economic 
literature.     This  task,  involving  as  it  does  the  examination  of  a  masa  ] 
of  facts  and  figui-es  often  irreconcilable  as  they  stand,  in  a  field  of  I 
inquiry  which  presents  few  opportunities  for  easy  theorising,  is  enough 
to  discourage  all  but  the  most  earnest  student.     Mr.  Shaw  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fairly  intelligible  perspective  out  of  what 
at  first  sight  might  appear  inextricable  confusion.     In  this,  of  course, 
he  is  materially  assisted  by  the  broadly  marked  periods  into  which  the 
subject  naturally  falls,  the  first  ending  with  the  discovery  of  Amerioa  I 
in  1492,  the  second  with  the  completion  of  the  first  cycle  of  influences  I 
due  to  the  inflow  of  silver  from   that  continent  (1660),  and  the  third  I 
bringing  us  down  to  the  problems  of  the  present  day.      Each  period  I 
has,  as  Mr.  Shaw  points  out,  its  distinctive  features,  but  taken  in  sue*  I 
cession  they  illustrate  the  progressive  steps  towards  a  definite  theory  * 
of  the  regulation  of  coinage.     A  book  which  reviews  the  history  of  the 
complicated  currency  changes  of  the  chief  European  nations  during  the 
last  six  centuries,  must  largely  take  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the 
central  law  of  coinage  called  after  Elizabeth's  adviser,  Sir  Thorn 
Gresham.     It  would  have  conduced  to  greater  clearness  however,  1 
Mr.  Shaw  devoted  a  page  or  two  to  an  exposition  of  the  Gresham  Lafi 
(which  is  not  even  named),  in  its  various  forms   and  applications,  i 
outlined,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  an  early  numbor  of  this  Journal 
He  would  then  have  been  in  a  jwsitioji  to  proccefl  with  ij:ri:atcr  uonfla 
deuce  to  its  illustration  in  his  liisti^rii  i  (he  laif 

of  gravitation  were  taken  for  gnuiciL'<  I  ■  lok ' 

engineering. 

As  regards  method  of   trui 

i  monetary  experience  of  eacii  coumrj   i 

^  down  the  endleaa  ohaogea  and  c 
and  standard  as  they  o 
intricate  details, 
inevitable,  but  c 
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main  features  in  a  few  easily  comprehended  conclusions.  The  histo- 
rical part  of  the  book  is  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  help  of  diagrams, 
saved  from  degenerating  into  a  bare  chronicle  of  events  only  interest- 
ing, at  best,  when  viewed  as  stages  in  a  process  of  evolution. 

In  the  first  period  attention  is  naturally  directed  less  to  the  infant 
commerce  of  England,  than  to  the  already  fairly-developed  systems  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  But  beneath  the  ceaseless  changes  of 
coinage,  often  very  difficult  to  understand,  Mr.  Shaw  traces  a  constant 
tendency  to  a  fall  of  prices,  caused  by  an  expansion  of  commercial 
activity,  alongside  a  stationary,  and  therefore  inadequate,  supply  of 
the  precious  metals.  This  contraction  of  values  was,  in  large  measure, 
the  cause  of  the  arbitrary  and  utterly  futile  enactments  passed  by  the 
several  governments  to  retain  for  themselves  a  larger  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  than  the  natural  balance  of  trade  could  justify.  The 
difficulties  introduced  by  this  normal  appreciation  of  the  metallic 
medium  were  enhanced  by  others  pecuHar  to  the  age,  by  the  practical 
impossibility  of  trafficking  the  coins  of  one  nation  against  those  of 
another,  or  of  retaining  anything  like  a  common  ratio  between  the 
metals  in  the  face  of  constant  proclamations  to  alter  it,  by  the  crafty 
manipulations  of  merchant  exchangers,  and  even  by  the  deliberate 
debasement  by  governments  of  the  standard  of  fineness. 

The  second  period,  1492-1660,  was,  in  one  important  respect,  the 
converse  of  the  first,  for  it  witnessed,  more  especially  after  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  steady  rise  in  general  prices  due  to  the 
flow  of  silver  (tliough  gold  was  really  the  first  to  come)  from  America. 
-For  every  country  of  Europe  the  period  was  one  of  critical  importance. 
The  emporium  of  the  eastern  trade  was  transferred  from  Florence  to 
Antwerp,  and  the  commercial  stability  of  Europe  was  thus,  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  view,  saved  by  having  a  ready  outlet  for  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can silver  to  India.  Spain,  by  a  simple  policy  of  plunder  abroad  and 
expenditure  at  home,  rose  to  the  pitch  of  her  short-lived  glory.  As 
Adam  Smith  showed,  she  was  the  market  into  which  every  other 
Country  poured  its  manufactures,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  blood-stained 
fruits  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  conquest.  In  France  and  England 
the  foundations  of  future  commerce  were  being  laid  broad  and  deep, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance  here,  some  little  advance  was  being 
made  towards  a  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  money  and  currency. 
Still,  with  all  Europe  under  the  spell  of  the  mercantile  system,  little 
real  progress  could  be  looked  for,  and  the  endless  monetary  changes 
are  but  an  index  of  the  futile. resistance  offered  by  the  several  govern- 
ments to  the  advancing  tide  of  silver,  which  inevitably  obliterated  the 
old  landmarks  both  of  ratio  and  prices.  For  England  of  course  the 
period  is,  in  monetary  as  in  all  other  matters,  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  In  the  chapter  which  Mr.  Shaw  devotes  to  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  dynasties  we  have,  in  brief  compass,  examples  of  all  the  evils 
(including  the  solitary  case  of  debasement,  1545,  and  the  crises  of 
16  2)  to  which  every  system  of  coinage  of  that  day  was  subject.     The 
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remedies  applied  by  Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  especially  the 
great  recoinage  of  1559,  were  dictated  rather  by  a  loyal  common- 
sense  than  by  any  dear  conception  of  the  principles  which  regulate 
either  the  internal  circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  or  their -flow 
from  one  country  to  another. 

It  is  not  till  the  third  or  modem  period  was  fairly  entered  upon 
that  these  principles  became  generally  recognised  and  a  commercial 
as  opposed  to  an  arbitrary  or  legislative  ratio  allowed  to  govern  the 
passage  of  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Shaw  gives  the  date  of  the  earliest 
English  enactment  which  recognised  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to 
artificially  regulate  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  15th  of 
Charles  II.  c.  7,  and  he  puts  the  corresponding  legislation  in  France 
nearly  a  century  later.  In  both  cases  of  course  practice  lagged 
sadly  behind  precept.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  in  his 
exposition  of  the  gradual  downfall  of  the  mercantile  system  and  the 
change  in  monetary  practice  which  sprung  from  the  new  order  of 
things  and  led  up  to  the  present  position.  In  England,  the  recoinage 
of  1696,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  report  twenty-one  years  later,  the  Acts  of 
1816  and  1844  ;  in  France,  the  bimetallic  experience  of  seventy  years 
and  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union;  the  silver  legislation  of 
America,  and  the  various  conferences  and  reports  concluding  with  our 
latest  experiment  in  Indian  finance — these  are  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  currency  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  subject,  and  here 
Mr.  Shaw's  task  has  naturally  been  easier. 

In  the  notice  of  a  book  which  professedly  deals  with  the  historic 
side  of  currency  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  touch  upon  the  con- 
troversial strain  that  runs  through  it.  When  we  find  on  the  first  page 
a  sentence  such  as  this,  which  could  be  matched  from  almost  any 
other  in  the  book,  *  The  verdict  of  history  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
nineteenth  century — bimetallism — is  clear  and  crushing  and  final,  and 
against  the  evidence  of  history  no  gainsaying  of  theory  ought  for  a 
moment  to  stand,'  it  is  obvious  the  author  has,  to  put  it  mildly, 
made  up  his  mind.  Mr.  Shaw  takes  much  the  same  line  as  Mr. 
H.  D.  Macleod  in  his  recent  volume  on  *  Bimetallism.'  Both 
writers  seem  scarcely  fair  to  their  opponents.  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  from  the  *  unconsciously  bimetallic  '  (a  favourite  expression  with 
Mr.  Shaw)  systems  of  mediaeval  Europe  either  for  or  against  the 
supporters  of  an  international  agreement  the  very  essence  of  which  is 
the  solemn  and  deliberate  fixing,  over  the  whole  commercial  area,  of  a 
ratio  between  the  metals  gold  and  silver. 

Cameron  Morrison 
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The  Canadian  Banking  System.  1817-1890.  By  E.  M. 
Breckenridge,  Ph.D.  (Published  for  the  American 
Economic  Association.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York. 
London :    Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

Two  sets  of  circumstances  combine  at  the  present  juncture  to  give 
especial  point  to  an  exposition  of  the  Canadian  banking  system.  The 
more  important  of  these  is  the  acknowledged  and  urgent  necessity  for 
currency  reform  in  the  United  States ;  the  other  is  the  pending 
request  of  the  Newfoundland  Government,  arising  directly  from  the 
recent  banking  crisis  in  the  colony,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Canadian 
Confederation.  If  we  add  to  these  two  elements  of  timeliness  the 
further  fact  that,  notwithstanding  frequent  references  both  in  the 
States  and  on  this  side  to  the  advantages  of  the  system,  no  complete 
and  trustworthy  record  of  its  history  and  characteristics  has  as  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  it  will  be  conceded  that  Dr.  Breckenridge* s  claim 
to  have  attempted  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  banking  literature  is  justified, 
and  that  the  American  Economic  Association  has  acted  wisely  in 
placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers  somewhat  earher  than 
was  at  first  intended. 

The  acknowledged  efficiency  of  the  banking  system  of  Canada  is 
the  result  of  a  long  and  gradual  process   of   development,   for  the 
details  of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  work   under  consideration,   where   they  are  fully  and  fairly 
described.     Formed  in   the   first   instance  mainly  upon  Scotch,  but 
partly  also  upon  English  models,  and  modified  as  time  has  gone  on  by 
valuable  advice  from  the  Home  Government,  and  far  more  valuable 
practical  experience  acquired  in  the  Dominion  itself,  the  Canadian 
banks  have  obtained  a  wonderfully  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  community  which  they  serve.     One  chief  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  when,  as  a  result  of  periods  of  storm  and  stress, 
important   alterations   in   the   system    have    become    necessary,    the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  time  being  has  adopted  the  method  of 
taking  bankers  and  merchants  fully  into  its  counsel,  and  has  based  its 
measures  largely  upon  the  recommendations  thus  obtained.     In  this 
way  it  has  gathered  suggestions  of  the  greatest  value,  and  has  avoided 
the  numerous  pitfalls  which  await  governments  when  they  attempt  to 
legislate  on  technical  subjects  from  general  knowledge  only.     This 
policy  of  consulting  bankers  themselves,  which  was  adopted  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1880  and  1890,  has  had  in 
Canada  the  further  and  obvious  advantage  of  basing  currency  legisla- 
tion upon  the  firm  ground  of  economic  experience,  rather  than,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  shifting  foundation  of  poUtical 
opinion  and  party  expediency.     Another  notable  feature  of  the  banking 
policy  of  the  Dominion  has  been  that  it  has  throughout  recognised 
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the  limits  of  what  legislation  is  capable  of  achieving.  The  desire  for 
the  direct  interference  of  the  State  in  the  details  of  business  manage- 
ment vrhich  characterises,  for  example,  the  Australian  communities,  is, 
as  Mr.  Parkin  has  obseryed  in  his  recent  work  on  Canadian  progress, 
lacking  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  the  State,  on  its  part  has  not 
attempted  to  insure  by  statute  a  security  for  the  depositor  which  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  careful  management  and  an  efficient  system  of 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  banks  themselves.  This  comparative 
freedom  from  Government  interference  in  the  management  of  their 
business  has  proved  as  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  Canadian  banks  as 
it  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  that  of  the  much-quoted  banks  of 
Scotland.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  as  for  example  in  the  matter  of 
their  note  circulation — which  may  as  well  be  dealt  with  here  at  once 
— the  Canadian  banks  are  much  freer  from  restriction  than  the 
Scotch  banks  which  in  many  ways  they  resemble,  while  their  freedom 
from  the  obligation  to  deposit  bonds  as  security  for  their  issues — a 
freedom  not  retained  without  a  severe  struggle — gives  their  circulation 
an  immense  advantage,  in  point  of  elasticity  and  cheapness,  over 
the  specially  secured  issues  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Breckenridge  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  banks,  the  Canadian  currency 
expands  and  contracts  according  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and 
agriculture  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  like  another  well- 
known  authority  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Cornwell,  of  Buffalo,  he 
contrasts  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  autumn  '  squeezes  '  for  money 
with  which  American  merchants  are  only  too  familiar. 

But  the  Canadian  circulation  is  secure  as  well  as  elastic.  The 
amount  of  the  note  issue  of  any  bank  must  never  exceed  the  amount 
of  its  unimpaired  paid-up  capital,  and  its  circulation  is  constituted  a 
first  charge  on  the  entire  assets  of  the  bank,  ranking  even  before  the 
claims  of  the  government.  Every  shareholder  is  liable  to  the  extent 
of  twice  the  amount  of  his  shares,  while  a  still  further  security  is 
afforded  by  a  *Bank  Circulation  Redemption  Fund,'  initiated  in  1890, 
for  the  purpose,  which  it  has  since  fully  effected,  of  securing  the 
redemption  at  par  of  the  notes  of  suspended  banks.  As  a  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  security  enjoyed  by  note-holders,  the  author  states 
that  while  since  1880  there  have  been  four  bank  failures  in  Canada, 
in  each  case  all  the  notes  presented  have  been  paid  in  full ;  while  as 
a  further  illustration  of  the  security  of  the  whole  banking  system, 
the  statement  is  made  and  vouched  for  that  the  total  loss  suffered  by 
the  creditors  of  banks  working  under  Dominion  legislation  since  1867 
— note-holders,  depositors,  and  governments — has  not  exceeded  two 
million  dollars ;  in  other  words,  it  has  been  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  present  liabilities  of  all  the  Canadian  banks.  Elsewhere  in  the 
work  the  methods  adopted  for  insuring  the  complete  convertibility  of 
the  note  by  frequent  exchanges  is  fully  described,  so  that  all  three 
qualifications  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  paper  currency — elasticity. 
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security,  aad  convertibility — are  successively  and  successfully  claimed 
for  the  system  under  review. 

That  part  of  Dr.  Breckenridge's  work  which  is  concerned  with  the 
circulation  has  been  here  dealt  with  first  and  at  comparative  length, 
because  it  is  chiefly  by  its  method  of  issue  that  the  Canadian  system 
is  differentiated  from  that  of  neighbouring  countries  and  from  our 
own.  That  method,  moreover,  furnishes  the  explanation  of  several 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  banking  structure ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  marked  development  of  the  branch  movement,  which 
would  otherwise,  in  a  State  covering  so  wide  an  area  as  Canada,  be 
difficult  to  understand.  It  must  also  bo  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  circulation  in  the 
various  provinces — in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  no  less  than  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada — that  banks  were  ^rst  instituted  in  our 
North  American  dependencies.  In  those  dependencies,  however,  as 
in  the  mother  country,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the  issue  of 
notes j  which  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  most  important  function 
of  banking,  has  now  become  secondary,  and  deposit  banking  has 
taken  the  leading  place.  Speaking  broadly,  the  depositor  is  regarded 
by  the  Canadian  legislature  as  a  person  who  is  capable  of  looking 
after  his  own  safety.  The  note-holder  has  been  somewhere  described 
as  a  *  quasi-involuntary  '  creditor.  The  depositor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  purely  voluntary  one.  In  Canada,  therefore,  banks  are  not 
boaiid,  as  in  some  States,  to  keep  any  fixed  reserve  for  the  depositor's 
benefit,  nor  is  there  any  system  of  Government  inspection,  but  the 
Bank  Act  of  189(3,  which  regulates  the  constitution  and  powers  of 
banks  throughout  the  whole  of  *The  Great  Dominion,'  nevertheless 
safeguards  his  interests  in  several  minor  ways.  Banks  must,  for 
instance,  obtain  their  charters  from  Parliament,  and  must  have  a 
subscribed  capital  of  not  less  than  $500,000,  with  at  least  $250,000 
paid  up.  Shareholders,  as  already  noticed,  are  doubly  liable ;  a 
limitation  is  applied  to  dividends  until  the  reserve  fund  has  reached 
35  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  monthly  statements  of  accounts 
have  to  be  furnished  to  the  Government,  and  are  published  and 
closely  scrutinised  by  the  press,  while  a  number  of  minor  regulations, 
conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  are  also  made.  There  is  no  need  to  follow 
the  author's  discussions  as  to  the  soundness  of  these  provisions. 
Their  actual  working  supplies  the  most  effectual  test.  The  figures 
already  quoted  show  that  hitherto  the  Canadian  depositor  has  had 
singularly  little  cause  for  complaint  in  the  matter  of  security ;  it 
remains  only  to  note  that  he  is  equally  without  grievance  in  the 
matter  of  accommodation.  *  So  perfectly,*  claims  the  writer,  *is  the 
distribution  of  capital  made,  that  as  between  the  highest  class  borrower 
in  Montreal  or  Toronto  and  the  ordinary  merchant  in  the  North  West, 
the  difference  in  interest  paid  is  not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent., 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Canadian  banks  look  after 
the  interests  of  their  customers,  it  is  pointed  out  that  while,  during 
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the  American  crisis  of  1893,  many  an  agent  of  first-rate  American 
houses,  provided  with  unexceptionable  securities,  and  willing  to  pay 
anything  from  8  to  14  per  cent.,  was  sent  begging  from  one  Canadian 
bank  to  another,  the  Canadian  customers  of  the  same  banks 
obtained  their  advances  at  rates  no  higher  than  7  per  cent.  These 
illustrations,  with  others  given  in  the  treatise  itself,  of  the  working 
of  the  system  on  what  we  in  the  old  country  regard  as  its  strictly 
banking  side,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  proved  efficiency  of  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Dominion,  bear  out  the  favourable  view  of  the 
whole. system  which  Dr.  Breckenridge  evidently  holds,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  his  clearly  written  and  able  monograph  on 
the  subject,  the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  tables 
and  appendices,  will  be  freely  consulted  and  quoted  both  by  students 
of  banking  systems  in  general,  and  by  those  who  must  very  shortly 
be  engaged  in  remodelling  the  banking  arrangements  of  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  Dominion. 

F.  E.  Steele 


Local  Taxation  and  Finance,     G.  H.  Blunden.    London  :  1895. 

This  work,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  historical  introduction,  contains 
a  description  of  the  present  system  of  local  finance,  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  and  a  consideration  of  the  several 
proposals  for  its  reform.  We  may  say  at  once  that  the  work  is  on 
the  whole  admirable.  Mr.  Blunden  introduces  his  subject  with  a 
clear  outline  of  the  history  of  the  rates,  though  in  one  small  point — 
the  riot  rate — he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  Act  of  1886.  In  the 
account  of  the  existing  system,  which  is  supplemented  by  appendices 
giving  the  latest  available  statistics,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  various  local  bodies  are  analysed,  while  the  principles  of  valuation, 
as  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of  rateable  property,  and  the  method 
of  levying  the  rates,  are  both  explained.  The  valuation  system  in 
force  in  the  metropolis  is  decidedly  better  than  that  of  the  provinces, 
though  whether  that  system  obviates  a  need  for  an  independent  basis 
for  common  county  charges — which,  with  the  Common  Poor  and 
Equalisation  Funds,  are  more  important  in  London  county  than  in 
other  counties — may  be  open  to  question.  A  chapter  is  deservedly 
devoted  to  the  Imperial  Grants,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against 
them.  It  is  Mr.  Fowler's  dictum  that  the  relief  of  the  poor-rate  by 
these  means  *  has  simply  been  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  hereditary 
burden  on  real  property  to  the  Imperial  revenue.'  But  if,  ultimately  as 
primarily,  the  larger  share  of  the  rates,  including  the  poor-rate,  falls 
now  upon  the  occupiers  of  ^welling  houses,  that  part  of  the  alleged 
hereditary  burden,  if  shifted  at  all,  has  been  removed  by  economic 
forces,  and  not  by  recent  fiscal  changes. 

The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Blunden's  work  is  that  given  to 
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the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rates.  As  regards  those  on  agri- 
cultural land,  there  is  general  agreement ;  but  as  to  the  incidence  of 
urban  rates  writers  widely  differ,  though  they  may  be  broadly  classed 
in  two  schools — according  as  they  believe  that  the  incidence  is  in 
the  main  upon  the  owner  or  the  occupier  respectively.  Mr.  Blunden 
associates  the  former  school  with  Mr.  Goschen;  but  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  given  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the  same  side 
in  1843  (Report  on  Local  Taxation,  p.  18).  The  latter  school,  until 
Mr.  Blunden  himself,  and  shortly  afterwards.  Professor  Seligman,  had 
given  it  a  theoretical  basis,  appears  to  have  rested  its  opinions  more 
upon  authority  than  argument.  Mr.  Blunden *s  theory  is  *  based  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  primary  facts,  (1)  that  houses  are  necessaries  of 
life,  and  (2)  that  the  rent  they  will  command  is  governed  by  the  state 
of  the  market,  as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities.'  The  burden  of 
the  rates  is  then  finally  apportioned  thus :  on  real  property  19  per 
cent.,  on  personal  property  17  per  cent.,  on  occupiers*  income  56  per 
cent.,  on  consumers'  income  8  per  cent.  The  author  advocates  a 
division  of  rates  between  occupier  and  landlord,  with  a  further  and 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  latter  half  (to  prevent  its  being  thrown 
back  upon  the  occupier)  in  a  way  that  shall  effectually  reach  the 
owners  of  ground  values.  The  question  of  betterment  is  also  dealt  with. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  systems  obtaining  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  ;  and  a  useful  bibliography  is  added.  Mr.  Blunden's  book 
appears  to  cover  the  whole  ground  evenly ;  and  in  it  he  treats  a  sub- 
ject of  high  present  importance  both  with  fairness  and  ability. 

W.  H.  Smith 


An  Outline  of  English  Local  Government.    By  Edward  Jenks, 
M.A.     (London :  Methuen  and  Co.     1894.) 

An  excellent  little  book.  The  absolute  absence  of  order  and  sym- 
metry in  the  English  system  of  local  government  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  present  its  outlines  clearly  and  intelligibly,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  such  brevity  as  befits  a  book  intended  for  poptdar  use.  The 
author's  arrangement  of  his  matter  is,  however,  scientific  and  method- 
ical, and  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Mr.  Jenks  has  not  concerned  himself  with  discussions  of  abstract 
theory,  nor  with  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  respecting  recent 
changes.  Even  the  burning  question  of  the  local  government  of  London 
is  left  unnoticed.  But  the  statements  of  fact  which  form  the  substance 
of  the  work  are  usually  clear  and  accurate.  The  chief  exception  is  in 
the  passages  relating  to  road  management  at  pp.  49  and  106-108. 
The  important  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  councils  in  regard  to 
main  roads,  although  briefly  stated  at  p.  167,  are  here  quite  overlooked, 
and  those  of  the  district  councils  are  consequently  exaggerated.  Not- 
withstanding its  handy  size,  the  book  by  no  means  exhibits  the  mere 
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skeleton  of  the  local  government  system  in  its  legal  and  official 
nakedness.  The  history  and  evolution  of  the  parts  are  so  lucidly 
and  correctly  outlined  as  to  induce  the  wish  that  more  space  could 
have  been  given  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  author  is,  more- 
over, successful  in  clothing  the  dry  bones  with  many  acute  observa- 
tions and  reflections.     A  good  index  is  added. 

G.  H.  Blunden 


A   Guide  to  Income  Tax    Practice.     By  Adam   Mubray  and 
EoGER  N.  Carter.     (London  :  Gee  and  Co.     1895.) 

This  work  should  be  especially  useful  to  business  men  and  others 
needing  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  income-tax  returns  and 
accounts  for  appeals.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
Schedule  D,  which  embraces  the  incomes  derived  from  every  kind  of 
business  and  most  of  the  professions.  The  complex  regulations  under 
which  these  are  charged  with  the  tax  are  accurately  and  clearly 
stated.  Guidance  is  also  given  by  means  of  specimen  returns, 
accounts,  and  claims,  and  reference  is  facilitated  by  a  good  and 
copious  index. 

G.  H.  Blunden 


Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain,      By  Albert  Shaw. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1895. 

To  the  British  reader  this  description  of  town  government  in  England 
and  Scotland,  written  by  an  American  primarily  for  American  readers, 
\vill  naturally  appear  somewhat  elementary.  The  author  has  not  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  exchequer  contributions  as  they  slip  from  the 
pocket  of  Peter  to  that  of  Paul  and  back  again,  nor  could  he  follow  the 
discussions  of  the  good  citizens  of  Glasgow  when  they  dispute  about 
that  very  unreal  entity,  the  capital  value  of  a  public  park,  with  as  much 
fervour  and  as  little  profit  as  their  ancestors  disputed  about  free-will 
and  predestination.  But  it  is  always  interesting  and  sometimes  useful 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We  have  all  been  lamenting  the 
chaotic  character  of  our  local  government,  and  wondering  whether  we 
shall  ever  arrive  at  moderate  simplicity.  Yet  what  excites  Dr.  Shaw's 
admiration  in  our  town  government  more  than  anything  else  is  its 
simplicity  and  compactness  ;  it  is  marred,  he  thinks,  by  the  continued 
existence  of  the  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians  alongside  the 
Town  Council,  but  even  so  it  presents  a  remarkable  and  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  American  system,  which  gives  the  citizen  a  vote  for  every- 
thing and  influence  in  nothing.  Some  of  us,  again,  have  occasionally 
felt  a  little  alarm  lest  the  extension  of  legislation  by  local  acts  should 
lead  to  an  inconvenient  diversity  of  the  law  in  our  different  great 
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towns,  but  Dr.  Shaw  finds  a  surprising  uniformity  not  only  in  British 
towns  but  in  those  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe ;  *  in  the  whole 
range  of  municipal  institutions,'  he  says,  *  from  Great  Britain  to  South 
Eastern  Europe,  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  important  variations 
either  of  principle  or  of  method  as  in  the  United  States  alone.* 

The  chief  objection  which  British  readers  will  be  inclined  to  make 
to  the  work  is  that  it  is  altogether  too  eulogistic.  Dr.  Shaw  admires 
everything,  even  the  sanitary  system  of  Manchester.  He  thinks  Old- 
ham *  a  fine  town.'  Oldham  can  justly  claim  many  merits,  but  certainly 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  suggested  by  the  word  *  fine '  s,re  not 
among  them.  Almost  every  municipal  enterprise,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw's  account,  is  either  successful  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  suc- 
cessful. Doubtless  the  outside  inquirer  has  some  excuse  for  a  too 
lenient  view.  He  is  dependent  largely  on  information  furnished  to  him 
by  people  engaged  in  the  business  he  is  describing,  and  these  naturally 
show  him  only  the  best  side  of  things.  If  by  any  chance  they  admit 
error  he  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  information. 

Dr.  Shaw  only  deals  with  London  and  the  boroughs.  If  he  had 
extended  his  inquiry  to  the  unincorporated  towns,  he  would  have  found 
that  their  *  urban  district  councils'  exercise  all  the  most,  important 
powers  of  town  councils,  and  have  an  even  simpler  constitution. 
Among  the  boroughs  he  selects  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham 
for  detailed  study,  giving,  however,  more  space  to  Glasgow  than  to  the 
other  two  together.  No  four  or  five  English  or  Scotch  towns  can  fairly 
be  taken  as  typical  of  all  the  rest,  but  much  greater  completeness 
would  have  been  attained  if  Dr.  Shaw  had  added  one  of  the  older 
towns  of  the  second  rank,  such  as  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  or 
Norwich,  and  also  one  of  the  pleasure  towns,  where,  as  a  rule,  municipal 
enterprise  is  more  active  and  successful  than  in  any  business  town. 

In  the  case  of  most  books  on  local  government  the  reviewer  who 
began  to  notice  mere  inaccuracies  and  misstatements  would  not  know 
where  to  stop.  Dr.  Shaw  has  erred  so  seldom  that  it  is  possible  to 
point  out  matters  which  require  correction.  The  two  pages  about  docks 
and  harbours  (pp.  208-9)  contain  more  serious  mistakes  than  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  They  begin  as  if  they  were  going  to  treat  of 
undertakings  carried  out  by  local  authorities,  and  yet  they  talk  of  the 
docks  of  London,  Cardiff,  Southampton,  and  Hull,  none  of  which  belong 
to  local  authorities.  Not  content  with  this,  they  say :  *  The  rise  of 
Cardiff  has  at  length  awakened  Bristol,  which  was  once  a  far  greater 
shipping  point  than  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  and  which  has  been  sur- 
passed by  one  rival  after  another  for  no  reason  so  potent  as  that  of 
their  superior  civic  and  municipal  energy.  Bristol  is  now  carrying  out 
extensive  harbour  improvements.'  If  making  extensive  harbour  im- 
provements is  awaking,  Bristol  awoke  a  century  ago.  Nowhere  are  the 
docks  more  entirely  under  municipal  control,  and  nowhere,  except  at 
Preston,  has  the  town  been  more  heavily  taxed  in  order  .to  attract 
shipping.      After    a    long    struggle    the    ratepayers    are    at    length 
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recognising  that  ports  are  made  by  geographical  and  geological  con- 
ditions, and  not  by  *  civic  and  municipal  energy.'  Their  inclination  has 
therefore  been  rather  to  refuse  to  carry  out  further  extensive  harbour 
improvements.  What  would  be  the  comparative  position  of  Bristol  and 
Cardiff  or  Bristol  and  Liverpool  now  if  the  Welsh  coalfield  had  been  in 
East  Somersetshire  and  the  cotton  and  woollen  industry  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  had  been  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  ?  Even  in 
regard  to  the  London  passenger  traffic  to  America  Bristol  has  no 
chance.  The  traffic  might  leave  Liverpool  and  Southampton  and  not 
go  to  Milford,  but  it  would  never  pass  the  harbour  at  Brean  Down 
which  energy  other  than  civic  or  municipal  would  construct  for  it. 

Mr.  Orford  Smith,  one  of  the  Unification  Commissioners,  is  Town 
Clerk  of  Birmingham,  not  of  Manchester.  Penge  was  not  first  thrown 
into  London  by  the  Act  of  1888  as  is  implied  on  p.  223.  *  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  Tower  Bridge '  do  not  '  constitute  a  particularly 
aggravated  case  '  with  regard  to  betterment.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  admits  that  the  betterment  is  of  the  most  trifling  amount,  and 
wholly  unimportant  except  as  a  precedent.  Cambridge  is  not  a  '  city,* 
and  though  Thirlmere  is  a  lake  the  expression  *  Lake  Thirlmere  *  is 
tautological.     No  man  has  more  than  one  vote  in  the  same  borough. 

Dr.  Shaw  promises  us  another  volume  which  *  will  treat  somewhat 
similarly  of  municipal  government  in  the  chief  countries  of  Continental 
Europe.'  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with 
the  greatest  interest.  It  will  doubtless  be  as  accurate  and  readable  as 
the  one  now  before  us,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a 
much  less  familiar  subject. 

Edwin  Cannan 


Law  in  a  Free  State,  By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  Author  of 
Individualism  a  System  of  Politics,  dc.  (London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co.     1895.) 

Even  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Donisthorpe's 
political  doctrines  must  acknowledge  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his 
style.  '  Law  in  a  Free  State '  may  not  carry  conviction,  but  it  is 
agreeable  to  read.  To  this  merit  another  must  be  added.  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  is  the  most  reasonable  writer  of  his  school.  He  does  not 
allege  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  government  altogether. 
He  allows  that  the  State  is  still  needed  to  defend  us  against  enemies 
without  and  against  criminals  within.  He  allows  that  a  revenue  must 
be  raised  for  these  purposes,  and  that  compulsion  must  be  allowed  in 
raising  a  revenue.  *  Voluntary  taxation,'  he  owns,  will  not  answer 
unless  in  providing  for  those  services  of  the  State  which  the  individual 
is  free  to  use  or  not  to  use  as  he  thinks  proper.  Still  more  praise  is 
due  to  Mr.  Donisthorpe  for  trying  to  place  his  theory  on  a  rational 
foundation.     He  does  not  attempt  to  deduce  it  from  an  a  priori  scheme 
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of  individual  rights.  He  sees  the  fallacy  of  Mill's  distinction  between 
self-regarding  and  social  acts.  He  acknowledges  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  act  which  can  correctly  be  described  as  self-regarding.  He  admits 
that  the  maxim  of  laissez  faire  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  upon  grounds 
of  experience,  and  by  an  observation  of  the  permanent  tendencies  of 
civilised  society. 

*  All  history  teaches  us,'  writes  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  *  that  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  remove  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
State  on  the  absolute  liberty  of  its  citizens.  This  is  an  observed  fact 
which  brooks  no  contradiction  '  (p.  75).  But  this  observed  fact  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Primitive  man  certainly  has  very  little  freedom.  But 
the  State,  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  a  State,  is  the  least  of  his 
oppressors.  It  is  the  head  of  the  family,  the  priest,  and  the  wizard, 
whose  power  he  feels  so  constantly  and  so  severely.  With  men  some- 
what more  civilised  it  is  the  tribal  chief,  or  the  village  assembly,  which 
wields  the  greatest  authority.  The  distant  sovereign  makes  his  power 
felt  but  rarely.  In  later  stages  of  civilisation  the  sovereign  absorbs 
power  from  all  other  authorities,  either  supersedes  them  or  makes 
them  his  agents  and  exerts  a  direct  and  increasing  pressure  on  each 
and  every  member  of  the  body  politic.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  surely  per- 
verts history  when  he  speaks  of  the  *  secular  tendency  '  of  civil  law  to 
swallow  up  criminal  law.  The  very  reverse  takes  place.  Criminal 
law  encroaches  upon  civil  law,  and  acts  once  regarded  merely  as 
injuries  to  individuals  come  to  be  regarded  as  injuries  to  the  common- 
wealth. We  could  hardly  wish  for  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  grows  in  importance  with  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
It  is  true  that  the  different  modes  of  State  action  have  different 
histories.  As  Mr.  Donisthorpe  says,  some  dwindle,  whilst  others 
grow.  But  this  only  shows  that  State  action  changes  its  forms,  not 
that  it  tends  to  disappear. 

But  even  if  experience  showed  that  the  action  of  the  State  tended 
to  increase,  experience  might  also  show  that  the  action  of  the  State 
was  an  evil.  In  this  case  the  good  citizen  would  strive  to  set  bounds 
to  the  action  of  the  State,  although  he  might  despair  of  the  results  of 
his  endeavour.  Does  experience  justify  any  dogmatic  conclusion  on 
this  point  ?  Mr.  Donisthorpe  himself  does  not  adhere  consistently  to 
any  one  view.  '  That  the  generalisations  made  by  the  Legislature  are 
usually  false  generalisations  is  a  proposition  which  I  submit  is  capable 
of  proof  and  of  explanation '  (p.  120).  Elsewhere  he  brings  an 
indictment  against  the  State  which  would  be  formidable  if  fully  proved. 
*  It  has  made  poor-laws,  and  thus  brought  into  existence  an  army  of 
170,000  tramps.'  But  if  there  were  no  poor-law  there  would  still  be 
private  charity,  far  more  indiscriminate  and  profuse  than  now,  and  the 
tramp  would  probably  be  more  comfortable.  *  By  its  inexorable 
law  of  practically  indissoluble  marriage,  it  has  brought  into  existence 
a  huge  army  of  prostitutes.'  But  marriage  was  easily  dissolved  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  men  were  no  more  moral  than  they  are  now.     *  It 
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monthly  wage    was  about   £4    English,    and   the   worse    paid   men 
frequently  had  recourse  to  odd  jobs  during  their  scanty  leisure.     The 
hours  of  work  were  long,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
with  an  allowance  of  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  the  abatement  of  an  hour  upon  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 
The  men  and  their  famihes  dressed  fairly  well,  the  Saxons  having  a 
keen  eye  for  appearances.     Their  diet,  though  rough,  was  tolerably 
substantial,  as  indeed  it  must  be  to  sustain  their  strength  through  such 
severe  labour.     Th^ir  dwellings  were  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.     The 
ordinary  tenement  inhabited  by  married  people  contained  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  where  the  accommodation  was  better  lodgers  were  almost 
always  taken.     Thus  the  evils  which  are  so  well  known  in  our  large 
towns  were  even  more  conspicuous  in  Chemnitz.     Quiet  and  privacy 
were  impossible  to  most  of  these  people.     And  Herr  Gohre  repeats  the 
familiar  complaint  that  'in  consequence  of  these  conditions  through- 
out wide  circles  of  the  industrial  population  of  our  great  cities  the 
traditional  form  of  the  family  no  longer  exists '  (p.  37).     The  workshops 
were  fairly  commodious,  although  ill-provided  with  the  means  of  wash- 
ing.    The  regulations,   in   themselves  too  strict   and   military,  were 
mitigated  by  the  tact  of  the  manager  and  superintendents.     Never- 
theless, it  appeared  to  Herr  Gohre  that,  dictated  as  they  were  entirely 
from  above,  they  must  impress  the  workmen  with  the  feeling  of  sub- 
jection to  an  absolute  authority  which  does  not  enlist  his  free  co-opera- 
tion, but  uses  him  as  a  passive  instrument. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  temper,  the  opinions,  and  the 
hopes  of  Herr  Gohre's  workmates?  Although  some  branches 'of  the 
work  were  monotonous  and  mechanical,  others  demanded  considerable 
intelligence,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  conversations  quoted  here  that 
these  Saxons  were  a  reflecting  sort  of  people.  They  were,  on  the 
whole,  light-hearted,  as  Germans  commonly  are,  though  he  used  often 
to  hear  the  exclamation,  *  If  it  were  only  six  o'clock  !  if  it  were  only 
Sunday  ! '  And  then  somebody  would  observe,  *  Strange  how  working 
men  are  always  wishing  time  away  with  old  age  just  ahead  of  them ! ' 
They  were  generally  discontented.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  other- 
wise with  men  who  had  so  little  rest  or  comfort  ?  They  were  all  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  Social  Democratic  agitation  which  Herr  Gohre 
depicts  most  vividly,  and  we  should  imagine  most  truthfully.  It  is 
admirably  organised.  It  is  conducted  largely  by  means  of  *  Campaign 
clubs '  and  festivals  for  working  men  and  their  children,  but  still  more 
effectively  by  the  individual  efforts  of  able  men  who  believe  thoroughly 
in  their  creed,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  communicating  it  in 
ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  who  keep  the  closest  eye  on  every 
comrade.  The  agitation  rarely  extends  to  violence,  but  operates  by  an 
indirect  terrorism.  Thus  the  small  shopkeepers  who  supply  the  work- 
men are  careful  to  proclaim  themselves  orthodox  socialists.  Never- 
theless the  vast  Social  Democratic  party  is  no  homogeneous  body  of 
zealots.     The  men  who  have  grasped  the  entire  socialist  scheme  are 
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few.  The  ordinary  man  has  only  a  general  feeling  qi  discontent  with 
his  lot  and  of  hostility  to  his  employer.  But  he  is  far  from  destitute 
of  patriotic  feeling.  He  is  proud  of  his  country,  loyal  to  the  Emperor, 
and  full  of  affection  for  the  army  in  which  he  has  spent  what  he  con- 
siders the  pleasantest  period  of  his  life.  His  political  bitterness  is  for 
the  most  part  concentrated  upon  Bismarck.  According  to  Herr  Gohre 
many  of  the  ablest  and  most  sensible  artizans,  whilst  deeply  tinged 
with  socialism,  are  turning  from  mere  declamation  to  practical  effort 
in  trades  unions,  benefit  societies,  and  town  councils,  and  are  thus 
learning  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  in  improvement.  Almost  every- 
body with  whom  he  conversed  was  hostile  to  the  idea  of  lawlessness 
or  revolution. 

It  is  not  however  in  its  political  or  economical  aspect  that  social 
democracy  appears  most  formidable  to  Herr  Gohre.  He  dreads  it  far 
more  as  a  thoroughly  materialist  philosophy  of  man  and  of  nature. 
The  German  artisan  is  eager  for  knowledge,  for  new  ideas  and  for  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  the  world.  The  social  democrats  provide  him 
with  a  new  encyclopaBdic  literature.  This  literature  is  not  rigidly 
critical  or  scientific.  Orthodoxy — or  shall  we  say  heterodoxy  ? — rather 
than  truth  is  its  aim.  It  concerns  itself  with  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, but  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  serviceable  in  spreading 
socialist  doctrines.  But  just  because  of  its  violent  partisan  character 
its  effect  upon  ill-informed  men  is  immense.  It  generally  effaces  the 
religious  impressions  made  in  early  life.  Beyond  a  vague  reverence 
for  the  Founder  of  Christianity  Herr  Gohre  found  little  religion  among 
his  comrades.  One  or  two  still  clung  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
several  were  torn  by  doubts  and  longings,  but  this  minority  concealed 
its  way  of  thinking  out  of  fear  of  the  majority.  The  majority  held 
that  the  Church  is  to-day  *  nothing  but  a  very  desirable  and  powerful 
police  system  of  the  existing  State  '  (p.  170).  Herr  Gohre  thought  that 
the  general  unbelief  had  a  notable  effect  on  practice,  especially  upon 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  He  concludes  that  the  labour  question  *  is 
not  merely  a  stomach  or  wage  question,  bub  an  educational  and  religious 
question  of  the  first  importance,  which  would  exist,  although  possibly 
under  other  forms,  even  if  the  vast  majority  of  the  labouring  class 
were  to  have  the  best  of  wages  and  subsistence  '  (p.  210). 

F.  C.  Montague 


Sacial  Science  and  Social  Schemes,    By  James   McClelland. 
(London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     1894.) 

This  vigorous  protest  against  some  of  the  principal  assumptions 
made  by  contemporary  authors  of  social  Utopias  is  the  work  of  a 
sensible  hard-headed  man  who  sometimes  falls  into  fallacies  not  unlike 
those  which  he  denounces.  His  general  ideas  of  society  and  of  the 
individual  are  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.     But 
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with  these  ideas  he  combines  a  conception  of  primitive  society  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  last  century.     For  he  supposes  it  to  have  existed 
'  by  an  agreement  among  the  individuals  associating  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  members,  so  that  from  the  very  earliest  time  a  few  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  all  government  would  be  practised. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  would  be  the  granting  of  equal 
freedom  to  all  members  of  the  combination.'     And  again  '  the  right 
to  labour  in  whatever  manner  might  be  congenial  would  be  permitted, 
and  necessarily  there  would  be  conjoined  to  the  right  protection  in  the 
-enjoyment  of  the  fruits  thereof.'    One  would  think  that  Mr.  McClelland 
had  never  heard  of  primitive  societies  based  upon  force,  on  conquest, 
on  slavery,  and  on  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  other  members  of 
the   family  to  the   paterfamilias.     His  conception   of    society   as   it 
formerly  was  is  no  less  a  priori  than  the  socialist  conception  of  society 
as  it   will   in  future  become.     Nor   is  this   arbitrary  conception   of 
primitive  society  really  essential  to  his  argument,  which  rests  upon  the 
undeniable  imperfection  of  men  and  parsimony  of  nature.     Here  again, 
however,  he  weakens  his  case  by  over-statement.     We  may  recognise 
self-love  as  a  mighty,  an  indestructible,  and  upon  the  whole  a  beneficial 
power  without  asserting  that  *  every  step  of  human  progress  may  be 
placed  to  its  credit.'     In  order  to  justify  this  statement  we  must  give 
self-love  an  artificial  sense  in  which  it  might  conceivably  be  the  main- 
spring of  socialism,  of  monasticism,  or  of  any  other  system  involving 
the  mutilation  of  human  instincts.     We  may  believe  that  the  rewards 
of  ability  and  of  capital  in  different  occupations  are  far  more  uniform 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  yet  we  may  hesitate  to  say  with  Mr. 
McClelland  that  no  abnormal  profits  are  made   on  capital  or  that 
every  capable  man  ultimately  finds  his  proper  position  in  the  world. 
We  may  think  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  restrict  the  working  day  to 
eight  hours  by  legal  enactment,  and  yet  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
with  Mr.  McClelland  when  he  says  without  qualification  that  reduced 
working  hours  mean  reduced  wages  or  increased  prices  of  goods.     They 
may  mean  this  alternative  or  they  may  not.     It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree.     Even  if  the  workman  consented,  it  would  not  be  lucrative 
to   keep  him   to  work   twenty-three   hours   out   of   the  twenty-four. 
A  man's  productive   capacity  is  a  function  of  two  variables — of  the 
duration   and   of  the  intensity   of  his   labour.      We  may  hold  that 
the  existence  of  private  property  in  land  is  indispensable  to  making 
the  most  of  the  land  and  therefore  to  the  good  of  the  community. 
We  may  think  it  the  acme  of  injustice  to  deprive  individual  landowners 
of  their  property  without  paying  full  compensation.     But  w^e  should 
never   think   of   basing    their  claims,   even    partially,   as    does   Mr. 
McClelland,  upon  the  right  of  conquest.     If  that  were  all,  the  majority 
might  fairly  seize  now  on  the  spoil  which  the  Saxon  tore  from  the 
Briton  and  the  Norman  from  the  Englishman.     Arguments  of  this  kind 
only  weaken   the  effect   of  the   much   better  arguments   which   Mr. 
McClelland     intermingles    with    them.     Nothing    can     do    more    to 
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confirm  popular  delusions  than  alleging  weak  reasons  for  their  refuta- 
tion. But  a  great  part  of  this  little  book  is  sound  in  substance 
although  crude  in  expression. 

F.  C.  Montague 


Socialism.      By    Prof.    Eobert    Flint.      (London :    Isbister. 
1895.)     512  pp.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Prof.  Flint  has  altered  and  enlarged  the  series  of  papers  on 
Socialism  which  he  contributed  in  1890  to  Good  Words,  before 
publishing  them  in  their  present  form,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  general 
remarks,  which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  repeat  in  each  paper, 
should  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  chapters,  where  they  tend  to 
disconnect  the  argument  as  well  as  to  render  it  needlessly  lengthy. 

Prof.  Flint  begins  his , attack  on  Socialism  with  a  definition: 
'  Socialism  as  I  understand  it  is  any  theory  of  social  organisation 
which  sacrifices  the  legitimate  liberties  of  individuals  to  the  will  or 
interests  of  the  community.'  If  such  a  definition  were  to  be  accepted 
an  important  part  of  the  movement  which  is  now  known  as  Socialism 
would  be  left  without  a  name.  But  Prof.  Flint's  conception  of 
Socialism  fits  into  his  definition,  for  it  is  limited  to  two  *  theories  of 
social  organisation' — communism  and  collectivism.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  show  that  these  two  theories  *  sacrifice  the  legitimate 
liberties  of  individuals  to  the  will  or  interest  of  the  community.' 
Prof.  Flint  makes  no  attempt  to  pose  as  an  unprejudiced  economist ; 
he  believes  Socialism  to  be  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  atheistic,  and  he 
does  his  best  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  In  the  supplementary  notes, 
-which  are  full  of  valuable  information,  he  gives  an  analysis  of  Marx's 
theory  of  value  and  criticises  it  in  detail.  Naturally  in  his  hands  the 
theory  of  collectivism  assumes  a  more  rigid  form  than  it  would 
if  interpreted  by  an  imaginative  coUectivist,  but  it  is  not  quite  correct 
to  say  that  *  the  authoritative  assignment  to  each  man  of  the  work 
which  he  has  to  do '  is  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  theory,  for  it 
is  not  even  its  natural  outcome.  The  lengthy  dissertation  on  the 
connection  between  Socialism  and  Religion  seems  rather  futile  :  the 
conclusion — that  what  is  true  in  the  one  cannot  be  brought  into 
agreement  with  what  is  false  in  the  other — is  self-evident.  It  is  con- 
fusing to  read  on  the  same  page  that  *  what  is  called  Christian 
Socialism  will  always  be  found  to  be  either  un-Christian  in  so  far  as  it 
is  socialistic,  or  unsocialistic  in  so  far  as  it  is  truly  and  fully  Christian ' ; 
and  a  few  paragraphs  lower  down  that  *  Socialism  in  every  form,  that 
of  Social  Democracy  included,  contains  principles  which  can  only  be 
fully  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  religion.' 

As  an  attempt  to  make  Socialism  *  intelligible  to  working-men  * 
the  book  is  hardly  a  success.     Some  Socialists  may  hope  to  introduce 
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Socialism  by  a  *  revolution  of  momentous  magnitude,'  but  there  are 
others  who  hope  to  gain  their  end  by  a  gradual  reformation  of  the 
present  system  of  industry.  Any  account  which  ignores  the  latter 
class  can  hardly  be  considered  to  afford  an  intelligible  explanation  of 
Contemporary  Socialism. 

F.    BUTLIN 


How  it  Can  be  Done;  or,  Constructive  Socialism.  By  John 
EiCHARDSON.  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.l895.) 
184  pp.    2s.  6d. 

In  this  little  book  of  unpretentious  appearance  and  less  than 
two  hundred  pages,  a  scheme  is  unfolded  by  which  all  the  social  evils 
of  to-day  are  to  be  remedied.  Should  this  one  scheme  be  adopted,  all 
other  reforms,  which  up  to  this  time  have  shared  the  work  between 
them,  would  become  superfluous :  *  the  money  spent  on  public 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  orphanages  could  be  saved  or  devoted  to 
better  purposes ' ;  instead  of  old  age  pensions  the  aged  poor  *  should 
have  the  certainty  of  every  comfort ' ;  *  all  the  reform  which  would  be 
required  of  the  Poor  Laws  would  be  to  reform  them  out  of  existence ' ; 
*the  idea  of  hereditary  power  or  privilege  would  be  seen  to  be  so 
absolutely  ridiculous  that  it  would  die  naturally.*  This  scheme,  which 
promises  to  perform  such  a  complete  task,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
in  the  *  amplification  of  our  present  system  of  elementary  education.' 
The  State  is  to  undertake  the  maintenance,  education,  and  training  of 
every  child  in  our  land,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Schools  of 
different  grades  and  universities  are  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose ;  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  are  to  be  devoted  to  technical  in- 
struction. By  this  means  all  are  to  be  equally  well-educated  and 
skilled  in  some  useful  trade.  From  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  ex- 
students  are  to  repay  by  work  in  the  State  workshops  part  of  the  cost 
of  their  education.  After  that  they  can  set  up  for  themselves,  or  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  State,  in  which  case  they  would  receive  £225  a 
year  as  wages. 

Such  a  scheme  the  author  believes  to  be  practical  because  *  it  deals 
with  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be.'  But  the  human 
nature,  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  case,  is  represented  by  the  members  of 
the  School  Board  and  the  parents  of  the  children  ;  taking  them  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  one  could  hardly  imagine  that  the 
former  would  be  able  to  carry  out  a  self-supporting  system  of  education 
or  the  latter  allow  the  State  to  have  so  much  control  over  their 
children.  The  author  forgets  that  the  present  generation  must  be 
educated  before  it  is  likely  to  put  such  a  scheme  into  operation  for  the 
education  of  the  next.  Before  the  State  can  supply  the  colleges  and 
the  workshops,  the  instructors  and  the  officials,  it  must  first  have  been 
trained  in  the  principles  of  constructive  socialism.     If  it  were  possible 
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to  skip  a  generation  and  make  a  fresh  start  with  new  material  in  the 
next,  a  single  scheme  of  reform  might  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
the  seventeen  others  which  are  condemned  because  *  not  one  alone  or 
(if  it  were  possible)  even  the  whole  would  accomplish  the  object  aimed 
at.'  But  the  description  of  a  socialistic  state  is  none  the  less  attrac- 
tive because  the  people  of  which  it  is  composed  are  more  adaptable  and 
more  productive  (if  each  man's  share  of  the  produce  is  to  be  rated  at 
£225  a  year)  than  any  have  yet  shown  themselves  to  be.  *  Only  useful 
people  will  have  useful  things,'  and  '  all  foolish  class  distinctions  will 
have  been  abolished,  the  men  and  women  we  have  trained  with  all  the 
best  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  fully  developed  will  be  valued  only 
for  their  goodness,  beauty,  strength,  and  usefulness.'  And  this  is  to 
be  brought  about  without  *  destroying  or  upsetting  any  of  the  existing 
order  of  things.  All  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  is  merely  to  develop 
and  enlarge  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  established  of  our  institu- 
tions.' Although  this  little  book  contains  no  suggestion  of  practical 
value,  it  should  help  to  emphasise  the  ideal  and  method  of  constructive 
socialism. 

F.  BUTLIN 


Das  Kapital.  Kritik  der  politischen  Oekonomie.  Von  Karl 
Marx.  Buch  III. :  in  zwei  Theile.  Der  Gesammtprocess  der 
Kapitalistischen  Produktion.  Herausgegeben  von  Friedrich 
Engels.     (Hamburgh :  Otto  Meissner.     1894.) 

When  Karl  Marx  died,  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  he  left 
unpublished  material  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Das 
Kapital.  In  1885  Friedrich  Engels  published  the  second  volume, 
but  owing  to  press  of  work,  arising  from  the  increase  of  Inter- 
national Socialism,  he  was  not  able  to  publish  the  third  until  last 
year.  Meanwhile  Marx's  Theory  of  Value  has  become  stereotyped, 
and  the  part  which  he  played  as  a  Socialist  has  become  a  matter 
of  history.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  will  affect  the  judgment  already  passed  by  econo- 
mists on  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  earlier  ones.  It  would  seem 
rather  to  show  that  a  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  value  is 
determined  exclusively  by  labour,  could  not  be  further  developed 
without  being  brought  into  conflict  with  facts  too  familiar  to  be  over- 
looked. Marx  does  not  succeed  in  reconciling  his  theory  with  the  facts 
of  industrial  life,  without,  at  the  same  time,  sacrificing  its  consist- 
ency. These  two  first  volumes  left  unsolved  a  problem  of  great 
importance.  If  labour  alone  determines  value,  profit  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  surplus-value  which  is  left  over  after  the  workmen 
have  received,  in  the  form  of  wages,  part  of  the  value  of  their  work. 
It  follows  from  this  that  only  that  portion  of  capital,  called  by  Marx 
*  variable  '  capital,  which  is  expended  on  wages,  yields  a  profit ;  *  con- 
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stant '  capital,  such  as  machinery,  raw  material,  &c.,  yields  no  profit. 
The  amount  of  profit,  therefore,  which  a  capitalist  can  make  on  the 
whole  of  his  capital,  must  depend  on  the  proportion  which  his  variable 
bears  to  his  constant  capital.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  rate  of  profit  must  vary  in  different  industries.  That  such  is  not 
the  case  Marx  was  well  aware,  but  he  reserved  the  solution  of  the 
problem  for  this  third  volume. 

Here  Marx  arrives  at  the  singular  conclusion  that  the  rate  at  which 
goods  are  exchanged  for  each  other,  is  not  determined  by  the  amount 
of  labour  expended  on  them.     For,   in  order  that  profits  may  be 
equalised,  capitalists  who  employ  more  variable  than  constant  capital, 
have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  surplus  value,  to  sell  their  goods  below 
their  value  and  so  lower  their  profits,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  capi- 
talists who  employ  more  constant  than  variable  capital,  must  sell  their 
goods  at  a  price  above  their  value.     Only  those  capitalists  with  an 
average  proportion  of  variable  to  constant  capital,  sell  their  goods  at  a 
price  which  corresponds  to  their  value.     Yet,  Marx  adds,  the  total 
price  of  goods  always  coincides  with  their  total  value.     It  is  difiBcult 
to  see  what  meaning  can  here  be  attached  to  the  word  value.     Its  only 
legitimate  use  is  to  express  a  relation  between  different  things  either 
*  in  use  '  or  *  in  exchange.'     The  exampliBS  which  Marx  works  out  in 
the  first  volume,  show  that  at  least  in  that  stage  of  his  argument  he 
intends  value  to  signify  the  rate  at  which  goods  exchange  for  one 
another,  while  at  the  same  time  he  asserts  that  this  value  is  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  labour.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  assertion 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  third  volume — 
that  the  rate  at  which  goods  are  exchanged  for  each  other,  is  not 
determined  by  the  amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  upon 
them.     In  the  development  of  such  a  theory  lies  the  best  test  of  its 
correctness,  and  it  says  much  for  the  good  faith  of  the  author  that  he 
should  have  attempted  it.     How  impossible  it  is  to  deal  intelligently 
with  industrial  and  commercial  phenomena  by  the  light  of  any  theory 
which  ignores  the  effect  of  demand  on  value,  is  shown  in  the  inquiries 
into  the  way  in  which  surplus-value  comes  to  be  divided  amongst 
brokers,  speculators,  companies,  land  proprietors,  &c.     The  bias  of  the 
author  deprives  these  problems  of  any  practical  value,  while  the  diffuse- 
ness  and  redundancy  of  his  style  often  obscures  his  meaning.     Much 
gratitude  is  due  to  Professor  Loria  for  freeing  the  argument  from  *  its 
northern   mists,'   in   the   brief  analysis  and  criticism  which  he  has 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  learning  and  the  labour 
which  have  been  spent  on  this  book.  Every  year  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  that  the  true  solution  of  industrial  problems  depends  on  a  true 
conception  of  value.  Only  by  understanding  the  action  of  demand 
and  supply  in  determining  value  can  that  action  be  regulated.  In 
this  direction  the  Labour  Movement  in  England  has  achieved  some 
results.      Dr.    Schulze    Gaevernitz,    in    his     powerful     work     Zum 
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Socialen  Frieden,  tries  to  show  that  German  reformers  can  only  hope 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  industrial  and  social  problems  by 
following  the  example  of  the  English.  If  this  is  so,  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  to  the  success  of  the  cause  Marx  had  so  much  at  heart 
lies  in  his  own  theory  of  value. 

F.  BUTLIN 


The  Life  of  Sir  Williavi  Petty,  1623-1687,  chiefly  derived  from 
Private  Documents  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Lord  Edmond 
FiTZMAURiCE.  With  map  and  portraits.  (London  :  John 
Murray,  1895.)     Pp.  [16],  335,  8vo.     Price  I65. 

In  preparing  this  biography  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, — *  that 
ingenious  and  philosophical  person,*  as  Hallam  describes  him, — Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  appears  to  have  chosen  to  write  rather  for  the 
political  historian  than  the  economist.  The  facts  of  Petty*s  life  are 
carefully  chronicled  and  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  contemporary 
movement  in  a  thorough  and  elaborate  manner.  His  latest  biographer 
is  his  best :  he  is  painstaking,  scholarly,  and  sympathetic.  We  are 
never  likely  to  have  materials  for  a  more  correct  portrait  of  this 
versatile  genius.  Yet  nowhere  in  these  pages  is  he  flashed  upon 
us  in  one  of  those  vivid  syntheses  by  which  great  personalities  are 
made  to  live  again.  The  reader  must  do  his  own  summing-up,  and 
form  his  own  conclusions  upon  Petty' s  character. 

To  the  economist  already  acquainted  in  outline  with  Petty's  life 
the  interest  of  the  book  centres  in  chapter  vii..  Political  Arithmetic — 
a  chapter  with  regard  to  several  points  in  which  the  author  acknow- 
ledges specially  the  valuable  help  he  has  received  from  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick.  This  chapter  contains  practically  the  whole  of  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  judgment  upon  Petty's  writings  on  economics, 
statistics,  and  finance.  It  certainly  does  not  over-rate  the  importance 
of  these  writings,  especially  the  Treatise  of  Taxes  and  Contributions. 
And  though  Petty  is  once  referred  to  as  *  the  founder  of  political 
economy '  (p.  315),  we  feel  that  his  originality  and  hardy  innovations 
are  set  in  insufi&cient  relief.  The  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  this  respect 
is  probably  due  to  the  slender  emphasis  laid  upon  the  influence  of  Petty 
on  subsequent  writers.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  because  of  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  influence  of  other  writers  (notably  Hobbes) 
upon  him,  though  the  dictum  on  p.  182,  that  *  political  economy  cannot 
be  said  to  have  existed  till  Hobbes,'  is  more  than  questionable.  We  are 
also  unable  to  follow  the  author  when  he  says  (p.  202) :  *  Unhke  his 
brother  physician  and  economist  in  the  following  century,  Quesnay,  with 
whom  a  comparison  suggests  itself,  his  mind  was  essentially  practical. 
.  .  .  Quesnay,  sheltered  by  the  silence  and  security  of  a  royal  palace, 
elaborated  a  deductive  system,  and  pushed  it,  with  the  pitiless  logic 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  most  extreme  conclusions. 
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and  then  left  it  there  to  blossom  or  to  wither  as  might  happen.  Sir 
William  Petty  wrote  in  order  to  influence  the  political  conduct  of  the 
men  amongst  whom  he  lived  and  moved ;  he  expressed  himself  '*  in 
terms  of  number,  weight,  and  measure  "  ;  he  used  only  '*  arguments  of 
sense,  and  such  as  rested  on  visible  foundations ! '"  As  a  matter  of 
fact  every  word  here  applied  to  Petty  is  strictly  applicable  to 
Quesnay.  His  speculations  were  not  the  mere  play  of  intellectual 
exercise.  His  letters  throb  with  interest  in  the  concrete  condition  of 
the  people  and  in  practical  politics  for  its  improvement.  He  was  the 
fly-wheel  of  that  great  centre  of  activity  which  sent  the  elder  Mirabeau 
to  prison  for  his  plain  speaking  on  French  taxation,  which  furnished 
the  Empress  of  Bussia  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  with  economic 
advisers,  and  maintained  a  journal,  a  club,  a  whole  '  Economic 
Association,'  as  a  means  of  spreading  thb  light  of  a  saner  political 
policy. 

The  *  private  documents  hitherto  unpublished '  have  not  been  so 
serviceable  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  as  the  indefatigable  industry 
with  which  he  has  consulted  sources  open  to  all  the  world,  especially 
the  disconnected  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  the  works  of 
Larcom  and  Boyle,  and  the  memoirs  of  contemporaries.  As  long  ago 
as  1881  Jevons,  referring  to  Mr.  Hardinge's  report  of  1865,  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  the  manuscript  remains  of  Petty  should  be  printed, 
believing  that  the  Lansdowne  private  collections  contained  some 
unpublished  work  of  importance.  We  may  now  conclude  by  inference 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  manuscript  list  of  Petty' s  works  in  his 
own  handwriting,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  life,  does  not  come 
later  down  than  1671,  except  for  one  entry  in  1682.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  includes  the  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
1660,  though  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  himself  considers  that  this 
work  was  *  a  true  instance  of  joint  authorship '  of  Petty  and  Graunt.^ 
The  volume  contains  two  interesting  pictures  of  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  *  an  authentic  likeness  *  of  his  celebrated  *  double  bottom  '  ship. 

Henry  Hiqqs 


Melanges  Financiers.      Par  EaphaEl-Georges  Levy.     (Paris: 
Hachette.     1894.)     316  pp.  8vo. 

Readers  accustomed  to  find  in  Melanges  d' Economic  Politique, 
Mdlanyes  d'Histoire,  and  the  like,  the  miscellaneous  rakings  of  a  note- 
book will  wonder  why  M.  Levy  has  chosen  this  title  for  his  four  essays, 
which  are  neither  disconnected  miscellanies  nor  (in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term)  financial.  He  might  indeed  appeal  upon  the  latter  point 
to  the  precedent  of  the  celebrated  Essays  in  Finance ;  but  Dr.  Gififen 
has  not  picked  so  serious  a  quarrel  as  M.  Levy  does  with  le  langage 

1  See  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  ^larch  last, 
vol.  V.  p.  72. 
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vulgaire  as  a  stumbling-block  to  exactitude  in  economic  writing— a 
quarrel  which  does  not  prevent  M.  L6vy  from  falling  now  and  again 
into  unnecessary  looseness  of  expression  himself. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  deal  with  (1)  Speculation  and  Banking, 
(2)  the  Future  of  the  Precious  Metals,  (3)  Foreign  Exchange,  {4)  Bank 
Notes.  They  profess  to  be  *  the  fruit  of  intense  meditation,'  to 
approach  these  subjects  from  a  new  point  of  view,  to  take  into  account 
neglected  elements,  and  to  offer  new  suggestions  for  consideration. 
Our  anxiety  to  discover  some  new  thing  in  the  pages  of  M.  L6vy  has, 
nevertheless,  gone  unrewarded.  Essays  1  and  2  are  poor  and  un- 
profitable. Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from  the  first 
essay  (p.  6) : 

'  The  retail  merchant,  who  supplies  himself  with  nails  from  the 
maker,  only  buys  them  because  he  hopes  to  sell  them  again  at 
a  higher  price  to  those  who  enter  his  shop :  he  will  pay  ten 
francs  a  bushel  for  them  to  the  smith  because  he  reckons  to  sell 
them  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve  francs  to  his  customers.  But  till  he 
has  sold  all  the  nails  he  has  bought  he  speculates  upon  this  stock  of 
goods ;  he  is,  to  employ  a  technical  expression  whose  sense  will  here 
clearly  be  seen,  speculating  in  nails /or  the  rise/ 

Was  it  worth  while,  after  thus  defining  speculation,  to  go  about 
seriously  to  prove  its  necessity  and  utility  ? 

The  second  essay  deals  with  Bimetallism.  The  author  is  hopeful 
that  his  *  readers  will  find  here  some  new  ideas  which  may  help  them 
in  their  inquiries  and  arouse  in  them  some  reflections  in  a  direction  to 
which  they  had  not  yet  turned  *  (p.  67).  He  is  *  equally  struck  by  the 
weakness  of  the  arguments  of  both  sides  '  to  the  currency  controversy, 
the  monoristes  and  the  silveristes  (p.  82).  His  own  suggestion  is  made 
rather  to  provoke  profound  thought  *  than  to  incite  governments  to 
enter  for  thwith  upon  this  path  '  (p.  98).  And  all  this  leads  up  to 
our  old  friend  unrated  bimetallism  ! 

The  remaining  essays  are  descriptive  in  character,  and  M.  L6vy,  as 
a  '  practical  man*  of  experience  in  the  money  market,  is  here  seen  to 
less  disadvantage.  The  compendium  of  comparative  legislation  affect- 
ing bank-notes  in  some  sixty  districts  of  the  world  (Essay  No.  4)  is 
distinctly  useful  and  convenient ;  and  as  it  fills  nearly  half  the  whole 
volume,  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  M.  L6vy  did  aiot  publish  it  by 
itself  instead  of  adding  a  *  mixture  '  of  weak  monetary  theory. 

Henry  Higgs 

Leet  Jurisdiction  in  the  City  of  Norwich  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  Centuries,      By  William    Hudson.     (London : 
Quaritch.    1892.)   Publications  of  the  Selden  Society,  vol.  v. ; 
for  1891 :  pp.  xcv,  124. 

Mr.  Hudson's  transcript  and  translation  of  Norwich  Leet  Rolls 
and  the  introduction  with  which  he  has  prefaced  them, — a  volume 
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we  have  too  long  delayed  to  notice, — contain  much  that  is  of  interest 
for  the  economic  historian.  It  gives  evidence  of  the  practical  impunity 
with  which,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Assize  of  Ale 
could  be  set  at  nought.  The  presentment  of  offenders,  scores  of  them 
time  after  time,  was  punctually  performed ;  but  they  got  off  with  small 
amercements,  and  these  were  often  partially  remitted,  or  even  altogether 
excused  at  the  request  of  leading  citizens.  And  there  are  curious  scraps 
of  information  about  trade,  especially  in  the  roll  of  1375.  The  export 
eggtrade  does  not  occur  to  one  as  a  business  likely  to  be  seriously 
thought  of,  considering  the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  transportation 
in  the  middle  ages.  Yet  in  that  year  a  certain  taverner  was  presented 
for  *  filling  twenty-eight  barrels  with  eggs  at  divers  times  and  sending 
them  out  of  the  kingdom  to  foreign  parts.'  Perhaps  they  ultimately 
appeared  as  *  undergraduate's  eggs '  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

But  chiefly  welcome  is  the  new  light  which  these  documents  shed 
upon  the  relations  of  classes  within  the  town.  If  it  is  not  a  steady  and 
penetrating  ray,  but  only  a  scanty  and  fugitive  glimmer,  it  is  yet 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  taken  the  trouble  (pp.  Iviii-lxii)  to  hunt  through 
the  contemporary  Conveyance  Bolls  of  the  city  for  the  names  of  some ' 
forty-nine  out  of  160  capital  pledges  who  represented  their  tithings  in 
the  Leet  Court  in  1288.  Of  these  he  can  apparently  identify  thirty- 
five  (these  figures  are  the  Keviewer's  own,  and  there  may  be  some 
slight  misapprehension  here  and  there).  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  of  these  thirty-five,  but  seven  have  the  appellation  '  civis '  added 
to  their  names  in  the  Conveyance  RdUs.  The  use  of  that  term  was  not, 
it  must  be  noticed,  accidental :  *  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  so 
described  the  title  is  given  to  him  almost  as  often  as  his  name  occurs.' 
Moreover  Mr.  Hudson  is  of  opinion  that  the  tithings  included  all  the 
adult  male  inhabitants  of  the  city,  except  clergy  and  strangers  and  *  pos- 
sibly a  limited  number  of  leading  citizens,  for  many  such  were  enrolled  ' 
(p.  Ixvi).  As  proof  he  points  to  the  one  tithing  roll  that  has  survived, 
dating  probably  from  a.d.  1311 ;  where  in  a  single  tithing  near  the 
market  place  we  find  six  persons  who  we  know  were  '  cives  *  (of  whom 
three  were  merchants  and  two  drapers).  Thus,  then,  among  the  chief 
men  in  a  system  of  grouping  which  included  well  nigh  the  whole  adult 
population,  only  seven  out  of  thirty-five  appear  to  have  been  *  cives.' 
Of  course  '  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  tithings  were  not 
even  householders ; '  but  we  may  fairly  suppose  the  capital  pledges  to 
have  been.  And  of  these  only  twenty  per  cent,  were  '  citizens  '  in  the 
Norwich  phraseology  of  the  time. 

In  the  Conveyance  Rolls  (for  1285  to  1298),  Mr.  Hudson  assures 
us  that  the  title  *  citizen  of  Norwich '  *  is  very  sparingly  and  distinctively 
used.  ...  In  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  confined  to  *  merchants,' 
*  lyndrapers,'  and  *  drapers '  (p.  Ix).  And  of  the  seven  above  mentioned, 
three  were  of  no  stated  occupation,  but  are  named  *  de '  Bromholm, 
Surlingham,  and  Rokeland,  one  was  *  le  Marischal,'  and  three  were 
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*  merchant/  skinner,  and  butcher  respectively.  Among  the  twenty- 
eight  non-*  cives  *  we  know  that  there  were  a  fishmonger,  a  farrier,  a 
butcher,  a  barber,  a  smith,  a  tailor,  a  cordwainer,  a  baker,  and 
probably  a  tanner. 

Mr.  Hudson's  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  that  '  cives '  at  this 
time  meant  only  'the  leading  citizens'  (p.  Ix),  that  'civis'  was  a 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  upper  class  of  citizens  (p.  Ixxxvii)  But 
this  explanation  would  seem  to  rest  upon  some  unstated  presupposition 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  own  :  he  gives  no  evidence  for  it.  He  may,  perhaps, 
be  right ;  but  until  such  evidence,  or  good  parallel  cases,  can  be  pro- 
duced, it  would  seem  more  legitimate  to  understand  *  civis '  here  as 
elsewhere ;  to  conclude,  in  fact,  that  in  Norwich  in  the  concluding 
decades  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  opening  decades  of  the 
fourteenth,  the  burgesses  really  were  a  comparatively  small  body. 

Of  perhaps  more  unmistakable  value  are  the  glimpses  of  an  early 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Norwich  craft-gilds.  For  the  investigator 
of  craft  history  every  fact  is  of  peculiar  value  that  helps  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II.  and  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
And  these  rolls  of  1288-1293  now  tell  us  that  there  were  then  in 
Norwich  gilds  of  tanners,  saddlers,  fullers,  and  cobblers,  and  that  they 
were  presented  as  unlawful  before  the  Leet  Court  and  their  members 
amerced.  The  things  about  them  which  seem  especially  to  have  struck 
the  authorities  were  that  they  were  asserting  for  their  aldermen  juris- 
diction over  their  '  confratres  *  (pp.  13,  39),  that  they  subscribed  to  a 
common  fund,  and  that  they  took  fees  from  apprentices  (pp.  42,  43). 
There  is  also  the  obscure  statement  that  .the  gild  of  the  tanners  '  was 
hurtful  to  the  king  in  buying  hides  '  (p.  39).  There  is  evidence  that 
in  some  other  towns  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  buying  hides 
was  enjoyed  by  the  '  burgesses  '  or  the  members  of  the  merchant  gUd 
(Gross,  Oild  Merchant^  i.  46  and  refs.  there).  Whatever  else  these 
words  in  Norwich  may  mean,  they  would  indicate  that  this  particular 
craft  gild,  at  any  rate,  had  something  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials.  And  it  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  early  relations  of  craftsmen  to  burgesses  (as 
such,  or  associated  in  merchant  gilds)  that  at  first  craftsmen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  material.  They  worked  for 
customers  who  supplied  the  material  and  took  the  product.  It  would 
only  be  when  and  where  such  craftsmen  as  were  not  burgesses  (or 
members  of  the  gild  merchant,  as  the  case  might  be)  began  to  desire 
to  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
of  conflict  with  existing  privileges. 

W.  J.  Ashley 
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Darwinism   and  Bace  Progress,    Professor   J.    B.    Haycraft, 
M.D.     (London:  Sonnenschein.     1895.) 

These  chapters  contain  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  to  the 
Edinburgh  Health  Society  in  1890,  and  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, 1894.  Their  author  is  right  in  thinking  that  they  can 
give  instruction  to  larger  if  less  skilled  audiences.  Their  drift  is  as 
follows : — 

*  While  the  advantages  of  past  civilisation  fell  to  the  few,  our  advan- 
tages fall,  nay  are  forced,  upon  the  many  '  (p.  16).  The  dangers  of 
cold,  over- work,  bad  drainage,  bad  or  no  education,  are  being  removed. 
Thus  every  fresh  generation  starts  with  greater  advantages  than  the 
one  before  it.  The  individuals  receive  benefits  beyond  doubt ;  can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  race  ? 

It  could,  indeed,  be  said  of  it,  if  we  were  allowed  to  assume  with 
Lamarck  and  the  older  evolutionists,  and  with  Darwin  in  his  earlier 
writings,  that  there  is  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  But  in 
spite  of  the  popular  instances  that  lend  plausibility  to  the  older  view 
(such  as  the  tameness  of  house-dogs  from  birth  and  the  blindness  of 
the  mole),  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  it.  It  seems  to  be  true  of 
good  and  of  bad  qualities  alike  that  a  man  may  acquire  them  for 
himself  during  his  life,  but  does  not  transmit  them  to  his  offspring ; 
he  transmits  only  the  stock  of  quahties  transmitted  to  himself  by 
his  father  and  mother.  Put  in  more  physiological  language  this  means 
'  that  the  structural  cells  do  not  react  on  the  sexual  elements  at  all ' 
(Galton,  quoted  p.  29).  The'  one  important  exception  (see  p.  53)  is 
precisely  in  the  case  of  a  disease  that  has  such  a  reaction,  and  therefore 
is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

But,  if  the  race  does  not  make  progress  by  transmission  of  acquired 
qualities,  how  is  it  to  do  so  at  all  ?  The  answer  is.  By  selection.  The 
race  will  become  physically  stronger  if  only  those  individuals  who  are 
born  physically  stronger  are  allowed  to  give  birth  to  others.  Leprosy 
and  other  diseases  used  to  be  allowed  freely  to  sweep  away  those  born 
with  the  weakness  predisposing  them  thereunto.  Nowadays,  though 
we  have  little  or  no  leprosy,  we  have  consumption  and  fevers  which 
would  destroy  their  ten  thousands  if  modern  medicine  did  not  save 
them.  The  feeling  of  humanity  is  therefore  to  all  appearance  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  future  interests  of  the  race  of  humanity  ;  and  *  as 
selection  is  the  race-changer,  we  must  replace  the  selection  of  the 
microbe  by  the  selection  of  human  forethought '  (58).  Every  one  must 
before  marriage  face  the  question,  '  Will  the  world  be  better  for  any 
more  of  me  ?  '  (167). 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  any  taint  of  physical  or  moral  weakness 
transmitted  in  the  ordinary  way  may  be  removed  by  intermarriage.  *  We 
may  dilute  ink  with  water  so  that  we  can  no  longer  see  that  it  is  black, 
but  we   dare  not  draw  the  inference  that  the  ink  has  been  destroyed,* 
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and  so,  for  example,  '  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  criminal 
taint  can  disappear  unless  the  criminals  are  prevented  altogether  from 
adding  their  progeny  to  those  of  the  rest  of  society  '  (94).  We  may  be 
persuaded  to  forbid  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  result, 
along  with  a  -certain  amount  of  good,  will  be  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
many  whose  deaths  would  have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  race  (82 
seq.).  Segregation  of  criminals  and  incapables  is  our  only  security 
(95,  103,  107). 

Dr.  Haycraft  believes  that  there  are  signs  of  an  actual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race.  The  death-rate  has  increased  in  the  later  stages  of 
life.  The  expectation  of  life  at  forty  was  greater  between  1838 
and  1854  than  between  1871  and  1880  (p.  67).  One  cause  advanced 
in  the  later  section  of  the  book,  on  '  Competition,'  is  the  *  sterility 
of  the  capables.'  Those  who  make  their  way  to  the  front  are 
usually  those  who  marry  late  or  not  at  all,  and  have  small  families 
(140, 143,  &c.).  The  force  of  this  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  admission  (p.  137  note)  that  the  successful  are  not  necessarily  the 
best,  even  for  worldly  ends.  As  Dr.  Haycraft  himself  says  (119),  in  the 
language  of  the  turf,  *  While  the  wild  beast  and  very  primitive  savage 
are  all  **  scratch  "  and  no  **  handicap  *'  is  given,  civilized  communities 
introduce  the  system  of  handicapping,  which  does  not  necessarily 
give  the  advantage  to  those  most  needing  it,  but  which  all  the  same 
causes  the  struggle  or  race  to  cease  to  be  so  true  and  efficient  a  test  of 
pure  merit  as  it  was  before.'  If  there  is  comparative  sterility  of  the 
most  successful  where  the  conditions  of  the  competition  are  thus  un- 
equal, may  it  not  lead  to  a  not  undesirable  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  winners,  and  therewith  in  the  nature  of  the  competition  itself? 

James  Bonar 


Adam  Smith  (select  chapters  and  passages) ;  Bicardo  (first  six 
chapters) ;  Malthus  (parallel  chapters  from  the  first  and  second 
editions) — Economic  Classics.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Ashley. 
(New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan.) 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  series  Prof.  Ashley  has  attempted  a 
difficult  task  :  as  we  interpret  his  design,  to  separate  the  doctrinal  from 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  For  example  in  the 
chapter  on  The  Origin  of  Money  (Bk.  I.  ch.  iv).    Prof.  Ashley  reads : — 

'  These  metals  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  crude 
bars  without  any  stamp  or  coinage.  .  .  .' 

The  dots  indicate  the  omission  of  two  sentences  in  the  original, 
viz., 

*  Thus  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  upon  the  authority  of  Timseus,  an  ancient  historian, 
that  till  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  the  Bomans  had  no  coined  money,  but  made  use  of 
unstamped  bars  of  copper  to  purchase  whatever  they  had  occasion  for.  These  rude 
bars  therefore  performed  at  this  time  the  function  of  money.' 

No.  18. — VOL.  V  S 
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So  in  the  next  chapter  after  the  words  : 

every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently  exchanged  for  money  than  for  any 
other  commodity, 

some  sentences  are  omitted  beginning : 

The  butcher  seldom  carries  his  beef  or  his  mutton  to  the  baker  or  the  brewer,  in 
order  to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  operation  of  distinguishing  the  scientific 
organon  from  the  purely  literary  and  historical  elements  in  the 
economic  classics  is  a  legitimate  operation,  but  one  which  is  liable  to  a 
considerable  divergence  between  the  judgments  of  equally  competent 
operators.  Accordingly  it  is  likely  to  be  performed  with  more  authority 
and  success  by  a  committee  of  experts  than  by  an  individual — however 
great  his  predilection  for  abstract  reasoning.  It  may  be  admitted, 
however,  that  Professor  Ashley  has  succeeded  better  than  might  have 
been  expected— better  perhaps  than  the  collective  action  of  at  least  one 
educational  body  which  has  selected  parts  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  as  a 
subject  for  examination.  In  the  volume  on  Bicardo  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  Political  Economy  and  Taxation  are  reprinted.  We  acquiesce 
in  the  exclusion  of  taxation.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  seventh 
chapter — on  foreign  trade — might  with  advantage  have  been  added 
to  a  selection  which  purports  to  contain  *  Bicardo's  general  economic 
theory.*  Without  this  chapter  the  theory  of  value  is  left  somewhat 
one  sided.  Also  the  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  the 
book.  In  fine,  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  equally  clear  and 
brief  statement,  unless  perhaps  that  which  Professor  Walker  has  given 
in  his  Political  Economy,  But  this  is  a  criticism  which  others  may  not 
accept.  The  matter  is  one,  as  already  intimated,  on  which  unanimity 
is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  excellence  of  that  part  of  Professor 
Ashley's  work  which  consists  in  bringing  out  the  relation  between 
Bicardo's  first  and  third  edition ;  showing  how  he  rewrote  his  chapter 
on  value.  The  relation  between  the  first  and  second  edition  of 
Malthus'  essay  is  similarly  brought  out  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
series.  The  reprint  of  select  chapters  from  the  essay  with  the  original 
title-pages,  spelling,  and  punctuation  is  no  doubt  a  most  scholarly 
performance. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 


Statistik  ujid  Gesellschaftslehre.     Band  I.  Theoretische  Statistik. 
George  v.  Mayr.     Freiburg.     Pp.  202. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  statistics  is,  as  Aristotle 
would  say,  teachable,  or — like  virtue — must  be  practised  in  order  to  be 
learnt.  It  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  one  who  has  long  practised 
the  art  with  distinguished  success  is  likely  to  produce  the  most 
effective  Institutes  of  the  study.     It  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
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the  usefulness  of  the  work  before  us  to  describe  it  as  an  extension  of 
the  author's  well-known  manual,  Oesetzmdssiglceit  in  Gesellschaftsleben 
published  in  1877.  Professor  Mayr  in  his  exposition  of  Statistics 
takes  an  intermediate  position  between  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  practical  directions  about  the  form  of  '  schedule  '  and  other  details, 
and  those  who,  ascending  to  first  principles,  discourse  on  the  stability 
of  series  and  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  Dissenting  from  the  eminent 
Professor  Westergaard,  our  author  regards  the  theory  of  probabilities 
and  error  but  as  '  an  interesting  mathematical  speciality/  which  is 
*  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  overestimated.'  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this  estimate  carries  the  weight  which  attaches  to  practical 
experience  and  skill. 

From  the  same  indefatigable  pen  we  have  papers  (read  before  the 
Milan  congress  of  last  year)  on  the  frequency  of,  and  the  insurance 
against,  accidents,  and  on  the  inspection  of  factories  in  Germany. 
There  is  also  the  Allgevieines  Statistisches  Archiv  of  which  Professor 
Mayr  is  not  only  the  editor  but  also  in  large  part  the  author,  in  virtue 
of  numerous  statistical  contributions  which  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  journal  to  notice  in  detail. 


La    Misura    delle    Variazioni    di    Valore    della     Moneta.      By 
Francesco  S.  Nitti.    Turin.    Pp.  62. ,   8vo. 

Pbofessob  Nitti  seems  to  have  traversed  the  whole  literature  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  employ  his  learning  with  effect  in  order  to  show 
the  imperfection  of  proposed  measures  of  value.  Referring  first  to 
the  proposals  made  by  earlier  writers,  he  points  out  how  variable 
and  uncertain  are  the  indications  afforded  by  the  price  of  corn.  For 
example  in  the  municipahty  of  Strassburg,  the  price  of  a  hectolitre  of 
wheat  was  6*12  francs  in  1316,  026  in  1318,  086  in  1527,  679  in 
1629, 15-49  in  1574,  207  in  1577,  3-61  in  1619,  and  in  fine  6628  in 
1623.  So  in  Naples  during  the  century  1550 — 1650  we  have  prices 
varying  from  65  (carlini  per  tomolo)  to  46.  Figures  so  fluctuating  are 
not  apt  to  make  a  good  average.  Coming  to  more  recent  proposals — 
which,  by  an  unusual  definition  are  divided  into  (a)  index  numbers, 
{b)  the  system  which  is  based  on  the  prices  of  exports  and  imports, 
(c)  the  system  which  is  based  on  family  budgets — the  author  adduces 
evidence  to  show  that  wholesale  prices  on  which  index-numbers  are 
mostly  based  are  very  inadequate  expressions,  are  '  almost  independent ' 
(*  la  quasi  independenza ')  of  retail  prices,  which  affect  the  consumer's 
interests.  Thus  in  Petersburg  a  certain  drug  was  asked  for  in  fifty- 
nine  different  shops,  and  the  price  was  found  to  vary  from  30  kopecks 
to  1  rouble  76  kopecks.  The  price  of  bread  was  found  by  Denis  in 
Brussels  to  oscillate  between  34  and  48  centimes.  The  profit  of  the 
middleman,  some  40  per  cent.,  in  several  countries,  according  to 
authorities  cited  by  De  Foville,  allows  a  margin  for  variations  of  price. 
In  Buda-Pesth  an  investigation   instituted   by  Korbsi   showed   that 
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during  1882 — 1888,  the  movements  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were 
in  opposite  directions.  As  to  the  method  of  exports  and  imports  *  the 
English  show  an  extraordinary  simplicity '  in  this  matter.  The 
method  is  most  imperfect  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  money  even  in 
the  improved  form  employed  by  Mr.  Giffen,  or  that  of  Sir  Bawson 
Rawson,  which  has  also  been  used  by  the  French  Customs.  The 
method  of  family  budgets  is  preferred  by  the  author,  though  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  quanta  and  other  details  present  great  practical 
difficulties.  The  following  speculative  difficulty  concerning  the  whole 
problem  will  not  appear  serious  to  those  who  think  that  the  aggravation 
of  debt,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  resulted,  can  be  measured 
and  should  be  corrected.  *  To  measure  the  variations  of  money — 
there  is  required  not  only  a  detailed  knowledge  of  prices  but 
also  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  variations.'  *  Who  can  tell 
when  the  variations  of  prices  belong  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  money 
and  when  to  its  extrinsic  value  ?  ' — intrinsic  variations  being  those  of 
which  the  causes  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium 
[numerario  circolante],  while  the  causes  of  extrinsic  variations  depend 
on  the  forms  of  production,  system  of  transport,  and  exchange.  Some- 
thing might  be  done,  the  author  thinks,  for  intrinsic  value  (referring  in 
this  connection  to  Prof.  Menger's  article  in  the  Bevue  d* J^conomie 
Politique  for  February,  1892).  The  realization  of  this  idea  is  indeed 
blocked  by  grave  difficulties,  *  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  examining.' 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 


The  Tariff  History  of  Canada,  By  Simon  J.  Maclean. 
{Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science.  Edited  by 
James  Mavor.)    Toronto :  Warwick  Brothers.   1895.   Pp.  53. 

As  Professor  Mavor  says  in  his  preface,  *  the  oscillations  between 
the  policy  of  imposing  specific  and  that  of  imposing  ad  valorem  duties 
are  very  interesting  to  follow  in  detail.'  But  it  is  impossible  here  to 
go  into  details  so  as  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  author's 
accuracy  and  diligence.  The  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  history  is 
the  '  National  Policy '  of  protection  which,  supplanting  the  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  took  its  rise  in  1879.  It  was  largely  inspired  by  the 
*  National  Spirit '  which  List  inculcated.  Also  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  trade  played  a  greater  part  than  might  have  been  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  boasted 
'  that  the  National  Policy  had  the  practical  effect  of  keeping  the 
difference  between  the  imports  and  exports  in  a  much  more  favourable 
condition  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.'  Mr.  Maclean  has  some 
just  remarks  on  the  fallacies  of  protection,  in  a  too  short  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  He  does  not,  like  so  many  advocates  of  free  trade, 
put  himself  out  of  court  by  a  refusal  to  admit  that  in  our  authors' 
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words,  *  the  effect  of  the  tax  may  be  that  the  foreign  producer  will 
have  to  lower  his  price  in  order  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  pro- 
tected market  *...*e.gr.  the  McKinley  Tariff  lowered  the  price  of 
Canadian  hay.'  Mr.  Maclean's  observations  on  the  balance  of  trade 
confirm  Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  *  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by 
which  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is  called  the  balance 
between  any  two  countries  lies.* 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

The  Use  and  Abtcse  of  Legal  Tender  Acts,  True  and  False 
Bimetallism,  By  Edward  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  (Boston: 
Damrell  and  Upham.     1895.)     Pp.  33.     8vo. 

Mr.  Atkinson  proposes  the  opening  of  the  mints  of  all  countries 
for  the  issue  of  two  new  coins  under  new  names — say  aurum  and 
argentum,  or  it  might  be  the  classic  stater  for  the  gold  coin — each  of 
these  coins  to  be  lawful  money  in  every  country,  but  neither  to  be  the 
alternate  tender  for  the  other  at  any  fixed  ratio.  There  would  also 
exist  '  bimetallic  alternate  legal  tender  coins  under  existing  names, 
the  volume  to  be  limited  by  the  quantity  now  in  existence  of  the 
coinage  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty.'  Each  and  all  might  exercise 
their  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  money — whether  of 
gold,  silver,  or  *  the  alternate ' — which  they  would  adopt  in  their 
contracts.  It  is  possible  that  such  an  arrangement  might  do  some- 
thing to  arrest  the  further  demonetization  of  silver  and  consequent 
rise  of  gold  prices.  But  when  Mr.  Atkinson  goes  on  to  attribute 
sinister  purposes  to  the  bimetallists  who  may  refuse  to  accept  his 
kind  of  bimetallism,  he  betrays  a  strange  incapacity  to  realise  that  the 
object  of  some  scientific  bimetallists  is  not  novcR  tahulcB,  the  scaling  of 
existing  d^bts,  but  to  mitigate  future  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money  relatively  to  commodities ;  and  that  the  compensatory  action 
calculated  to  attain  this  object  is  wanting  in  his  bimetallism. 

But  though  his  controversial  writing  may  be  deficient  in  speculative 
interest,  it  may  well  be  that  he  has  hit  on  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  impede  the  introduction  of  bimetallism  : — 

If  exporting  merchants  and  importing  merchants,  banks  and  bankers,  should 
elect  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  in  specific  terms  of  gold  by  weight  in  pennyweights 
grains  or  grams,  to  be  liquidated  only  in  such  actual  weight  of  pure  gold  or  its 
equivalent,  would  not  an  international  treaty  of  bimetallic  legal  tender  be  rendered 
substantially  inoperative  (p.  82)?  Transactions  would  be  entered  into  on  a  gold 
basis  in  which  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  stipulating 
payment  at  so  many  pennyweights,  grains,  or  grams  of  pure  gold  or  its  equivalent  in 
gold  coin.  This  would  be  inconvenient.  It  would,  however,  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  and  merchants  to  come  to  an  agreement 
for  the  manufacture  of  ingots  of  gold  of  convenient  size  under  a  new  name  like  that 
of  aurum  or  stater  and  multiples  thereof.  These  ingots  might  have  no  circulation 
as  coin,  but  banks,  bankers,  and  merchants  could  then  draw  checks  or  drafts  upon 
each  other,  payable  to  bearer,  in  round  sums  either  of  small  or  large  amount, 
which  would  then  attain  a  circulation  throughout  the  world.     Such  a  circulation 
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would  correspond  to  the  present  world-wide  use  of  the  five-pound  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  which  can  be  converted  anywhere  into  the  coin  or  paper  money 
or  cash  of  any  country,  being  payable  only  in  gold  which  is  the  only  kind  of  money 
that  possesses  a  world-wide  purchasing  power.  A  syndicate,  to  use  the  modern 
term,  of  bankers,  corresponding  to  the  syndicate  which  has  lately  taken  the  United 
States  loan,  would  have  practically  unlimited  credit  on  a  gold  basis.  A  reserve  of 
ingots  would  of  course  be  kept  by  the  syndicate  in  all  principal  monetary  centres  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  between  which  balances  would  be  settled  by  clearing- 
house documents. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

Les  Trade-Unions  et  Us  Associations  professionnelles  en  Belgique 
(projet  de  hi).  By  Ernest  Dubois.  (Gand  :  Siflfer.  1894.) 
Pp.  223. 

The  question  of  professional  unions  is  in  Belgium  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Chambers  are  occupied  with  a  bill  which  has  been  for  the 
third  time  recast  by  the  present  Minister  of  Justice,  and  which  will  be 
debated  this  year. 

M.  Ernest  Dubois,  teacher  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  has  made 
use  of  the  interest  excited  in  the  subject  to  discuss  it  in  a  small 
volume.  He  came  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  at  Norwich,  and  to  visit  the  offices  of  certain  unions.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  book,  he  sets  forth  the  legal  status  of  English  Trade 
Unions,  and  their  position  de  facto  in  1894  : — the  objects  pursued  by 
them,  their  constitution,  government  and  federation,  their  attitude 
towards  non-unionists  and  toward  employers,  etc.  Thus  in  a  few 
pages  the  author  has  given  a  risumi  of  the  most  useful  and  most 
recent  information  respecting  these  institutions.  By  way  of  conclusion 
he  asserts  that  *  professional  association  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
panacea.  Delusion  on  this  point  should  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  belief  rejected  that  it  is  the  unique  and  sovereign  means  of  solving 
the  very  complex  difficulties  raised  by  the  organisation  of  labour. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  individual  and  corporate  action  are 
alike  unequal  to  the  task.  It  is  the  State  which  should  then  step  in 
to  stimulate,  to  complete,  or  to  supersede.  The  question  is  one  of 
degree.'  The  evolution  of  Trade  Unions  toward  the  collectivism  of 
the  Fabian  Society  does  not  inspire  M.  Dubois  with  alarm ;  he  knows 
that  Trade-Union  Socialism  is  sure  to  be  practical  and  opportunist. 

Following  on  this  first  part  of  the  work  comes  the  legislative 
scheme  which  the  author  sets  out  for  public  inspection.  It  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  Bill ;  each  article  is  illustrated  by  a  commentary 
and  an  explanation  of  its  raisons  d'dtre ;  the  whole  task  thoroughly 
worked  out  for  the  Chambers.  However,  it  is  at  least  the  sixth  or 
seventh  scheme  that  has  been  drawn  up  in  Belgium,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Parliament 
will  still  be  very  marked.  M.  Dubois  proposes,  with  everybody  else, 
to  give  a  legal  standing  to  *  professional  unions,'  and  to  invest  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  publicity,  through  the  institution,  as  is  the 
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case  in  England,  of  an  office  of  registration.  He  also  defines  the 
essentials  of  their  constitution ;  he  traces  limits  to  their  right  to  hold 
property,  recognises  the  civil  status  of  affiliations  of  unions,  and 
permits  Courts  of  Law  to  deprive  of  their  privileges  such  unions  as 
infringe  their  legal  rights. 

Like  every  other  scheme,  whether  private  or  Ministerial,  concerned 
with  *  professional  unions,'  this  one  put  forward  by  M.  Dubois  reminds 
us  very  much  of  the  French  Act  of  1884.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of 
a  Conservative,  but  of  a  Conservative  whose  mind  is  informed  with 
progressive  thought.  It  has  one  advantage  over  the  Ministerial  bill, 
and  that  is  clearness,  which  may  do  something  to  make  it  succeed  in 
Parliament. 

To  resume,  the  little  book  of  the  young  Ghent  professor  is  on  a 
subject  calling  for  instant  attention  in  Belgium.  Moreover  it  is  a 
careful  study,  and  includes  exact,  recent  and  concise  information  on 
Trade  Unions.     And  this  is  enough  for  it  to  secure  readers. 

Ebnest  Mahaim. 

Correspondent  of  the  British 
Economic  Association. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


The  Late  Boot  War 

To  designate  the  recent  conflict  between  the  masters  and  workmen 
in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  England  as  either  a  strike 
or  lock-out  would  be  incorrect.  It  was  an  industrial  war,  a 
measuring  of  strength  between  two  opposing  organisations — the 
Federated  Associations  of  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  on  the 
other — who,  owing  to  numerous  differences  as  to  wages  and  methods 
that  had  arisen  between  them  in  various  centres,  had  come  to  feel  that 
appeals  to  reason  and  to  justice  were  of  avail  no  longer  ;  that  the  time 
had  come,  when,  figuratively  speaking,  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
must  decide  the  mastery.  The  struggle  was  by  no  means  hastily 
decided  upon,  because  it  was  apparent  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  that 
a  conflict,  and  that  of  a  national  character,  was  all  but  inevitable,  for 
at  that  time  the  national  conference,  representative  of  both  sides,  came 
to  a  deadlock  and  was  broken  up,  each  side  accusing  the  other  of 
breaches  of  faith.  There  are  those  among  the  manufacturers  who 
blame  their  representatives  on  the  Federation  Executive  for  not  having 
last  autumn  forced  matters  to  an  issue  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
orders  are  scarcer  and  when  the  rigours  of  winter  would  be  calculated 
to  kill  the  fighting  ardour  of  the  workmen.  But  setting  aside  humane 
considerations  on  the  part  of  the  employers'  representatives,  the 
leaders  of  the  workmen's  union  were  too  diplomatic  to  allow  matters 
to  come  to  a  head  just  then,  choosing  their  own  time,  the  early  spring, 
when  orders  are  generally  plentiful,  for  pitting  their  united  strength 
and  resources  against  those  of  the  federated  employers. 

At  this  point  it  appears  desirable  to  briefly  explain  the  existing 
organisations  and  methods  for  determining  and  adjusting  wages  in  use  of 
late  years  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  it  should  be  stated 
does  not  include  the  high-class.  West-end,  or  City  custom  hand-sewn 
bootmakers,  who  have  a  society  of  their  own.  In  every  centre  of  the 
boot  industry,  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  Union  has  its 
local  branch,  governed  locally  on  purely  democratic  lines,  but  subject 
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to  general  rules  of  the  Union,  whose  head-quarters  are  and  have  been 
for  many  years  at  Leicester.  In  recent  years  the  effort  of  the  Union 
has  been  to  establish  in  every  possible  centre  what  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  '  uniform  statements '  or  wages  lists,  setting  forth  in  more  or 
less  minute  detail  what  piecework  wages  each  employer  should  pay  for 
*  bottoming/  that  is  making  and  finishing  every  description  of  boots 
and  shoes.  This  desirable  reform  was  not  achieved  in  every  instance 
without  fighting,  and  in  some  cases  great  suffering ;  as  for  instance  in 
the  great  strike  at  Northampton  some  years  ago,  and  more  recently 
the  great  strike  in  London,  when,  after  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
quiry into  the  sweating  system,  the  employers  of  London  did  not 
dare  to  brave  pubUc  opinion  by  refusing  to  concede  the  workmen's 
demands  for  factory  workshops  in  place  of  home-work,  and  when  they 
also  consented  to  the  compilation  of  a  uniform  statement  (in  a  modi- 
fied form)  for  the  Metropolis.  But  in  both  these  instances,  as  in  all 
others  where  uniform  statements  have  been  adopted,  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers 
and  workmen,  has  been  elected,  and  these  are  elected  annually.  It  is 
these  boards  which  have  conjointly  drafted  the  various  statements,  each 
board  for  its  own  district,  and  in  matters  of  wages  uncontrolled  by  any 
central  authority.  In  every  instance  of  disagreement  on  these  boards 
an  arbitrator  also,  or  two  arbitrators  with  a  final  umpire  annually 
elected,  is  called  in  to  decide,  and  such  decisions  are — according  to  the 
rules  of  each  board — final  and  without  appeal.  In  principle  nothing 
could  be  better  for  determining  the  many  and  varied,  and  as  a  rule 
highly  technical,  questions  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  boot  trade, 
and  which  it  would  take  a  long  apprenticeship  for  any  one  but  a 
practical  bootmaker  to  understand. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  real  and  alleged  breaches  of  faith 
on  umpires'  awards,  it  was  felt  among  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  that  the  workmen  had  the  advantage  over  their 
employers  of  being  able  to  bring  the  resources  of  their  entire 
union  to  bear,  when  they  wished  to  enforce  their  demands,  in 
any  centre.  They,  the  manufacturers,  who  had  formed  local 
associations,  resolved  to  join  hands  also,  and  hence  the  formation  of 
the  'Federated  Associations  of  Boot  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.' 
Briefly  stated,  the  objects  of  this  federation  are  mutual  protection, 
locally  and  nationally,  and  if  needs  be  individually  to  every  member 
of  the  federation,  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  umpires'  awards,  &c. 
Generally  its  policy  is  claimed  to  be  defensive  and  not  aggressive. 

To  come  now  to  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  recent  gigantic 
struggle,  these  do  not  appear  on  the  surface.  Diplomatists  in  indus- 
trial wars  do  not  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  any  more  than 
do  diplomats  responsible  for  wars  between  nations,  or  lawyers  who 
have  causes  to  win.  It  is  true  that  in  not  a  few  instances  awards 
given  by  arbitrators,  when  such  awards  were  not  favourable  to  the 
workmen,  were  cavilled  over,  if  not  absolutely  defied,  until  finally  the 
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associated  manufacturers  declared  they  would  no  longer  be  party  to 
a  farcical  system  from  which  the  Union  were  willing  to  accept  all  the 
advantages  but  refused  to  accept  decisions  when  adverse  to  themselves^ 
and  they  insisted  that  some  means — preferably  a  monetary  bond — 
should  be  established  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  awards.  To  say 
that  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  awards  adverse  to  the  workmen 
were  rejected  by  their  Union  is  not  correct ;  many  if  not  most  such 
awards  were  accepted  by  them  not  less  grudgingly  than  were  the 
adverse  awards  given  against  employers  individually  or  collectively. 
It  was  awards  upon  questions  chiefly  relating  to  newly  introduced 
machinery  that  were  most  jealously  watched  and  cavilled  over  by 
the  Union  Executive,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor 
matters,  the  machinery  question  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  issue, 
first  in  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  boy  in  place  of  adult  labour  in 
connection  with  making  and  finishing  machinery  ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
determining  of  wages  by  the  piece  for  the  more  or  less  minute 
operations  into  which  this  newer  system  of  bootraaking  subdivides 
itself. 

Had  the  old  system  of  boot  bottoming  and  finishing  by  hand  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  now  rapidly  developing  system  of  machinery^ 
long  ago  in  vogue  in  America,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  should  not 
have  seen  the  recent  struggle ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  new  conditions  of 
manufacture  that  are  springing  up  in  the  boot  industiy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  make  the  existing  hard-won  wages  statements  inapplicable 
or  of  no  avail.  The  Union  has  to  grapple  \^ith  a  new  condition  of 
things  and,  according  to  its  lights,  to  lay  down  principles  by  which 
the  best  interests  of  the  members  shall  be  safeguarded.  This 
the  Union  Executive  endeavoured  to  do  by  demanding  the  adop- 
tion of  a  piecework  statement  of  wages  which  they  had  drafted  for 
machine  work,  and  which  in  the  aggregate  would  not  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  of  boots  and  shoes  per  pair  much  if  anything 
below  the  cost  if  made  by  hand.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
ship  was  drifting,  and,  to  use  the  simile  of  a  leading  manufacturer^ 
*  which  had  to  be  blown  up '  ;  the  *  rock  '  being  described  by  the 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  as  the  Union's  antagonism  to 
machinery,  but  spoken  of  by  the  Unionists  as  the  latest  method  of 
exploiting  the  machine  work  of  men  by  the  aid  of  boys.  Common- 
sense  readers  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  exaggeration  and 
fact  after  making  due  allowance  for  human  nature  on  both  sides. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Employers'  Federation  issued 
seven  propositions  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Union,  which  they 
declined  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The  first  of  these  propositions  laid 
it  down  that  from  December  1st,  1894,  there  should  be  no  alteration 
in  wages  then  being  paid,  or  hours  worked,  for  two  years.  This  in- 
volved the  abrogation  of  a  rule  of  all  existing  boards  of  arbitration, 
which  allowed  such  questions  to  be  re-opened  after  three  months  or  so. 
It  declared  that  the  adoption  of  a  piecework  statement  for  machinery 
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was  inopportune :  it  claimed  for  manufacturers  the  full  control  of  their 
factories,  prohibited  any  restriction  on  the  output  of  machinery,  asserted 
the  right  of  every  manufacturer  to  employ  what  workmen  he  chose, 
and  demanded  the  provision  of  a  monetary  guarantee  for  the  due 
observance  of  awards.  All  this  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  coming 
struggle  was  to  be  on  the'question  of  machinery,  in  which  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  Federation  were  chiefly  interested.  These  pro- 
positions, or  *  Seven  Commandments '  as  the  workmen  designated 
them,  were  indignantly  rejected ;  the  Union  forces  were  put  in  array, 
and  their  Executive  declared  that,  if  tight  they  must,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  spend  their  accumulated  funds  of  £60,000.  In 
February  matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  Union  bringing 
forward  on  the  Leicester  Arbitration  Board  a  question  prohibiting 
partly-made  work  being  sent  to  country  districts.  This  question 
the  Board  declined  to  discuss  or  allow  to  go  to  arbitration,  although 
the  rules  provided  that  all  questions  should  be  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  that  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  should  be  entered  upon  other- 
wise. It  followed,  the  Union  declared,  the  manufacturers  were 
breaking  the  rules,  and  that  therefore  they  had  no  course  open  but 
to  strike.  At  once  six  manufactories  in  Leicester  struck,  as  well  as 
three  at  Northampton  upon  another  issue.  Thus  was  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  to  the  Federation  of  Employers;  it  was  expected,  nay 
wished  for,  by  certain  of  them,  and  it  came,  not  on  the  main  question, 
but  upon  side  issues  of  less  importance.  On  March  6th  the  Masters* 
Federation  issued  notices  to  lock-out,  after  a  week's  notice  to  all  mem- 
bers ;  though  to  the  Employers'  Associations  in  Scotland,  and  in  English 
centres  like  Norwich  and  Stafford,  not  being  ajffiliated  with  the  Fede- 
ration, the  notices  did  not  apply,  and  these  centres  were  working  when 
the  others  were  starving  each  other  out.  Though  hostilities  were  now 
so  imminent,  there  were  many  on  both  sides,  and  notably  among  the 
manufacturers  of  London,  where  machinery  does  not  yet,  comparatively, 
play  an  important  part,  who  believed  and  hoped  the  Union  would  not 
enter  upon  a  national  struggle ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  workmen 
thought  their  employers  would  in  the  spring  of  the  year  support  the 
determined  attitude  of  their  leaders ;  but  events  proved  that  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  meant  to  fight.  Manufacturers  posted  their  lock-out 
notices,  whereupon  the  pieceworkers,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  week  of  grace,  forthwith  withdrew  ;  and  though  not  a  few 
manufacturers  who  were  not  users  of  machinery  took  down  the  lock- 
out notices,  when  it  dawned  on  them  that  in  the  coming  fight  they 
had  only  a  losing  interest  should  their  machinery-using  competitors 
win,  the  men  would  not  stop,  and  before  the  notices  expired  most  of 
the  factories  were  deserted.  The  majority  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
now  entered  upon  had  been  led  to  believe,  and  had  hoped,  that  their 
showing  a  bold  front  would  be  enough  to  avert  a  struggle,  but  the  few 
who  had  the  management  of  afifairs  knew  better.  There  were  those 
who  declared  the  Union's  '  war  fund '  of  £60,000  was  a  constant 
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menace  to  the  peace  of  the  trade,  which  a  few  weeks'  strike  or  lock- 
out pay  to  members  would  scatter  to  the  winds.  How  much  personal 
feeling  or  personal  interest  were  involved  in  bringing  about  the  climax, 
can  only  be  conjectured  by  those  best  in  a  position  to  judge.  The 
eventual  meetings  and  negotiations  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Offices  in 
London,  and  the  kindly  intervention  of  "Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  are 
matters  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  newspaper  readers.  After  several 
meetings  of  the  respective  delegates  terms  of  peace  were  signed,  and 
the  factories  under  the  control  of  the  Federation  were  declared  open 
on  Monday,  April  29th.  It  was  feared  that  serious  trouble  would  arise 
over  such  workmen  as  had  gone  to  work  during  the  period  of  war,  but 
better  counsels  prevailed,  and  even  in  Northampton,  where  for  a  few 
days  some  thousands  of  workmen  refused  to  work  under  some  new 
and  stringent  rules  issued  by  local  manufacturers,  a  little  *  give  and 
take  '  smoothed  over  the  trouble. 

Regarding  the  peace  basis  signed  at  Whitehall,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  on  the  machinery  question  manufacturers  have  obtained  the 
best  terms.  A  sum  of  £1,000  has  been  deposited  by  both  sides 
as  a  guarantee  fund  wherefrom  either  side  shall  be  mulcted  in 
cases  of  non-compliance  with  arbitrators'  awards,  as  every  such 
instance  in  a  duly  appointed  arbitrator's  opinion  shall  warrant.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  in  the  matter  of  a  wage  statement  for 
machine  work,  it  was  agreed  that  such  a  statement  is  desirable,  but 
wages  for  various  piece  operations  are  to  be  based  upon  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  average  workman.  This  latter  proviso  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  Union's  first  idea  of  maintaining  the  cost  of  production 
per  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  by  machinery  at  par  with  the  cost  of  the 
hand  methods.  In  various  respects  the  terms  of  settlement  restrict 
the  powers  of  local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  in  not  a  few  the 
Union  has  signed  away  powers  it  had  formerly  claimed,  and  is 
weakened  to  that  extent. 

But  has  a  permanent  peace  been  established  in  this  important 
industry?  One  may  hope  so,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful.  In 
many  respects  the  terms  of  settlement  are  vague  ;  they  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  all  things  considered.  Troubles  will  arise  when  the 
various  provisions  come  to  be  worked  out  in  detail.  Signs  of  this 
are  clear  enough  in  the  publicly  explained  *  meanings  '  of  the  White- 
hall document.  The  delegates  of  the  manufacturers  present  at  the 
conferences  explain  *  meanings '  one  way  to  their  constituents  and 
the  workmen's  leaders  another  way.  Both  sides  claim  to  have  obtained 
the  victory,  which  obviously  cannot  be  the  case.  The  end  is  not  yet, 
and  already  Sir  Henry  James  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  have  been 
appealed  to  by  a  joint  committee  to  decide  upon  conflicting  interpre- 
tations of  the  Whitehall  document.  The  most  we  can  expect  is 
that  a  repetition  of  the  late  disastrous  war  will  not  occur  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  even  that  hope  may  be  shattered  sooner  rather 
than  later. 
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Eegarding  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  generally. 
These  are  as  good  as  in  most  trades  where  the  '  new  trades  unionism  * 
of  recent  years  makes  itself  felt  to  be  what  it  too  often  is,  an  awakened 
consciousness  of  power  unbalanced  by  reason,  judgment,  or  experience. 
Such  a  democracy  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  demagogues  or 
office-seekers,  whose  influence  over  their  fellows  often  is  too  strong  for 
the  more  matured  judgment  and  wiser  counsels  of  the  older  leaders  who 
spell  revolution  without  the  *  E.'     These  things  will  right  themselves 
in  time ;  but  there  are  certain  ideas  which  the  democracy  of  shoe- 
makers in  England  share  in  common  with  workers  in  all  trades  to-day, 
and  those  are  the  idealisms  of  the  collectivist  school.     The  unionists 
say  truly  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  machinery  as  machinery,  but 
what  they  claim  is  some  share  with  machine  owners  of  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  use  of  modern  machinery  in  place  of  hand 
labour.     Machine  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  right  on  the 
part  of  workman  to  any  claim  beyond  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work.     Thus  the  English  wholesale  boot  industry  is  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  not  only  of  adjusting  the  apportionment  of  wages  for 
work  produced  under  conditions  and  by  methods  comparatively  new, 
but  also  with  the  anti-commercial  spirit  of  the  new  socialistic  religion, 
which  claims  the  right  to  labour  for  all,  but  which  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  more  rapid  production  of  goods  in  an  industry  which,  even  when 
the   slower  hand   methods   prevailed,  has   not   been   able   to   afford 
employment  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  for  a  large  number  of  its 
workers.     There  is  selfishness  and  blindness  on  both  sides,  and  there 
will  undoubtedly  yet  be  much  travail  and  possible  friction  between 
the  respective  sides  before  things  find  their  level ;  but  the  time  will 
surely  come  when,  in  the  boot  trade  as  in  other  trades,  our  children 
will  have  cause  to  bless,  in  healthier  workshops,  in  happier  homes,  and 
in  generally  happier  Uves,  the  iron  helps  of  industry  which  to-day  are 
a  cause  of  contention  between  employers  and  employed. 

W,  B.  Hoffman 


The  Indian  Import  Duties  on  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarns. 

Two  questions  of  particular  interest  arise  out  of  the  re-imposition, 
in  December  last,  of  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  and 
yams.  Will  they  protect  the  cotton  industry  in  India  ?  Will  they 
injure  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to 
the  first  question  involves,  necessarily,  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
second.  The  rate  of  duty  is  5  per  cent,  on  all  imported  yarns  and 
goods,  but  the  Indian  Government  has,  in  deference  to  a  former  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  sought  to  prevent  the  duty  from 
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becoming  protective  by  levying  an  equivalent  excise  duty  on  all  yam 
spun  in  the  cotton  mills  of  British  India,  finer  than  208,  that  is  to  say 
on  all  yam  of  which  more  than  twenty  hanks  of  840  yards  each,  are  re- 
quired to  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois.  The  exemption  from  excise 
duty  of  such  part  of  the  Indian  production  as  is  coarser  than  this 
'count,*  or  number,  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  yam  of  and  below  20s  was  imported,  immediately 
before  the  import  duty  was  imposed,  and  when  in  fact  the  trade  was 
free.  There  can  be  no  protection,  it  is  said,  when,  even  without  duty, 
no  importation  is  commercially  possible. 

The  case  thus  presented  for  the  non-protective  character  of  the 
new  duty  seems,  at  first  sight,  sound.  But  it  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  careful  examination.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  although  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  coarser  than  21s,  imported 
into  India  as  yam,  is  undoubtedly  very  small,  the  quantity  imported 
in  the  shape  of  cloth  made  from  such  yarn  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. Yet  upon  this  EngHsh  product  duty  is  now  levied  in  respect  of 
its  whole  cost,  including  that  of  the  coarse  yarn  from  which  it  is  made, 
whilst  Indian  yarn  of  like  description  is  exempt  from  excise  duty. 
Secondly,  imported  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  are  subjected  to  import 
duty,  not  only  upon  the  price  of  the  contained  yarn,  but  also  upon  the 
price  of  the  weaving,  or  manufacture,  whilst  the  Indian  weaving  process 
is  entirely  free  from  countervailing  duty.  This  whole  section  of  the 
Indian  mill  industry  is  therefore  protected,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  considerably  the  number  of 
looms  in  Indian  mills  since  the  new  duties  were  imposed.  Thirdly, 
and  in  like  manner,  upon  imported  bleached,  printed,  and  dyed  goods, 
the  duty  is  levied  in  respect  of  their  full  price,  including  the  cost  of 
various,  and  sometimes  expensive,  additional  processes  which  they 
have  undergone  after  being  woven. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
new  duties  are  already  protective.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  the 
further  consideration  that  the  duties  will  certainly  become  still  more 
protective  by  the  operation  of  the  laiu  of  substitution.  Every  merchant 
or  manufacturer  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  whenever  any  class  of 
commodities,  or  any  particular  description  within  a  class,  is  appreci- 
ably raised  in  price,  the  competition  of  substitutes  is  at  once  stimulated. 
In  many  instances  a  comparatively  small  addition  to  the  cost  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  this  process  into  play.  Habit  and  limited  means,  both 
of  which  are  especially  forcible  in  the  Indian  markets,  impel  the  con- 
sumer to  resist  the  payment  of  more  than  his  accustomed  price  for  the 
article  he  buys — so  much  for  a  piece  of  plain  cloth  or  for  a  pair  of 
dhooties—  and  no  more.  If  the  price  is  raised,  he  looks  about  for 
some  other  quality  or  description  which  he  can  substitute  for  the  other. 
A  striking  example  of  this  principle  occurred  in  1879,  when  the  old 
Indian  import  duty — then,  as  now,  only  5  per  cent. — on  cotton  goods 
made  from  30s  and  under,  whilst  it  was  retained  on  those  made  from 
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finer  counts.  The  Indian  demand  in  Manchester  for  cloths  containing 
yarns  between  30s  and  46s  began  immediately  to  diminish,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  demand  set  in  for  the  *  duty  free '  descrip- 
tions. This  process  of  substitution  steadily  and  rapidly  extended 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  years,  it  had  to  a  very  large  extent 
extinguished  the  shipment  to  India  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods 
previously  made  from  the  finer  counts  just  named. 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  of  substitution,  verified  beyond  question  by 
mercantile  experience  in  every  market,  has  been  entirely  ignored  in 
the  countervailing  excise  arrangements  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  evidently  aware  of  it,  for  in  his  despatch  to  that 
Government,  dated  May  31st,  1894  {Papers  relating  to  the  Indian 
Tariff  Act,  1894),  he  says,  alluding  to  the  exemption  of  yarns  of  30s 
and  under,  and  of  goods  made  from  them  :  *  Much  difficulty  and  some 
hardship  occurred  in  the  practical  working  of  the  exemptions.  Manu- 
facturers in  England  were  driven  to  making  for  the  Indian  market 
goods  coming  within  the  exemptions  ;  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
trade ;  the  proportion  of  exempted  goods  quickly  rose  from  a  small 
fraction  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  importations  in  certain  classes  of 
fabrics,  and  the  customs  revenue  yielded  by  duties  on  cotton  goods 
greatly  declined.'  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  statement  from  the  India 
Office,  the  Indian  Financial  Secretary  has,  by  imposing  the  duty  on  all 
imported  yarns  and  goods,  and  the  exemption  from  excise  of  Indian 
20s  and  under,  denied  to  the  English  spinner  and  manufacturer  the 
opportunity  of  competing  on  even  terms  for  the  supply  of  the  new 
demand  for  goods  made  wholly  or  partly  from  20s  and  under,  which, 
by  the  law  of  substitution,  is  sure  to  arise.  Thus,  in  two  ways — by 
entirely  exempting  from  excise  duty  Indian  weaving,  bleaching,  print- 
ing, and  dyeing,  and  by  imposing  it  only  on  the  spinning  of  counts 
above  20s — the  Indian  Government  has  unquestionably  created  a 
system  of  protection,  contravening  an  express  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

To  come  to  the  second  question :— Will  the  new  duties  injure  the 
cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain  ?  The  question  is  answered  already. 
But  in  what  way  will  the  injury  be  realised  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the 
duty  will  be  paid  by  Lancashire,  that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  earn  their 
living  in  the  cotton  industry  of  this  country,  for  the  population  depen- 
dent upon  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Lancashire.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  case  to  remove  it  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
principle  that  a  duty,  like  any  other  item  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution,  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  he  pays  the  duty  only  on 
what  he  actually  buys.  And  if  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  goods  which 
he  buys  is  lessened,  either  by  the  competition  of  home  made,  duty-free 
goods,  or  by  diminished  purchases  owing  to  enhanced  prices,  the 
market  for  imports  is,  so  far,  narrowed.  The  contraction  of  demand 
thus  brought  about  constitutes  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  English 
producer.     Instances  occurred — rare  it  is  true — in  which  orders  were 
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received  in  Manchester,  very  shortly  after  the  new  duties  were 
imposed,  for  particular  descriptions  of  goods,  the  supply  of  which 
happened  to  be  relatively  small,  at  prices  sufficiently  advanced  to  cover 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  But  for  much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  kinds 
shipped  to  India,  the  demand  at  once  ceased,  or  was  reduced  to  a  very 
small  amount.  Meanwhile  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  Black- 
bum  district,  where  goods  for  India  are  chiefly  made,  were  compelled 
either  to  stop  their  machinery,  or  to  seek  other  markets,  at  a  certain 
sacrifice,  for  their  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
machinery  was  thus  brought  to  a  stand,  and  workpeople  were  deprived 
of  their  earnings.  This  result  was  caused  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
the  large  anticipatory  purchases  and  shipments  made  in  expectation  of 
the  duty.  These  extra  supplies  are  now  being  worked  ofl',  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  ultimately  the  *  higgling  of  the  markets  *  will  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  prices  in  India  to  the  altered  conditions 
occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  the  duties.  It  may  happen  that  the 
flow  of  Enghsh  cotton  goods  to  India  will  by  and  by  reach  its  former 
dimensions,  or  may  even  increase.  But  that  will  be  no  proof  that  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  British  cotton  industry  by  the  Indian  fiscal 
poHcy  in  question  is  imaginary.  It  will  be  the  consequence  of 
improving  tendencies  which,  but  for  that  policy,  would  have  brought 
about  a  still  larger  increase  of  trade.  In  this,  as  in  all  complicated 
economic  issues,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  guard  against  attributing 
results  to  causes  immediately  antecedent  or  concurrent,  without  clearly 
tracing  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 

To  me  it  appears  imquestionable  that  a  good  case  has  been  made 
out  against  the  present  arrangement.  It  violates  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has 
pledged  himself  to  obey,  and  which  he  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
evade.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Fowler  has  promised  that  if  the  new 
duties  are  protective,  the  defect  shall  be  remedied. 

Elijah  Helm 


The  Prices  of  the  Eupee  and  Silver. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  construct  a 
diagram  showing  the  course  taken  by  the  prices  of  rupee  and  silver 
since  the  closing  of  the  mints  on  the  26th  of  June,  1893.  Upon 
inquiring  at  the  India  Office  for  the  necessary  material,  I  found  that 
a  chart  had  already  been  prepared  there,  and  by  permission  I  repro- 
duce it  here  with  slight  modifications.  The  method  of  construction  is 
explained  in  the  footnote. 

I  also  attach  a  table  showing  the  net  movement  of  the  precious 
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metals  in  India  and  the  rates  of  discount,  in  further  illustration  of 
the  few  comments  I  propose  to  make  upon  the  character  of  the  curves 
in  the  diagram. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  from  June  to  December  gold  was  imported  in  large  amounts. 

When  the  mints  were  closed  in  June  1893,  the  Government  had 
only  two  courses  open  to  it.  One — in  my  opinion  the  wrong  one — was 
to  refuse  to  sell  bills  except  at  I5.  id.j  borrow  enormously  if  need  be, 
place  a  prohibitive  import  duty  on  silver,  and  contract  the  currency 
forcibly  if  all  the  preceding  measures  failed.  The  other  was  to  continue 
to  sell  Council  bills  exactly  as  before,  and  leave  the  forces  of  trade  free  to 
settle  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  As  perhaps  might  have  been 
expected  from  Indian  ignorance  and  the  system  of  dual  control,  the 
Indian  Government  elected  the  wrong  alternative,  and  the  Home 
Government  rendered  its  success  impossible  by  accepting  tenders  in 
July  for  bills  at  Is,  S^d.  Instead  of  making  a  stand  at  this  point  or 
giving  way  altogether,  it  was  decided  to  refuse  to  allot  bills  at  less  than 
Is,  3Jd.  Meanwhile,  the  rupee  being  valued  by  Government  at  a  value 
enormously  greater  than  its  market  price,  and  silver  being  in  the 
native's  eye  cheap,   the  balance  of  trade  was  threatened  and  silver 
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poured  into  India.  The  silver  market  became  glutted;  the  Indian 
purchaser  began  to  see  that  by  refusing  to  buy,  and  waiting,  he  could 
get  silver  cheaper ;  and  silver  fell  daily.  Meanwhile  the  rupee  was 
showing  no  healthy  signs  of  recovery.  The  rate  of  discount  in  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  in  January,  February,  and  March  rose  very  high ;  and 
had  the  Government  originally  fixed  their  minimum  at  something 
below  ^  the  value  of  the  rupee  when  the  mints  were  open  it  could  un- 
doubtedly have  sold  its  bills  to  any  extent  thought  desirable.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Is.  3Jrf.  was  out  of  the  question,  and  directly 
this  minimum  was  abandoned  the  banks  took  fright  and  refused  to 
buy,  knowing  no  limit  to  which  the  exchanges  might  drop.  The  ex- 
changes fell  heavily,  carried  the  London  price  of  silver  down  with  them , 
and  again  made  silver  a  cheaper  remittance  to  India  than  the  Council's 
bills.  The  rupee  rallied  in  March  owing  to  the  import  duties,  but 
soon  resumed  its  downward  course.  Silver  fell  in  March  for  the  same 
reason,  and  owing  to  the  glut  caused  by  the  heavy  imports  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  Part  of  this  loss,  being  due  to  panic,  was 
recovered,  and  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  both  the  rupee  and 
silver  rose  owing  to  the  war  between  China  and  Japan.  The  effect 
of  the  war  being  over-estimated,  a  reaction  followed,  succeeded 
by  the  recent  rise,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  winter  pressure  in 
the  Indian  money  market,  but  mainly  occasioned  by  rumours  of  peace 
and  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  silver  indemnity. 

Three  questions  of  general  interest  arise  upon  these  data.  Are  the 
exchanges  higher  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  mints  remained 
open?  Are  silver  and  the  rupee  linked  together?  What  are  the 
prospects  as  to  the  future  ?  On  the  first  question  I  submit  that  the 
exchanges  are  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is,  I 
think,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cessation  of  the  American  pur- 
chases has  caused  a  fall  of  at  least  twopence  in  the  the  price  of  silver. 
The  rupee  stood  at  Is.  2^d.  prior  to  June  1893.  Ceteris  paribus  it 
would  have  fallen  to  about  Is.  O^d.,  and  a  little  lower  owing  to  the 
production  increasing  in  1893.  It  has,  however,  kept  perceptibly 
higher  than  this  level,  although  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  its 
manipulation.  The  second  question  is  of  higher  scientific  interest,  for 
it  opens  up  the  wide  discussion  as  to  the  effect  upon  international 
trade  of  currency  changes.  I  cannot  deal  with  this  subject  in  this 
short  memorandum,  but  will  only  point  out  that  the  fact  that  silver  and 
the  rupee  move  together  affords  colour  to  the  view,  regarded  by  many 
as  heretical,  that  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency  can  undersell 
others  differently  situated.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  is  apparently  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  rupee  curve  follows  downwards  the  curve  of 
silver.  It  would  naturally  take  a  course  (possibly  eccentric)  of  its  own. 
As  regards  the  last  question,  I  maintain  the  view  I  have  always 
expressed  as  to  the  future.     Besides  the  one  great  fact  that  at  last  we 
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have  found  the  point  at  which  the  production  of  silver  actually  falls 
off,  we  have  two  reasonable  grounds  for  hope.  Dear  gold  will  drive 
Europe  to  bimetallism  as  surely  as  dear  corn  drove  England  to  free 
trade ;  or  silver  will  gradually  rise,  owing  to  the  increased  production 
of  gold  and  the  opening  up  of  the  further  East. 

F.  C.  Harrison 


Professor  Lexis  on  Bimetallism. 

Professor  Lexis's  opinions  on* the  monetary  question,  which  he 
last  February  expressed  in  a  lecture,^  carry  the  weight  which  attaches 
to  scientific  eminence  and  the  character  for  impartiality.  Having 
always  treated  the  theoretic  basis  of  bimetallism  with  respect.  Pro- 
fessor Lexis  deserves  to  be  heard  when  he  now  pronounces  decidedly 
against  bimetaUism  as  a  practical  policy.  The  following  are  among 
the  principal  arguments  which  he  has  employed : — 

1.  Increase  of  metallic  money  will  not  necessarily  be  followed  by 
rise  of  prices.  For  prices  are  now  low  though  there  is  so  much 
metallic  money,  both  silver — French,  German,  and  American — and  the 
new  influx  of  gold.  In  the  case  of  America  in  particular,  we  observe 
that  an  immense  increase  of  (virtually)  metallic  money  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  rise  of  prices.  Confidence  and  enterprise  are  more 
important  factors  than  mere  quantity  of  metallic  basis  for  the  rise  of 
prices. 

2.  Any  larger  ratio  than  15^  would  be  unacceptable  to  France. 

3.  The  ratio  of  16J  would  cause  such  an  influx  of  silver  that  an 
ever-rising  agio  on  gold  would  set  in,  and  bimetallism  would  break 
down. 

4.  The  rise  of  prices  would  be  no  relief  to  agriculture,  for  the  price 
of  the  prodtcct  wheat — depressed  by  world-competition  (virgin  lands, 
&c.) — would  not  rise  so  much  as  the  cost  of  production,  wages, 
machinery,  &c.  Debts  (measured  in  commodities)  would  be  less 
onerous,  but  the  producer  would  not  have  a  greater  surplus  available 
for  payment  of  debts. 

6.  During  the  fifties  and  sixties  an  influx  of  new  money  was  less 
disturbing  than  it  would  be  now,  when  over-production  is  already 
rampant,  competition  fierce.  Production  would  now  be  not  stimulated, 
but  thrown  out  of  gear. 

6.  Bimetallism  will  cause  a  certain  waste  of  labour  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  silver  than  would  otherwise  be  wanted. 

The  following  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture  will  place 
some  of  these  arguments  in  a  clearer  light. 

Genuine  and  orthodox  bimetallism   ignores   any    depreciation   in 

*  Der  gegenwdrtige  Stand  der  Wdhrungsfrage.     Dresden :  v.  Zahn  und  Jaensch,^ 
1895. 
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the  value  of  silver;  it  demands  a  return  to  the  French  ratio  of 
1  :  15^,  or  at  least  to  the  American  1  :  16.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  countries  which  have  a  limping  standard  there  is  at  present 
six  milliards  of  marks  of  silver  coinage  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  ratio. 
Bimetallist  landlords  look  only  to  this  solution  of  the  standard  problem 
in  the  need  that  oppresses  them.  Let  us  suppose  then,  against  all 
probability,  the  formation  of  a  great  bimetallist  union  including 
England  on  this  basis,  would  the  result  be  to  confirm  the  hopes  of  the 
landlords?  I  believe  this  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Un- 
doubtedly silver  would,  for  a  time,  recover  its  old  value  as  against  gold, 
inasmuch  as  any  attainable  quantity  of  it  could  be  coined  in  the  mints 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  at  the  former  ratio.  But,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  by  no  means 
tells,  as  such  and  automatically,  on  prices  of  commodities.  What 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  happen  is  the  otiose  up-piling  in  bank  vaults 
of  the  many  hundred  millions  of  new  silver  coins,  similar  to  what  we 
see  going  on  with  the  large  increment  of  new  gold.  It  would  require  a 
more  favourable  combination  of  actual  economic  conditions,  effecting  a 
new  impulse  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  business  activity,  ere  the 
enormous  accumulations  of  specie  resulted  in  any  large  expansion  of 
credit  and  speculation,  augmenting  at  the  same  time  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  But  no  adequate  impact  to  such  an  impulse  would  be  given  in 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  as  such,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  of 
production  and  competition  in  international  economy  remained  un- 
changed. Certainly  the  export  of  European  commodities  to  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  silver-producing  States  of  South 
America  would  rise  considerably,  since  more  than  twice  as  much  of 
the  produce  of  European  labour  would  have  to  be  handed  over  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  But  the  productive  forces  of  European  industry 
are  so  great  that  they  could  satisfy  a  plus  demand  of  300-400  million 
marks  without  involving  a  sensible  increase  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities. Besides,  we  have  seen  how  small  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
European  market  of  the  annual  gold  export  of  the  Transvaal,  amount- 
ing recently  to  120-130  milUon  marks.  It  is  true  that  sooner  or  later 
there  would  come  again,  as  in  1889,  a  '  conjuncture '  of  general 
economic  expansion,  in  connection  with  which  an  era  of  enterprise 
would  open  up — new  banks  would  be  erected,  new  factories  set  going, 
new  railways  constructed — and  then  the  superabundance  of  metallic 
money  would  promote  giddy  doings  in  prices.  Naturally  a  reaction 
would  not  fail  to  ensue,  after  which,  however,  a  certain  rise  in  all 
money  prices  would  persist,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  increase  in 
the  money  which  had  at  length  been  forced  out  into  circulation.  But 
how  would  this  development  profit  the  landed  interest  ?  If  the  silver- 
producing  countries  bought  more  European  commodities  at  higher 
prices,  industry  would  profit,  not  the  landed  interest.  Even  at  home 
the  speculative  movement  would,  in  the  first  instance,  lead  to  an  expan- 
sion of  industry  before  introducing  by  it  indirectly  an  improvement  in 
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the  prices  of  some  agrionltnral  products,  e^,  of  wool  But  this  advantage 
would  probably  for  the  landed  interest  be  wholly  lost  in  the  rise  of 
wages,  the  inevitable  consequence  among  the  rural  labouring  popula- 
tion of  the  augmented  attractive  force  in  industry.  Yet  the  most 
important  of  staple  agricultural  produce,  com,  would  derive  decidedly 
the  smallest  share  in  the  rise  of  prices  as  long  as  the  economic  causes 
determining  its  present  price-level  persisted.  The  situation  in  inter- 
national competition,  the  overstocking  of  the  European  market  with 
transmarine  com,  the  outweighing  of  old  countries  with  high  land 
values  by  young  countries  with  cheap  soil  needing  as  yet  no  manure — 
these,  the  determining  grounds  of  the  constitution  of  the  universal 
corn-market,  would  remain  unchanged  in  action.  And  even  if  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  com  were  to  come  with  the  bimetallic  coinage,  it  would 
involve  only  loss  for  the  producers  in  case^ — a  case  certainly  to  be 
anticipated — the  prices  of  other  commodities,  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  the  means  of  production,  as  well  as  wages,  had  gone  up  at  a  greater 
rate. 

Many  suppose  that  by  means  of  universal  bimetallism  countries 
at  present  using  a  paper-money  systefti  would  be  able  to  resume  specie 
payments,  whereby  not  only  would  the  absorption  of  silver  be  facili- 
tated by  circulation,  but  competition  such  as  that  of  Eussia  and 
Argentina  in  raw  materials  would  be  impeded.  But  neither  are  these 
hopes  at  all  well  founded.  Bimetallism  would  not  alter  the  relative 
position  of  economically  strong  and  economically  weak  States;  it 
would  not  improve  the  circumstances  of  production  and  the  financial 
situation  of  countries  with  a  paper  standard.  For  they  would  not  get 
silver  as  a  gift ;  they  would  have  to  procure  it  by  loans  which  would 
intensify  their  international  indebtedness — the  chief  cause  of  their 
want  of  specie — and  further,  if  after  they  had  undertaken  the  requisite 
loans  their  exports  were  to  be  impeded  as  bimetallists  anticipate,  the 
balance  would  for  them  become  so  unfavourable,  that  the  former  gold 
premium  would  be  succeeded  by  a  gold  and  silver  premium,  and  a 
renewed  suspension  of  specie  payment  would  be  finally  inevitable. 
The  results  would  naturally  be  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  a  paper 
standard  if  the  country  using  it  had,  from  interior  causes,  substantially 
improved  its  financial  situation  and  conditions  of  prosperity.  But  in 
that  case  the  restoration  of  metal  currency  in  the  present  state  of 
the  production  of  gold  would  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  gold 
standard  without  the  aid  of  silver.  This  might  happen  in  the  case  of 
Bussia  and  Austria,  but  most  paper-standard  countries  are  in  such  an 
economic  and  financial  state  that  they  would  find  it  as  difiicult  to  retain 
gold  and  silver  together  in  circulation  as  gold  only.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Argentina,  whose  competition  in  the  wheat- market  in  recent 
years  has  been  much  felt  by  German  agriculture.  Besides,  the  influence 
of  the  inferior  value  of  a  paper  standard  on  exports  is  as  little  to  be 
overrated  as  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  India.     That  the  former  influence  is  of  small  account  as  compared 
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with  the  conditions  of  production  and  transport  was  shown  with 
peculiar  distinctness  in  this  fact,  that  the  export  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States  in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  civil  war,  in  spite  of  the 
then  still  existing  and  at  times  considerable  gold  premium,  remained 
very  moderate,  and  only  made  its  great  advance  in  1879,  when  the 
gold  premium  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Finally,  there  is  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  many  agricultural 
representatives  of  bimetallism  that  the  system  will  ease  the  burden  of 
mortgages  and  interest.  Because,  as  is  believed,  the  prices  of  agri- 
Goltural  produce  would  rise  while  the  nominal  value  of  debts  would 
remain  unaltered,  a  material  improvement  is  hoped  for  in  the  position 
of  the  debtors,  which,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  unfairly  worsened  by 
the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  This  last  assertion,  be  it  said 
in  passing,  is  untenable.  For,  let  alone  the  fact  that  when  the 
German  currency  was  reformed  by  the  conversion  of  thalers  and 
gulden  into  marks  the  ratio  of  silver  and  gold  actually  then  obtaining 
in  the  market  was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  also  that,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  Germany  is  now  twice 
as  large  as  it  was  then  ;  it  must  also  be  taken  into  account — a  point 
justly  insisted  upon  at  the  Silver  Commission — that,  up  to  a  small  frac- 
tion, all  existing  obligations  in  their  present  shape  were  contracted  only 
during  the  period  of  the  gold  standard,  nearly  all  old  mortgage  debts,  as 
well  as  the  debentures  of  the  agricultural  and  mortgage  banks,  having 
undergone  conversions  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  But  let  us  leave  this 
point  on  one  side  and  come  back  to  the  question  whether  the  landowners 
may  indeed  expect  an  alleviation  of  debt  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
Such  would  obviously  be  possible  only  if  the  net  profits  on  the 
encumbered  property  were  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the  general 
rise  in  the  money  price  of  commodities.  But  this  rise  of  price  affects 
only  the  gross  returns,  and  since  the  expenses  of  production  and  of 
the  cost  of  living  would,  by  what  has  been  said,  rise  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  price  of  the  staple  product,  corn,  it  is  exceedingly 
questionable  whether  the  portion  of  income  remaining  for  the  interest 
and  amortisation  of  the  debts  would  receive  any  sensible  augmenta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  the  risk  of  a  panic, 
groundless  it  might  be,  among  the  creditors,  which  would  lead  to 
a  foreclosure  en  viasse  of  mortgages,  and  would  aggravate  the  situation 
of  the  debtors,  especially  of  the  weaker  ones. 

In  short,  to  introduce  bimetallism  with  the  old  ratio  were  a  rasher 
leap  in  the  dark  than  has  ever  been  ventured  upon.  None  can  presage 
the  entanglements  and  catastrophes  which  would  inevitably  be  produced 
by  the  alternating  bubbles  and  crises  of  a  revolution  in  prices  such  as  an 
annual  increase  in  the  metal  currency  of  1,100-1,200  million  marks 
would  unquestionably,  if  not  immediately,  involve.  Even  during  the 
period  1850-1870  the  average  increase  throughout  the  world  of  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not  augmented  by  more  than 
450-500  million  marks.     And  this  rate  of  annual  increment  i%  more 
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than  sufficiently  great,  in  the  present  state  of  population  and  business 
development,  to  keep  the  prices  of  commodities  at  their  natural  level 
{i.e.  the  level  as  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  production),  if 
we  take  into  account  the  enormous  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  since 
1850  in  comparison  with  the  previous  times.  If  however  we  assume 
in  the  civilised  world  over  and  above  this  a  paper  issue  of  600- 
700  million  marks  annually,  or  6-7  milliards  in  a  decade,  every  com- 
petent judge  would  consider  this  an  inflation  adverse  to  public  interest, 
even  if  the  credit  of  the  States  issuing  it  were  fully  adequate  to  maintain 
this  paper  currency  at  par.  But  precisely  this  effect  on  national  and 
international  economy  would  be  wrought  by  a  yearly  increment  in  the 
silver  coinage  of  600-700  million  marks,  even  if  the  silver  were  to 
maintain  a  firm  credit-value  through  international  organisation.  The 
final  result  of  it  would  be  a  movement  in  prices  not  only  artificial  but 
one  running  counter  to  natural  conditions,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  would  be  quite  incalculable.  It  would  be  by  no  means  com- 
parable with  the  rise  of  prices  which  began  after  the  CaUfornian  and 
Australian  gold  discoveries,  and  was  in  the  first  instance  terminated 
by  the  crisis  of  1857.  At  that  time  favouring  circumstances  rendered 
possible  a  grand  expansion  in  economic  life  generally,  and  this  naturally 
and  constantly  involves  an  elevation  in  prices.  At  that  time  in  all 
civilised  countries  the  technical  triumphs  of  industry  began  to  reap 
their  full  reward  ;  at  that  time  she  was  strengthening  the  arsenal  of 
her  machiner}^  from  day  to  day ;  from  day  to  day  she  was  drawing 
closer  together  the  meshes  of  the  railway  net ;  powerful  banking 
companies  arose  to  convey  to  the  bold  spirit  of  enterprise  the  requisite 
capital,  or,  it  might  be,  to  entice  it  not  seldom  into  dangerous  by-ways. 
The  gold  discoveries  did  not  call  forth  this  evolution,  but  facilitated  and 
promoted  it,  and  if  thereby  prices  were  lifted  higher  than  had  else 
been  possible,  the  whole  process  was  natural,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  fact  that,  in  the  most  important  branches  of  production,  demand 
anticipated  supply.  How  different  is  the  situation  to-day!  The 
industry  of  all  countries  now  stands  ready  equipped  with  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  ;  capacity  of  production  exceeds  demand.  Hence 
a  price-war  has  arisen,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  weaker 
enterprise,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  demand.  Such  also  is  the  position  of  European  agriculture, 
which  once  was  managed  by  the  population  of  Europe,  but  which  has 
now  to  sustain  the  competition  of  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Here, 
too,  the  fight  rages  between  the  producers  commanding  the  most 
favourable  economic  conditions  and  those  but  little  or  not  at  all 
favoured.  Here,  too,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  former  to 
extrude  the  weaker  and  hold  the  field  alone.  It  is  perfectly  justifiable 
to  try  to  protect  German  agriculture,  situated  on  the  whole  unfavour- 
ably, from  the  privileged  foreign  competitor,  especially  as  the  present 
straits  are  but  a  transitional  phenomenon,  destined  in  a  few  decades  to 
disappear  through  the  increase  of  population  in  the  transoceanic  countries 
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as  well  as  in  Europe.  But  international  bimetallism  is  no  protection 
or  panacea  from  which  agriculture  might  actually  look  for  help.  It 
would  not  so  much  as  ease  the  existing  load  of  debt,  much  less  suspend 
or  diminish  the  causes  of  indebtedness.  It  would  leave  the  relative 
favouring  and  relative  handicapping  of  the  competitive  struggle  to 
persist  unchanged,  it  would  not  alter  in  other  respects  the  economic 
and  financial  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nations,  nor  could  its  essen- 
tially formal  influence  materially  affect  the  actual  forces  determining 
the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities  in  the  civilised  world. 
What  would  have  been  gained  for  agriculture  if,  e.g.,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  all  countries  had  doubled  itself,  while  the  favoured  transmarine 
producers  were  in  a  position  to  go  on  underseUing  the  Germans  in  the 
same  proportion  as  before?  For  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
differences  in  the  exchanges  play  only  a  relatively  subordinate  part  in 
this  competitive  struggle,  and  have  set  forth  that  the  financially  rotten 
paper-standard  countries  even  under  bimetallism  would  not  attain  to 
a  stable  metallic  currency. 

All  then  that  bimetallism  would  effect  is  that  every  year  an  additional 
600-700  million  marks  would  have  to  be  applied  solely  to  maintain 
the  same  exchange  of  commodities  at  higher  money  prices.  This 
would  constitute  an  increase  in  the  dead  weight  of  national  economy 
directly  opposed  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mechanism  of  exchange 
to  perfect  itself.  For  this  tendency  aims  at  making  trade  ever  more 
and  more  independent  of  metal  currency  as  an  instrument  of  circula- 
tion through  an  ever  higher  organisation  of  banking,  and  consequently 
to  reduce  more  and  more  the  quantity  of  money  requisite  to  maintain 
a  definite  level  of  prices  with  a  definite  extent  of  exchange.  We 
can  see  now  that  England,  where  exchange  reaches  a  far  higher 
figure  than  in  any  other  European  State,  manages  with  a  far  smaller 
stock  of  metallic  money  than  France,  and  even  than  Germany.  We 
may  however  expect  that  in  Germany  too  the  aids  to  circulation  by 
credit  will  before  very  long  be  perfected  to  that  height  of  development 
which  they  already  possess  in  England,  and  that  metallic  money  in 
all  trade  on  a  large  scale  will  be  restricted  more  and  more  to  the  passive 
function  of  a  measure  of  value.  But  as  a  measure  of  value  each  national 
economy  can  use  but  one  precious  metal.  We  may  put  aside  the  question 
whether  coimtries  at  a  lower  stage  of  economic. development  will  in  the 
future  still  use  silver  for  this  purpose.  In  States  of  the  highest  stage  of 
civilisation  gold  will  unquestionably  remain  the  measure  of  value,  even 
if  to  silver  be  assigned,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  subordinate  part  as 
an  instrument  of  circulation.  In  this  view  England  will  unquestionably 
let  herself  be  guided  by  her  right  instincts,  and  will  never,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  silver,  be  won  over  to  a  really  bimetallic 
system.  Neither  will  Germany,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  launch  out  into 
ventiires  which  under  existing  circumstances  could  only  lead  to  a  bad 
end.  Even  if  the  next  generation  were  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
final  falling-off  in  the  production  of  gold,  it  is  not  the  gold  standard  of 
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the  great  civilised  States  that  would  thereby  become  impossible,  but 
every  case  of  bimetallism  that  may  now  be  instituted.  For  the  latter 
would  unquestionably  not  be  in  a  position  to  sustain  its  legal  ratio  in 
such  a  persistent  dislocation  of  the  rate  of  production  of  the  two 
metals,  but  would  gradually  go  over  into  an  actual  silver  standard. 
Those  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  with  a  gold  standard,  had 
been  learning  constantly  to  reduce  the  use  of  metallic  currency  as  a 
means  of  circulation  by  higher  and  more  delicate  organisation,  would 
need  an  ever  less  increment  of  new  gold  to  maintain  prices  at  a  normal 
height  independent  of  every  irrational  influence  of  the  instruments  of 
circulation. 

In  an  appendix  on  India  and  tJie  Silver  Question,  Professor  Lexis 
considers  the  experiment  which  the  British-Indian  Government  tried 
by  closing  the  mint,  in  June  1893.  It  can  scarcely  be  assumed,  he 
observes,  that  any  State  will  take  a  single  step  in  the  silver  question 
before  experience  has  definitely  shown  whether  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  can  be  persistently  maintained,  and  at  what  price,  in  this 
case,  an  approximately  stable  equilibrium  between  the  production  and 
the  consumption  of  silver  could  be  effected.  Hitherto  the  price  of  silver, 
in  spite  of  its  great  fall,  has  maintained  itself  better  in  the  face  of  the 
two  weighty  blows — that  of  the  above-mentioned  Indian  measures  and 
that  of  the  American  purchase  of  silver — than  might  have  been  ex  • 
pected.  At  the  beginning  of  1894  it  stood  at  31|c7.  per  oz.  of  standard 
fineness,  but  in  the  course  of  January  it  sank  to  27c?.  This  was  when 
the  Indian  Government  had  resolved  to  sell  Council  bills  at  a  rate  less 
than  lb\d.  for  the  rupee.  In  April  however,  the  demand  got  lively  for 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  price  gradually  rose  to  29d.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  the  two  East-Asiatic  empires  raised  in  August  new  ex- 
pectations of  a  stronger  drain  of  silver,  and  brought  the  price  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  up  to  30\d.  Since  then  a  constant  reactionary 
movement  has  taken  place,  so  that  in  1895  we  again  find  prices  be- 
tween 27  J  and  27^.  On  the  average  the  price  of  silver  in  London  stood, 
in  1894,  at  28}  JJ?  as  against  35|d  in  1893,  and  at  3913^/.  in  1892. 

If  however  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  Indian  mintage  and 
the  •American  purchases  there  had  been  a  withdrawal  of  a  safe  provision 
for  2J  to  3  million  kilos,  of  silver,  the  wonder  is  only  that  the  year 
1894  shows  no  greater  falling  off  as  compared  with  1893.  Even  the 
27^.  would  have  to  be  considered  as  a  price  very  satisfactory  under  the 
circumstances,  if  it  could  be  expected  to  maintain  itself  with  slight 
fluctuations.  Then  at  length  a  firm  basis  would  have  been  gained, 
from  which  we  might  judge  how  far  silver  would  remain  available  for 
monetary  purposes  in  the  civilised  world.  To  decide  the  question, 
however,  whether  that  same  price  be  really  tenable,  requires  a 
longer  observation  of  India's  monetary  circumstances.  All  theore- 
tic presuppositions  have  been  shown  in  the  actual  course  of  things 
in  India  to  be  so  radically  mistaken,  that  one  is   literally  forced  to 
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await  the  teaching  of  further  experience.  The  Indian  Government 
had  resolved  on  the  measures  of  1893  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
succeed  in  making  the  exchange  of  the  rupee  independent  of  the  price 
of  silver,  and  fix  it  at  a  minimum  of  16d.y  an  expectation  in  itself  hy 
no  means  devoid  of  foundation.  Austria-Hungary  had  succeeded, 
through  the  suspension  of  silver  coining  for  private  persons,  in  raising 
the  value  of  the  gulden  25  per  cent,  and  more  above  its  metallic  value. 
It  is  true  that  the  English  did  not  rightly  grasp  the  theory  of  the 
matter.  They  believed  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  would 
be  brought  about  by  its  becoming  scarcer,  or  by  ifcs  increased  purchasing 
power  in  the  country.  In  reality  it  was  only  a  question  of  influencing 
the  Anglo-Indian  exchange.  The  balance  of  exchange  in  the  trade 
between  England  and  India  is  always  markedly  passive,  and  even  the 
16  to  17  million  pounds  which  India  has  to  pay  annually  in  interest, 
pensions,  &c.,  together  with  the  Government  bills  of  exchange  issued 
in  consequence,  do  not  suffice  to  make  up  the  balance.  Thus,  e.g.,  in 
1892  silver  to  the  value  of  9i  million  pounds  was  sent  to  India,  and 
the  silver  coinage  there  was  nearly  equal  to  this  importation.  Hence, 
indeed,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  Council  bills,  and  bills  on 
India  generally,  would  easily  recover  the  exchange  rate  of  16d.  which 
they  had  reached  in  1892,  if  they  were  freed  from  the  competition  of 
silver  which  in  India  could  for  a  slight  premium  be  fully  converted  into 
legal  tender.  As  a  fact,  a  difference  has  been  sustained  between  the 
rupee  and  the  market  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  but  the  rupee's 
independence  of  its  silver  value  has  not  been  attained ;  the  former  has 
tended  to  follow  the  latter  at  a  certain  interval.  After  some  months* 
effort  in  London  to  keep  the  exchange  at  at  least  15Jd.  by  reserving 
the  Council  bills,  tfiis  opposition  had  finally  to  be  relinquished  on 
account  of  the  ever-increasing  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  recently  the  rupee  stood  at  12J-13Jd.  But  what 
would  correspond  to  the  simultaneous  price  of  silver,  viz.  27:J-27^d.  is 
a  rate  of  exchange  at  lOfd.  Accordingly  the  rupee  has  been  actually 
maintained  at  over  20  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  silver.  Moreover,  in  the 
financial  year  dating  from  1st  April,  1894,  so  many  Government  bills  of 
exchange  have  been  allotted  without  difficulty  at  an  exchange  of,  on 
the  average,  something  over  ISd.,  that  the  writer  expects  that  by  the  end 
of  March  the  £16,000,000  which  India  has  to  pay  will  be  entirely  made 
up.  The  Indian  budget,  however,  which  is  estimated  in  rupees,  has 
been  further  burdened,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange 
during  1892-93,  in  the  proportion  15  :  13.  Thus  the  specific  object  of 
the  restriction  in  the  coinage  of  silver  has  not  been  attained. 

How  may  we  now  explain  this  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  when 
Indian  exports,  in  the  financial  year  1892-93,  surpassed  the  imports  by 
325  million  rupees?  During  the  current  year  the  balance  appears 
more  favourable,  so  that  the  surplus  in  the  trade  of  commodities  by  the 
end  of  March  may  amount  to  more  than  400  millions,  quite  apart  from 
a  considerable  export  of  gold  from  India.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
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1894  alone,  silver  to  the  value  of  £5,934,000  was  shipped  from  England 
to  India.  This  sum  is  not  a  little  less  than  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  preceding  year  (£8,697,000).  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  average  price  of  silver  for  1893,  it  will 
amount  to  £7,000,000.  Quantitatively,  therefore,  this  export  for  1894 
is  only  reduced  by  20  per  cent.  This  again  is  an  entirely  unexpected 
occurrence.  When,  during  the  first  months  after  the  closing  of  the 
mints,  the  drain  of  silver  to  India  continued  unabated,  an  explanation 
was  sought  partly  in  the  coining  carried  on  by  dependent  States, 
partly  in  the  assumption  that  the  people  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  significance  of  the  measure,  and  hence  believed  they  were  doing 
good  business  if  they  bought  bar  silver  at  the  price  demanded  in  rupees. 
However,  now  that  India's  capacity  for  absorbing  silver  has  proved  its 
great  strength  after  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  restricted  coinage, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  metal  is  considered  by  the  Indian  popula- 
tion as  substance  for  hoarding.  Formerly  silver  was  for  the  most  part 
accumulated  in  the  shape  of  rupees,  whence  we  may  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  India  has  so  little  fallen,  in 
spite  of  such  a  considerable  amount  being  annually  coined.  At  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowered  price,  bar  silver  is  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  coarsely  wrought  ornaments.  Accordingly  silver 
has  not  ceased  to  compete  with  bills,  but  remains,  as  before,  material 
for  abitrage.  If  it  can  no  longer  be  converted  into  tender,  and  con- 
sequently remains  inferior  in  value  to  the  rupee,  it  continues  none  the 
less  to  be  in  India  a  commodity  specially  in  demand  and  commanding 
a  specially  ready  sale.  At  a  certain  state  therefore  of  the  Indian  ex- 
change in  England,  it  will  pay  better  to  send  out  silver  than  to  buy 
bills,  and  the  price  of  the  latter  will  be  depressed  by  a  large  supply  of 
silver. 

We  must  now  wait  and  see  whether  the  Indian  population  numbering 
almost  300  million  souls  will  persist  in  its  preference  for  silver  after 
this  sort.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  customs  and 
opinions  seems  to  render  an  affirmative  answer  by  no  means  improbable. 
There  would  then  be  a  prospect  not  only  of  reckoning  upon  a  pretty 
reliable  sale  of  about  1^  million  kilograms  of  silver  in  British  India, 
but  also  of  the  fear  removed  that  India  would  absorb  large  sums  in 
gold  instead  of  its  former  silver  connexion.  If  the  Indian  decree  of 
June  26,  1893,  had  had  the  effect  intended  by  its  authors,  the  danger 
referred  to  would  soon  have  become  very  serious,  and  England  would 
have  been  first  to  feel  the  aggravated  competition  of  the  East  for  gold. 
What  actually  happened  however  was  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected, 
and  it  even  seems  that  India  partially  exchanged  gold  for  silver.  In 
any  case  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  its  gold  export,  for 
England  in  1894  drew  more  gold  from  India  than  from  the  United 
States,  viz.  not  less  than  £3,381,000  as  against  £1,190,000  in  1893. 

In  her  possessions  in  the  Far  East  England  wishes  to  maintain 
the  silver  standard,  for  the  mint  at  Bombay  is  about  to  commence 
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the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  corresponding  to  the  Japanese  yen,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  diffused  as  a  commercial  currency  in  the  Straits  and 
Ceylon  also.  Japan  will  perhaps,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  make  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  standard  ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  safely  bo  assumed  that  China  will  keep  to  a  silver  standard  and 
that  the  export  thither  of  this  metal  will  at  its  low  price  be  greater  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  In  1894  £3,161,000  in  silver  were  sent 
out  to  China  from  England  alone — a  sum  measuring  in  weight  700,000 
kilograms.  It  is  therefore  very  possible^  that  even  under  present 
circumstances  East  Asia  will  persist  in  absorbing  2,000,000  kilos,  of 
silver.  But  the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  in  Europe  and  America 
might  at  the  present  reduced  price  rise  to  a  million  kilos.,  and  increase 
still  further.  If  to  this  be  added  the  amount  coined  by  Mexico  and 
the  other  American  silver-using  countries  for  their  own  trade,  together 
with  the  coinage  of  silver  token  money  in  all  countries,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered probable,  that,  at  the  price  of  27d,  there  will  be  a  permanent 
clear  sale  for  a  production  of  3^  million  kilos.  This  is  very  nearly  the 
figure  of  production  for  1888,  and  it  is  certainly  1^  million  kilos, 
below  the  maximum  for  1893.  The  diminution  which  set  in  in  1894 
is  not  yet  precisely  known,^  but  is  anyway  not  sufficient  for  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  It  is  however  likely  to  continue,  when  the  prospect  of  a 
rise  in  price  disappears  and  in  consequence  many  mines,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  the  owners  of  which  had  hitherto  been  hoping  for 
such  an  improved  state  of  things,  have  been  driven  to  suspend  their 
operations. 


The  Over-Production  of  Greek  Currants 

While  the  British,  German,  and  Hungarian  corn  producers  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  ;  while  the  Servians 
are  crying  over  the  low  price  at  which  they  have  to  sell  their  plums  ; 
while  the  Egyptians  have  a  bad  year  before  them  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  cotton ;  while  the  Austrians  are  menaced  by  a 
financial  crisis  consequent  upon  the  depression  in  the  sugar  market ; 
while  all  these  nationalities,  and  several  others,  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  over-production  in  their  several  principal  products,  the 
Greek  people  have  also  lately  come  in  for  their  share  of  distress, 
consequent  upon  too  much  good  fortune,  and  they  are  actually  smart- 
ing under  a  financial  crisis,  the  principal  cause  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  to  over-production  of  their  almost  unique  article  of  cultivation 
— the  currant.     While  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 

^  Aooording  to  Valentine's  reckoning  the  production  of    silver  in    the  United 
States  for  1894  was  45,600,000  oz.  against  52,000,000  for  1893. 
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whole  currant  production  in  Greece  scarcely  amounted  to  4,000  tons, 
in  1893  it  reached  the  comparatively  enormous  amount  of  162,000 
tons.  In  1880  the  production  did  not  yield  more  than  100,000  tons, 
and  half  of  this  quantity  was  taken  up  by  Great  Britain,  who  there- 
fore came  to  be  considered  by  the  growers  as  the  principal  consumer 
of  Greek  currants.  But  the  destruction  caused  in  that  and  subsequent 
years  to  the  vines  in  France  by  the  phylloxera  made  gradually  of  that 
country  a  still  better  customer  for  the  Greek  grower  than  Great 
Britain  had  ever  been,  and  in  1890  France  alone  bought  70,000  tons  of 
currants  in  Greece,  an  amount  which  England  had  never  reached.  In 
the  interval  between  1880  and  1890  the  demand  for  Greek  currants 
over  the  whole  world  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  while  in  quite 
unequal  proportion  the  production  from  110,000  tons  in  1880  rose  to 
162,000  tons  in  1890.  But  the  time  came  when  the  lean  oxen  were  to 
succeed  to  the  fat  oxen.  While  the  production  went  on  still  increasing 
in  Greece,  there  came  an  excellent  yield  of  wine  in  France,  which 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  hitherto  existing  equihbrium  between  the 
production  and  the  consumption  of  currants,  and  all  at  once  the 
Greek  currant-growers  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  best  cus- 
tomer, France,  which,  having  succeeded  in  chasing  out  the  phylloxera, 
and  having  thereby  secured  again  its  former  abundant. yield  of  wine, 
had  no  further  need  to  import  Greek  cmTants  for  wine-making  pur- 
poses. And  even  had  French  wine-growers  any  inclination  to  continue 
making  use  of  the  currant,  the  sudden  intervention  of  the  French 
Government,  and  the  heavy  duty  levied  on  that  article,  obliged  them 
to  desist,  and  the  importation  of  Greek  currants  into  France  dwindled 
therefore  down  to  3,200  tons  in  1893,  to  come  up  again,  but  with  great 
difl&culty,  to  15,200  tons  in  1894.  It  thus  happened  that  while  the 
production  in  Greece  amounted  in  1894  to  150,841  tons,  the  demand 
up  to  the  end  of  December,  1894,  reached  only  106,000  tons,  leaving 
on  the  hands  of  the  producers  a  surplus  of  44,000  tons,  with  the  natural 
result  of  an  unprecedented  depression  in  the  price.  To  form  an  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  this  depression,  it  should  be  stated  that  currants  are 
sold  in  Greece  by  the  litre  and  paid  in  paper  currency.  The  average 
price  up  to  1890  having  been  steadily  maintained  at  200  drachmas 
per  1,000  litres,  in  1890  this  price  went  up  to  310  drachmas,  and  all 
at  once,  in  1893,  it  was  precipitated  to  as  low  a  figure  as  60  drachmas, 
being,  if  account  is  taken  of  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold 
and  paper  currency  of  80  per  cent.,  scarcely  one  sixth  of  the  former 
average  price.  Now,  this  price  of  60  drachmas  only  just  suflBces  to 
cover  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  that  when  the  grower  happens  to 
be  himself  a  peasant,  and  cultivates  his  own  vines  aided  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  In  cases,  however,  of  large  landowners,  who  have 
to  call  in  labourers,  it  comes  short  of  that  expense.  This  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  precarious  position  of  the  population  in  those 
districts  in  the  Peloponnesus  where  the  currant  is  cultivated,  and  of 
the  wretched  state  to  which  the  peasants  are  reduced,  in  many  villages 
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the  entire  population  suffering  from  absolute  want,  and  having  to 
content  themselves  for  all  food,  either  with  vegetables,  to  season  which 
they  have  not  even  the  means  to  buy  the  necessary  salt,  or  with 
currants,  or  with  a  primitive  kind  of  food  made  of  wine  and  water, 
with  which  a  small  quantity  of  flour  is  mixed. 

As  the  only  effective  remedy  against  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  recourse  to  what  is  termed  *  retainment '  to  be 
appUed,  as  those  who  flrst  submitted  the  idea  recommended,  in  the 
following  manner.  Considering  that  the  annual  production  can  at  all 
times  be  estimated  beforehand,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  which  committee  would  make  each  year  an  estimate 
of  the  approximate  amount  of  production  of  the  ensuing  year,  and, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  amount  of  consumption  during  the  previous  year 
with  an  additional  5  per  cent,  for  any  probable  increase  in  the  ensuing 
year,  should  decide  upon  the  exact  quantity  to  be  allowed  for  export- 
ation, any  surplus  over  the  amount  consumed  during  the  previous  year, 
including  the  additional  5  per  cent.,  to  be  retained  by  the  State  at  the 
different  ports  of  exportation  by  the  Customs  authorities,  and  to  be  at 
once  transformed  into  a  kind  of  paste  so  that  no  part  of  it  should 
make  its  reappearance  on  the  market  in  its  original  form.  In  its  new 
form  it  would  be  sold  by  public  auction  to  local  makers  of  cognac  or 
spirits  of  wine.  This  proposal  met  in  the  country  with  a  great  deal  of 
support,  but  at  the  same  time  also  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  Its 
supporters  contended  that  by  the  strict  application  of  such  a  measure 
the  price  of  currants  would  rise  at  once  from  60  to  250  drachmas,  and 
the  Greek  grower  would  thus  derive  from  one  acre  of  land  an  annual 
income  almost  as  great  as  the  English  farmer  by  the  sale  of  the  product 
of  one  of  his  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  those  opposed  to  it  rested 
their  objection  mainly  on  the  principle  of  the  orthodox  political 
economy,  and  fought  against  it  in  the  name  of  the  now  nearly  defunct 
poHcy  of  laisser  faire.  Prominent  among  these  latter  were  the 
growers  in  those  districts  in  which  a  superior  kind  of  currant  is  grown, 
who  considered  that  the  application  of  the  proposed  measure  would 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  districts  producing 
the  inferior  article.  This  contention  was  recognised  as  just,  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  growers  of  the  superior  description  of 
currants  should  be  allowed,  if  they  chose,  to  contribute  their  proportion 
to  the  retainment  from  the  inferior  article,  which  they  would  be  free 
to  buy  in  the  market.  No  satisfactory  result  came  from  this  provision, 
for  the  reason  that  this  particular  class  of  opponents  of  the  proposed 
measure  inclined  rather  to  a  continuance  of  the  existing  low  price, 
which,  they  calculated,  would  sooner  or  later  oblige  growers  of  the 
inferior  article  to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  The  production 
becoming  thereby  considerably  reduced,  they  would  then  have  the 
market  more  to  themselves,  and  be  able  to  impose  their  own  prices. 

Ultimately  this  measure  of  retainment  was  embodied  in  a  Bill,  and 
submitted  by  the  late  Tricoupis  Cabinet  twice  to  the  Chamber.     The 
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first  time  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority ;  the  second  time  it  was 
admitted  to  a  first  reading,  but  finally  was  again  rejected.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  this  Bill,  which,  if  passed,  would 
establish  the  principle  of  State  intervention  in  national  economy,  is  that 
on  both  occasions  it  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  a  politician  who,  as 
regards  financial  matters,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  free  trade,  and  as  re- 
gards his  philosophical  views  inclines  entirely  to  the  Darwinian  theories. 

As  a  provisional  measure,  moreover,  this  proposed  retainment  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  European  authorities  of  much  weight. 
Among  others.  Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge  University,  having 
been  applied  to  by  the  writer  of  this  article  for  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  said  :  '  Assuming  the  absence  of  effective  foreign  competi- 
tion in  the  production  of  currants,  or  substitutes  for  currants,  I  see  no 
economic  reason  why  the  proposed  plan  should  not  succeed  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  result.'  Mr.  J.  N.  Eeynes  also,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  writer,  says  that  assuming  Greece  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
currant  trade,  he  thinks  it  very  possible  that  the  proposed  retainment 
might  prove  temporarily  effective  in  ameliorating  the  position  of  the 
currant-growers.  Professor  Edgeworth,  although  he  declined  to  give 
any  direct  opinion  on  the  subject,  concluded  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing question :  '  Have  you  thought  about  an  export  duty  which  might 
bring  about  the  desired  result  ? '  In  asking  this  question.  Professor 
Edgeworth  comes  very  near  the  general  principles  embodied  in  the 
retainment.  But  that  measure  has  been  now  officially  rejected,  with- 
out, however,  such  rejection  diminishing  in  the  least  the  zeal  of  its 
supporters. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  crisis  in  the  currant  market  just 
now  loses  some  of  its  acuteness  owing  to  a  considerable  and  unexpected 
demand  from  Kussia.  That  country,  which  formerly  scarcely  consumed 
1,000  to  2,000  tons,  will  this  year,  it  appears,  require  more  than 
30,000  tons.  This  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  is  due  partly  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  currant - 
growers,  who  sent  two  special  delegates  to  Russia  to  propagate  the 
use  of  the  Greek  currant  in  that  country.  The  acquisition  of  such 
a  customer  had  naturally  the  effect  of  causing  an  improvement  in  the 
price,  which  in  the  last  two  months  has  nearly  doubled. 

If  the  demand  from  Russia  continues  on  the  increase,  so  as  to  take 
up  gradually  all  the  surplus  of  the  former  regular  consumption,  any 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the  object  of  regu- 
lating the  currant  market  becomes  unnecessary.  But  if  by  artificial 
obstacles,  such  as  the  levying  of  duties  or  other  indirect  taxation,  the 
new  market  proves  unable  to  contend  with  the  impulse  of  Greek 
production,  the  proposed  retainment  will  have  ultimately  to  be  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  and  the  more  so  that  it  reposes  on  so 
sound  a  basis  as  the  naturally  monopolistic  character  of  the  Corin- 
thian currant.  V.  Gabrielidis, 

Editor  of  the  *Akroj)olis,*  Athens. 
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National  Debt  in  Japan 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  National  Debt, — The  sudden  change  from  a 
long-established  feudalism  to  a  unified  form  of  the  State  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Meiji  era  called  forth  many  extensive  and  resolute  political 
tind  financial  schemes.  Among  others  the  surrender  or  rather  the 
restoration  to  the  Emperor  of  their  possessions  by  the  Feudal  Lords 
•(Daimios)  made  it  necessary  to  remunerate  them  for  their  patriotic 
sacrifice.  Also  vassals  who  formerly  depended  upon  their  Lords  had 
to  be  supported  by  the  State.  For  this  purpose  each  Daimio  and  his 
vassals  received  bonds  which  were  computed  according  to  their  former 
income.  Previous  to  this  drastic  reform  bonds  were  given  to  those 
who  gave  up  privileges  and  were  in  need  of  capital.  The  amount  was 
computed  in  the  case  of  perpetual  hereditary  pensions  at  half  of  six 
years*  pension,  and  in  the  case  of  life  pensions  at  half  of  four  years,  the 
moiety  being  paid  in  cash  in  both  cases.  Thus  the  feudal  pensioners 
became  holders  of  the  public  bonds. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  debts  of  the  Feudal  Lords  were  converted 
into  State  liabilities,  and  the  abolition  of  Riu  Kiu  viceroy,  the  con- 
fiscation of  temple  lands,  &c.,  increased  the  burden  of  the  State,  and 
the  amount  of  bonds  issued  rose  to, 

10,972,725  yen  Old  Loan. 

12,422,125     „  New  „ 

16,565,800    ,,  Voluntary  Capitalised  Pension  Bonds. 

334,050        pro-rata  Pension  Bonds  for  Priests. 
173,902,900     „  Hereditary  Pension  Bonds. 

2r47i987306  yen  Total. 

In  order  to  get  the  fund  with  which  to  pay  Feudal  Lords  and  vassals 
who  surrendered  their  pensions,  and  to  meet  other  necessary  expenses, 
the  so-called  Seven  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  was  raised  in  England  in 
1872  to  the  amount  of  £2,400,000  sterling  or  11,712,000  yen  (£1  being 
the  equivalent  to  4*88  yen).  The  actual  sum  received  was  £2,220,000 
sterling,  the  issue  price  being  92*5  for  100,  though  the  subscription 
reached  to  £9,500,000.  The  principal  of  this  loan  was  to  be  paid  by 
drawings  in  twenty-five  years,  so  that  it  will  be  wholly  redeemed  in 
1897,  and  the  interest  was  7  per  cent,  to  be  paid  half-yearly.  Though 
it  is  not  now  quoted  highly  in  the  London  market  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  the  final  redemption,  it  stood  as  high  as  £118  12s.  in  1888, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  punctuality  of  the  payment  of  both  the 
principal  and  the  interest  of  the  bond  gave  satisfaction  to  its  holders. 
So  much  for  the  increase  of  the  debt  necessitated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system.  We  now  pass  to  the  debt  called  forth  by  financial 
necessities. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration  the  paper  money  issued  by 
No.  18. — VOL.  V  u 
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the  Imperial  Government  did  not  obtain  popular  confidence,  and  was 
at  a  discount  for  a  long  time.  Consequently  in  1869  the  maximum 
amount  of  issue  was  fixed  at  32,500,000  yen,  and  a  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated to  convert  the  paper,  notes  into  the  new  coins  by  1871,  and 
the  amount  not  converted  was  to  bear  6  per  cent,  interest.  But  the 
Government  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  promise  of  redemption  when 
the  time  matured,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  out  the  possessors,  &c.  Hence  in  1871  it  was 
enacted  that  the  owner  of  paper  notes  could  have  it  converted  into  six 
per  cent,  interest  bonds  if  he  liked.  But  the  bond  thus  given  in 
exchange  was  registered,  and  its  negotiation  was  inconvenient.  By  an 
act  issued  in  1883  the  bonds  were  changed  into  unregistered  bonds  ta 
the  amount  of  7,929,900  yen.  This  scheme  as  well  as  the  retrench- 
ment in  the  expenditure  was  effective,  and  the  value  of  paper  notes 
gradually  restored  till  it  stood  at  par  with  silver. 

Then  we  come  to  debts  raised  for  economical  improvement.  Among^ 
others,  we  must  count  the  Nine  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan,  the  first  loan 
raised  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  national  resources  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication.  This  was  raised  in  Londoni 
in  1869  through  the  hand  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  to  the- 
amount  of  £1,000,000  or  4,800,000  yen  (£1  =  4*88  yen)  at  9  per  cent, 
interest,  it  being  already  redeemed  in  1882.  With  the  proceeds  of 
this  loan  the  first  railway — viz.  the  Tokio  and  ^Yokohama  line — was^ 
constructed. 

After  this  various  loans  were  raised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  transportation,  especially  for  the  construction  of  railways,, 
the  amount  being 

12,500,000  Public  Works  Loan. 
20,000,000  Nakasendo  Eailway  Loan. 

2,000,000  Supplementary  „ 

2,000,000  New 


ft 


36,500,000  Total. 

We  must  not  forgot  to  mention  the  debt  incurred  during  the  civil 
war  of  1877  to  the  amount  of  15,000,000  yen  at  5  per  cent,  (now 
10,000,000  at  7i  per  cent.)  from  the  15th  National  Bank,  the  Navy 
Loan  issued  to  the  amount  of  17,000,000  yen  for  the  pui^pose  of 
strengthening  the  naval  force,  and  the  22,000,000  yen  non-interest 
bearing  fund  for  the  conversion  of  paper  money  into  silver,  borrowed 
from  the  Nippon  Ginko  or  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Besides  there  are  the 
Consolidation  Loan  and  the  new  War  Loan.  But  these  will  be 
described  in  separate  sections. 

Although  there  are  floating  debts  in  the  form  of  Treasury'  Bills  issued 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  meet  temporary  necessities,  these  are  to  be 
redeemed  within  the  year  of  issue,  and  the  total  amount  is  fixed  in  the 
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budget.     Hence  they  do  not  occupy  an  important  space  in  the  stock 
exchange. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  loans  were  raised  either  by 
urgent  political  and  financial  necessity,  or  for  productive  purposes ; 
hence  the  Japanese  debt,  unlike  so  many  others,  was  not  raised  in  order 
to  delay  the  financial  embarrassment  caused  by  continual  deficit. 

II.  The  Consolidation  Loan. — ^The  debts  hitherto  mentioned 
differed  not  only  in  the  management  and  redemption,  but  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  Moreover  by  the  development  of  credit  organisations  and 
the  general  economy,  the  rate  of  interest  began  to  fall  and  the  rate 
which  oscillated  between  12  and  8  per  cent,  before,  descended  to  7  per 
cent,  in  1886.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  bonds  gradually  rose ; 
for  instance,  6  per  cent,  hereditary  bonds,  which  stood  at  64*753  yen  in 
1881,  rose  to  105-181  yen  in  1886.  Hence  the  time  became  ripe  for 
the  conversion  of  the  debt,  and  in  1886  the  celebrated  drastic  law, 
called  the  Consolidation  of  the  Public  Loan  Act,  was  issued  to  convert 
all  debts  above  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  consolidate  the  various  loans 
issued  under  different  regulations.  The  main  features  of  this  Act 
are 

1.  The  total  amount  of  the  issue  to  be  limited  to  175,000,000  yen. 

2.  The  rate  of  interest  of  the  loan  to  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half 
yearly,  in  June  and  December. 

3.  The  bonds  issued  to  be  unregistered,  bearing  coupons,  but  convertible  into 
registered  bonds  at  the  option  of  holders. 

4.  The  bonds  to  be  of  five  denominations  ;  namely,  5,000  yen,  1,000 yen,  600  yen,. 
100  yen,  and  50  yen. 

5.  The  principal  to  be  redeemed  by  lot  within  fifty  years,  counting  from  the 
sixth  year  after  the  issue. 

6.  Drawing  for  redemption  to  take  place  at  the  Nippon  Ginko,  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  so  drawn  being  advertised  in  the  0£ficial  Gazette. 

7.  The  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  not  to  be  allowed  after  the  lapse  of 
full  fifteen  or  five  years  respectively  from  the  month  of  payment. 

8.  Application  for  the  issue  of  new  bond  or  coupon  to  be  made  to  the  Nippon 
Ginko,  its  branch  ofiiccs  or  agencies,  when  it  is  lost,  defaced,  destroyed,  or 
mutilated. 

9.  Application  signed  by  both  transferor  and  transferee  to  be  made  to  the  Nippon 
Ginko,  its  branch  offices  or  agencies,  when  registered  bond  is  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred,  &c. 

The  amount  actually  issued  of  this  loan  were 


in  1887 

36,564,450  yen 

„  1888 

23,952,900  „ 

„  1889 

24,316,950  „ 

,,1890 

3,347,450  „ 

„  1891 

19,462,450  „ 

„  1892 

40,850,350  „ 

„  1893 

17,987,900  „ 

Total  166,482,450  yen. 

In  this  way  various  debts  above  6  per  cent,  interest  were  converted 
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to  the  amount  of  166,482,450  yen,  and  the  kind  of  debts  still  remaining 
are  nine,  as  shown  below. 


Principal, 


1.  Old  Loan 

2.  New  Loan 

8.  Hereditary  Pension  Bonds 

4.  Loan  for    the    Smmression  of   the 

South- Western  Rebellion    .... 

5.  Navy  Loan 

6.  Consolidated  Loan 

7.  Loan  for  the  redemption  of  paper 

money      

8.  Bailway  Loan 

9.  New  Foreign  Loan 


Yen. 
5,925,271.500 
7,881,100.000 
30,897,120.000 

10,000,000.000 

16,960,000.000 

166,482,450.000 

22,000,000.000 
2,000,000.000 
2,110,112.000  , 


Rate  of 

interest. 


Per  cent. 
0 
4 
5 

7-61 

5 

5 

0 
5 
5 


Time  of 
redemption. 


1921 
1896 
1906 

1897 
1923 
1947 

1912 
1948 
1897 


III.  The  New  War  Loan. — ^The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  China 
forced  upon  the  country  an  enormous  expenditure.  This  is  inevitable 
when  a  country  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  war  beyond  its  border  and 
especially  across  the  sea.  In  order  to  meet  the  necessity,  the  new  War 
Loan  was  raised  to  the  amount  of  150,000,000  yen  at  5  per  cent,  in  1894, 
and  to  this  100,000,000  more  were  added  in  1895.  The  first  loan  was 
oaUed  twice — ^viz.  in  August  and  December  of  1894  respectively. 

The  first  call  was  for  30,000,000,  and  the  minimum  price  of  sub- 
scription was  fixed  at  par.  But  the  subscribed  amount  reached 
77,002,650  yen,  or  47,002,650  yen  above  the  sum  needed,  and  of  this 
11,627,850  were  above  par,  and  some  were  as  high  as  142*44  for 
100  yen.  At  the  second  call  the  amount  was  50,000,000,  and  the 
minimum  price  was  95  for  100  yen.  This  unfavourable  condition  of 
issue  was  necessitated  by  the  state  of  the  money  market,  which  is 
usually  strained  at  the  close  of  every  year.  But  the  subscription 
exceeded  by  the  enormous  sum  of  40,274,750  yen,  and  some  ranged 
as  high  as  120  yen.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  among  the  sub- 
scribers were  foreigners  residing  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  If  the  war 
continues  the  Government  can  still  issue  170,000,000  yen,  and  the 
nation  is  ready  to  meet  the  call.  Although  there  are  rumours  founded 
on  expectations  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  remainder  may  be  borrowed 
abroad,  the  desire  of  the  people  at  large  rather  inclines  to  the  internal 
loan.  The  reasons  alleged  on  their  side  are  that  the  financial  strength 
of  the  country  is  more  than  we  expected ;  that  the  state  of  the  money 
market  is  not  strained  as  it  was  predicted ;  that  there  are  money 
returns  from  the  seat  of  war  and  from  the  purchase  of  goods  at  home  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  we  must  fight  not  only  with  our  soldiers,  but  with  our 
money.  But  the  strongest  reason  is  that  if  we  borrow  in  gold  from 
gold  standard  countries,  which  seems  the  natural  course,  the  pro- 
bability of  future  losses  through  the  fall  of  silver  deters  us  from  offer- 

'  This  cannot  be  converted  tiU  1897,  by  the  contract. 
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ing  a  higher  rate  than  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  may  perhaps  be  difl&cult 
to  find  a  lender. 

IV,  Summai-y. — From  what  has  been  stated,  the  condition  of  the 
credit  of  our  country  must  appear  satisfactory  even  to  a  staunch 
pessimist.  Especially  when  we  survey  the  result  of  the  war,  the  War 
Loan,  which  is  quite  a  new-born  child,  can  be  safely  made  the  object  of 
investment  not  only  for  our  countrymen,  but  for  the  foreign  capitalist, 
especially  as  it  is  now  quoted  very  low  in  the  stock  exchange.  But  if 
this  loan  is  not  acceptable  on  account  of  its  being  not  yet  fully  paid  up, 
the  Consolidated  Loan  is  the  best  way  of  investing  the  foreign 
capital.  In  this  way  the  superfluous  capital  in  Europe  and  America 
can  get  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest,  and  our  country  can  reap 
the  benefit  thereby  without  undergoing  the  troublesome  task  of  issuing 
foreign  loan  and  being  opposed  by  the  patriotic  cry :  *  Why  not  let  us 
fight  with  our  own  money  1 ' 

According  to  the  budget  estimate  for  the  financial  year  1895-6,  the 
total  amount  of  national  debt  raised  by  the  Imperial  Government 
during  the  interval  between  1872  and  May  of  1894  rises  to  502,371,900 
yen.  But  237,599,224  yen  of  the  debt  were  redeemed  till  the  latter 
period,  and  thus  we  get  the  sum  of  264,772,676  yen.  To  this  we  must 
add  80,000,000  yen  of  the  new  War  Loan,  and  deduct  from  it 
219,844*50  yen  of  old  debt  redeemed  in  December  1894 ;  hence  the 
existing  national  debt  stands  at  344,453,221-50  yen,  a  burden  not  too 
heavy  for  a  country  like  Japan.  In  the  same  budget  the  sum  to  be 
paid  out  as  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  estimated 
at  24,344,575*438  yen,  and  this,  compared  with  the  total  revenue  of 
90,300,709-453  yen,  is  only  26*95  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  When  we 
consider  that  there  are  countries  which  pay  more  than  half  of  their 
revenue  as  the  interest  of  their  debt,  while  only  16,016,683-026  yen, 
that  is  to  say  only  17*73  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  is  paid  as  the  interest 
by  Japan,  the  discrepancy  becomes  wider,  and  the  fact  that  the  credit 
of  the  latter  country  has  been  hitherto  too  lowly  estimated  by  the 
world  at  large  becomes  more  evident. 

JiUCHI   SOYEDA 
{Coirespondent  of  the  British  Ecoiiomic  Association  for  Japari) 

Tbeasury,  Tokio. 


Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Old-Age  Pauperism 

This  report  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  than 
it  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  disapproval.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek  ;  indeed,  it  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Standard^  which,  in  a  note  on 
Parliamentary  matters,  referring  to  the  disappointment  felt  by  the 
Government,  says,  *  they  [the  Government]  expected  to  receive  from 
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the  Commission  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  provid 
ing  for  the  aged  poor.'  Eightly  or  wrongly  the  Commission  has  been 
considered  by  the  generality  of  people  as  an  Old  Age  Pension  .Com- 
mittee, and  all  parties,  and  more  especially  those  in  favour  of  some 
scheme  of  state  pensions,  are  surprised  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  report 
devoted  to  suggestions  for  improving  rather  than  superseding  the 
present  Poor  Law  machinery. 

How  far  the  objections  urged  against  the  report  are  justified  or  not 
we  may  judge  after  further  examination ;  but  before  dealing  with  the 
report  in  order,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out  how  impossible  it 
would  be,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  any  Commission,  however 
constituted,  to  formulate  anything  like  a  plan  of  state  pensions  for  old 
age.  Before  an3rthing  of  the  sort  could  be  done  there  are  at  least 
three  stages  of  inquiry  necessary,  and  only  one  of  these  is  a  Boyal 
Commission  suited  to  conduct.  The  three  stages  are  (1)  ascertaining 
facts  as  to  the  present  conditions  of  the  aged  poor;  (2)  determining  the 
reasons  for  the  condition  previously  found  to  exist ;  and  (3)  formulating 
such  a  plan  as  shall  best  fit  the  case,  care  being  taken  rather  to  foster 
favourable  conditions  and  palliate  evil  ones,  than  to  apply  any  violent 
remedy  to  the  effects — in  a  word,  to  seek  some  plan  which  shall  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

Now  for  the  first  of  these  duties  a  Commission  is  well  suited,  and, 
as  we  shall  hope  to  show  later  on,  nothing  can  be  said  against  that  part 
'of  the  report  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  old  age,  except  that  it  reveals 
«  somewhat  worse  state  of  things  than  the  statistics  of  general 
pauperism  might  lead  us  to  expect.  When,  however,  it  comes  to 
assigning  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  among  people  over 
sixty  years,  it  is  a  different  thing.  The  functions  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, it  must  always  be  remembered,  are  to  collect  and  report  on  the 
evidences  of  experts  and  those  acquainted  with  facts,  and  not  to 
produce  evidence  themselves.  But  when  experts  are  disagreed,  the 
Commissioners  are  almost  necessarily  at  a  standstill,  especially  as 
the  question  at  issue  is  one  of  opinion  rather  than  of  matter  of 
fact.  But  what  are  the  opinions  of  experts  on  the  causes  of  old-age 
pauperism,  or  where,  we  may  rather  ask,  are  the  experts  on  this  sub- 
ject? They  do  not  exist.  Between  those  who  hold  that  all  the 
working  classes  who  do  not  drink  may,  except  in  cases  of  unusual 
misfortune,  make  provision  for  old  age,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  hold  that  for  the  working  classes  there  is  no  prospect  but  the 
workhouse  should  they  live  to  sixty-five,  there  is  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  consequently  on  this  point  the  report  is  almost  silent. 
Excepting  a  somewhat  vague  handling  of  the  question  of  drink,  idle- 
ness, improvidence,  and  vice  in  §§  31-34,  including  a  delightfully 
guarded  statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  8i,sfairbj  iirovident^  fciMy  thrifty,  fai^'^IJ  industrious,  and 
fairly  temperate,  the  question  of  causes  is  hardly  touched,  and  certainly 
no  opinion  is  expressed,  for  where  the  Commissioners  condemn  the 
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opinion  that  there  is  no  prospect  for  even  the  better-class  workman 
after  sixty-five  except  the  workhouse,  they  are  discussing  indoor 
versus  outdoor  relief,  and  not  the  possibility  of  keeping  wholly  off  the 
parish.  While  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Commissioners  were  to  do 
in  this  dearth  of  evidence  and  wealth  of  opinion,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  we  might  wish  that  facts  had  been  forthcoming,  namely,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  the  age  at  which  a  man  may  expect  to  find 
employment  is  being  lowered.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion  among 
the  working  classes  that  the  old  men  get  turned  off  earlier  than  formerly, 
and  especially  that  a  man  of  fifty  or  more  finds  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  re-engaged  if  thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  usually  explained  by 
saying  that  increased  competition,  and  especially  the  rise  in  wages  due 
to  Trade  Union  regulations,  makes  efficiency  more  and  more  necessary 
to  masters,  and  a  very  slight  fall  in  working  power  makes  a  man  not 
worth  keeping  at  any  price.  Before  the  thing  is  explained,  however, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  actual  facts  to  have  been  ascertained,  and  if 
the  Commissioners  could  have  devised  any  means  of  getting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  it  would  certainly  have  been  useful.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  see  what  form  the  returns  could  have  taken  or  how  they 
could  have  been  obtained. 

Such  being  the  chaotic  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  old-age 
pauperism,  it  is  plain  that  the  discussion  of  plans  for  its  remedy  is  mere 
groping  in  the  dark.  If  all  but  exceptional  cases  are  the  result  of  im- 
providence or  vice,  the  remedy  is  increased  stringency  of  administration, 
for  the  exceptional  cases  may  safely  be  left  to  charity.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reasons  are  to  be  sought  in  economic  changes  which  cannot 
be  fought  against,  and  if  it  is  really  more  desirable  to  use  only  those 
workers  who  work  with  maximum  efficiency,  then  old-age  pensions 
raised  by  taxation  without  direct  contribution  seem  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. If  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  views,  the  remedy  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  increasing  both  the  opportunities  for  and  attractiveness 
of  thrift  among  the  working  classes.  Until  this  question  has  been 
settled,  which  it  cannot  be  by  a  Royal  Commission — which,  as  we  have 
said,  can  only  collect  and  report  on  knowledge  possessed  by  the  wit- 
nesses— any  report  which  should  recommend  a  scheme  would  be  a  grave 
danger,  and  we  may  rejoice  that  the  schemes  actually  examined — Mr. 
Booth's,  Canon  Blackley's,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's — contained  difficul- 
ties sufficient  for  them  to  be  condemned  on  their  merits  or  demerits 
without  reference  to  general  principles. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  Commissioners  did  well  to 
confine  the  greater  part  of  their  report  to  suggestions  as  to  improved 
administration,  and  to  a  careful  statement  of  the  position  and  work 
of  the  friendly  societies.  This  portion  of  the  report — occupying,  if  we 
include  a  short  excursus  on  the  Elberfeld  system — the  first  138  of  the 
•177  paragraphs  of  the  report  proper— cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  and 
is  worthy  of  careful  examination  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Without 
•attempting  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  one  oi?  two  of  the 
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most  noteworthy  suggestions  in  each  of  the  divisions  into  which  the 
first  half,  portion  A,  naturally  falls. 

After  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Ck)mmission  and  of  the 
methods  adopted,  which  occupies  the  first  five  paragraphs,  we  find  a 
brief  account  of  previous  Poor  Law  legislation  (§§  6-10),  principally 
based  on  the  evidence  of  Sir  H.  Owen.  The  evidence  itself  at  this 
point  forms  most  instructive  reading,  but  as,  unfortunately,  most 
people  will  confine  their  reading  to  the  report,  we  could  have  wished 
for  a  rather  fuller  digest.  The  report,  it  is  true,  is  not  meant  to  take 
the  place  of  text-books  of  economic  history,  but  a  fuller  treatment  of 
this  portion  of  the  evidence  could  hardly  have  been  considered  valueless 
in  view  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  subject — ignorance  which 
allowed  a  Standard  leader  writer  to  doubt  if  there  tms  more  able-bodied 
pauperism  before  1834  than  at  present.  The  reference,  however,  to  the 
gross  abuses  and  enormous  expenditure  of  the  old  system  (§  6)  is 
valuable  just  at  present. 

Paragraphs  11-18  are  devoted  to  the  statement  and  discussion  of 
returns  of  general  pauperism,  and  its  cost  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Three  tables  of  statistics  are  given  showing  the  numbers,  at 
intervals  of  ten  years,  of  the  in-  and  out-door  pauperism  of  (1)  paupers 
generally,  and  (2)  the  infirm,  and  (3)  giving  cost  of  maintenance.  No 
returns  are  available  for  these  years — beginning  at  1849,  '62,  and  *61 
respectively — as  to  pauperism  at  different  ages,  and  the  methods  of 
administration  and  plan  of  returns  have  varied  too  much  to  make  even 
the  not  able-bodied  and  outdoor  paupers  a  safe  test  as  to  strictly  old- 
age  pauperism.  Yet,  though  these  sections  are  not  of  much  direct 
value  in  an  inquiry  as  to  old-age  pauperism,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  themselves.  As  stated  in  the  report,  the  decrease  from  16*9 
to  8*8  per  1,000  of  not  able-bodied  outdoor  paupers  must  be  a  sign  at 
once  of  greater  prosperity  among  the  working  classes,  and  also  of  more 
careful  administration.  The  better  care  of  the  lunatic  and  mentally 
weak,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  this  item  out  of  all  proportion  to 
other  increases,  is  satisfactory,  and  the  increased  cost  of  attendance,  &c., 
far  from  meriting  the  complaints  made  against  it,  is  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  best  way  of  Poor  Law  reform,  and  indicates,  we  believe, 
an  improvement  not  merely  in  the  number,  but  also  in  the  character 
and  position  of  the  various  staffs  of  servants. 

Paragraphs  19-28  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
report,  embodying,  as  they  do,  the  returns  known  as  Mr.  Ritchie's  and 
Mr.  Burt's,  with  the  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  on  them.  The  facts 
are,  as  Sir  H.  Owen  admits,  startling.  Such  figures  as  195,  293,  and 
350  per  thousand  for  the  paupers  over  65  (i.)  on  one  day  for  the  whole 
countiy  ;  (ii.)  over  the  whole  year  for  the  same  ;  (iii.)  and  for  London 
only  for  the  whole  year,  show  a  prevalence  of  distress  among  the  aged 
which,  if  not  unexpected  by  those  best  informed,  is  not  the  less  serious. 
The  difference  in  the  results  when  the  return  is  for  the  day  or  for  the 
year,  though  interesting  to  the  statistician  and  important  when  con- 
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aidering  the  permanent  burden  of  Poor  Law  expenditure,  is  of  less 
weight  when  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
aged,  for  the  amount  of  poverty  and  distress  must  be  more  nearly  that 
indicated  by  the  yearly  number.  The  ratio  of  yearly  to  daily  returns 
in  the  country — namely,  three  to  two — is,  however,  doubtless  more 
accurate  than  the  same  ratio  for  London,  two  to  one,  from  the  greater 
ease  of  distinguishing  repeated  applications  in  cases  where  Unions  are 
less  closely  situated.  Also  a  deduction  must  be  made  to  cover  those  cases 
in  which  medical  relief  only  is  given,  and  that  to  applicants  who  would 
not  seek  any  other  form  of  assistance,  but  who  regard  infirmaries  and 
treatment  by  the  parish  doctor  in  much  the  same  light  as  similar 
treatment  from  hospitals.  Yet  when  all  possible  deductions  have 
been  made  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  we  have  allowed  for 
those  over  sixty-five  who  would  never  be  likely  to  require  assistance, 
the  report  cannot  be  said  to  over-state  the  case  when  it  speaks  of  it  as 
unsatisfactory  and  deplorable.  Nor  can  any  very  great  comfort  be 
derived  from  paragraphs  29-39  on  the  general  character  of  old-age 
pauperism.  They  show  that  the  workhouse  is  not  forced  on  aged 
applicants  of  good  character  unless  sickness  or  some  other  special 
reason  renders  out-relief  undesirable,  but  while  they  contradict  the 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  workhouse  before  the  majority 
of  the  aged  poor — a  statement  not  believed  by  any  who  have  troubled 
to  make  inquiries — they  do  not  and  cannot  alter  the  conclusions  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  report,  that  parish  relief  is  required  by  a  terribly 
large  proportion. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  nature  of  the  report  becomes  plain. 
Two  alternatives  were  before  the  Commissioners — they  might  suggest 
a  reform  in  the  entire  plan  of  Poor  Law  administration,  or  they 
might  confine  themselves  to  details  of  administration.  More  from 
inability  to  agi'ee  among  themselves — as  the  memoranda  at  the  end  of 
the  report  show — than  from  any  fixed  principles,  the  Commission 
elected  to  follow  the  second  course,  and  the  rest  of  portion  A, 
§§  40-177,  is  devoted  to  suggested  improvements.  Without  going  into 
these  in  detail,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  points. 

Paragraph  50  lays  stress  on  the  need  for  an  increased  number  of 
relieving  ofl&cers,  and  implies,  if  it  does  not  state  directly,  the  opinion 
that  either  smaller  Unions  or  some  system  of  sub-committees  is 
required  to  allow  of  more  careful  investigation.  The  case  quoted  by 
Mr.  Mackay  of  177  cases  dealt  with  in  77  minutes  is  probably  unusual, 
but  in  all  cases  investigation  is,  and  at  present  must  be,  inadequate, 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  (§  60)  that  a  reform — more  relieving  ofl&cers,  for 
instance — would  be  an  economy.  One  of  the  principal  evils  (§  54), 
namely,  that  of  inadequate  relief  based  on  suspected  though  unascer- 
tained resources,  is  a  cause  of  much  suffering  to  many  aged  poor,  and 
a  fruitful  incentive  to  untruthful  accounts  from  applicants.  Here  the 
methods  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  the  guardians,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  more  thorough 
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investigation  is  the  cause  of  such  superiority.  The  complaints  of 
harshness  and  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officers  made  by 
various  witnesses  are  to  be  taken  with  care,  but  are  probably  justified 
in  many  cases  where  an  inferior  tjrpe  of  man  is  employed.  Economy 
in  salaries  to  men  engaged  in  such  delicate  work  is  certainly  bad  policy. 

Any  suggestions  to  limit  the  power  of  guardians  in  granting  or 
refusing  out*relief — §§  71,  79,  and  90 — are  rightly  rejected  by  the 
CommissiiHiers.  To  compel  such  grants  goes  perilously  in  the  direction 
of  pensions  legally  claimable ;  to  compel  their  refusal  would  lead  to 
great  hardship,  for  the  condition  of  Whitechapel  is  due  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  its  example,  though  admirable,  is  a  council  of  per- 
fection. 

The  principal  question  in  the  matter  of  indoor  relief,  apart  from 
some  humane  suggestions  as  to  better  food  and  amusements,  is  that  of 
classification.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses,  the 
present  writer  is  convinced  that  such  classification  must  be  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  paupers  themselves.  The  action  which  the  White- 
chapel authorities  contemplate  in  their  new  buildings  (see  §  126)  is 
undoubtedly  right,  but  any  attempt  at  a  fixed  classification  which 
should  go  beyond  the  removal  and  punishment  of  the  violent,  quarrel- 
some, or  obscene  would  lead  to  great  difficulties  and  hardships. 

Leaving  the  question  of  indoor  reUef,  the  report  considers  two  or 
three  incidental  questions.  The  question  of  contributions  by  relatives 
is  a  vexed  one,  but  the  suggestions  that  a  legal  limit  of  income  should 
be  fixed  below  which  no  one  could  be  compelled  to.  contribute,  that 
the  contributions  should  be  in  kind,  or  that  the  amount  should  be  left 
to  filial  feeling,  show  such  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  whole  question 
that  it  is  really  not  worth  while  mentioning  them  in  the  report.  But 
why  do  the  Commissioners  say  nothing  of  the  restriction  of  forced 
contributions  to  cases  of  indoor  relief  ?  To  compel  an  old  pauper  to 
come  in,  in  order  to  force  a  contribution  from  a  son  able  to  assist,  is  a 
frequent  necessity  and  a  great  evil.  The  Elberfeld  system  the  Com- 
missioners rightly  judge  unfitted  to  England,  and  settlement  is  too  big 
a  question  for  the  share  of  attention  it  receives. 

On  the  question  of  destitution  as  the  test  of  relief,  and  the  kindred 
question  of  supplementation  of  benefits  from  clubs,  the  Commissioners 
have  evidently  experienced  great  diiferences.  The  writer  has  known 
cases  where  people  having  had  the  club  grant  reduced  owing  to  long 
sickness  have  received  less  than  they  would  have  got  on  the  parish 
scale,  and  have  thus,  if  money  only  is  considered,  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage owing  to  previous  thrift.  It  is  a  question  whether  such  cases  do 
more  harm  to  the  general  spirit  of  thrift  than  would  be  caused  by  some 
relaxation  of  administration  in  such  cases.  Undoubtedly  anything 
which  discourages  the  joining  of  friendly  societies  is  a  grave  evil ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  only  safe  position  for  a  general  theory  of  relief 
must  be  that  ^hich  takes  destitution  as  the  one  and  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation. 
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At  this  point  the  first  half,  portion  A,  of  the  report  ends.  With 
portion  B  this  paper  does  not  propose  to  deal.  The  question  of 
endowed  and  unendowed  charity  and  of  self-help  is  too  big  to  be 
treated  here,  and  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Booth,  Canon  Blackley,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  have  been  before  the  public  so  long  that  they  require 
criticism  of  a  diiferent  character  from  that  applied  to  the  comparatively 
new  matter  of  the  report. 

Peter  Green 


Parliamentary  Papers 


Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-General  oj  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  [for  1893].     1894,  C  7551. 

The  marriage  rate — 14*7  persons  married  per  1,000  living — as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  preceding  quinquennium,  has  declined ; 
the  decline  as  usual  coinciding  with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  British  ex- 
ports. The  average  age  at  marriage  has  increased,  while  the  proportion 
of  *  under-age  marriages  '  has  diminished.  The  birth  rate — 30-8  per 
1,000  persons  living— was  low  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
decennium ;  indeed,  the  lowest  on  record  with  the  exception  of  the 
rates  in  1890  and  1892,  which  were  30*2  and  305  respectively.  The 
death  rate  in  1893  was  identical  with  the  average  rate  for  the  pre- 
ceding decennium.  The,  movement  of  the  marriage  and  birth  rates 
for  England  presents  a  certain  similarity  to  the  course  of  the  corre- 
sponding statistics  for  some  of  the  principal  countries  in  Europe.  As 
the  sex  and  age  distribution  of  the  population  varies  gi-eatly  in  different 
countries,  and  the  rates  depend  largely  on  this  distribution,  the 
Registrar-General  repeats  his  wish  that  the  several  countries  should 
agree  upon  some  '  standard  population '  with  fixed  age  and  sex  distri- 
bution for  international  use. 

BateahU  Valuable  of  Lands  1869-70  and  Gross  Estimated  Bental 
and  Bateable  Value  of  Lands,  do.,  1894.     1895,  204. 

The  rateable  value  of  property  assessed  for  England  and  Wales 
was  in  1870,  £104,870,000,  in  1894,  £161,081,000— an  increase  of  53-6 
per  cent.  The  rateable  value  of  land  has  been  reduced  by  15*5  per 
cent.,  and  in  1894  forms  only  a  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
of  the  rateable  property  ;  whereas  in  1870  it  formed  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  of 
about  5-8  per  cent,  from  1870  to  1879,  and  thence  a  fall  of  about 
22*7  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of  land  has  in  many  unions 
been  compensated  by  the  rise  in  the  assessments  of  railways.  The 
proportionate  rateable  value  of  railways  to  the  total  rateable  value  in 
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England  and  Wales  has  increased  from  4-6  per  cent,  to  8*6  per  cent. ; 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  building  has  increased  from  52*6  to 
63*7.  In  the  majority  of  unions  there  has  been  an  increase  of  rateable 
value  in  proportion  to  population. 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India,  for  the  Five   Years 
1889,  90—1893,  4.     C  7604. 

The  variation  in  the  price  of  imports  is  measured  by  an  index- 
number  based  on  five  articles.  The  prices  of  March  1873  being  taken 
as  100,  the  index-number  was,  for  July  1894, 401,  for  January  1894,  378, 
(for  1873-77,  466*4).  The  index-number  for  the  prices  of  exports 
based  on  ten  articles,  the  prices  of  March  1873  being  taken  as  100, 
was  for  1894,  1,122,  for  1893,  1,205,  (for  1875-77,  1054-6).  The 
amounts  of  imports  and  exports  show  a  stimulus  to  the  former,  a 
decline  of  the  latter,  attributable  to  the  closure  of  the  Mint.  '  The 
disturbance  of  exchange  had  however  only  a  temporary  effect  on  trade. 
By  the  end  of  November  •  .  •  •  trade  had  resumed  its  normal 
course.' 

Foi-eign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  358  (C  7582-19).     1895. 
Beport  on  the  Neiv  Australian  Colony  in  Paraguay. 

As  appears  from  a  former  Eeport  to  which  reference  is  made 
[Annual  Series,  1894,  No.  1357]  a  band  of  colonists,  numbering  252 
souls,  landed  near  Porta  Bica  September,  1893,  intending  to  realise 

*  that  form  of  industrial  association  which  will  secure  justice  to  all,' 
some  of  the  conditions  being — 

*  Ownership  by  the  community  of  all  the  exchangeable  means  of  production, 

*  Saving  by  the  community  of  all  capital  needed  for  tlie  community,'  '  Division  of 
remaining  wealth  production  among  all  adult' members  of  the  community  equally, 
without  regard  to  sex,  age,  office,  or  physical  or  mental  capacity.  •  .  .'  *  The  sexes 
to  be  recognised  as  equally  entitled  to  full  membership.  .  .  .' 

This  socialistic  colony  has  not  proved  a  Utopia.  The  lack  of 
capitalistic  enterprise  was  felt ;  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  from 
£24,000 — £30,000,  was  not  properly  accounted  for;  the  principle  of 
equal  remuneration  did  not  work  well.  There  were  quarrels,  mis- 
government,  secessions.  The  colonists  are  now  spht  up  into  three 
parties,  the  principal  of  which  numbers  230  (the  original  numbers 
having  been  increased  by  a  reinforcement  from  Australia), 

Agricultural  Beturns  for  Great  Britain.     1894.     C  7698.     1895. 

A  general  Eeport  by  Major  Craigie  deals  with  the  area  of  crops, 
the  numbers  of  live  stock,  produce  of  crops,  prices,  and  imports.  A 
retrospect  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  shows  a  slight  decline  of 
arable  land,  and  a  less  slight  increase  of  pasture.    The  drought  of 
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1893  has  made  itself  felt  by  a  diminution  of  cattle  in  1894  of,  in 
England  and  Wales,  6  per  cent. ;  in  Scotland,  less  than  1^  per  cent. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  sheep.  These 
losses  are  to  be  set  off  against  the  increase  of  pigs  in  Great  Britain  by 
thirteen  per  cent.  These  and  other  returns  are  combined  or  compared 
with  those  for  Ireland  and  foreign  countries.  The  proportions  of 
wheat  and  other  foods  imported  from  different  countries  are  stated 
summarily. 


Dinner  of  the  British  Economic  Association 

At  a  convivial  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  May,  the  President  (the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.) 
took  the  chair,  and  about  sixty  members  of  the  Association,  with  a 
few  visitors,  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  company  included  Professors 
Edgeworth,  Foxwell,  and  Graham,  Sir  Eawson  Eawson,  and  Messrsl 
Bateman,  Beeton,  Bonar,  Cannan,  Connell,  Craigie,  Elliott,  Harvey, 
Hewins,  Higgs,  Loch,  Martin,  Munro,  Palgrave,  Price,  Probyn, 
Robertson,  Schloss,  Seebohm,  and  Smart. 

After  the  toast  of  "The  Queen,"  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  a  toast  to 
the  British  Economic  Association.  He  sketched  the  short  but  pros- 
perous career  of  the  Society,  now  numbering  700  members,  of  whom 
about  100  resided  in  the  Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  work 
in  which  the  Association  had  been  mainly  engaged  was  the  publication 
of  the  Economic  Journal,  which  he  was  glad  to  say  had  increased  its 
circulation,  and  was  welcomed  and  honoured  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
Its  pages  were  not  subjected  to  any  inquisitorial  scrutiny,  and  were 
open  to  every  kind  of  economic  opinion.  The  Society  had  undertaken 
the  reprinting  of  some  scarce  and  valuable  old  writings,  and  they 
hoped  also  to  bring  out  translations  of  important  foreign  economic 
works  which  might  otherwise  be  inaccessible  to  English  readers. 
These  were  the  literary  labours  of  the  Association ;  but  they  had  other 
functions  to  discharge.  They  desired  to  increase  and  stimulate 
interest  in  the  study,  and  the  degree  in  which  men  outside  this  country 
had  joined  their  ranks  was  evidence  that  their  labours  had  not  been  in 
vain.  In  one  respect  they  were  unfortunate.  The  science  was  not 
treated  with  the  respect  accorded  to  other  sciences.  It  received  scant 
courtesy  at  the  hands  of  politicians  and  of  the  practical  man,  who 
never  reads,  never  writes,  and  seldom  thinks.  In  other  countries 
it  was  not  so ;  and  sometimes  an  economist  was  made  secretary  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  regretted  to  find  that  at  the  Foreign 
Office  examinations  political  economy  had  been  displaced  by  shorthand. 
He  also  regretted  that  political  economy  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
its  proper  place  in  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, but  had  been  compelled  more  or  less  to  give  way  to  physical 
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science.  An  endeavour  had  been  made  by  the  Association  to  induce 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to  make  political  economy  one  of  their 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  a  memorial  had  been  sent  to  them  pointing 
out  that  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  it  was  made  a  regular 
and  sometimes  a  compulsory  subject  of  study. 

The  Association  counted  among  its  members  many  bankers  and 
men  of  business,  and  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  men  of  theory 
and  the  men  of  practice  should  come  together  and  throw  themselves 
with  their  distinct  aptitudes  into  the  study  of  the  great  social  and 
economical  problems.  He  hoped  that  these  social  gatherings  might 
promote  this  end  by  fostering  an  intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

M.  Leon  Say  had  written  to  express  regret  that  he  was  unable,  as 
President  of  the  French  Society  of  Political  Economy,  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion ;  but  he  hoped  to  be  in  their  company  at  some  future 
meeting. 

Dr.  James  Bonab  responded  to  the  toast. 
The  health  of  the  President  was  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Munro. 


The  Memorial  referred  to  by  Mr.  Goschen  above  is  as  follows  :  — 
To  THE  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

The  MEMORIAL  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Economic  Association 
humbly  shetveth : — 

1.  That  the  British  Economic  Association  is  an  association 
numbering,  on  December  31st,  1894,  696  members.  The  object  of  the 
Association  is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Economic  Science. 

2.  That  your  Memorialists  desire  to  urge  upon  your  honourable 
body,  as  representing  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  the  desirability  of 
recognising  Economics  as  a  branch  of  legal  studies  in  this  country — 
such  recognition  being  accorded  in  all  the  other  great  countries  of 
Europe. 

3.  That  your  Memorialists  desire  to  lay  before  the  Council  the 
following  facts  relating  to  the  importance  assigned  to  Economics  as  a 
branch  of  legal  studies  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

4.  Austria. — Candidates  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  legal 
profession,  including  those  who  wish  to  become  advocates,  are  required 
to  attend  courses  on  and  to  be  examined  in  Economics,  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  Public  Finance.  In  addition  they  are  required  to  attend 
lectures  on  Statistics  without  subsequent  examination. 

At  the  Universities  Economics  are  taught  in  the  faculty  of  Law ; 
attendance  on  certain  courses  of  lectures  is  compulsory,  but  in  the 
cases  of  other  courses  attendance  is  voluntary.     Under  the  law  of 
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April  28th,  1893,  the  passing  of  a  University  examination  no  longer 
qualifies  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession.  The  State  examinations, 
which  are  substituted,  comprise  certain  branches  of  Economics. 

Belgium. — Economics  form  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study 
provided  for  Law  students. 

France. — By  a  law  passed  in'  1877  Economics  were  made  an 
obligatory  subject  in  the  second  year's  studies  of  the  thirteen  Law 
schools  formed  in  France.  This  law  was  subsequently  modified,  and 
Economics  now  form  a  compulsory  part  of  the  first  year's  studies. 
On  obtaining  the  degree  of  Licentiate  the  student  is  entitled  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  advocates.  Economics  is  also  a  subject  of 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  a  degree  that  gives  Its 
holder  additional  prestige  as  an  advocate. 

Germany. — In  North  Germany  Economics  are  attached  to  the 
faculty  of  Philosophy  and  not  of  Law,  but  the  elements  of  Economics 
form  part  of  the  State  examination  which  must  be  passed  by  candidates 
for  the  legal  or  administrative  sen'ice. 

In  South  Germany — e.g.,  in  Bavaria — all  Law  students  are  required 
at  the  end  of  their  four  years'  course  of  study  to  pass  an  examination 
in  which  Economics  are  included. 

Holland. — None  but  Doctors  of  Law  are  allowed  to  practise  as 
advocates.  Economics  form  one  of  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  first 
examination  for  the  degree. 

Hungary. — As  in  Austria  all  Law  students  are  required  to  attend 
and  be  examined  on  lectures  on  Economics.  The  degrees  of  the 
Universities  are  a  qualification  for  the  public  service.  The  State  holds 
separate  examinations,  which  serve  as  qualifications  for  minor  posts 
in  the  legal  and  administrative  service ;  these  examinations  include 
Economics. 

Italy. — All  Law  students  study  Economics  in  the  second  year  of 
their  legal  studies.  Attendance  is  compulsory.  Without  passing  an 
examination  in  Economics  a  student  cannot  obtain  a  Law  degree. 

United  States. — Economic  training  is  not  essential  to  the  practice 
of  Law,  but  a  great  number  of  Law  students  take  up  Economics,  for 
which  study  ample  provision  is  made  by  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  the  leading  States  of  the  Union. 

5.  Your  Memorialists  believe  that  a  course  of  Economics  given 
under  your  auspices,  even  though  attendance  were  voluntary  and  no 
examination  were  held  in  the  subject,  would  probably  attract  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Law  students.  The  recent  development  of 
economic  studies  in  this  country  renders  it  very  desirable  that  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  in  Economics  should  be  afforded  by  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  The  necessity  of  such  in- 
struction and  study  is  enforced  by  the  increased  public  interest  in  the 
economic  movement. 

6.  Your  Memorialists  also  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  Law  students  (many  of  whom  come  from  foreign  countries 
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to  study  in  London)  who  take  up  legal  studies  with  the  object  of 
qualifying  for  offices  in  the  Civil  Service  and  in  administrative  posts 
under  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  It  is 
believed  that  opportunities  for  economic  study  would  be  gladly  taken 
advantage  of  by  students  of  this  class. 

7,  Your  Memorialists  desire  to  point  out  that  laws  relating  to 
trade,  banking,  finance,  and  labour  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
Statute  books,  and  that  the  economic  study  of  these  subjects,  if 
necessary  to  lawyers  in  foreign  countries,  is  equally  indispensable  to 
the  complete  equipment  of  Law  students  in  a  country  whose  prosperity 
depends  so  largely  on  the  smooth  and  certain  working  of  her  com- 
mercial and  financial  institutions. 

8,  Your  Memorialists  pray  your  honourable  body  to  take  this 
memorial  into  your  favourable  consideration. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

GEORGE  J.  GOSCHEN,  President, 
LEONARD  COURTNEY,  Chairman. 
HENRY  HIGGS,  Secretary. 

9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

ApHl  2ith,  1895. 

*J^  The  Council  of  Legal  Education  has  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting 
of  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  to  consider 
the  Memorial. 


Obituary. 

Samuel  Dana  Horton  was  born  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  January  16th, 
1844,  the  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Valentine  B.  Horton,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  during  the  War  of  Secession,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  Dana  Horton 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Pomeroy  and  in  Cincinnati ;  and  entered 
Harvard  in  1860,  graduating  in  due  course  in  1864.  He  took  no  con- 
spicuous rank  in  his  studies,  the  college  library  having  more  attractions 
for  him  than  recitation  or  lecture  room.  On  graduation  he  visited 
Fayal,  and  made  a  short  tour  in  Europe.  After  his  return  he  accom- 
panied General  Dodge  in  an  expedition  over  the  plains  as  far  as  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  In  1866  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1868.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  studying  Roman  law  in  Berlin,  travelling  some- 
what widely,  and  spending  some  months  in  Florence  with  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  then  United  States  Minister 
to  Italy.     Returning  to  America  in  1870,  he  commenced  the  practice 
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of  law  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  seven  years.     The  principle 
of  minority  representation  engaged  his  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
that  period ;  and  he  gave  much  time  to  lecturing  and  writing  on  the 
subject.     He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  battles  of  that 
time,  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language  securing  him  great 
acceptance  among  the  large  body  of  voters  of  that  nationality  in  Ohio 
and  the  neighbouring  states.     In  1875  the  greenback  issue  was  frankly 
and  squarely  raised  between  the  two  parties  in  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  Horton 
gave  himself  earnestly  to  combating  the  inflationists,  who  were  in  the 
result  defeated.     It  was  the  triumph  of  sound  money  in  Ohio  in  1875 
which  secured  the  victory  for  that  cause  all  over  the  United  States  and 
led  to  the  election  of  President  Hayes.     His  own  modest  part  in  that 
contest  strongly  turned  Mr.  Horton's  attention  to  Finance,  and,  from 
that  time  forward,  the  money  question  became  the  predominant  interest 
of  his  life.     With  the  energy  and  thoroughness  which  always  charac- 
terised his  work,  he  took  up  the  hterature  of  the  subject  from  the 
earliest  days,  and  soon  made  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
in  this  department  of  inquiry.     With  a  retentive  memory,  a  capacity 
for  tireless  study  and  unremitting  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modem  languages  which,  for  an  American,  was  truly  remarkable, 
he  was  able  to  master  the  enormous  literature  of  this  subject  as  few 
men  have  done.     His  first  work  was  entitled  Silver  and  Gold  and  their 
Belation  to  ths  Problems  of  Besumption^  pubhshed  in  Cincinnati  in  1876. 
This  was  followed  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Address  to   Congress 
against  the  Bland  Bill,  in  December  of  the  same  year.     He  also  made 
several  public   addresses.      On    the  appointment  of    the    American 
delegation  to  the  Monetary  Conference  called  to  meet  in  Paris  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  he  was  made  secretary,  and  was,  during  the  course  of 
the  conference,  by  a  formal  vote,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
delegation,  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.    His  publications 
or  his  correspondence  had  already  made  him  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing bimetallists  of  Europe.     When  the  American  report  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  published,   the   Secretary  of   State  selected  Mr. 
Horton  as  the  editor.     This  led  not  only  to  an  annotation  of  the  actual 
proceedings  of  the  conference  which  added  much  to  the  value  of  the 
report,  but  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  appendices  which  constitute 
an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  silver  question.    The 
study  of  English  legislation  and  administration,  as  affecting  modem 
monetary  standards,  brought  out  facts  which  had  apparently  been  un- 
known to  English  waiters  of  this  generation  dealing  with  that  subject. 
The  Conference  of  1878  was  succeeded  by  that  of    1881,  and  Mr. 
Horton  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States.     In  the  same 
year  his  pamphlet  The  Position  of  Latu  in  tlie  Doctrine  of  Money  was 
translated  into  French  by  Laveleye  and  into  German  by  Koch.     In 
1882  he  again  visited  Europe  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  look  over  the  ground  and  confer  with  European 
bimetallists  regarding  the  advisability  of  reassembling  the  Monetary 
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Conferenoe  of  1881.  By  this  time  Mr.  Horton  had  become  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  stadies  of  monetary  theory  and  in  his  propaganda  of 
bimetallism  that  both  his  personal  and  his  professional  interests  lost 
mnch  of  their  hold  npon  him.  The  advancement  of  bimetallism  had 
become  his  life  work.  In  1885  he  retired  definitely  from  the  practice 
of  law ;  and,  from  that  time  on,  devoted  himself  to  correspondence,  to 
travel,  and  to  the  preparation  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject. 
In  1887.  his  principal  work  The  Silver  Pound  was  published  in  London 
by  Macmillan  and  Ck>.  This  book  contains  the  most  complete  and 
conclusive  account  of  the  course  of  English  monetary  history  from  the 
Bestoration  which  is  in  existence,  and  embodies  the  results  of  deep 
research  among  forgotten  manuscripts.  This  was  followed  by  Silver 
in  Europe,  a  volume  of  essays  published  in  1890^  and  by  numerous 
privately  printed  pamphlets.  Much  of  his  time  between  1887  and 
1894  Mr.  Horton  spent  in  Europe,  promoting  the  organization  of 
committees  and  conducting  international  correspondence.  In  October 
of  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  to  bring  to 
the  international  bimetallists  of  this  country  the  latest  intelligence 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
While  engaged  in  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Washington,  as  the 
oentre  of  his  work,  he  was  attacked  with  an  acute  and  malignant 
disease,  to  which  he  succumbed  on  February  23rd,  1895.  He  left  a 
widow,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Lydiard,  of  the  British  Army,  and  one  son. 
He  lies  buried  in  his  native  town  in  Ohio.  It  cannot  but  seem  a  hard 
fate  that  one  who  had,  through  so  many  years,  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  bimetallism,  and  had  so  completely  sacrificed  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional interests  to  this  end,  should  be  called  away  at  the  very 
moment  when  English  statesmen  were  first  ready  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  currency  problem,  and  the  German  parliament  was  passing  its 
resolutions  in  favour  of  a  new  monetary  conference. 

Mr.  Horton's  power  lay  in  his  earnestness  and  in  his  unsurpassed 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his  subject.  His  style  is  not 
always  clear,  the  meaning  being  somewhat  obscured  by  a  disposition  to 
use  words  in  an  unusual  sense,  which  he  could  readily  justify  to  him- 
self but  which  perplexes  the  reader.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sincere, 
generous,  warm-hearted,  and  affectionate  of  men ;  and  his  controversial 
writing  was  singularly  free  from  bitterness  and  unkindness.  In  his 
physical  type  he  was  thoroughly  German,  large,  blonde,  and  bluff,  yet 
with  an  expression  of  much  refinement,  and  with  an  easy  and  a 
courteous  bearing.  Francis  A.  Walkeji 


John  Thobias  Whitehead  Mitchell,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Bochdale  on  March  16th  last,  had  been  for  over  twenty  years  the 
head,  and  the  dominating  spirit,  of  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  Limited,  which  became  during  that  interval  probably  the 
largest  trading  concern  in  the  country,  selling  goods  to  the  value  of 
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£10,000,000  annually.  His  had  been  for  a  great  part  of  that  time  one 
of  the  most  influential  voices  in  the  co-operative  movement :  in  fact 
he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  one  of  the  two  schools  of  thought 
and  practice  into  which  it  is  divided.  He  was  born  in  Eochdale  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  in  1828.  His  mother  kept  a  small  beer- 
house :  his  father,  it  is  said,  he  never  knew.  His  early  education  was 
of  the  scantiest — reading  and  writing  merely — supplemented  later  by 
arithmetic  learned  on  Sundays.  Rochdale  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
poorest  places  in  England,  and  young  Mitchell  began  to  work  at  a  very 
early  age  for  Is.  6^.  a  week.  By  industry,  ability,  and  uprightness, 
he  woriked  his  way  up,  and  was  for  a  few  years  a  flannel-dealer  in 
Eochdale  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  gradually  gave  up  his  own 
business  to  devote  himself  to  the  co-operative  movement,  and  especially 
to  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Society.  He  first  became 
connected  with  co-operation  in  1853,  when  he  joined  the  celebrated 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society,  nine  years  after  its  formation. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  committee,  and  thenceforward 
he  continued  to  work  hard  and  usefully  for  the  society,  both  on  its 
trading  side  and  in  the  educational  work  which  it  carried  out  with 
such  success.  In  1869  the  Pioneers  appointed  him  to  represent  them 
on  the  board  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  formed  six  years  previously  to 
supply  the  stores  from  the  great  markets  of  the  world  and  save  the 
merchant's  profit.  After  five  years'  service,  and  a  sharp  struggle  with 
the  originators  of  the  Wholesale,  the  latter  were  deposed  from  power 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  made  chairman.  He  held  the  office  until  his 
death — a  period  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  was  also  connected 
with  much  other  co-operative  work ;  notably  the  Co-operative  News- 
paper Society  and  the  Co-operative  Union,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed 
immense  energy  and  an  unselfish  devotion  beyond  all  praise ;  and  it 
should  be  said  that  though  controlling  millions  his  own  remuneration 
was  trifling.  His  genial  personality,  his  great  practical  skill  as  a 
president  of  their  gatherings,  his  apt  sallies,  and  his  downright  vehe- 
mence made  him  \^idely  popular  among  co-operators.  He  had,  too,  an 
imposing  presence  and  a  powerful  voice. 

Under  his  guidance  the  Wholesale  Society  launched  out  into  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  till  in  1893  its  products  exceeded  £750,000  in 
value.  Bound  this  development  a  fierce  controversy  has  raged  within 
the  co-operative  movement  for  many  years.  The  central  idea  of  the 
form  of  co-operative  production  practised  by  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  is  the  combination  of  consumers  to  produce  what  they  them- 
selves need  to  consume.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  all  profit  is 
something  extracted  from  the  purchaser,  who  is  entitled  to  have  the 
goods  at  what  they  have  cost  to  make — for  raw  material,  labour,  and 
so  on.  Therefore,  if  anything  more  be  put  on  the  first  price  it  must  in 
honesty  be  given  back  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  upon  his 
purchases.  The  practical  result  when  this  theory  is  carried  out  in  its 
strictness  is  a  form  of  co-operative  production  in  which  all  profit*  and 
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control  belong  to  the  consumers'  societies  which  either  separately  or  in 
federation  carry  it  on.     The  actual  producer  is  employed  for  fixed 
wages  only,  and  when  employed  by  a  large  federation  he  is  as  much 
cut  off  from  all  share  in  the  profit  or  control  of  his  own  industry  as 
under  the  present  competitive  system,  such  share  as  he  can  theoreti- 
cally obtain  by  becoming  a  member  of  one  of  the  federated  societies 
being  too  remote  to  have  any  practical  value.     The  English  Wholesale 
has  its  works  in  Leicester,  Durham,  Ireland,  London,  and  many  other 
places,  but  all  are  managed  ultimately  by  the  committee  in  Manchester 
elected  by  1,000  stores  from  Berwick  to  Land's  End;    and  all  its 
profits  are  paid  back  to  the  stores  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 
The  system  has  undoubted  advantages   in   its   command  of  capital 
and  custom,  and  it  avoids   by    absolute  government  all  difficulties 
as  to  disciphne ;    but  to  the  old  school  of  co-operators  it  does  not 
seem  to   deserve  the   name  of  co-operation,    so   far   as  labour    is 
concerned.      They   have  therefore    strongly  advocated  the    English 
following  the  example   of    the  Scottish  Wholesale  by  setting  aside 
a  certain   proportion  of   its   profits  as  the  portion  of    labour,   and 
by    allowing    its    employees    to    become    members.       Mr.    Mitchell 
was    the  leading    champion    of    the  existing    system,   arguing  that 
all   should   be  content    to   work   for  the  good  of    'the   whole   body 
politic'    For  the  most  part,  however,  its  support  comes  chiefly  from 
the  '  practical '  men,  whose  great  aim  is  a  good  dividend  upon  their 
purchases  and  a  safe  investment  for  their  funds,  while  of  those  who 
support  it  on  theoretical  grounds,  a  large  proportion  do  so  because 
they  see  that  the  more  it  becomes  extended,  the  more  it  approaches  to* 
a  system  of  State  Socialism.    It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Mitchell  never  saw 
the  close  affinity  of  his  ideal  to  State  Socialism,  with  which  he  never 
showed  any  sympathy.      He  was,  in  fact,  more  a  man  of   an  idea, 
of  moral  force  and  of  action,  than  of  clear  thought.     He  differed  fron> 
the  State  Sociahsts  fundamentally  by  regarding  self-reformation  as  the 
basis  of  all  national  reformation,  and  he  was  also  strongly  opposed  to 
anything  like  confiscation ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  Wholesale 
gradually  coming  to  manufacture  or  import  everything,  and  gradually 
buying  up  with  the  almost  unlimited  savings  of  the  stores  all  the 
canals  and  railways. 

Outside  his  co-operative  work,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  warm  friend  of 
all  forms  of  personal  and  political  reform :  all  humane  efforts  had  a 
strong  supporter  in  him.  He  had  early  become  a  teetotaller,  quarrelling, 
it  is  said,  with  his  mother,  sooner  than  give  up  the  pledge.  As  a  lad, 
too,  he  began  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  of  a  certain  chapel,  and  he 
remained  a  regular  and  devoted  attendant  till  his  death,  becoming  first 
a  teacher  and  then  superintendent.     His  last  thoughts  were  for  its 

little  scholars. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  never  married,  and  there  was  no  relative  of  his  to 

attend   the  funeral,  to  which   came   co-operators   from   all  paints  of 

the  kingdom.  An'Cukin  Williams 
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Current  Topics. 

The  British  Economic  Association  met  at  a  dinner  in  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  on  the  1st  May.  The  President,  the  Eight 
Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  replying  to  the  toast  of  *  The  British 
Economic  Association,'  inquired,  in  quite  a  Socratic  spirit,  how  it  was 
that  while  medical  practitioners  were  guided  by  medical  science,  and 
manufacturers  by  the  principles  of  chemistry,  political  economy  was 
delegated  by  the  practical  man  to  the  outer  planets.  The  Association, 
the  President  thought,  would  do  a  useful  work  in  familiarising  the 
public  with  economic  truths  and  thus  correcting  the  undue  neglect 
from  which  the  science  suffered.  A  report  of  his  speech  is  given 
above  (p.  301). 


A  ciRCULAB,  bearing  the  signature  of  Lord  Brassey,  Professor  H.  S. 
Foxwell,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  Professor 
Alfred  Marshall,  and  other  weighty  names,  calls  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Labour  Association.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  Association 
has,  through  its  hterature,  lectures,  and  conferences  of  trades  unionists, 
co-operators,  and  persons  of  all  classes,  actively  advocated  the  principles 
of  profit  sharing  and  labour  co-partnership  as  a  solution  of  the  conflict 
of  Capital  and  Labour  ;  and  recently  it  has  started  a  monthly  organ. 
Labour  Co-partnership,  for  the  better  propagation  of  its  principles. 
Co-partnership  is  the  system  of  carrying  on  business  under  which  the 
worker  shares  in  the  results  and  the  management  of  his  own  industry, 
and  in  the  capital  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  This  system  appears  to 
have  made  great  progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  if  we  may  trust 
some  statistics  circulated  by  the  Association.  For  whereas  in  1883 
the  number  of  societies  for  co-operative  production  w^as  25,  and  the 
sales  for  the  year  £160,751,  the  number  of  societies  was  in  1893  109, 
and  the  sales  £1,292,550.  Hitherto  the  income  of  the  Labour  Associ- 
ation has  not  been  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon  it, 
consequent  upon  the  increasing  desire  of  all  sections  of  society  for 
information  concerning  our  industrial  difficulties  and  their  solution. 
Subscriptions  of  any  amount,  from  a  shilling  a  year  upwards,  may  be 
sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Labour  Association,  9  John  Street, 
London. 


Some  preliminary  figures  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  respecting 
trade  disputes  in  1894  show  that  while  the  number  of  disputes  in 
1894  was  much  larger  the  number  of  disputants  was  much  smaller 
than  in  1893.  The  proportion  of  workpeople  who  were  successful 
was  nearly  four  times  greater  in  1893  than  in  1894. 
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The  next  Trade  Union  Congress  will  be  held  at  Cardiff  on 
September  2nd  and  following  days.  The  invitations '^this  year  have 
been  issued  in  compliance  i;\dth  the  new  standing  orders  (described  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Economic  Joubnal,  p.  147),  according  to^which 
many  prominent  Labour  Leaders  are  no  longer  eligible. 


What  does  it  cost  to  work  a  trades  union  ?  In  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Dockers  Union,  Alderman  Ben  Tillett  states  that  upon 
a  contribution  of  threepence  a  week,  the  Union  was  able  to  place 
£1,000  to  the  good  for  1894,  while  working  expenses  were  reduced 
to  £1,611  18a.  6d.  as  against  £2,332  I85.  4d.  in  1893.  Taking  the 
whole  period  from  the  inception  of  the  Union  in  1889  he  gives  a  most 
interesting  analysis  of  the  expenditure  in  percentages.  '  Strike-pay 
has  taken  38^  per  cent,  of  income  ;  legal  aid,  3^ ;  funerals,  1 ;  annual 
delegate  meetings,  1 ;  central  office,  2| ;  :president  and  secretary.  If, 
organisers,  1^ ;  executive  council,  1 ;  district  secretaries  and  investiga- 
tors, lOi  ;  stationery,  printing,  rent  and  taxes,  4 ;  branch  officers,  16^.' 
The  report  also  makes  the  striking  statement  that '  during  these  years 
£2,989,670  has  been  received  by  members  in  additional  wages,  and 
this  takes  account  of  only  those  increases  which  the  men  have 
reported.' 


Now  that  amendments  to  Mr.  Asquith's  Factory  Bill  are  under 
consideration,  the  description  of  German  factory  inspection  given  by 
Miss  Dyhemfurt  in  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  is  particularly  opportune.  The  activity  of  inspection  in 
Germany  has  not  yet  been  quickened  by  the  addition  of  female 
inspectors.  The  German  inspector  seems  to  have  the  liberty  of  doing 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  likes.  One  makes  only  62  visits  per  year, 
another  in  the  same  time,  540  visits.  The  relation  of  the  inspector  to 
the  local  police  involves  some  loss  of  independence  or  initiative,  some 
gain  of  support.  Much  aid  is  derived  from  the  *  insurance  inspector,' 
whose  office  is  to  compel  each  employer  to  contract  with  an  insurance 
company  for  the  compensation  of  injured  persons.  Exemption  from 
inspection — except  for  the  purpose  of  insurance — is  enjoyed,  when  no 
more  than  ten  persons  are  employed  in  one  factory. 


AccoEDiNG  to  the  German  factory  regulation  women  are  prohibited 
from  working  at  what  are  known  as  dangerous  trades.  The  maximum 
hours  of  labour  for  women  are  nine  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  one 
and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  The  German  woman  is  not  permitted 
to  work  night  shifts.  A  medical  certificate  is  required  in  order  to 
re-enter  the  mill  after  child-birth.  No  child  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
factory  till  it  has  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  then  only  if  the 
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child  has  passed  the  education  code  examination.     The  period  of  work 
for  children  is  limited  to  six  hours  per  day. 


A  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Thring  is  chairman,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  to  which  goods  made  in  foreign  prisons  are  imported  into  this 
country,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  steps  can  be  taken 
effectually  to  restrict  the  importation  of  such  goods.  Mr.  Giffen 
examined  by  the  committee  gave  evidence  from  the  records  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  uncertainty,  inefficacy,  and  hindrance  to 
trade  of  the  method  of  certificates  of  origin  employed  to  prevent  the 
import  of  goods  that  were  discriminated  against  by  Customs  regula- 
tions. He  thought  that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
restricting  the  import  of  prison-made  goods,  without  doing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  trade,  would  be  for  the  countries  interested  in  the 
matter  to  come  to  an  agreement  that  such  manufactures  should  not 
be  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  would  flood  any  local  markets  either  in 
their  own  or  in  other  countries.  It  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use 
for  one  country  to  attempt  restricting  the  import  of  prison-made  goods 
from  another,  and  difficulties  would  arise  in  working  the  most  favoured 
nation  clause  in  commercial  treaties  if  such  attempts  were  made. 


In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Giffen  before  the  Koyal  Commission 
on  the  financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  practicable  by  means  of  State  subsidies 
to  get  railway  rates  and  fares  reduced  to  the  great  advantage  of 
Ireland.  Personally  he  would  prefer  that  the  State  should  take  over 
the  railways  altogether.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  a  submarine  tunnel  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
though  the  work  might  not  be  profitable  for  private  capitalists,  he 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  State  itself  undertaking  it  irrespective  of 
any  estimates  of  profit  and  loss. 


The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Depression  continues  to  receive 
evidence  of  which  we  hope  to  take  a  general  view  when  the  report  is 
issued.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  last  year  by 
Professor  Pox  well  with  respect  to  bimetallism  presents  some  important 
features  which  rea^^ar  more  clearly,  if  possible,  in  the  address  given 
by  Professor  Foxwell  to  the  National  Liberal  Club  Political  Economy 
Circle  last  March.  We  refer  in  particular  to  the  adoption  of  what  the 
late  Mr.  Dana  Horton  called  the  free  sale  of  huUion  system^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  familiar  free  coinage  system.    This  principle 
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is  embodied  in  the  following  draft  of  an  international  agreement, 
proposed  by  Professor  Fox  well  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  that  an 
international  bimetallic  agreement  would  be  very  complicated  : — 

The  contracting  states  agree  to  purchase  through  their  respective  treasuries 
or  hanks  of  issue  whatever  quantities  of  gold  or  silver  bullion  may  be  offered, 
giving  in  exchange  full  legal  tender  money  of  their  respective  currencies,  at  the 
ratio  as  between  gold  and  silver  of  [20  to  1]. 

The  ratio  given  in  brackets  for  the  sake  of  example  is  the  one  to 
which  Professor  Foxwell  inclines.  He  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
gradual  approach  to  it  by  a  <  climbing  ratio.' 


A  Monometallic  league,  designated  as  the  Gold  Standard  Defence 
Association,  is  being  organised.  The  Hon.  A.  G.  V.  Peel  has  been 
appointed  Secretary.  An  influentially  signed  memorial  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  expressing  the  belief 
that  a  change  in  the  system  of  currency  which  has  prevailed  since 
1816  would  disturb  contracts,  injure  credit,  check  enterprise,  and  thus 
prove  disastrous  both  to  capitalists  and  wage-earners. 

We  venture  therefore  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  her  ^iJajesty's  Grovern- 
ment  will  not  only  refuse  their  countenance  to  any  change  in  our  monetai7  system, 
but  that  they  will  avoid  entangling  proposals  which  might  lead  persons  either  abroad 
or  at  home  to  believe  that  England  is  prepared  to  depart  from  the  single  gold 
standard  which  is  established  by  law  and  sanctioned  by  custom. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made   a  favourable  reply  to   this 
appeal. 


Meanwhile  a  national  Bimefcalhc  League  has  been  formed  in  France, 
-with  a  long  list  of  honorary  and  vice-presidents,  including  M.  Maquin, 
•Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  had  ah*eady  in  March  3,000 
members.     A  monthly  bulletin  will  be  issued  by  the  League. 


A  Bimetallic  Union  has  been  inaugurated  at  Salt  Lake  City  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  bimetallism  and  procure  the  restoration  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  hear  also  of  a 
Tennessee  Bimetallic  League  and  of  a  Sound  Money  League. 


The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  has  accepted  a  resolution 
urging  the  Government  *  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  steps  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  an  international  regulation  of  the  currency  question, 
with  the  final  object  of  securing  international  bimetallism  with  the 
participation  of  England.'  (May  22).  A  similar  resolution  had  been 
passed  a  few  days  before  in  the  Upper  House.     Amendments  to  omit 
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the  concluding  words  referring  to  international  bimetallism  were  in 
both  Houses  rejected. 


The  Currency  Question  has  been  debated  for  three  nights  at  the 
London  Institute,  Finsbury-circus.  On  May  8th,  Mr.  Herbert  Gibbs 
read  an  *  Address  on  International  Bimetallism,*  the  Eight  Hon. 
William  Lidderdale  being  in  the  chair.  On  May  15th,  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Tritton  read  a  paper,  entitled,  *  The  Assault  on  the  Standard,'  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  Both  papers  have 
since  been  pubhshed.  On  May  22nd,  the  discussion  on  the  two 
papers  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard 
Courtney,  M.P.  After  some  introductoiy  remarks  from  the  Chairman, 
a  debate  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the  best-known  authorities  on  the 
Currency  Question  took  part. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  question  may  be  discussed  before  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  (which  meets  September  11th  at 
Ipswich).  The  President  of  the  section,  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  will  take  for 
the  subject  of  his  address  *  The  Relation  of  Economics  to  some 
Questions  of  the  Day — such  as  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and 
Agricultural  Depression.' 


The  hope  expressed  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  article  on  the 
American  income  tax  in  the  Journal  for  1894  (p.  655-6)  that  the 
legality  of  the  tax  would  not  be  disputed  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  entire  income  tax 
is  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  the  taxes  it  imposes  are  direct 
taxes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void 
because  not  *  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  '  in  accordance  with  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


A  SECOND  edition  of  Professor  Bastable's  Public  Finance,  and  third 
•editions  of  Professor  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics  and  of 
Professor  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  are  announced. 


The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  Economic  Classics  (Macmillan), 
edited  by  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley  (see  the  review  on  p.  257  above),  will 
be  a  reprint  of  Mun.  Richard  Jones  on  Peasant  Tenures,  and  SchmoUer 
on  Mercantilism  (translation)  will  follow. 
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A  TBANSLATiON  of  ProfesBor  Nitti's  Catholic  Socialism  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Ronnenschein. 


Pbofessob  Gustat  Schmolleb  is  writing  a  general  work  on  Political 
Economy,  which  may  be  expected  to  appear  next  year.  It  will  contain 
some  chapters  contributed  by  Professor  Lexis  on  the  mathematical  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  science. 


The  Bev.  William  Cunningham,  Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics  at  King's  College,  London,  has  received  the  degree  of 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Db.  Elgin  Gould,  the  well-known  statistical  expert  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Statistics 
at  Chicago.  Dr.  Gould  has  conducted  important  inquiries  as  to  the 
social  condition  of  labour  in  Europe,  some  of  which  are  summarised  in 
an  article  in  the  Contemjyorary  Bcview  for  January  1893. 


Db.  Bobebt  Zuckebkandl  has  been  appointed  extraordinary 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  German  University  at  Prague. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  articles  relating  to  value  and  prices  in 
Conrad's  and  other  journals;  also  of  the  volume  Z7ir  Theone  des 
Preises,  (1889). 


The  University  of  Rome  is  about  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of 
Professor  Angelo  Messedaglia,  who  has  been  teaching  Political  Economy 
and  Statistics  for  fifty  years  with  distinguished  success.  His  mastery 
of  both  subjects  is  evidenced  by  a  long  and  diversified  series  of 
writings :  On  Public  Debts  (1850),  On  Popnlation  (1858,  1866),  Oji 
tlie  Criminality  of  the  Austrian  Empire  (1867),  On  Money  (1881),  Oii 
the  Income  Tax  (1884),  &c.  He  has  discoursed  upon  the  principles  and 
method  of  statistics  in  his  Calctil  des  Valeitrs  Moyennes  in  the  *  Annalea 
de  Demographic '  (vol.  iv.),  and  other  luminous  articles  in  the  Annali 
di  Statistica  upon  Statistical  Averages  or  Means  with  philosophical 
precision. 


We  understand  that  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  London  School  of  Economics  and 
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Political  Science,  which  will  be  organised  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  work  of  the  School,  which  is  to  begin  in  October,  1895, 
will  take  the  following  forms  : — (1)  Public  lectures,  and  classes  in 
connection  with  them,  on  the  following  subjects :  economics,  statistics, 
the  history  and  geography  of  commerce,  banking,  currency  and  finance, 
commercial  and  industrial  law,  political  science ;  (2)  special  classes, 
arranged  as  a  three  years*  course  of  study,  concluding  with  a  research 
course ;  (3)  the  promotion,  by  means  of  scholarships,  or  otherwise, 
of  original  research;  (4)  the  publication  of  books  containing  the 
results  of  researches  in  economic  and  political  subjects  conducted  by 
the  teachers  of  the  School,  or  under  their  direction  ;  (5)  the  collection 
of  a  library ;  (6)  the  organisation  of  an  *  information  department ' 
to  assist  British  students  and  foreigners  visiting  England  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation.  Amongst  the  lecturers  will  be  Mr.  Acworth, 
Mr.  E.  Cannan,  Dr.  Cunningham,  Professor  Fox  well,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Harper,  Mr.  Hewins,  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  Mr.  Munro,  The  Hon. 
A.  G.  V.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Graham  Wallas. 
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TJie  Economic  Bevieio. 

AprU,  1895. 

The  Christian  Social  Utiion.    Bight  Bey.  Lobd  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Women^s  Work.    C.  O.  Bobbbtson. 

A  useful  r^umS  of  facts  collected  by  the  Labour  Commission, 
coupled  with  some  wise  suggestions.  The  writer  looks  to  trade 
imionism  for  the  means  of  averting  the  danger  caused  by  trade 
unionism :  that  if  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  men  and  women  is 
insisted  on,  the  less  industrially  efficient  women  may  be  excluded 
from  work. 

The  Fathers  on  Property,    Bev.  W.  F.  Cobb. 

The  Origin  of  Trade  Unionism.    W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

The  historian  throws  some  doubt  on  the  origin  assigned  to  trade 
unionism  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb:  the  separation  of  the 
wage-earners  from  the  instruments  of  production.  This  condition,  with 
the  attendant  evils  of  low  wages  and  long  hours,  had  existed  long 
before  the  appearance  of  trade  unionism. 

Old  Age  Pensions  by  nieans  of  Municipal  Dwellings.    Edward  Thomas. 
Newfoundland  in  Bevolt.    Anon. 

NichoUoJi's  Historical  Progress  ami  Ideal  Socialism.     Sidney  Ball. 

Mr.  Ball's  apology  for  Socialism  reminds  us  of  what  Gibbon  calls 
<  the  imprudent  defence  of  the  Christians,'  when  disclaiming  the  honid 
practices  attributed  to  them  they  hinted  that  certain  heretical  sects 
were  not  guiltless.  So  Mr.  Ball  admits  that  there  are  *  people  calling 
themselves  socialists,'  '  another  kind  of  socialist,'  who  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  over-taxation  and  pillage.  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson  has  hastily  confotmded  the  '  irresponsible  socialism  ' 
with  the  properly  defined  socialism,  which  *  leaves  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidual property  untouched,'  does  not  run  counter  to  the  idea  of 
exchange,  and  does  not  desire  to  abolish  competition. 

*  Such  an  analysis  as  is  given  of  <*  competition "  and  *'  cheapness "  in  Merrie 
Englaftdj  unpretending  as  it  is,  is  lucidity  itself  compared  with  the  idola  spectis  in 
the  light  of  which  professors  of  Political  Economy  set  out  to  **  interpret ''  the  present 
and  the  future.' 
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Under  the  head  of  OflBcial  Returns  Mr.  Cannan  has  some  pungent 
remarks  on  the  competition  of  prison  with  free  labour. 


Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

March,  1895. 

Alien  Immigration,     Geoffrey  Drage. 

The  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Agricultural  Depression.     L.  L.  Price, 

Completing  the  statistics  which  he  gave  for  a  single  College  in  the 
same  Journal  for  March,  1892  (see  Economic  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  416), 
Mr.  Price  now  presents  the  results  of  agricultural  depression  as  shown 
in  the  accounts  of  all  the  Colleges  during  the  period  1883-1893.  In 
that  period  there  was  '  a  fall  in  the  receipts  from  lands  excluding  tithe 
of  11  per  cent,  and  a  fall  of  16  or  17  per  cent,  in  tithe.  Taking  account 
of  the  increase,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  termination 
of  the  beneficial  leases  and  their  replacement  by  rack-rent  tenancies, 
Mr.  Price  roughly  estimates  the  diminution  in  income  due  to  agri- 
cultural depression  at  20  to  25  per  cent.' 

An  Inquiry  into  WJieat  Prices  and  Wheat  Supply,    R.  F.  Crawford. 


The  Nineteenth  Century, 

March,  1895. 

On  Some  Legal  Disabilities  of  Trade   Unions,    Bernard  Holland  ; 
with  prefatory  note  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

A  necessary  condition  of  the  effectual  working  of  State  Boards  of 
Arbitration  is  that  powers  should  be  conferred  on  Associations  to 
bind  their  members  to  accept  the  award,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
South  Australia. 

April. 

Mamifacturing  a  Neiv  Pauperism,     C.  S.  Loch. 

An  examination  of  the  increase  cf  London  pauperism  last  February 
(not  simply  due  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season),  and  of  certain  experi- 
ments in  charitable  relief-employment,  supports  the  strict  principles  of 
1834. 


Fortnightly  Beview, 
April,  1895. 

Historical  Aspect  of  the  Monetary  Question,     Hon.  Alex.  Delmar. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  quite  mistaken  when  he  says  that  centuries  of 
histor}^  are  against  Bimetallism. 

May. 
Factory  Legislation  for  Women.    Miss  E.  March-Phillips. 
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Contemporary  Review, 

V      March,  1895. 

The  Manchester  School,    Goldwin  Smith. 

An  dloge  of  the  champions  of  free  trade  and  peace. 

The  Meanhig  and  Measure  of  Unemployment,    J.  A.  Hobson. 

May. 

The  Economic  Cause  of  Unemployment,    J.  A.  Hobson. 

Under-employment  comes  from  under-consumption :  which  comes 
from  over-capitalization ;  which  comes  from  miequal  distribution, 
since  a  man  who  draws  a  large  income  cannot  spend  it,  and  he  accord- 
ingly *  saves '  it. 


National  Beview. 

March,  1895. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Old  Age  Pensions,     A  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

By  J.  Lister  Stead. 
Drink  as  a  Trade,    J.  Satchbll  Hopkins. 

A  strong  protest  against  certain  methods  and  arguments  of  the 
Temperance  party. 

The  Present  Depression,    R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

After  describing  the  symptoms,  diminution  of  the  Clearing  House, 
check  to  the  growth  of  accumulation — which  retrogresses,  if  it  does 
not  advance — the  writer  enumerates  causes,  among  which  prominence 
is  given  to  the  fall  of  gold  prices,  which  stimulates  importation  from 
countries  not  using  gold  (p.  113).  The  discrepancy  between  silver 
and  gold-using  countries  stimulates  exportation  from  the  former  and 
so  aggravates  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  depression  of  industry  in  the 
latter. 

April. 

The  Currency  Question— for  Laymen,  Herbert  Gibbs,  Sir  Wm. 
HouLDSwoRTH,  and  Sir  David  Barbour,  the  last  of  whom  dwells 
on  the  evils  to  India  of  a  falling  exchange  which  has  added  in  the 
last  four  years  83,000,000  rupees  to  her  expenditure.  He  depre- 
cates further  piling  up  gold  obligations. 

A  Dialogue  on  Bimetallism,     Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 
A  dialectical  statement  of  pros  and  cons. 


In  the  Bimetallist  for  May  Sir  Guildford  Molesworth  exhibits  on  a 
diagram  the  movements  of  prices — wheat,  cotton,  and  general  com- 
modities as  measured  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck — and  quantities  of  commodities 
in  the  two  periods  1849-72,  and  1872-94  ;  production  increasing  in  both 
periods,  but  much  less  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first ;  prices 
rising  in  the  first  period,  falling  in  the  second.    It  is  pertinently  asked  : 
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if  increased  production  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices,  how  is  it  that 
the  same  cause  is  attended  with  opposite  effects  at  different  times  ? 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

April,  1895. 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital  and  its  Critics,  II.  E.  Bohm-Bawerk. 
[A  reply  to  General  Walker.]  The  Origin  of  Interest,  J.  B. 
Clark.  [A  criticism  of  Professor  Bohm-Bawerk.]  The  Classifi- 
cation of  Public  Bevemtes,  E.  K.  A.  Seligman.  [A  modification 
of  the  principle  proposed  in  the  same  Journal,  April,  1893.]  Vo?i 
Thiinen's  Theory  of  Natural  Wages,  H.  L.  Moore.  State  regula- 
tion of  Prices  and  Bates,  William  H.  Dunbar.  [How  far  does 
the  Federal  Constitution  restrict  the  Economic  Legislation  of 
the  States?].  Aristotle* s  Doctrine  of  Barter.  W.  J.  Ashley.  [A 
scholarly  disquisition  on  a  difficult  passage.] 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (Boston). 

March,  1894. 

Legislation  against  Futures.     H.  Crosby  Emery. 

The  contention  that  the  *  bear '  depresses  price  is  groundless. 
Legislation  against  *  futures '  strikes  at  an  essential  part  of  com- 
mercial machinery.     This  machinery  is  clearly  described. 

The  Law  of  Population  restated,     Simon  N.  Patten. 

After  refuting  various  statements  of  the  law  of  population — at  best 
imsuitable  to  a  *  dynamic '  society — the  author  propounds  his  restate- 
ment ;  taking  account  of  certain  unconscious  checks  to  population 
which  civilisation  exercises. 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia). 

May,  1895. 
Theories  of  Value  and  the  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments,     F.  Fetter. 

Revolves  about  the  questions  treated  by  Mr.  E.  Ross  and  others  in 
former  numbers  of  the  Academy  [see  Economic  Journal,  March,  1894, 
p.  162]. 

Industrial  Services  of  the  Baihuay,     E.  R.  Johnson. 

The  Yale  Beview  for  February  1895  contains  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  by  E.  R.  L.  Gould  ;  an  historical  review  of  regula- 
tions— from  the  Council  of  Experts  sanctioned  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Conciliation  BiU  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1892 ;  according  to  which  compulsory  arbitration  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Government,  and  enforced  against  unions,  each  member  being 
liable  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds.  The  writer  looks  for  a  modus 
Vivendi  rather  than  an  ideally  just  agreement. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago),  for  March  1895,  in  an 
article  on  Quantity  of  Money  and  Prices  1861-1892  Mr.  S.  M*Clean 
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Hardy  boldly  attacks  the  Quantity  theory.  It  is  argued  that  '  Ex- 
clusive of  the  three  years  from  1862  to  1865  the  volume  of  money  and 
prices  move  in  exactly  opposite  directions/  To  examine  the  relation 
during  the  exceptional  years  the  writer  has  constructed  an  index-number 
based  on  114  articles ;  and  he  attempts  to  minimise  the  correspondence 
between  the  level  of  prices  and  the  quantity  of  circulation.  Such 
correspondence  as  there  was  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  paper  money  rather  than  by  its  quantity. 

Credit  instruments  in  retail  trade.  David  Kinley. 

The  percentage  of  business  on  credit  increases  with  population  j)er 
saltinn  and  (after  a  certain  stage)  at  a  decreasing  rate. 

In  the  Forum  of  April  1895  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  maintains  that 
the  fall  of  prices  in  recent  years  can  be  accounted  for  by  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  increase  in  the  quantity  of  production.  As  one  proof 
of  this  progress  take  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
is  172  as  compared  with  100  in  1860.  Instead  of  the  'so-called  bi- 
metallism '  the  writer  proposes  an  international  agreement  for  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  certain  weights  [See  above  p.  261]. 


Journal  des  tlconomistes  (Paris). 

March,  1895. 

Le  protect ionnisnie  communal^  J.-Chables  Boux,  Depute.  Malthus  et 
la  Statistiqne  (fin),  Giuseppe  Fiamingo,  Directeur  de  la  Eivista  di 
Sociologia.  Le  Dahomey,  Mouvement  scientifique  et  indu^trieh 
Daniel  Bellet.  Bevue  de  VAcadeinie  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques  (du  20  Novembre  1894  au  15  Fevrier  1895),  J.  Lefort. 
La  politique  des  traites  de  covimcrce,  Discours  de  LioN  Say  (de 
TAcad^mie  Fran9aise),  Depute. 

April. 

Ui'conomie  de  VJmtoire  (suite),  G.  de  Molixari.  Le  veritable  de- 
grevcment  des  petites  successions,  Charles  Parmentier.  Mauve- 
meut  colonial,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Mayners  d'Estrey.  Eevuc  des 
jjrincipales  publications  economiques  de  VHrangcr,  Maurice 
Block,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Les  zones  /ranches  du  p>^ll^  ^^^ 
Gex  et  de  la  Haute-Savoie,  Maurice  Zablet.  La  Cite  vioderne 
de  M.  Jean  Izoulet,  Bouxel. 

May. 

Ija  Crise  et  la  Protection,  Li^oN  Say.  Lcs  theories  de  la  popidation  en 
AUeviagne  depuis  le  XVIe  siech,  Castelot.  [In  the  17th  century 
almost  all  the  German  political  treaties  take  account  of  what 
Botero  had  called  the  nutritive  virtue  of  the  State.  The  principle 
of  population  becomes  the  fundamental  principle  of  politics  ; 
economic  ideals  are  subordinated  to  the  ideal  of  military  power.] 
Mouvement  agricole,  G.  Fouquet.  Bevue  des  principales  j^nblica- 
tions  6conomiques  en  langue  Frawiaise,  Bouxel.  La  question 
franco -Suisse,  Maurice  Zablet.  Une  cite  ouvrihe  cooperative 
hollandaise,  Daniel  Bellet.  ^Lcs  jardins  d'enfants.  Militarisme 
et  protectionnisme,  Fri^:d£ric  Passy. 
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Revue  d'Ecoiwmie  Politique  (Paris). 
February,  1895. 

Lea  Rentes  sur  VUdtcl  de  Ville  an  XVIe  Si^'cle,  Paul  Cauwes.  La 
Politique  comiiierciale  et  coloniale  de  la  France,  Alex.  Peez. 
L* assurance  ohligatoire  contre  les  accidents  en  AUemagne  et  Au- 
tricJie,  E.  de  Ronchamp.  Maftographe  du  paysan  propri^taire  du 
Lot  et  Oaronne,  G.  Maydieu. 

March. 

De  la  viesure  de  la  Valeur,  Bourguin.     La  Politiqtie  conwterciale  de 
VAnijleterre,  Alex.  Peez.     [*  Commerce  is  a  silent  war*  in  which 
England    is  victorious.]      Les   nonvcUes   tendances  de   Viconomic  . 
politique  en  Roumanic,  M.  Seulesco. 


Jahrbiicherfiir  Nationalokonomie  and  Statistik. 

March,  1895. 

Der  deutsclie  GctreidehandeL     Kurt  Wiedenfeld. 

The  Miscellanies  contain  statistics  of  the  prices  of  four  species  of 
grain  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  figures  seem  sufficiently 
divergent,  those  for  oats  for  instance  ranging  from  54  to  3. 

April. 

Zur  Enstehung   der  deutschen   Staatsverfa^sung  (continued).      Willi 
Varges.     Zur  Enstehung  der  Rittcrgi'iter,     G.  V.  Below. 

In  the  Miscellanies  an  account  of  the  reports  made  by  the  Female 
Factory  Inspectors  in  England  is  given  by  Gertrud  Dyhrenfurth. 

In  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung  (Leipsic)  for  1895  there  is 
a  duplicate  of  Professor  Cunningham's  article  on  Roscher  noticed  in 
a  former  number.  Professor  W.  Hasbach  makes  a  weighty  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  strife  about  method  in  political  economy. 

In  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Zeitsclirift  filr  gesamte  Staatsivissen- 
schaft  (Tiibingen)  perhaps  the  subject  which  most  concerns  the  British 
reader  is  the  theory  of  rent. 


FinanZ'Archiv. 
12er  Jahrgang,  ler  Band. 

Beitrfige  zur  Reform  der  directen  Stcuern  in  Wurtemburg,     K.  P.  Schall. 

Studies  the  course  of  tax  reform  in  the  minor  German  States  and 
protests  against  the  adoption  by  them  of  a  property  tax  similar  to  that 
lately  enacted  for  Prussia.  The  author  gives  the  support  of  his  high 
authority  to  *  produce  taxes  '  as  on  the  whole  more  serviceable. 

Several  important  financial  statistics  are  given  in  this  volume.  The 
most  generally  interesting  are:  — (1)  The  results  of  the  Prussian  in- 
come tax  for  1894-5  in  which  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  from  the 
previous  year,  itself  a  little  lower  than  1892-3  (the  amount  for  1894-5 
is  £6,100,000).     (2)  Full  details  as  to  the  Swiss  mono^ioly  of  alcohol. 
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which  yields  on  the  average  a  net  gain  of  over  £200,000  (£214,720  for 
1893)  but  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  reducing  consumption.  (3)  A  com- 
parative account  of  the  taxation  of  tobacco  showing  that  per  head  of 
population  France  is  most  heavily  taxed,  Great  Britain  coming  next, 
while  the  German  escapes  with  the  very  light  charge  of  Is,  for  his 
liberal  use  of  this  luxury. 

The  Zeitschrift  far  Volkswirtschaftj  &c.  (Vienna),  edited  by  Dr. 
Bohm  Bawerk  contains  in  the  current  number  (vol.  iv.  No.  1)  a  trans- 
lation into  German  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson's  article  on  Scarcity  of  Gold 
of  which  a  description  was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal.  In  an  Appendix  the  author  argues  against  the 
theory  that  an  agio  on  gold  acts  like  Protection  against  gold-using 
countries,  and  forms  a  bounty  on  exportation  into  those  countries 
from  countries  with  a  relatively  depreciated  currency.  The  theory  is 
plausible  so  long  as  we  look  at  one  side,  that  of  expor  tat  ions.  *  Only 
in  what  consists  the  importation  ?  What  comes  back  in  return  for 
the  exports  ? '  Mr.  Pierson  asks  in  the  spirit  of  Professor  Marshall's 
evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  to  which  Mr.  Pierson 
refers  with  approbation. 


Mr.  N.  p.  Van  ber  Berq  (of  the  Amsterdam tBank),  in  two  recent 
articles  in  De  Economist  (la  Hague)  on  The  Cotton  Industry  and  Cotton 
Taxes  in  British  India,  describes  the  native  growth  of  the  industry  and 
the  interference  with  the  taxes  by  foreign  rulers. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti  (Koma). 

March,  1895. 

//  tesoro  deyli  StatiUniti.  F.  W.  Taussig.  I  tipi  dci  contratti  agrari 
iielV  Italia  Continentals  L.  Constantino.  Sex  anni  di protezionismo 
0  dodici  di  sgoverno.  R.  Benini.  Lc  '  stlme'  statistichc.  A 
study  of  that  '  borderland  '  of  statistics  where  *  more  '  or  *  less  ' 
'  much  '  or  *  little  '  rather  than  exact  numbers  are  used. 

April. 

La  caduta  delta  Societd- generate  dicrcdito  mohiliarc  i t allano  (contmucd). 
M.  Pantaleoni.  Insegnanicnto  snpcriore  di  Agricultnra.  G.  L. 
Pecile.  Uassicurazione  operaia.  A.  Contento.  Tcoria  Matc- 
viatica  del  Commcrcio  internazionale.     V.  Paketo. 

The  theory  stated  by  Professor  Paretoin  the  Giornale  for  February 
1894  is  here  rehandled  in  order  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  author's  method  and  that  which  is  employed  in  the  articles  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  1894. 

*  It  is  not  very  clear  how  the  method  of  I'rofessor  Edgowortli  could  be  extended 
[from  the  case  of  two  commodities]  to  the  real  case  in  wliicli  we  liave  to  consider 
not  two  commodities,  but  any  number'.  .  .  .  '  Professor  Edgeworth  considers  onlv 
the  exchange  of  two  commodities.'  [See  Economic  Jouknal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  446, 
et  sq.,  where  a  general  formula  is  given  for  the  case  of  many  variables,  and  the  case 
of  three  commodities  x  and  //  exported  from  one  country,  and  ^  from  another,  is 
worked  out  in  detail,  resulting  in  three  equations  involving' the  exports  which  corre 
spond  to  the  equations  of  Professor  Pareto  at  his  p.  485.] 
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The  author  develops  further  his  theory  of  coeflficients  of  production 
determined  hy  the  condition  of  maximum  utility.  [See  the  analysis 
given  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  March,  1895,  p.  113,  and  compare 
Marshall's     Mathematical    Note     xiv.     Appendix    to    Principles    of 

Ec07lOVli€S,] 

May,  1895. 

Delia  velocitd  di  circolnzione  delta  vioneta .     Dr.  Ersars. 

The  coefficient  admits  of  being  measured  for  certain  instruments 
of  credit. 

La  caduta  delta  Societd  gemrale  di  credito  mohiliare  italiano  (continued). 
M.  Pantaleoni.  La  questione  degti  Zolfi  in  Sicilia,  G.  Deorosri., 
As  a  remedy  of  evils  which  are  described  at  length,  the  writer 
recommends  inter  alia  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  export  tax  on 
sulphur,  from  which  the  State  now  receives  about  three  million  lire 
annually.  *  But  how  much  has  it  made,  and  does  it  make  the 
economic  balance  of  the  nation  a  losing  one  ? ' 

La  Biforina  Sociale  (Kome  and  Turin)  (appearing  every  fortnight)  by 
the  mere  volume  of  its  contents — not  to  speak  of  their  solidity — defies 
compression  within  our  narrow  space.  But  we  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  the  learned  and  subtle  articles  on  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  value  of  money  which  have  recently  been  contributed  by  the 
editor.  Professor  Francesco  Nitti.  Reprinted  as  a  separate  work,  they 
are  reviewed  above  (p.  259). 
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Ashley  (W.  J.).  The  Railroad  Strike  of  1894.  Publications  of 
the  Church  Social  Union.     Cambridge,  Mass. :  1895. 

Baines  (F.  E.).  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office.  London  :  Bentley. 
2  vols.     Post  8vo,  pp.  690.     2l5. 

Barclay  (Robert).  Address  on  International  Bimetallism.  (Ben- 
gal Chamber  of  Commerce.)  Calcutta  :  The  Cambridge  Steam  Printing 
Works.     1895. 

Beeton  (Henry  R.).  Bimetallism  :  its  Advantages,  and  What  we 
Suffer  by  the  Loss  of  it.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

Blunden  (G.  H.).  Local  Taxation  and  Finance.  London  :  1895. 
Reviewed  at  p.  236. 

Booth  (Charles).  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People.  Vols.  v.  and 
vi.  London  :  Macmillan.  1895.  Pp.  416,  383.  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  net  each 
volume. 

Carter  (Roger  N.),  and  Murray  (Adam).  A  Guide  to  Income  Tax 
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Cunningham  (Rev.  W.).  The  Church's  Duty  in  Relation  to  the 
Sacredness  of  Property.  Publications  of  the  Church  Social  Union. 
Cambridge,  Mass.     1895, 
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DoNifiTHORPR  (W.).  Law  in  a  Free  State.  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.     Poit  8vo,  pp.  322.     5s.  net.     Reviewed  at  p.  240. 

Dyer  (Henry).  The  Evolution  of  Industry.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Ellisren  (A.).  The  Errors  and  Fallacies  of  Bimetallism.  Effincj- 
ham  Wilson. 
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published. With  mip  and  portraits.  London :  John  Murray.  1895. 
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Galton.  {Frank  W.).  Workers  on  their  Industries.  London : 
Swan  Sonnefnachein.  1895.  Pp.  239.  [A  description  of  some  dozen 
different  industries,  by  workers  in  them.] 

OiBBs  (Herbert  C).  Address  on  Bimetallism  (delivered  at  the 
London  Institution,  May  8th,  1895).  London :  Effingham  Wilson. 
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OOhre  (Paul).  Three  Months  in  a  Workshop :  a  Practical  Study. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  B.  Carr,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
Professor  Richard  T.  Ely.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 
1895.     Reviewed  at  p.  243. 

Conner  (Professor  E.  C.  K.).  The  Socialist  State :  Its  Nature, 
Aims,  and  Conditions.  London :  Walter  Scott.  1895.  Pp.  251. 
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Lloyd  (T.).  Bimetallism  Examined.  London  :  The  Statist  Press. 
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KiCHARDRON  (John).  How  it  Can  be  Done ;  or,  Constructive 
Socialism.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1895.  Pp.  184.  2s.  6^. 
Reviewed  at  p.  248. 

Seebohm  (F.).  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales.  London  :  Longmans. 
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Shanghai,  China),  which  won  the  Bimetallic  Prize  offered  by  Sir  Henry 
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INDEX  NUMBEES  AND  APPEECIATION  OF  GOLD 

About  a  year  ago  I  published  in  a  Dutch  periodical  an 
article  on  the  appreciation  of  gold.  It  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dr.  Eichard  Eeiss,^  and  a  short  analysis  of  it  has 
been  given  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal.^  Among  various  other 
things  I  endeavoured  to  show,  not  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index 
numbers  are  untrustworthy,  but  that,  when  compared  with  the 
results  of  Professor  Soetbeer*s  and  Dr.  Krai's  inquiries,  they  point 
to  a  greater  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  than  these 
inquiries  lead  us  to  admit.  '  It  is  impossible,'  I  said,  *  to  obtain 
absolute  certainty  in  such  matters,  but  I  think  1  have  presented 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  those  who  believe  in  a  very 
strong  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold — English  bi- 
metallists  generally  speak  of  35  per  cent.— have  not  given  us  all 
the  arguments  they  stand  in  need  of  for  maintaining  their 
position.  They  ought  to  explain  why  they  attach  no  value  to 
Soet beer's  inquiries,  which  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
rise  has  been  so  great.  For  the  present  I  can  only  accept  the 
following  conclusion  :  Excepting  the  period  1871-1875  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  has  remained  pretty  well  unaltered  in 
the  years  1861-1883.  Then  there  was  a  rise  which,  however, 
for  the  years  1885-1891  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  higher  figure 
than  about  16  per  cent.' 

The   arguments  I   asked   for  have  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  himself,  in  a  very  instructive  and  suggestive  paper 
contributed  to  the  June  number  of  this  Journal.     Mr.  Sauerbeck  p 
fully  admits  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  outcome  of  his  own 

^  Zeitschrift  fUr  Volkswirthschaft^  Socialpolitikf  und  Verwaltung^  Vierter  Band, 
I.  Heft,  p.  1-16.  *  Economic  Journal,  1895,  p,  109. 
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and  Professor  Soetbeer's  researches ;  this  di£Eerence,  he  thinks, 
is  partly  due  to  the  Hamburg  prices  (on  which  Soetbeer's  index 
numbers  are  based)  having  probably  been  before  1873  lower 
than  the  British  prices,  but  'principally'  to  the  larger  number 
of  articles  contained  in  Soetbeer's  tables.  But  the  articles  not 
contained  in  his  list  are  only  to  a  small  extent  important ;  the 
majority  are  small  articles  which  should  not  be  taken  account  of 
in  an  index  number. 

'  If  they  agree  generally  with  the  larger  articles,  they  are  not  required  at  all ; 
but  if  their  fluotoations  differ  widely  from  the  general  course,  they  will  upset 
the  system  of  index  numbers  in  an  unwarrantable  degree.  It  is  evident  that  if 
a  small  article  moves  in  a  different  manner,  something  special  affecting  its 
-supply  or  demand  must  have  occurred.  And  the  smaller  the  article  the  greater 
may  be  the  divergence  from  the  general  line :  if  many  of  the  large  articles  of 
consumption  are  cheap,  people  can  afiford  to  pay  practically  any  price  for  a  small 
4urticle,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand.*  ^ 

The  author  concludes,  however,  by  saying  that  such  calcu- 
lations as  his  will  never  give  more  than  '  a  very  rough  idea '  of 
the  real  course  of  prices.  '  They  cannot  comprise  everything, 
and  it  was  never  asserted  by  myself  that  the  appreciation  of  gold 
was  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.' 

I  wish  to  observe  that  I  have  mentioned  the  objection  and 
answered  it. 

'  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  [I  said]  that  among  the  seventy-nine  articles  of 
Soetbeer's  list  which  are  not  contained  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  there  are  many  of  small 
importance.  This  is  true,  but  among  these  quite  as  many  have  fallen  as  risen, 
and  the  fourteen  British  articles  of  export  consist,  with  one  exception,  of  textile 
products,  which  have  strongly  diminished  in  value.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  also, 
that  the  course  of  prices  resulting  from  Soetbeer's  general  average  appears  but 
filightiy  modified  when  the  various  groups  are  considered.  Of  such  groups  there 
Are  eight,'  and  they  have  changed  as  follows : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

1861-70 

131 

132 

117 

118 

98 

130 

125 

1876-80 

188 

146 

138 

126 

94 

102 

96 

1881-88 

189 

154 

142 

121 

84 

96 

96 

1884 

123 

150 

120 

117 

78 

97 

64 

1886-91 

104 

181 

125 

116 

77 

99 

81 

1 

3 


German  translation,  p.  16. 
J.        Agricultural  produce  ... 
n.       Produce  of  cattle  and  fish 

III.  South  European  produce 

IV.  Colonial  articles 

V.  Produce  of  mining 
Vr.      Textiles 

VII.  Sundries  

VIII.  British  industrial  articles  of  export 


VIII. 

I.-VIII. 

129 

123 

111 

123 

104 

122 

103 

114 

95 

105 

20  art 
22 

7 
19 
14 

7 
11 
14 
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*  The  groups  I. — IV.,  comprising  sixty-eight  articles,  do  not  show  a  continuous 
fall  before  1884,  rather  the  opposite.  Group  VI.  (textiles)  and  group  VIII.  (almost 
exclusively  manufactured  textiles)  were  of  course  strongly  affected  by  the 
revival  of  the  production  of  cotton  after  the  close  of  the  American  civil  war ;  hence 
the  course  of  prices,  as  regards  these  groups,  must  have  borne  a  peculiar  char- 
acter.  Groups  V.  and  VII.  remain,  but  they  comprise  only  25  out  of  114  articles. 

*  Finally,  let  me  point  to  the  correspondence,  not  in  the  figures,  but  in  the 
general  course  of  prices,  resulting  from  a  comparison  between  Soetbeer's  and 
Krai's  tables ;  and  the  latter  contains  about  six  times  as  many  articles  as  Mr. 
Sauerbeck's.'  ^ 

But  this  is  not  the  only  portion  of  my  paper  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  refute  such  objections  as  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  now  raised. 
The  difference  between  his  views  and  mine  is  chiefly  of  a  theo- 
retical nature.  In  his  opinion  the  most  perfect  table  showing 
the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  a  table 
containing  important  articles.  In  my  opinion  a  great  number  of 
articles  is  required,  the  greater  the  better.  I  tried  to  explain 
this  (on  pages  8-10)  as  follows : 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  articles  mix  up 
two  questions,  of  which  the  one  can  be  answered  more  or  less  definitely,  whilst 
the  other  does  not  admit  of  a  solution. 

*  The  first  question  is,  in  what  manner  has  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
varied  in  a  given  period  ?  The  second,  in  what  manner  have  these  variations 
affected  the  material  condition  of  men  ?  The  first  question  regards  exclusively 
the  ratio  of  exchange  between  money  and  commodities ;  in  order  to  ascertain 
this  ratio,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  *'  relative  importance."  If  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  pound  of  wheat,  a  yard  of  cotton  yam,  and  whatever  else  is 
purchasable,  could  be  bought  in  the  period  1847 — 1850  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  we  call  100,  and  this  sum  of  money  has  risen  in  the  period  1851 — 1860  to 
116,  we  are  fuUy  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
those  years  has  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  116  to  100.  This  does  not  include, 
however,  that  a  person  having  in  1847 — 50  an  income  of  1000  florins  could 
purchase  at  that  time  quite  as  many  commodities  and  the  same  amount 
of  labour  as  another  person  having  an  income  of  1160  florins  could  purchase  in 
1851 — 1860.  For  this  conclusion  to  be  admissible,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all 
commodities  and  prices  had  risen  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

*  In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  variations  of  prices  on  the  well-being 
of  men  in  general,  it  has  often  been  proposed  that  each  conunodity  should  be 
multiplied  by  a  certain  number  according  to  its  degree  of  importance;  but 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  method  ?  One  person  consumes  much  bread  and 
little  meat,  another  much  meat  and  little  bread ;  one  person  smokes  tobacco, 
another  drinks  wine,  a  third  one  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  but  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  books  and  etchings. 


Boetbeer 

Krai 

114  articles. 

265  articles. 

1847-60 

100 

100 

1851-60  .. 

116 

114 

1861-70 

123 

110 

1871-75 

133 

122 

1876-80 

123 

112 

1881-83 

122 

109 

1884       

114 

101 
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In  order  to  judge  of  the  influence  on  the  material  condition  of  men  exercised  by 
variations  of  prices,  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  people  in  numerous  groups, 
because  the  relative  importance  of  conunodities  differ  according  to  individual 
wants.  And  these  wants  vary  from  one  period  to  another ;  some  commodities, 
also,  are  substituted  for  others,  because  they  are  better  or  cheaper.  A  Swedish 
author,  Mr.  Forsell,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  appreciation  of  gold  said :  "  Beware  of 
statistical  averages."  Quite  so;  but  this  warning  is  especially  useful  in  the 
present  dase.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  statisticians  who  advocate  the  impor- 
tance-method have  in  their  mind  a  'certain  homme  moyeriy  a  being  who 
purchases  of  all  conunodities  exactly  as  much  as  comes  of  them  to  market  per 
head  of  the  population.  But  such  a  being  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  They 
endeavomr  to  propose  a  formula  expressing  at  the  same  time — first,  in  what  degree 
the  ratio  of  exchange  between  money  and  commodities  has  varied ;  second,  how 
this  variation  has  affected  the  material  condition  of  people  whose  money-income 
has  remained  unchanged.  It  is  impossible  to  find  such  a  formula.  No  variation 
in  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  money  and  conunodities  has  the  same  effects 
on  the  condition  of  the  different  members  of  the  community. 

*  The  mistake  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention — the  intermixing  of  two 
problems  bearing  a  wholly  different  character — is  frequently  made.  Dr.  R. 
Zuckerkandl,  for  instance,  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  Handworter- 
huch  der  StdaUvnsaenschafsen,^  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  fact  that  varia- 
tions of  prices  affect  the  quantities  consumed.  The  demand  diminishes  for 
articles  that  have  risen,  it  increases  for  articles  that  have  fallen.  Suppose  a 
person  having  an  income  of  2800  florins  purchases 


in  the  first  year 

in  the  second  year 

300  A  at  2  ==  600 

300  A  at  4  =   1200 

200  B   „  3  =  600 

160  B   „  5  =     800 

120  C   „  6  =  720 

50  C   „  7   =     350 

80  D  „  8  =  640 

25  D   „  10  =     250 

20  E   „  12  =  240 

10  E   „  20  =     200 

in  this  case  the  average  is  3*88  in  the  first  year,  5*13  in  the  second.  But 
these  averages  are  not  fit  for  compar.  so  for  they  apply  to  different  mixtures. 
**  And  in  this,"  the  author  adds,  "  hes  the  difficulty  of  estimating  variations  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money."  It  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  in  this  lies  not 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  variations  themselves,  but  only  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  their  consequences^  two  things  between  which  Dr.  Zuckerkandl 
distinguishes  so  correctly  in  another  part  of  his  very  interesting  article.^  For 
the  estimation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  nothing  is  required  but 
statistical  price  tables.  Such  price  tables  are  necessarily  incomplete  and  partially 
incorrect,  but  when  they  are  constructed  carefully  they  always  give  some  hght. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  on  hiunan  well-being,  because  tastes  and  wants  differ  from  each  other 
to  an  enormous  extent.' 

On  reconsidering  the  subject  I  am  rather  inclined  to  retrench 
a  little  from  the  last  sentence,  which  should  be  thus  under- 
stood :  that  such  estimation^  are  only  practicable  when  nothing 
approaching  even  scientific  precision  is  aimed  at.  Certain 
commodities  are  consumed  by  everybody ;  and  several  others  are, 

1  Vol.  v.,  p.  247.  2  videi^.  249. 
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as  regards  their  prices,  closely  connected  with  the  former.  Very 
rough  estimations  of  the  effects  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  are,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  possibility ; 
and  whenever  they  are  attempted,  it  is  evident  that  due  tegard 
should  be  had  to  *  relative  importance,'  though  for  the  reasons 
just  stated' it  is  impossible  to  do  so  adequately.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  this  is  only  true  when  the  effects  of  such  variations  are 
examined.  For  estimating  the  variations  themselves  we  require 
nothing  else  but  statistical  material  on  the  greatest  possible 
scale.  The  purchasing  power  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  measured 
by  the  quantities  of  other  things  (including  labour)  for  which 
an  ounce  of  gold  must  be  given  in  payment.  I  cannot  find  my 
way  to  the  conclusion  that  relative  importance  has  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sauerbeck  will  now  easily  understand  why,  and  in  what 
sense,  I  preferred  Soetbeer's  tables  to  his  own.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  both  insufficient  for  the  purposes  aimed  at.  Possibly  I 
have  over-estimated  Soetbeer's  numbers,  for  even  they  apply  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  commodities 
that  are  daily  bought  and  sold — to  which  labour  should  again  be 
!  added.  But  this  would  never  lead  me  to  the  admission  that  1 
I  variations  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  can  be  even 
roughly  estimated  by  the  prices  of  only  forty  articles.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  on  his  price- 
lists,  and  I  do  not  throw  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  their  scientific 
value.  But  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  showing  the  changes  which  the  wholesale  prices  of 
about  forty  commodities,  into  which  labour  does  not  enter, 
underwent  in  the  course  of  this  century  in  the  London 
market. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  '  appreciation  of  gold.'  It  has 
become  customary  to  use  that  expression  as  denoting  any  in- 
crease of  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  no  matter  from  what 
cause.  The  cause  may  be  an  increased  supply  of  commodities, 
or  it  may  be  a  scarcity  of  gold;  in  both  cases  we  are  told 
gold  has  *  appreciated.'  Of  course,  everybody  is  free  to  use 
terms  in  such  a  sense  as  seems  proper  to  him,  provided  he 
informs  us  beforehand  of  the  changes  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce into  their  popular  meaning.  Therefore  nothing  is  to  be 
said  against  those  who  call  any  rise  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  an  *  appreciation ' ;  but  whether  it  is  entirely  safe  to 
do  so    is  a   different    question.      I   read    some   time   ago  in  a 
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weekly  paper,  which  often  tells  us  in  strong  language  that 
'  appreciation '  does  not  mean,  and  ought  not  to  mean,  anything 
but  increased  purchasing  power,  the  following  sentences : — *  The 
appreciation  of  gold  has  intensified  the  fall  in  prices.*  *  Prices 
are  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be  because  of  the  apprecia- 
tion.' It  is  hard  to  understand  what  that  means,  when  'ap- 
preciation of  gold '  and  '  fall  in  prices '  are  only  two  expressions 
for  one  idea.  The  fact  is,  that  since  the  old  term  '  depreciation  ' 
has  generally  been  used  as  indicating  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  the  depreciated  article  and  not  with  other  things, 
80  the  new  term  *  appreciation '  naturally  denotes  the  same  idea. 
The  idea  of  increasing  scarcity  clings  to  it,  and  experience  shows 
that  it  requires  more  scientific  training  than  most  people  can 
boast  of  to  get  rid  of  that  idea  when  the  word  is  used  by  other 
people  or  by  ourselves.  If  we  say  that  we  highly  appreciate  a 
particular  person's  services,  we  do  not  mean  by  it  that  our 
estimation  of  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  people  in  general 
has  diminished,  but  we  mean  to  affirm  something  about  that 
particular  person.  So  whenever,  without  having  consulted  be- 
forehand a  text-book,  we  read  that  gold  has  appreciated,  we 
understand,  and  also  believe  we  are  expected  to  understand,  that 
gold  has  grown  scarce.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
discussions  on  the  monetary  question  would  have  been  more 
productive  of  scientific  results  if,  firstly,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  notion  of  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
and  its  effects  had  been  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  secondly,  if 
the  meaning  of  the  term  *  appreciation  of  gold '  had  not  been 
widened,  so  as  to  include  any  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  commodities  in  favour  of  the  former. 

These  remarks  only  so  far  apply  to  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  paper 
as  that  eminent  statistician,  whose  publications  it  always  is  so 
instructive  to  read,  attaches  to  the  term  *  appreciation  *  the  ex- 
tended meaning  which  seems  to  me  a  source  of  misunderstanding. 
His  figures,  he  says  *  were  intended  to  prove  there  had  been  a 
considerable  fall  of  wholesale  commodities,  and  consequently  an 
important  appreciation  of  gold.*  In  the  only  sense  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  term  ought  to  be  used,  a  considerable  fall 
of  commodities  does  not  imply  that  gold  has  appreciated.  It 
implies  nothing  whatever ;  it  simply,  if  well  ascertained,  brings 
to  light  a  bare  fact.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  remains  to  be 
considered. 

Let   me   conclude   by  saying   that   Mr.   Sauerbeck's   article 
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contains  many  precious  details  and  acute  observations,  to  which 
I  am  aware  I  have  not  done  justice  in  these  few  pages.  I  called 
his  paper  very  suggestive.  By  this  I  mean  that  some  of 
his  remarks  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  method  according  to  which  index  numbers  are 
to  be  constructed.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  they  left 
upon  my  mind. 

N.   G.   PlERSON 


THE  ECONOMIC  LESSONS  OF  SOCIALISM 

By  '  Socialism '  I  mean  the  practical  doctrine,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  abolish  private  property  completely  or  to  a  great 
extent,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  ordinary  remuneration  of 
labour,  and  thus  increasing  happiness  by  producing  a  greater 
equality  of  incomes.  By  Political  Economy  I  mean  the  theory 
of  the  natural  and  right  mode — or  the  natural  and  the  right 
modes — of  arranging  the  production,  distribution  and  exchange 
of  wealth  in  political  or  governed  societies  of  human  beings. 
My  paper  is  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the  two. 

The  present  unmistakable  drift  towards  Socialism  in  Western 
Europe  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  and  a  reasonable  source  of 
alarm  to  some,  and  perhaps  of  hope  to  others,  from  the  political 
and  economic  changes  to  which  it  tends.  But  I  am  not  now 
concerned  with  it  in  this  aspect; — in  which  probably  most 
educated  persons  are  now  as  well  acquainted  as  they  desire  to  be 
with  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  I  propose  to  treat  Socialism 
from  a  special  point  of  view,  somewhat  less  familiar. 

Socialism  as  a  political  ideal  is  very  ancient ;  but  as  a  practical 
ideal  for  the  modern  state,  it  was  born  about  the  same  time  as 
modern  political  economy — Morellet's  Code  de  la  Nature  was  even 
a  year  or  two  earlier  than  Quesnay's  Tableau  Economique.  And 
though  it  was  for  a  generation  quite  dreamy  and  feeble — politi- 
cally a  negligeable  quantity — it  became  formidable  before  the  end 
of  the  century  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babeuf  (1795) ;  when  the 
desire  for  *  egalite  reelle,'  *  egalite  de  fait ' — instead  of  mere 
'  equality  before  the  law ' — became  a  demand  and  a  menace. 
Since  this  time,  for  a  hundred  years,  the  life  of  Socialism  has 
run  side  by  side  with  that  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  obvious 
that  two  systems  or  modes  of  thought,  so  close  in  their  subject- 
matter — for  the  aim  of  both,  so  far  as  Political  Economy  has  a 
practical  aim,  is  to  establish  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  on  a  right  basis— can  hardly  have  lived  side  by  side  for  a 
century  without  exercising  an  important  influence  on  each  other. 
I  propose  to  examine  this  influence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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Political  Economy  :  i.e.  to  inquire  not  what  Socialism  has  learnt 
from  Political  Economy,  but  what  Political  Economy  has  learnt 
from  Socialism.  I  take  this  point  of  view,  partly  because  I  am 
writing  for  Political  Economists  rather  than  for  Socialists,  partly 
because,  of  the  two,  Political  Economy  has  the  more  manifest 
and  palpable  continuity  of  life  and  progressive  development 
during  the  century  in  question,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  its 
schools.  Socialism,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  die  out  and  be 
bom  again  :  its  leading  ideas  are  indeed  few  and  comparatively 
simple,  but  they  seem  to  undergo  a  kind  of  transmigration  from 
system  to  system,  rather  than  continuous  development. 

And  this  transmigration  carries  the  ideas  that  are  at  the  root 
of  Socialism  not  only  from  sect  to  sect,  but  from  country  to 
country.  In  fact  the  century  with  which  we  are  concerned 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two*  approximately  equal  parts  :  in 
the  first  half  of  which  Socialism  is  mainly  French  or  English ; 
while  in  the  second  half  it  is  preponderantly  German.  I  find  that 
German  writers — and  some  English  writers  who  have  learnt  from 
them — are  apt  to  distinguish  the  two  periods  differently :  they 
call  the  Socialism  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  *  unscientific  * 
and  that  of  the  second  half  'scientific'  There  is  some  justifi- 
cation for  this ;  but  on  the  whole  the  antithesis  appears  to  me 
misleading.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  of  Teutons,  justly  proud  of 
the  primacy  that  they  have  attained  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  to  as- 
sume that  even  the  fallacies  and  Utopias  produced  by  the  Teutonic 
intellect  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  similar  products  of  other 
nationalities.  I  submit  that  the  superiority  is  overrated,  in  the 
present  case ;  and  that  at  any  rate  it  does  not  amount  to  a 
distinction  in  kind.  All  modern  Socialism  has  been  based  on 
some  theory  of  the  effects  on  the  production  of  wealth  that  would 
follow  from  the  total  or  partial  abolition  of  private  property,  and 
none,  I  conceive,  has  been  based  on  a  sound  theory.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  positive  contribution  of  importance  has  been  made  to 
Economic  Science  by  any  Socialist  writer  throughout  the  century : 
the  lessons  of  Socialism  to  Economic  Science  have  been  mainly  in 
the  way  of  criticism— criticism  partly  direct  and  purposed,  partly 
indirect  and  unintentional ;  by  drawing  extravagant  inferences 
from  accepted  economic  premises  it  has  suggested  shortcomings 
in  these  premises  by  an  undesigned  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
In  this  latter  way,  especially,  the  instruction  derived  from  the 
German  Socialists  has  been  obtained  from  fallacious  reasoning  of 
a  more  elaborate  kind  and  showing  a  ^eater  grasp  of  economic 
method.      On  the   other  hand,   the   earlier   Socialism,   though 
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indefinitely  more  fantastic  and  obyiously  '  cranky '  than  the  later, 
seems  to  me  also  more  original,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word : 
Saint-Simon,  in  particular — though  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
reason  that  his  disciple  and  collaborator,  Auguste  Comte,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  'demoralised  mountebank'  (jongleur  diprave) — 
has  certainly  more  claim  to  be  called  a  man  of  genius  than 
Karl  Marx.  And  the  leading  ideas  with  which  the  later 
Socialism  operates  are  all  found  in  the  earlier,  though  in  some- 
what vaguer  forms.  That  the  liberty  which  seemed  to  the 
eighteenth  century  a  completely  satisfying  ideal  really  leads,  in 
industry  and  commerce,  to  anarchy  and  conflict  and  the  *  exploita- 
tion '  of  the  many  by  the  few  :  that  the  problem  for  the  nineteenth 
century  is  therefore  social  and  industrial  organisation,  based  upon 
a  scientific  study  of  society,  and  having  for  its  end  the  ameliora- 
tion moral,  physical,  and  intelledtual  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
masses :  that  history,  scientifically  grasped,  shows  this  end  to  be 
only  attainable  by  a  comprehensive  association  of  labour,  and  by 
taking  the  instruments  of  industry — land  and  capital — out  of 
private  ownership  and  placing  them  under  the  control  of 
associated  labour, — so  that  every  member  of  society,  labouring 
according  to  his  capacity,  may  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  labour, 
and  no  one  may  enjoy  the  '  impious  privilege '  of  living  on  the 
labour  of  others, — all  this  was  emphatically  declared  by  Saint- 
Simon  and  his  disciples.  That,  again,  the  industrial  reorganisation 
of  society  has  been  rendered  at  once  more  imperative  and  more 
practicable  by  the  great  development  of  machinery,  the  gain  of 
which  now  goes  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  :  that  labour, 
being  the  source  of  all  wealth,  is  the  only  true  measure  and 
standard  of  value,  and  that  therefore  a  currency  based  on  labour 
is  the  proper  medium  in  the  reorganised  system  of  exchange 
which  society  needs, — these  were  cardinal  points  in  Owen's 
preaching  and  practical  efforts.  Put  these  ideas  together  and 
compare  them  with  doctrines  of  later  German  Socialism,  which 
piques  itself  on  being  scientific,  and  acknowledges  no  connection 
with  Saint- Simon  or  Owen :  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
after  all  little  fundamentally  new  in  the  later  scheme ;  only  the 
older  ideas  have  gained  in  precision,  articulation,  and  coherence, 
by  being  brought  into  closer  relation  to  the  reasonings  of  Political 
Economy. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  considering  the  lessons  learnt  by 
Political  Economy  from  the  earlier  Socialism,  before  we  pass  to 
the  later.  In  order  to  make  these  clear,  we  must  recall  the 
original  view  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Political  Economy.    It 
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was,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  suggests,  a  part  of  the  Art  of 
Public  Finance :  its-  object  was  to  make  the  people  as  rich  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  funds  required  by  Government  might 
be  obtained  as  amply  and  as  easily  as  possible.  And  these  two 
objects,  *  enriching  the  people  *  and  '  enriching  the  sovereign,*  are 
retained  in  Adam  Smith's  definition  of  the  study ;  though  by  this 
time  the  first  object  has  come  to  be  conceived  as  independent  of, 
and  prior  to,  the  second.  *  Political  Economy,*  he  says,  *  proposes 
two  distinct  objects :  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or 
subsistence  for  the  people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to 
provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves;  and 
secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue 
suflScient  for  the  public  service.*  But  in  the  view  of  Adam  Smith 
— as  in  that  of  the  Physiocrats  his  predecessors — ^the  first  object 
was  best  attained  by  what  he  calls  *  the  obvious  and  simple 
system  of  natural  liberty :  *  the  true  answer  to  the  question  *  how 
to  make  the  nation  as  rich  as  possible,*  was  *  by  letting  each 
member  of  it  make  himself  rich  in  his  own  way  * — only  protecting 
him  against  invasion  of  property  and  breach  of  contract.  In 
order  to  establish  this  conclusion,  the  new  school  of  Political 
Economy  had  to  trace  the  processes  by  which  wealth  was  or 
would  be  produced,  distributed,  and  exchanged,  apart  from 
governmental  interference :  and  it  is  with  this  task  that  the 
greater  part  of  Adam  Smith's  book  is  occupied. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Political  Economy,  as  taught  by  the 
disciples  and  successors  of  Adam  Smith,  was  a  body  of  doctrine 
consisting  of  two  distinct  parts ;  one  part  being  an  analysis  of 
the  process  by  which  wealth  was,  or  tended  to  be,  produced, 
divided,  and  exchanged,  apart  from  governmental  interference ; 
the  other  being  a  demonstration  that  this  process  led  to  the  best 
attainable  result.  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  pieces  of  reasoning 
have  no  necessary  logical  connection ;  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  while  in  the  former  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  different  classes  of  producers  tended  to  occupy  an 
increasingly  prominent  place,  the  original  aim  of  Political 
Economy  so  far  dominated  the  latter  as  to  leave  the  question 
of  distribution  rather  in  the  background  there.  The  original 
aim,  as  we  saw,  was  to  answer  the  question  *  how  to  make  the 
people  as  rich  as  possible,*  not  *  how  to  secure  to  individuals 
their  proper  share  of  wealth ;  * — the  sovereign  and  his  finance 
minister  having  naturally  a  keener  interest  in  the  former  question. 
Hence,  when  the  new  school  succeeded  in  obtaining  acceptance 
for  their  new  answer — '  laissez  /aire* — to  the  old  question,  it 
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was  primarily  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  National  Pro- 
duction—not Distribution— that  it  was  accepted.  No  doubt  the 
more  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  were  prepared 
to  prove  that  laisser  /aire  led  to  the  best  possible  results  in 
distribution  as  well  as  in  production ;  and  that  in  an  economic 
world  properly  let  alone  every  individual  would  actually  earn 
what  he  deserved.  But  I  think  that  the  leading  English 
economists  from  Adam  Smith  downward  kept  clear  of  this 
extreme  optimism ;  and  in  resisting  governmental  interference 
to  raise  wages  were  mostly  content  to  argue  that  such  inter- 
ference, by  hampering  the  production  of  wealth,  would  in  the 
long  run  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  class  that  it  was  designed 
to  benefit. 

The  first  effect,  then,  of  the  collision  with  Socialism,  and  of 
the  Socialistic  criticism  of  the  actual  distribution  of  incomes, 
was  to  bring  Political  Economy  to  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
the  essential  difference,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  between 
the  two  parts  of  its  teaching.  It  was  thus  led  to  treat  the 
strictly  scientific  part — the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  social 
industry,  considered  as  let  alone  by  Government,  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  their  laws — as  its  primary  business ;  and  to  maintain 
its  traditional  justification  of  the  results  of  these  processes  in  a 
more  limited  and  guarded  way.  At  any  rate  this  change  took 
place  in  English  Political  Economy,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  in  the  present  paper.  It 
was  admitted  by  Senior,  as  early  as  1827,  that  a  broad  distinction 
had  to  be  drawn  between  the  '  theoretical '  and  the  '  practical 
branch  of  the  science/  and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  latter 
must  be  regarded  as  '  more  uncertain.*  Ultimately  the  difference 
between  the  two  branches  seemed  to  the  same  writer  to  be  even 
more  marked ;  and  he  confined  the  term  *  Science  of  Political 
Economy '  to  the  theoretical  part,  relegating  the  practical  part 
to  the  Art  of  Government — an  art,  he  is  careful  to  point  out, 
which  aims  at  objects  to  which  the  possession  of  wealth  is  only 
a  subordinate  means.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
— in  express  verbal  contradiction  of  Adam  Smith— declared  that 
*  Political  Economy  does  not  itself  instruct  how  to  make  a  nation 
rich ' :  it  was  also  adopted  by  Cairnes,  and  became  in  short  the 
accepted  view  of  English  economists.  Along  with  this,  among 
the  practical  problems  to  which  the  Science  of  Political  Economy 
was  now  conceived  as  furnishing  data,  the  problem  of  ameliorat- 
ing distribution  was  more  distinctly  recognised  as  important. 
Thus  Senior  makes  the  noteworthy  statement  that  'diffusion 
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of  wealth/  such  that  '  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life  may  be  secured  to  the  labouring  class,  alone 
entitles  a  people  to  be  called  rich.'^  J.  S.  Mill  went  much 
further :  indeed  in  his  case  we  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
that  the  author  of  the  book  which  became,  for  nearly  a  generation, 
by  far  the  most  popular  and  influential  text-book  of  Political 
Economy  in  England,  was  actually — at  any  rate  when  he  revised 
the  third  and  later  editions — completely  Socialistic  in  his  ideal  of 
ultimate  social  improvement.  *  I  looked  forward,'  he  tells  us,  in 
his  Autobiography,  *  to  a  time  when  the  rule  that  they  who  do  not 
work  shall  not  eat  will  be  applied  not  to  paupers  only,  but  im- 
partially to  all ;  and  when  the  division  of  the  produce  of  labour, 
instead  of  depending,  in  so  great  a  degree  as,  it  now  does,  on  the 
accident  of  birth,  will  be  made  by  concert  on  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  justice'  ^  Having  this  ideal,  he  *  regarded  all  existing 
institutions  and  social  arrangements  as  merely  provisional,  and 
welcomed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  all  Socialistic 
experiments  by  select  individuals/  In  short  the  study  planted 
by  Adam  Smith  and  watered  by  Eicardo  had,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  imbibed  a  full  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Owen, — and  that  in  England,  the  home  of  what 
the  Germans  call  *  Manchesterthum.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  those  who  learnt  Political 
Economy  from  Mill's  book  during  this  period  went  so  far  as 
their  teacher  in  the  adoption  of  Socialistic  aims.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  Indeed — if  I  may  judge  from  my  own 
experience — I  should  say  that  we  were  as  much  surprised  as  the 
'  general  reader '  to  learn  from  Mill's  Autobiography  that  our 
master,  the  author  of  the  much-admired  treatise  *  On  Liberty,' 
had  been  all  the  while  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  division 
of  the  produce  of  labour  should  be  *  made  by  concert.'  But 
though  Mill  had  concealed  from  us  the  extent  of  his  SociaUsm, 
we  were  all,  I  think,  conscious  of  having  received  from  him  a 
certain  impulse  in  the  Socialistic  direction :  we  had  at  any  rate 
ceased  to  regard  the  science  of  Political  Economy  as  opposing 
a  hard  and  fast  barrier  against  the  Socialistic  conception  of  the 
ideal  goal  of  economic  progress. 

In  the  region,  then,  of  practical  ideals  and  ultimate  aims  the 
lesson  learnt  from  Socialism  had  been  very  important :  still  the 
main  part  of  the  analysis  and  reasoning  which  constituted  what 
was  now  called  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  remained  prima 
facie  unaffected  by  the  interpenetration  of   ideas   that  I  have 

^  The  italics  are  mine. 
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described.  The  old  division  of  those  who  share  the  produce  of 
industry  into  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers,  receiving 
respectively  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  was  substantially  retained ; 
and  the  improvements  introduced  by  Senior  and  Mill  into  the 
definitions  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  and  into  the  theory  of  the 
determination  of  their  amounts,  appeared  to  relate  to  points  of 
subordinate  importance.  But  on  looking  closer  a  marked  change 
in  tone,  partly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  Socialism,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  Mill's  treatment  of  the  landlord.  Adam  Smith, 
indeed,  had  pointed  out  that  the  landlord's  rent '  costs  him  neither 
labour  nor  care,'  and  is  '  not  at  all  proportional  to  what  the  land- 
lord may  have  laid  out  on  the  improvement  of  the  land : '  and 
Bicardo,  distinguishing  rent  proper,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  '  original  and  indestructible  qualities  of  the  soil,'  from  the 
interest  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  agricultural  improvements,  had 
represented  the  former  as  inevitably  growing  continually  larger 
with  the  '  natural  advance  of  society ' ;  and  had  thus  fixed  on  the 
landlords  the  invidious  character  of  a  useless  class  levying  an 
ever  increasing  tribute  on  the  useful  classes.  But  it  was  left  for 
Mill  to  emphasise  the  claim  of  society  to  the  '  unearned  incre- 
ment '  of  value  thus  continually  generated  by  the  industrial  process ; 
and  though  '  land-nationalisation '  is  not  one  of  the  practical 
measures  definitely  advocated  by  Mill  in  this  treatise,  it  looms, 
if  I  may  so  say,  on  the  horizon. 

Still,  the  share  of  produce  which  falls  to  the  landlord 
as  such  is,  after  all,  small  compared  with  that  which  falls 
to  the  owners  and  employers  of  capital;  and  here  the 
economists  of  the  early  Victorian  period,  no  less  than  their 
predecessors,  maintained  a  view  of  the  laws  determining  the 
capitalist's  share  which  seemed  to  offer  a  firm  barrier  against 
Socialistic  ideas.  Senior  and  Mill  recognised  that  a  portion 
of  the  gross  profit  of  the  employer  of  capital  must  be  regarded 
as  remuneration  for  his  labour,  *  wages  of  superintendence ' ;  but 
the  main  part  of  the  capitalist's  share — after  allowing  insurance 
for  risk — was  explained  by  Senior,  and  by  Mill  after  him,  to  be 
*  remmieration  for  the  abstinence  '  exei'cised  by  the  capitalist  in 
employing  his  wealth  productively  instead  of  consuming  it.  On 
this  view,  the  Socialist  contention,  that  labour,  being  the  source 
of  all  wealth,  ought  to  be  remunerated  with  the  whole  of  its 
produce,  was  met  by  a  simple  and  apparently  cogent  argument : 

*  Labour  requires  capital  to  be  productive,  and  capital  is  due 
to  abstinence  :  unless  the  possessor  of  wealth  is  remunerated  for 
abstaining,  abstinence  and  therefore  capital  will  cease  or  be  much 
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diminished.  Hence  if  associated  labour  were  to  refuse  to 
remunerate  capital  it  would — ultimately  if  not  at  once — diminish 
instead  of  increasing  the  individual  labourer's  share :  for  the  loss 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  capital  to  labour  would  diminish  the  total 
produce  by  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  share  now  allotted  to 
capital/ 

This  was,  I  think,  the  current  argument  of  persons  who  had 
read  Political  Economy,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century ;  and 
it  may  be  found  even  later  in  organs  of  opinion  whose  age  and 
dignity  tend  to  keep  them  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  move- 
ment of  thought.^  But  it  involved,  as  I  am  about  to  show,  an 
elementary  confusion  of  ideas;  and  I  believe  that  the  clearing 
away  of  this  confusion  has  been  due  to  the  collision  of  orthodox 
Political  Economy  with  thelater — theGerman — phaseof  Socialism, 
in  which  Marx  is  the  most  influential  teacher.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  this  elimination  of  confusion  was  due  to  the  superior 
<jleamess  of  Marx's  economic  insight ;  on  the  contrary,  Marx's 
elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  labourers  naturally  and 
properly  should  divide  up  the  whole  produce  of  labour  among 
themselves  appears  to  me  to  involve  a  still  more  fundamental 
muddle — which  the  English  reader,  I  think,  need  hardly  spend 
time  in  examining,  as  the  more  able  and  influential  among  English 
Socialists  are  now  careful  to  give  it  a  wide  berth.  But  here,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  controversy,  the  collision  of  two  muddles 
ultimately  brought  the  truth  out  clear  and  unmistakable  ;  and  the 
truth  was  substantially  on  the  Socialists*  side. 

The  fallacy  in  the  argument  above  summarised  was  due  to 
a  confusion  between  the  need  of  capital — in  the  form  of  instru- 
ments, &c. — as  an  aid  to  labour  in  production,  and  the  demand 
of  the  private  owners  of  capital,  based  on  this  need,  for  a  share 
of  the  product.  As  things  are,  the  labourer's  share  of  consumable 
commodities  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  his  labour  could  be 
equally  effective  without  instruments,  because  he  has  to  devote 
a  part  of  it  to  the  making  of  instruments ;  and  it  is  further  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  because  he  has  to  devote  another 
part  of  it  to  the  making  of  the  commodities  on  which  the  owner 
of  capital  spends  that  part  of  his  interest  which  he  does  not  save. 
The  two  diminutions  are  separate  and  distinct,  though  the 
political  economist,  used  to  individualistic  conditions,  naturally 
thinks  of  them  together ;  and  it  is  only  the  former  that  depends 
on  conditions  of  production  which  Socialism  could  not  alter.  A 
Socialistic  state  would  have  to  exercise  abstinence,  but  it  would 

*  See  e.g,  the  Edinburgh  Review^  July  1878,  p.  174. 
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not  have  to  be  paid  for  exercising  it ;  the  associated  labourers  would 
have  to  devote  labour  no  less  than  now  to  the  making  of  instru- 
ments: but — assuming  the  labour  unchanged  in  quality  and 
efficiency — they  might  divide  what  the  private  capitalist  now 
consumes  (so  far  as  it  is  not  remuneration  for  the  skilled  labour 
of  the  capitalist  employer)  without  any  further  abstinence. 

The  clearing  away  of  this  fallacy  seemed  likely  to  affect 
rather  seriously  the  individualist  position  in  the  controversy 
with  Socialism.  So  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  indis- 
pensability  of  the  saving  of  the  private  owner  of  wealth  and 
on  the  inexorable  necessity  of  remunerating  his  abstinence 
with  interest,  that  the  admission  that  this  latter  neces- 
sity would  not  exist  in  a  Socialistic  State  seemed  at  first 
sepous.  But  need,  controversial  as  well  as  physical,  is  the 
mother  of  discovery ;  and  in  this  case  it  served  to  open  the  eyes 
of  economists  to  important  shortcomings  in  the  traditional  view 
of  the  function  of  capital  and  the  law  of  its  increase.  In  Mill's 
chapter  on  the  'Law  of  the  increase  of  capital,'  attention  is 
entirely  concentrated  on  saving :  we  are  told  that  *  since  all 
capital  is  the  product  of  saving,  the  increase  of  capital  must 
depend  on  two  things,  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which 
saving  can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the  dispositions  prompt- 
ing to  it : ' — and  these,  in  fact,  are  the  only  topics  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter  to  which  I  refer  (I.  xi.).  Now  no  doubt  if  we  ask 
how  the  mass  of  instruments  aiding  labour  that  England  possesses 
— the  factories  and  machines,  ships,  steam-engines,  railroads  and 
their  rolling  stock,  &c., — came  to  be  accumulated,  one  part  of  the 
answer  is  that  persons  were  found  sufficiently  supplied  with 
wealth  not  required  for  immediate  consumption  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  production  of  these  articles,  and  disposed  to  spend 
their  money  in  this  way  in  view  of  the  prospective  interest  or 
profit.  But  this  answer  is  obviously  incomplete  :  it  is  through 
saving  that  capital  is  there  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  through 
Invention  that  there  is  a  field  of  employment  for  it :  Watt  and 
Stephenson  are  at  least  as  important  factors  in  the  causation  of 
our  railway  system  as  the  good  people  who  were  willing  to  put 
their  money  in  railways.  Of  course  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
was  not  ignored  by  Mill :  but  it  is  certainly  left  too  much  in  the 
background  in  his  discussion  of  the  laws  of  production ;  and 
the  fuller  light  thrown  on  it  in  more  recent  treatises  is  partly, 
I  think,  due  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  controversy  with 
Socialism.  It  should  be  added  that  in  considering  invention  as 
a  part-cause   of  the   increased  efficiency  which  labour  derives 
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from  the  aid  of  capital,  we  must  not  limit  the  notion  to 
technical  inventions ;  we  mast  include  all  expedients  for  saving 
labour  or  augmenting  its  utility,  not  only  by  improved  instru- 
ments but  by  improved  processes,  in  the  organisation  of  business 
and  trade  no  less  than  in  manufacture. 

This  leads  me  to  another  shortcoming  in  the  older  view  of 
the  capitalist's  function,  to  which  attention  was  directed  by  the 
controversial  crisis  above  described, — the  inadequate  recognition 
by  the  older  writers  of  the  importance  of  business  ability.  A 
reader  of  Eicardo  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  any  owner 
of  capital  would  be  likely  to  earn  average  profits  on  his  capital, — 
unless  he  suffered  from  a  want  of  average  intellect :  and  Mill's 
phrase  above  quoted — **  wages  of  superintendence  " — suggests 
that  the  skilled  labour  required  from  an  employer  of  capital  in 
business  is  on  a  par  with  that  required  from  a  superior  clerk. 
And  no  doubt  in  certain  businesses  at  certain  quiet  times  this  may 
be  true  :  but  where  change  is  active — i.e.,  in  a  continually  increas- 
ing part  of  modem  business — a  much  higher  quality  both  of  skill 
and  energy  is  needed  for  success.  And  the  higher  profit  which 
the  skill  and  energy  obtains  is  not  merely  got  out  of  the  un- 
successful competitors :  it  is,  speaking  broadly,  obtained  by  an 
economic  service  to  society:  the  successful  man  of  business 
has  through  acumen,  promptitude,  and  resource,  commonly  been 
able  to  provide  a  given  utility  to  the  consumer  more  economically 
then  it  would  have  been  provided  without  his  efforts. 

This  completer  analysis  of  the  process  of  accumulating  and 
employing  capital,  bringing  into  prominence  inventive  and  in- 
dustrial skill,  is,  I  conceive,  the  latest  important  lesson  for  which 
Political  Economy  has  been  in  some  measure  indebted  to  the 
controversy  with  Socialism.  Perhaps  the  next  lesson  of  import- 
ance will  come  through  experiment  rather  than  reasoning.  This 
leads  me  to  my  last  remark. 

My  readers  may  think  that,  in  what  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken 
too  exclusively  of  the  lessons  learnt  from  reasoning,  criticism,  and 
controversy,  and  not  said  enough  of  experiment.  I  should  have 
much  liked  to  be  able  to  say  more  of  the  instruction  derived  from 
Socialistic  experiment.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  very  little 
to  say :  the  reason  being  that  while  the  earlier  Socialists  were 
much  disposed  to  experiment,  their  experiments  were  mostly 
such  palpable  failures  that  their  only  effect  was  to  harden  the 
orthodox  economist  in  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his  sound  conclu- 
sions. It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the  artisans*  co-operative 
stores — and,  in  a  much  more  limited  degree,  of  attempts  at  co- 
No.  19.— VOL.  v  A  A 
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operative  production — may  be  partly  set  to  the  account  of 
Socialism ;  as,  without  the  impulse  given  by  Owen  to  the  co- 
operative movement,  the  venture  of  the  Eochdale  Pioneers  would 
probably  never  have  been  made.  But  the  successes  of  these  co- 
operative stores,  though  they  have  taught  us  something  worth 
knowing,  have  not  taught  the  lesson  that  Socialists  have  desired 
to  teach :  they  have  not  demonstrated  the  great  capitalist  or 
great  employer  to  be  superfluous,  but  only  that  competition  does 
not  tend  to  the  most  economical  supply  of  the  services  of  the 
ordinarily  humble  and  struggling  retail  tradesmen  of  the  poor. 

The  tendency  of  the  later  school  has  been  to  discourage  all 
voluntary  essays  in  Socialism  :  on  the  pretext  that  no  instructive 
experience  can  be  gained  except  through  the  action  of  the  state. 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this  attitude  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  is  politic  in  those  who  aim  at 
producing  an  immediate  and  far-reaching  movement  in  a  Socialistic 
direction  :  since  a  study  of  the  broad  results  of  previous  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  certainly  does  not  tend  to  encourage  such  a 
movement.  At  any  rate  it  seems  at  present  that  if  we  are  to 
derive  important  economic  instruction  from  Socialistic  experi- 
mentation, the  corptcs  vile  will  have  to ;  be  a  West-European 
nation.  One  nation  will  probably  be  found  suflScient :  and  I  trust 
that  we  shall  all  agree  to  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  Germany,  in 
this  branch  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Henry  Sidgwick 


SOME   ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN  EEGAED  TO 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

Whatever  the  defects  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor,  it  has  done  good  service  in  two  or  three  ways. 
It  shows  conclusively  that  all  the  schemes  of  pensions  that  have 
been  popularly  advocated  are  impracticable,  while  those  who  have 
propounded  them  are  unable  to  submit  any  better  alterations. 
*  Partial  and  tentative  proposals,*  *  more  sketches  than  absolute 
detail/  *  indications  of  possible  solutions  and  of  the  direction  that 
practical  effort  may  take,*  are,  it  is  admitted,  all  that  can  be  sug- 
gested. The  admission  is  ingenuous  though  belated.  The  country 
has  been  stirred  and  the  desires  of  the  working  classes  have  been 
set  ablaze  by  eloquently  stated  and  statistically  supported  *  indica- 
tions of  possible  solutions.'  And  now,  after  all,  except  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Commission  itself,  there  are  *  no  indications  of 
possible  solutions.'  It  will  therefore  be  found  necessary,  it  is  said, 
to  appoint  hereafter  yet  another  body  to  invent  a  scheme — since 
to  a  scheme  of  some  kind  the  politicians  have  pledged  themselves. 
Whatever  be  the  conclusions  of  this  new  body  the  verdict  of  the 
Commission  is  decisive,  and  not  in  any  substantial  particular 
invalidated  by  the  minority  reports — that  no  scheme  or  modified 
scheme  submitted  to  them  is  workable.  To  have  cleared  the  field 
of  an  immense  amount  of  ill-considered  speculation  is  a  decided 
gain. 

Another  service  done  by  the  Commission  is  that  at  last  it  has 
been  oflScially  admitted  that  since  1872  old-age  pauperism  in 
England  and  Wales  has  decreased  largely  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion, and  largely  even  by  actual  count,  irrespective  of  the  increase 
of  population.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  minimise  this  fact. 
The  actual  decrease  of  the  not-able-bodied  paupers  between  1872 
and  1882,  irrespective  of  increase  of  population,  was  17*6  per  cent, ; 
and  this  was  followed  between  1882  and  1892  by  a  further  actual 
decrease  of  1*9  per  cent.     This,  it  is  said,  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
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decrease  in  the  second  decade  is  insignificant.  Of  course  a  con- 
tinued decrease  at  the  rate  of  17*6  could  not  be  anticipated,  unless 
pauperism  were  to  cease  out  of  the  land  in  some  fifty  years ;  and, 
as  any  student  of  Poor  Law  statistics  knows,  an  actual  decrease 
of  nearly  two  per  cent,  in  a  decade  is  in  itself  an  important  result, 
while  the  other — the  less  absolute  test  of  a  decrease  relative  to 
population — ^would  usually  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  In  any  fair 
consideration  of  the  question,  also,  no  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that 
for  a  large  number  of  old  people,  whatever  new  systems  we  may 
introduce,  provision  must  be  made.foy  indoor  relief  0f  spine  kind. 
This  is  due  as  much  to  sickness  as  to  destitution  or  want.  Accord- 
ing to  our  accepted  standard  of  humanity,  the  needs  of  old  age 
and  senility  require  in  many  instances  a  constant  attention  that 
is  not  usually  available  either  in  town  or  country  outside  some 
institution.  That  our  workhouses  and  infirmaries  are  to»a  large 
extent  almshouses  for  the  aged  is  obvious  to  any  investigator. 
There  is  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  old-age  pauperism  that  can 
only  be  reduced  very  slowly,  and  will  never  dwindle  away  entirely. 
But  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  is  undoubted. 

This  is  probably  the  greatest  service  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  question  of  provision  for  old  age  has  been  removed 
out  of  the  region  of  speculation  to  that  of  social  fact  and  obser- 
vation. The  attention  is  turned  from  what  a  few  people  think  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  do,  or  to  have  done  for  them,  to 
what  the  mass  of  the  people  are  actually  doing  and  what  their 
action  suggests.  Thus  we  touch  firm  ground  again,  and  learn 
in  a  truer  sense  what  are  the  'indications  of  possible  solutions/ 
The  Eeport  shows  most  clearly  what  a  powerful  factor  are  the 
friendly  societies ;  it  shows  how  these  societies,  if  allowed  the 
liberty  of  development,  may  provide  pensions  for  old  age,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  allowances  in  sickness,  contributions  may  be  paid 
from  the  earliest  years ;  and  already  its  proposals  on  this  head 
have  passed  into  law.^  It  suggests,  also,  how  by  many  indirect 
and  still  more  serviceable  methods  provision  is  already  made  for 
old  age  by  the  people  at  large. 

I  propose,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  examine  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  fact  and  observation  some  of  the  problems  on  which 
the  discussion  of  old-age  pensions  has  rather  touched  than 
turned. 

1  58  and  69  Vict.,  c.  26  (1896). 
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THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   REDUCTION   OF   OLD-AGE 

AND  GENERAL  PAUPERISM 

A  special  investigation  of  pauperism  in  town  and  country 
proves  that  in  towns  the  larger  amount  of  pauperism  is  due  to 
sickness,  whatever  be  the  cause  to  which  the  sickness  itself  may 
be  due,  and  to  degradation.  In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  due  largely  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  ;  so  that  there,  with  a 
decline  of  old-age  pauperism,  which  has  been  proceeding  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  pauperism  as  a  whole  may  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  reduce  itself  to  very  small  proportions 
indeed.  Both  in  town  and  country  general  pauperism,  that  is, 
pauperism  in  childhood,  middle  age,  and  old  age,  has  greatly 
diminished ;  and  that  the  children  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
from  the  rates  are  much  fewer  is  a  most  auspicious  omen. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  pauperism  of  mainten- 
ance is  decreasing,  and  that  our  pauperism  has  of  late  years  become 
more  and  more  a  pauperism  of  sickness. 

How  the  change  is  affecting  town  and  country  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  which  sums  up  the  position  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  gives  the  average  pauperism  on  the  1st  January 
of  each  year  in  each  decade. 

General  and  Old-age  Pauperism  in  the  Decades  1862^71,  1872-81,  1882-91, 

EXCLUDING  Vagrants  and  Lunatics. 
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3,045.397 
3,097,721 
3,162,362 

180,037 
134,292 
110,517 

o  a  *  a 


6 


CD®  oS 


25-4 
17-7 


Not- able-bodied  Paupers, 


(Population 
over  60.) 


89,587 
74,468 
63,112 


16"8 
15-2 


-•33 

is 


591 
48-3 
34-9 


300-9 
238-1 
193-4 


1  These  forty-one  Unions  are  those  entered  on  the  list  of  large  towns  for  which 
the  Registrar-General  publishes  special  statistics  of  mortality.    They  are,  if  arranged 
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Thus  in  the  large  towns,  if  we  compare  the  average  pauperism 
of  the  decade  1862-71  with  that  of  1882-91,  we  find  a  diminution 
of  17*3  per  thousand  of  the  population ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
not-ahle-hodied,  a  diminution  of  S8'3  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion over  sixty.  In  rural  counties  the  corresponding  diminution 
is  in  general  pauperism  24*2  per  thousand,  and  in  not-ahle-bodied 
pauperism  107*5  per  thousand.  The  towns  thus  show  a  consider- 
able,  and  the  country  a  very  large,  decrease  as  compared  with 
population,  though,  apart  from  population,  in  the  towns  during 
the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  increase. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  these  figures  and  other  general 
considerations  indicate  what  I  should  call  a  line  or  groove  of 
progress,  marked  by  economic  advance  and  better  administration, 
from  dependence  towards  self-maintenance  throughout  life. 

Of  this  proposition  there  is  one  criticism  to  which  I  may  refer 
at  the  outset,  as  its  object  is  to  neutralise  any  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  nation 

aoooFding  to  oomparatiye  panperism,  with  aUowanoe  made  for  differences  of  popula- 
tion, Sheffield,  Birmingham,  West  Derby,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Dewsbory,  Salford, 
Livexpool,  Blaokbum,  Edmonton,  Wolverhampton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Sunderland, 
Preeton,  Burnley,  Croydon,  Swansea,  Qateshead,  Manchester,  Aston,' Barton  Regis, 
Leeds,  Cardiff,  Plymouth,  Birkenhead,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Leicester,  Chorlton,  Not- 
tingham, London,  Bradford  and  North  Bierley,  Halifax,  Portsea  Island,  Brighton, 
Eingston-on-HuU,  Newcastle,  Derby,  Basford,  Norwich,  and  West  Ham. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  not-able-bodied  the  ratio  per  thousand  is  taken  on  the 
population  over  sixty.  This  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  though,  of 
course,  all  the  not-able-bodied  are  not  over  sixty ;  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  the 
actual  number  of  paupers  over  sixty,  a  reduction  should  be  made.  What  the  amount 
of  this  reduction  should  be  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Burt's  return  (No.  36,  December, 
1890),  which  gives  the  number  of  paupers  over  sixty  on  the  Ist  August,  1890.  This 
return  we  can  compare  with  the  B  return,  which  gives  the  number  of  not-able-bodied 
paupers  on  the  1st  July,  1890.  By  this  comparison  we  find  that  in  England  and 
Wales  81*7  per  cent,  of  the  not-able-bodied  paupers  were  over  sixty.  In  the  above 
table  wo  deal  with  two  groups,  the  forty-one  large  towns  and  the  fifteen  agricultural 
counties.  In  the  latter  the  paupers  over  sixty  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
not-able-bodied  paupers  than  they  do  in  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole:  of  the 
not-able-bodied,  83  per  cent,  are  over  sixty.  In  the  former — the  forty-one  large 
towns — the  proportion  is  less — ^probably  in  some  towns  considerably  less.  Thus,  in 
the  metropolis  it  is  81  per  cent.  In  Lancashire,  a  county  of  large  towns,  it  is  77*5. 
To  obtain  the  actual  niunber  of  old  persons — paupers  over  sixty — in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  the  niunber  of  the  not-able-bodied  in  the  agricultural  counties  should 
therefore  be  reduced  by  7  per  cent. ;  in  the  forty-one  large  towns  by  at  least  10 
per  cent.  On  this  basis,  in  the  agricultural  counties  173*6  per  thouscknd  of  the  popu- 
lation over  sixty  would  be  paupers,  instead  of  the  193*4  per  thousand  (1882-91)  in  the 
table ;  and  in  the  large  towns  about  138  per  thousand,  instead  of  the  153*8  per  thou- 
sand (1882-91). 

s  The  fifteen  rural  counties  are  those  in  which  14  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
population  over  ten  were  engaged  in  agriculture  (see  p.  43  General  Beport: 
Census,  1891).  The  counties  are  Westmorland,  Shropshire,  Rutland,  Cambridge, 
Dorset,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Wiltshire,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Buckingham, 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Norfolk. 
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during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  is  true,  it  is  said,  that  there  is 
less  pauperism ;  and  there  may  be  progress.  But  though  wages  be 
higher  and  prices  lower  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  margin  thus 
available  for  provision  for  old  age  is  not  really  greater.  The 
standard  of  comfort  has  risen ;  working  men  are  more  refined  ; 
they  want  time  for  leisure  and  money  for  the  pleasures  of  recrea- 
tion ;  rightly,  therefore,  they  spend  their  money  instead  of  saving 
or  husbanding  it.  Hence  the  need  of  state  provision  is  relatively 
as  great  now  as  it  ever  was.  State  pensions  will  guarantee  to 
them  in  their  old  age  at  least  the  security  of  bare  maintenance 
and  will  free  them  from  the  dread  of  the  workhouse.  Thus  the 
case  is  stated  for  pensions  versus  progress.  But  it  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted,  as  this  argument  would  imply,  that  improved  economic 
conditions  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  desire  to  provide  for  old 
age  or  on  the  habit  of  making  such  provision.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  led,  as,  besides  much  else,  the  evidence  published  by  the 
Labour  Commission  shows,  to  progress  of  many  kiijds  ;  and,  since 
economic  conditions  have  improved,  no  small  part  of  the  greater 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  has  been  used  by  the 
people  for  self-provision  throughout  life  in  a  precise  and  positive 
manner,  which  is  altogether  cleverer  and  completer  than  the  best 
scheme  of  the  legislative  inventor.  The  people  know  better  than 
their  critics  and  philanthropic  benefactors  that  an  uncared-for  old 
age  should  be  avoided.  And  whatever  the  inducements  may  be, 
they  are  in  fact  by  degrees  obtaining  by  their  own  exertions  the 
very  security  of  maintenance  which  the  state  pensions  are  intended 
to  provide. 

Passing  by  this  contention,  therefore,  we  may  turn  to  certain 
economic  issues  incidental  to  the  proposals  for  introducing  under 
special  restrictions  a  new  system  of  dependence  on  the  state. 
The  general  aim  of  those  who  have  published  plans  or  schemes 
is  to  provide  in  some  way  or  other  five  shillings  a  week  to  all 
persons  over  sixty-five,  in  addition  to  any  fund  they  may  already 
possess  for  their  maintenance.  Some  suggest  a  larger  pension ; 
some  an  earlier  or  a  later  age ;  and  some  the  exclusion  of  some 
class  or  classes.  Some  again  give  another  turn  to  the  proposal, 
and  advocate  a  large  bounty  payable  on  contributions  made  to  a 
friendly  society  or  byway  of.  insurance  in  a  post  oiB&ce.  This 
bounty  in  order  to  attract  must  be  considerable.  Accordingly  it 
is  suggested  that  it  should  consist  of  not  less  than  a  fourth  or  a 
half  of  the  amount  that  the  insurer  has  provided  for  himself. 
On  this  scale  it  too  becomes  a  grant  in  aid  of  maintenance. 

Of  the  working-class  witnesses  before  the  Aged  Poor  Commis- 
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sion  many  of  them  desired  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  fifty-five, 
or  even  earlier  in  case  of  physical  disability.  Owing  largely  to  the 
great  cost  of  providing  pensions  at  an  earlier  period,  those  who  have 
proposed  schemes  have  fixed  the  age  for  their  receipt  at  sixty-five. 
But  if  the  troubles  of  declining  strength  and  advancing  old  age, 
which  pensions  are  designed  to  meet,  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
it  is  fair  to  argue  the  question  from  a  more  general  standpoint. 
These  troubles  affect  a  far  larger  number  than  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and  to  single  out  for 
state  patronage  those  who  are  presumably  the  stronger  members 
of  the  community,  while  the  weaker,  because  they  are  younger, 
go  to  the  wall,  is  manifestly  unjust.  There  is  no  dividing  line 
called  old  age :  the  problem  is  to  provide  for  declining  strength, 
and  of  that  problem  the  provision  for  old  age  is  a  part.  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  have  pensions  at  all,  we  may  set  aside  the  pension  at 
sixty-five  as  insufficient.  If  any  real  social  purpose  is  to  be  served, 
the  pension  may  have  to  begin  at  sixty  or  fifty-five  or  earlier; 
and  if  the  case  is  to  be  argued  fairly,  instead  of  settled  arbi- 
trarily, this  broader  consideration  of  the  subject  must  be 
undertaken.  Accordingly,  we  treat  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  working  men,  and  rather  as  a  question  of  decHning 
strength  than  of  pensions  at  sixty-five. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOR  PENSIONS 

We  may  consider  the  effect  of  schemes  of  this  nature  from 
two  points  of  view  : — 

I.  In  relation  to  the  individual.  Would  such  a  scheme  affect 
his  wages  before  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five,  or  whatever  be  the 
age  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  pension  ?  How  would 
it  influence  the  outlay  of  his  wages?  How  would  it  affect  his 
position  as  a  wage-earner  during  old  age  ?  What  would  be  its 
effect  in  increasing  or  diminishing  effort  ? 

II.  In  relation  to  the  state.  What  would  be  its  effect  in 
relation  to  taxation  ? 

These  questions  are  usually  regarded  in  their  bearing  on 
popular  demand,  or  what  is  conceived  to  be  popular  demand. 
We  may,  therefore,  ascertain  from  working-class  witnesses  at  the 
Old  Age  and  Labour  Commissions  what  this  demand  may  be. 
And  so  we  propose  to  do.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
between  class  and  class  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reflection  and 
counter-reflection  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  The  pension  question 
looms  up  from  Germany.    No  one  proposes  to  introduce  the 
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German  system  here.  But  some  of  our  educated  class  work  out 
schemes,  accepting  absolutely  the  position  that  dependence  on 
the  state  in  old  age  is  in  its  degree  good.  This,  coupled  with  the 
circulation  of  imperfect  and  insufficient  statistics,  acts  as  a  most 
effective  stimulant  on  the  imagination  and  legislative  impulse  of 
the  people  at  large.  Thus  a  demand  is  generated,  not  the  outcome 
of  popular  thought,  but  the  reflection  of  upper  class  sentiment. 
The  one  pities  and  suggests ;  the  other  complains  in  response  to 
the  pity,  and  asks  in  response  to  the  suggestion.  AQd  the 
process  of  reflection  and  counter-reflection  continues — possibly  at 
last  determining  in  an  altogether  different  result  to  that  aimed 
at  by  the  original  promoters.  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
question  of  old-age  pensions,  the  reflection  of  upper  class 
thought  on  lower  class  demand  is  still  vivid.  The  working-man 
witness  expresses  often  not  his  own  ideas,  but  what  he  has 
caught  up  from  others:  often  he  is  only  repeating;  and, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  unadulterated  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming. We  must  receive  the  evidence,  then,  subject  to  this 
consideration. 

Out  of  a  summary  of  the  evidence  of  working-class  witnesses 
that  we  have  compiled,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  indicating 
with  tolerable  precision  what  their  demands  are.  Each  group 
suggests  a  different  scale  of  requirement. 

1.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Walker,  representing  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Norfolk,  desired  more  ample  outdoor  relief,  such  as  4«.  6<?.  a  week,  or  10».  for  a 
man  and  his  wife.  There  was,  in  their  opinion,  no  such  strong  dislike  to  out- 
door relief  as  there  was  to  the  workhouse,  and  in  receiving  it,  old  men  and  women 
would  have  no  feeling  of  degradation.  They  would  also  provide  for  them  alms- 
houses when  necesssiry.  They  thought  that  people  of  the  age  of  sixty  had 
not  had  as  good  opportimities  for  providing  for  themselves  through  friendly 
societies  as  had  younger  generations,  and  they  hoped  that  the  small  local  clubs 
would  by  degrees  be  absorbed  by  the  large  affiliated  orders.  Support  from 
friendly  societies  they  preferred  to  support  from  the  rates.  The  agricultiural 
labourer  could,  they  believed,  afford  to  pay  6^.  a  week  to  friendly  societies.  If 
there  were  pensions,  they  thought  that  they  should  not  be  given  at  any  fixed 
age,  unless  provisions  were  made  for  the  assistance  of  cases  of  disablement 
through  accident  or  sickness  at  an  earlier  period.^ 

Mr.  Pitkin,  a  Buckinghamshire  labourer,  who  had  suffered  from  the  failure  of 
a  local  village  club,  thought  that  the  guardians  should  give  at  least  68.  outdoor 
relief  or  pensions,  which  would  be  paid  in' addition  to  club  money.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  every  respectable  working  man  who  required  relief  were  offered 
5».  outdoor  relief,  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  Poor  Law.  He 
had  saved  money  himself,  but  he  did  not  think  that,  even  with  his  present 
increased  wages,  the  agricultural  labourer  could  pay  towards  a  state  pension 
scheme,  in  addition  to  his  sick  club  and  other  necessary  charges.^ 

^  Aged  Poor  Commission :  Edwards,  6,575,  etc. ;  Walker,  7,106,  etc. 
8  Pitkin,  14,141-14,327. 
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Another  agricultural  labourer,  from  Kent,  Mr.  Ladd,  who  took  the  same 
general  view  of  outdoor  relief,  thought  that  it  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
applied  for  relief — who  were  destitute ;  and  should  not  be  granted  if  there  were 
club  money  amounting  to  68,  or  7s,  a  week.^ 

2.  Another  phase  of  the  demand  is  represented  by  the 
following  witness,  Mr.  Webb. 

He  was  a  market-gardener  from  Bromsgrove.  He  wished  all  decent 
industrious  men,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  provided  for  them- 
selves, to  receive  at  least  68.  or  68.  a  week  from  the  state  or  from  the  poor  rates ; 
and  he,  too,  like  others,  considered  that  this  reUef,  if  received  from  the  parish, 
would  carry  no  stigma  or  reproach  with  it.  He  was  in  favoiu:  of  a  settlement 
of  applications  for  poor  relief  by  the  guardians  on  the  petition  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  without  the  investigation  of  the  relieving  officers.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  of  which  he  approved,  was  that  which  provided  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  man  dying  before  his  pension  age,  his  wife  and  family  should 
receive  back  what  he  had  paid :  and  he  thought  that  a  man  earning  128,  a  week 
would  be  able  to  pay  into  a  fimd  under  this  scheme.  With  a  pension  of  48.  or 
58,,  a  man  with  his  allotment  and  his  garden  land  would  get  a  good  living,  and 
be  able  to  go  on  comfortably.  A  man  who  did  not  pay  into  the  fund  should,  he 
thought,  be  *  in  some  way  put  considerably  under  the  man  who  had  subscribed,'  * 

3.  Passing  by  other  witnesses  from  Birmingham  who 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  but  considered  that 
those  who  had  not  enough  to  make  provision  for  old  age  should 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  at  sixty  as  a  right  ^  we  come  to 
those  whose  demand  is  much  more  extreme.  The  high  water 
mark  of  demand  is  reached  by  Mr.  Crompton.* 

He  is  the  Secretary  for  the  Liverpool  District  Committee  of  the  Amalgam- 
ated Society  of  Engineers.  He  desu-ed  a  pension  for  all  needy  persons  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  without  any  compulsory  pa;yinent  being  made  by  the  recipient. 
The  superannuation  allowances  of  9».  or  10«.,  payable  to  members  of  trade 
societies  who  did  not  belong  to  friendly  societies,  should,  he  thought,  be 
augmented  by  a  state  subsidy.  Annuitants  also  up  to  ^15  per  annum  should 
be  so  assisted.  The  addition  of  a  state  subsidy  should  enable  the  recipient  to 
end  his  days  in  comparative  comfort.  A  definite  sum  should  also  be  oftered  to 
persons  not  eligible  to  join  trade  or  friendly  societies  '  before  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  workhouse,  provided  that  such  persons  had  endeavoured  to  lead  a 
reputable  Ufe ' ;  personally  he  would  prefer  the  payment  of  a  fixed  smu — say 
10«.  a  week — by  the  state  to  all  aged  persons  who,  after  a  searching  inquiry, 
had  been  found  to  belong  to  the  deserving  poor,  who  may  have  reached  the  age 
of  fifty-five  or  sixty.  The  scheme  would  encourage  thrift.  Failing  such  a 
scheme  he  would  extend  outdoor  relief  to  those  who  had  reached  the  period 
when  decline  had  been  shown  to  begin  from  forty-five  upwards.  He  would 
create  '  a  privileged  class  of  old-age  reUef ' — *  those  who  were  not  undeserving, 
who  had  generally  been  industrious  and  sober ' — on  the  understanding  that  the 


1  Ladd,  14,403,  14,493.  2  Webb,  15,231,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Stevens,  a  tin-plate  worker,  17,223,  etc.,  and  Jepbcott,  a  working  engineer, 
14,646,  etc.  *  Cf.  Crompton,  17,544,  etc. 
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relief  given  was  adequate,  without  pauperisation,  and  carried  with  it  no 
political  disqualification.  If  a  man  or  woman  had  saved  58.  or  Qs.  a  week,  this 
thrift  should,  he  considered,  be  rewarded  by  some  other  assistance,  so  that  it 
should  make  up  a  comfortable  income.* 

First,  then,  we  have  the  simple  view  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  give  their  opinions  of  what  should  be  done,  little 
biassed  by  the  new  schemes  published  in  the  country  papers. 
They  ask  for  more  adequate  outdoor  relief,  in  case  of  necessity, 
but  prefer  the  club  to  the  rates.  This  demand  might  well 
disappear  by  degrees,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  process  now  at 
work,  outdoor  relief  diminishes  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
friendly  society  and  by  other  forms  of  saving  and  insurance 
that  are  spreading  throughout  the  country.  In  the  second  group 
claim  is  made  for  a  returnable  pension.  This  is,,  of  course,  mere 
saving  with  a  bonus  from  the  state.  So  far  as  it  can  be  met  on  the 
lines  of  insurance  it  is  already  met  by  the  endowment  policies  of 
some  insurance  societies  in  a  completer  manner  than  the  state 
could  supply  it.  In  the  third  group  the  pension  is  claimed  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty,  or  relief  is  demanded  on  the  decline 
of  strength  after  forty-five,  irrespective  of  previous  earnings.  This 
is  an  arbitrary  claim,  a  gap  to  be  filled  up  by  state  grants.  Though 
there  may  be  improvement  in  social  well-being,  increase  of  thrift, 
and  expansion  of  voluntary  insurance,  these,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  cannot  meet  it.     It  has  no  relation  to  such  conditions. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   A   PENSION   SCHEME   UPON   WAGES 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Crompton 
indicates,  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,^  for  instance,  would  outbid,  were 
put  in  force,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Let  us  select  the* 
Amalgamated  Engineers  as  a  skilled  trade.  The  minimum 
wages  are  not  less  than  335.  a  week.  This  minimum  holds  good 
till  fifty-five  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  but  after  forty-five 
*  employment '  is  '  irregular' ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  men  *  are  not 
employed.'  If  employed,  they  are  paid  Is.,  25.,  or  35.  below 
the  minimum  rate,  but  this  only  in  particular  instances.  As  a 
rule  apparently  there  is  no  employment.  The  trade  society  gives 
superannuation  benefit,  75.,  85.,  9s.,  or  10s.  a  week,  to  members 
fifty-five  years  of  age  who  have  been  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty- 
five,  or  forty  years  successively  in  the  society  and  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  consequence  of  old  age  or 

^  Cf.  Group  B.   3,602,   Labour  Commission,   and  also  Old    Age  Commission 
(Lansbury),  18,800,  etc. 
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infirmity.^  This  is  a  serious  charge  on  the  finances  of  the  union. 
In  1892,  out  of  78,477  members,  2,390  received  superannuation 
benefit,  amounting  to  ^649,807 — being  about  a  fifth  of  the  total 
income  of  the  society  for  all  purposes.^  The  cost  of  the  benefit 
to  the  member  amounted  to  3Jd.  a  week,  or  15s.  2rf.  a  year.  In 
these  conditions  the  state  pension  is  to  be  provided  ;  it  is  to  be 
equivalent  to  this  maximum  allowance  of  the  tra^e  society. 
Given  in  addition  to  that  allowance  it  would  furnish  a  consider- 
able pension.     What  might  be  the  result  ? 

Trade  unions  have  no  separate  funds  for  pensions.  The 
money  is  paid  out  of  the  strike  fund,  available  for  any  of  the 
prolonged  combats  with  employers,  which  have  sometimes 
reduced  the  men  to  very  great  straits.  If  a  state  pension  of  the 
amount  demanded  were  forthcoming,  it  might  set  free  a  fifth  of  the 
funds  of  the  union,  for  it  would  by  itself  prove  ample  for  main- 
tenance. Thus  even  without  the  union  allowance  the  members, 
being  in  receipt  of  fche  state  pension,  would  be  better  oflf  than 
they  now  are.  They  would  have  a  certain  10s.  or  so,  and  need 
not  want,  or  become  *  paupers.'  The  state  would  thus  have  made 
a  huge  grant  to  the  society  for  strike  purposes,  by  releasing  a 
fifth  of  its  income  and  making  it  available  for  that  object. 
Further,  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  the  union  would  never 
resume  its  superannuation  pajmaents,  for  the  state  would  provide 
as  ample  an  allowance  as  was  formerly  provided  without  state 
intervention.  Then,  in  the  result,  to  that  extent  provision  for 
old  age  would  be  cancelled  as  a  charge  on  wages,  and  would  be 
transferred  to  the  community — to  the  state. 

But  the  question  may  be  more  closely  examined.  Men 
employed  at  the  timber  wharves  cannot  continue  to  work  after 
forty-five.  The  average  age  of  the  men  is  thirty  to  forty.^ 
Sailors  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment  after  fifty  or  fifty- 
five.*  Dockers  may  be  *  termed  old  men  *  at  forty,  or  even  thirty, 
it  is  stated  by  one  witness,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  life  they 
have  led.^  Weavers,  some  state,  work  to  about  fifty.®  Gas  stokers 
work  till  about  fifty.^     The  problem,  therefore,  would  appear  to 

^  Cf.  Old  Age  Commission,  Crompton,  and  Labour  Commission,  Question  C. 
22,975. 

-  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1893-4  : 
[C.  7,565]  pp.  18  and  13  (1894). 

^  Labour  Commission,  GriflPn,  B.  6,135-7. 

*  L.  C,  Hatfield,  B.  13,274. 

*  H.  Quelch,  representative  of  the  South  Side  Labour  Protection  League  and 
Steamship  Workers,  B.  2,236. 

«  L.  C,  W.  A.  Gee,  C.  4,908.     But  c/.  E.  P.  Arnold-Forster,  C.  6,480. 
'  L.  C,  W.  A.  Vallon,  C.  25,754. 
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aflfect  many  trades ;  and  if  we  choose  the  engineers,  it  is  because  in 
that  trade  the  rate  of  mortality  approximates  to  the  general  average 
rate/  and  on  that  ground  the  strain  and  danger  of  the  trade  may 
be  taken  as  normal. 

Mr.  Spender,  in  his  little  book  on  the  State  and  Pensions  in 
Old  Age,  publishes  rough  diagrams  of  decrease  in  wage-earning  in 
several  trades.  We  may  contrast  his  tables  with  tables  of  the 
incidence  of  sickness  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  diagram 
on  p.  361  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  shows  the  line  of  wage- 
earning  amongst  engineers,  and  (also  from  Mr.  Spender's  book) 
a  line  of  wage-earning  amongst  dockers,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later  on,  and  lines  representing  the  sickness  rates  in  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Foresters,  and  Eechabites,  including  both  rural,  town, 
and  city  districts.^  If  we  compare  the  wage  lines  and  the  sick- 
ness lines,  we  may  ascertain  roughly  the  wages  at  fifty-five,  sixty, 
and  sixty-five  as  they  would  be  rated  if  regulated  on  Mr.  Spender's 
table,  or  according  to  decrease  of  vigour  as  represented  by  increase 
of  sickness.  The  man  may  earn  the  minimum  wage  allowed  by 
the  union  till  fifty-five — namely  33s.  But  according  to  the  table 
(Mr.  Spender's  line  ;  and  see  also  evidence  quoted)  he  will  be  so 
much  out  of  employment  that  actually  at  fifty-five  his  earnings 
will  be  only  about  28s.,  and  at  that  age  he  would  usually  cease  to 
work.  Then  at  sixty,  if  he  were  allowed  to  work  at  all,  he  might 
earn  at  the  same  rate  19*8s.,  and  at  sixty-five  8*9s.  a  week. 
The  line  of  sickness  suggests  what  would  be  the  wage  after  forty- 
five,  if  the  trade  union  minimum  of  33s.  prevailed  at  that  age, 
but  men  were  allowed  to  work  on  after  that  time  of  life  at  a 
wage  reduced  as  strength  decreased.  According  to  this  standard 
the  wage  would  be  at  fifty-five,  25'4s. ;  at  sixty,  181s. ;  at 
sixty-five,  8*9s.  a  week. 

We  can  now  contrast  a  system  of  wage  based  on  skill,  as  at 
present  regulated  by  trade  unionism,  with  a  system  of  wage  based 
on  skill  regulated  according  to  average  physical  ability.  By  the 
former  the  period  of  earning  falls  considerably  between  forty-five 
and  fifty-five,  and  usually  ends  abruptly  at  fifty-five.  After  that 
period  a  man  no  longer  earns,  and  has  to  rely  on  his  superannu- 
ation money  or  extraneous  resources.  If  in  an  exceptional  case 
we  suppose  him  to  be  allowed  to  earn,  and  not  to  draw  his  super- 

1  Cf,  Bertillon,  *  Morbidity  and  Mortality  according  to  Occupation,'  R.  Stat, 
Soc,  Journal^  December,  1892. 

'  Cf.  *  The  Rates  of  Mortality  and  Sickness,'  Independent  Order  of  Bechabites 
(Salford  Unity),  by  Francis  G.  H,  Neison  (1889),  p.  28 ;  also  the  similar  work  on 
the  Foresters  (1882)« 
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aniraation  allowance,  he  would  probably  earn  more  than  he  could 
if  his  wages  were  regulated  according  to  the  average  physical 
powers  of  men  of  his  time  of  life.  But  there  the  advantage  ends. 
On  the  latter  plan — the  regulation  of  wage  according  to  physical 
abiUty — he  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  fifty-five,  or 
earlier,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  might  draw  a  lesser  pay  till 
sixty  or  sixty-five ;  and  he  would  thus  receive  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  his  pension  money,  and  would  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  old  age  with  even  less  assistance  from  extraneous 
resources  than  is  required  on  the  trade  union  plan. 

The  most  equitable  system  of  wages,  we  might  conclude, 
prima  facie y  would  be  to  reduce  wage  proportionally  to  decreas- 
ing vigour.  Why  is  not  this  plan  adopted  ?  The  evidence  of 
the  Labour  Commission  supplies  an  answer. 

There  are  too  many  men  in  the  trade. 

*  The  surplus  number,'  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  *  are  never  altogether  absorbed,  and  also  the  difficulty  of 
men  getting  employment  brings  them  on  oiu*  superannuation  fund  earUer  than 
what  they  would  otherwise  go ;  because  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  young  men 
in  the  market  in  competition  for  work  that  the  men  who  are  about  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  age  have  no  chance  whatever.  Therefore  the  only  result  is  that  they 
remain  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  out-of-work  benefit  of  the  society,  and  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  at  which  they  become  entitled  to  superannuation, 
they  go  to  our  superannuation  fimd,  and  we  find  that  the  number  that  are  going 
on  to  the  superannuation  fund,  although  we  have  extended  the  age  at  which 
they  become  entitled  to  it,  is  getting  more  and  more  every  year.  That  is  a  very 
clear  indication  that  there  are  too  many  men  in  the  trade.'  ^ 

Next  it  is  alleged  that  competition  in  business  requires  the 
largest  out-turn  of  work ;  and  hence  it  displaces  the  older  men 
quickly  ;  and  the  employers  choose  the  younger  men. 

•  The  men  are  much  harder  worked  and  kept  under  close  surveillance,  whilst 
the  preference  for  young  and  strong  men  is  very  marked.'  - 

Mf  a  man  comes  to  the  gate  and  asks  for  employment,  he  may  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  if  he  is  youthful  looking,  and  has  not  yet  hair  on  his  face,  he  is  told 
he  is  inexperienced ;  and  if  he  shows  gray  hairs,  he  is  told  he  is  getting  too  old, 
and  they  cannot  take  him  on  at  all.'  ^ 

The  last  quotation  indicates  some  touch  of  temper  or  annoy- 
ance perhaps,  but  it  shows  that  the  masters  have  the  pick  of  the 
men  ;  and  paying  to  all  a  minimum  wage,  irrespective  of  declension 
in  strength  and  vigour,  demand  for  that  wage  a  corresponding 
exertion.    Both  wage  and  work  are  thus  regulated  by  the  standard 

^  Labour  Commission,  Group  A,  Q.  23,315. 

2  J.  Swift,  Steam  Engineers*  Society,  A.  23,613. 

3  McDowell,  Officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Belfast,  A.  23,315. 
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of  the  adult  in  his  most  active  days,  and  the  equitable  adjtist- 
ment  of  wage  to  decreasing  strength  is  ignored.  Generally 
speaking,  the  strain  on  men  has,  it  would  seem,  been  lightened 
rather  than  increased  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  though  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  think  that  their  own  days  are  harder  than 
those  of  their  fathers ;  ^  and  if  there  be  an  increased  strain  now,  it 
is  due  rather  to  the  union  system,  influenced  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  exigencies  of  trade  competition.  This  aims  at  securing 
the  highest  wage  in  the  active  period  of  life,  and  thus  may  tend 
to  revive  the  strain  in  a  different  but  quite  reasonable  form — that 
imposed  by  a  closer  and  more  constant  surveillance  of  labour. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  fear  lest,  if  the  unions  allow  the  em- 
ployers to  pay  a  lower  wage  to  the  older  men,  they  will  attempt 
to  reduce  wages  throughout  the  trade.^ 

Thus  there  is  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  industrial  period  of 
life,  and  to  obtain  a  maximum  wage  during  that  time  ;  and  out  of 
that  wage  the  workman  has  to  provide  for  his  whole  life.  Sup- 
pose that  in  these  circumstances  the  state  pension  money  is  pay- 
able at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  result  must  be  to  use  the 
money,  as  far  as  possible,  in  lieu  of  a  lessened  wage  graduated 
according  to  the  less  competent  service  of  advancing  years ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  push  the  work  still  further  into  the  hands  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty-five,  or  even  by  degrees  into 
those  of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  or  forty-five, 
and  to  reduce  still  further  the  emplojmaent  of  older  men.  At 
present  it  is  a  question  for  the  branch  committee  of  the  trade  union, 
whether  it  is  better  to  let  a  man  be  employed  at  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  or  to  pay  him  his  pension.  Then  all  will  have  the  pension. 
A  state  bounty  will  be  imposed  on  ceasing  to  work  after  fifty-five. 
The  old  (over  fifty-five)  will  be  excluded  from  competition  once 
for  all,  and  finally.  By  their  exclusion  (in  so  far  as  they  now 
compete),  the  over-stocked  labour  market  of  the  trade  may  for  a 
time  be  artificially  depleted,  and  a  policy  will  prevail  of  ensuring 
employment  to  those  under  fifty-five,  and  thus,  indirectly,  raising 

^  With  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  and  the  restriction  of  overtime,  even  allow- 
ing for  greater  intensity  of  work  during  the  time  it  lasts,  the  strain  is  prohably  less 
and  not  greater.  C/.  Labour  Commission  Report,  pp.  12  to  15.  Whittaker,  A.  22,658, 
as  to  engineers,  and  22,750,  where  it  is  urged  that  the  strain  is  greater  because  the 
output  is  larger— not  a  necessary  deduction.  Cridge,  B.  4,322,  4,826;  Griffin, 
B.  6,224,  as  to  dockers  and  stevedores ;  Griffin,  B.  6,150,  as  to  deal  porters  ;  Grov3s, 
B.  6,807,  granary  porters ;  Yates,  C.  7,886,  7,887,  as  t^  textile  trades.  Exceptional 
Distress,  Charity  Organisation  Society's  Report,  Roberts,  1,672,  as  to  carpenters. 
C/.  on  the  other  hand.  Aged  Poor  Commission,  Grout,  13,337,  as  to  wire-workers. 

*  Aged  Poor  Commission,  17,849.  As  to  com  porters,  c/.  Falvy,  Labour  Com- 
mission, B.  2,626,  and  vide  evidenee  respecting  other  trades. 
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or  service,  without  deduction  from  wages.^  So  in  gasworks.  *  If 
a  man  has  worked  up  to  fifty,  no  manager  in  the  kingdom  would 
send  him  away.  He  could  find  him  other  work  to  do  till  he  was 
sixty  anyhow,  unless  he  died  in  between.  They  do  not  discharge 
their  old  hands.' '  The  old  workmen  are  pensioned  after  twenty 
years,  or  according  to  age  and  length  of  service.  Each  group  of 
workmen  naturally  provides  for  itself  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  pension,  even  at 
sixty-five,  would  disturb  all  voluntary  pension  schemes.  If  the 
state  gave  5^.,  voluntary  agencies  would  probably  reduce  their 
pension  premiums  and  payments,  and  throw  on  the  state  the 
entire  obligation  of  providing  to  that  amount  after  the  age  of 
sixty- five.  The  whole  organisation  for  providing  against  declin- 
ing years  would  thus  be  weakened. 


STATE  PENSIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  OUTLAY  OF  WAGES. 

If  a  man  be  desirous  of  making  the  best  use  of  his  real  wage^ 
he  may  consider  that  he  has  before  him  a  series  of  responsibilities 
each  of  relative  importance  according  to  the  normal  chances  of 
life. 

First,  of  course,  he  will  endeavour  to  maintain  himself 
according  to  the  standard  of  comfort  in  his  class,  or  he 
may  aim  at  rising  above  it.  To  do  this  he  must  keep  body 
and  mind  in  competence  to  earn  wages.  Next,  at  twenty  he 
has  probably  an  expectation  of  about  forty  years  of  life.  He 
may  expect  to  live  till  about  sixty.  Accordingly  he  will 
rightly  choose  to  expend  his  wages  on  what  will  be  useful  to  him 
within  that  period.  He  will  instinctively  consider  what  may  be 
called  economic  utility  in  his  larger  and  more  important  personal 
disbursements.  He  probably  is  married  or  soon  will  be.  His 
relation  to  his  family  is  not  merely  that  of  parent.  The  family 
is  in  many  senses  the  economic  unit.  He  will  depend  upon  it ; 
as,  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  depend  upon  him.  If  he  is  poor, 
it  will  help  him  to  keep  his  place  in  the  world.  If  he  earns  good 
wages,  it  will  help  him  to  rise  in  the  world.  Thus  Mr.  Birtwistle 
says,  the  average  working  weaver  in  Lancashire  *  cannot  keep 
his  family  in  moderate  comfort  *  on  his  earnings — 20s.  a  week, 
i-*  Persons  earning  28s.  with  a  family,  and  none  of  the  family  at 

»  Hubbard,  B.  4,619,  etc. 

«  C/.  Valon,  26,764,  26,872;  Livosey,  20,712 ;  Gardner,  27,733  ;  James,  28,352. 
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work,  cannot  earn  money  and  do  not  save  money,  but  often  get 
into  debt ;  it  is  the  persons  who  have  large  families,  three  or  four 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  who  are  earning  quite  as  much  as 
themselves,  who  save  money.'  ^  *  The  children  go  to  work  when 
young,  and  the  income  of  some  working  men's  families  is  par- 
ticularly large.  I  have  known  lots  of  cases  where  the  income 
was  £6  and  £1  a  week.  They  become  the  owners  of  their  houses. 
They  are  in  a  very  comfortable  position,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  there  [at  Burnley].'  ^  *  Speaking  generally,  the 
weavers  in  Yorkshire  are  kept  in  their  old  age  by  their  children. 
The  able  working  members  contribute  to  the  help  of  the  aged  and 
disqualified.*  *  If  we  take  trades  less  highly  remunerated,  the  same 
conditions  are  found  under  many  variations.  The  low  wage  of  an 
unskilled  labourer  in  London  is  supplemented  as  habitually  by  the 
earnings  of  his  family  as  is  the  wage  of  a  Lancashire  weaver : 
it  is  his  protection  in  his  comparative  poverty,  as  it  is  the  weaver's 
in  his  comparative  opulence.  To  the  command,  *  Thou  shalt 
honour  thy  father  and  mother,'  there  is  an  economic  side,  quite 
consistent  with  the  promised  blessing  that  follows  it.  The 
family  is  the  economic  unit  in  the  larger  part  of  the  community, 
and  apparently  it  will  so  remain. 

If  these  data,  then,  be  accepted,  we  have  next  to  see  how  a  man 
will  mete  out  his  wages.  He  provides  against  sickness  first  of 
all,  since  his  livelihood  and  the  support  of  his  family  depend  on 
his  keeping  his  health.  Before  forty  {see  diagram)  he  will  have 
had  his  week  of  sickness  and  sick  pay  in  the  year;  before  he 
reaches  sixty  he  may  expect  in  the  year  three  and  a  half  or  four 
weeks'  sickness.  That  our  population  have  very  fully  faced  this 
contingency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  we  may  assume  that 
three-fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  working  class,  we 
find  that  one  in  three  of  the  men  of  that  class  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  are  members  of  branches  of  affiliated  societies 
alone,  no  count  being  taken  of  the  members  of  independent 
societies,  or  of  other  forms  of  thrift  and  saving.  The  members  of 
the  affiliated  societies  in  1891  numbered  1,727,809,  and  their 
funds  amounted   to   £12,121,202.       The   independent   societies 

^  Labour  Commission  :  Birtwistle,  Secretary  North-East  Lancashire  Weavers* 
Association,  C.  1,488,  1,511. 

3  Labour  Conmiission :  Bawlinson,  Secretary  North  and  North-East  Lancashire 
Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  C.  2,717. 

*  Labour  Commission :  Gee,  Secretary  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Power 
Loom  Weavers*  Association,  C.  4,908.  C/.  Wilkinson,  C.  1,627  ;  Tyler  (Leicester), 
C.  13,723. 

B  B   2 
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(apart  from  collecting  societies)  consisted  of  2,133,710  members, 
with  funds  amounting  to  d£9,989,858.  The  total  fmids  of  the 
societies  with  branches  and  the  independent  societies  were 
je21,410,563.i 

Next  comes  a  man's  responsibility  to  his  wife  and  children. 
If  he  dies  at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  and  has  a  family  of 
fonr  or  five  children,  the  larger  nmnber  of  them  will  probably  be 
nnder  fourteen,  and  depend  on  his  widow,  who,  as  she  has  had  to 
work  during  his  lifetime,  if  his  wages  have  been  low,  must  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances  do  so  after  his  death.  On  his  death 
there  is  a  sum  payable  to  the  widow  from  the  Friendly  Society, 
or  he  can  make  provision  for  her  and  his  family  by  an  endowment 
policy,  a  most  popular  form  of  investment.  These  policies 
are  payable  at  death  or  after  a  fixed  number  of  years,  from 
fifteen  to  forty.  The  average  insurance  is  for  £90  or  £100. 
'In  1894  the  endowment  assurance  policies  in  the  ordinary 
branch  of  the  Prudential  Company  numbered  264,350,  assuring 
the  sum  of  £26,160,000.  The  large  proportion  of  these  policies 
were  issued  on  the  lives  of  the  wage-earning  class ;  and  about 
76  per  cent,  of  the  new  business  of  the  company  in  its  ordinary 
branch  consists  of  assurances  of  this  kind.' '  Taking  all  ages, 
of  a  hundred  husbands  living  44  per  cent,  will  have  wives 
younger  than  themselves,  and  40*6  will  have  wives  of  the  same 
quinquennial  age  as  themselves.'  Therefore,  if  he  die  early,  his 
wife  is  comparatively  young,  and  by  this  means  a  provision  for 
her  and  his  children  is  made ;  and  if  he  die  late  in  life  the  money 
may  serve  as  a  provision  for  himself  and  his  wife,  supplemented, 
as,  economically  speaking,  it  should  be,  by  members  of  his  family. 

Two  further  tendencies  there  seem  to  be.  The  wives  work  less, 
and,  what  would  seem  almost  to  follow  as  a  result,  the  children 
work  more.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  *  a  married  woman 
should  be  at  home.**  'As  man's  earning  power  increases,  it 
becomes  possible  for  the  family  to  be  supported  by  the  husband's 
earnings,  and  the  greater  comfort  thus  obtained  in  the  home 
creates  a  general  feeling  that  the  wife  at  least  should  abandon 
breadwinning.'  ^  The  husband  in  this  matter  too  aims  at  obtaining 
what  is  advantageous  to  him  within  his  expected  term  of  life. 

^  See  Memorandum  by  C.  S.  Loch ;  Beport  Aged  Poor  Commission,  p.  cxlii. 

^  Aged  Poor  (Commission,  Memorandum,  p.  cxv. 

'  Census,  1851,  Be|>ort,  p.  zzxvi. 

*  Labour  Commission :  Gee,  C.  6,001.     C/.  Drew,  C.  6,614. 

'  Beport  by  Miss  Collet  on  the  Statistics  of  Employment  of  Women  and  Qirls, 

[a  7,664],  (1894),  p.  71. 
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And,  in  a  sense,  the  children  co-operate  with  him  in  paying  for 
this  benefit,  "rtie  number  of  children  actually  employed  under 
fifteen  is  on  the  increase.^ 

Another  most  frequent  investment  is  of  course  a  house.  The 
Building  Society  naturally  finds  its  place  next  the  Friendly 
Society  ;  and  the  purchase  of  the  house  is  often  in  part  a  family 
transaction. 

Thus,  if  we  accept  the  family  as  the  economic  unit,  a  man 
in  various  ways  provides  himself  with  such  advantages  as  may 
certainly  serve  him  up  to  his  sixtieth  year,  and,  fulfilling  thus 
their  main  purpose,  may  continue  to  aid  him  later  in  life  should 
he  survive. 

Where,  then,  is  there  scope  for  the  attraction  of  an  annuity 
at  sixty  or  sixty-five?  Nowhere;  as  the  Post  Office  returns 
show.  In  all  England  and  Wales  there  were  in  1892  only  1,157 
immediate  annuities.  These  hardly  concern  us,  though  in  some 
instances  they  may  represent  the  investment  of  savings.  The 
deferred  annuities,  money  returnable,  were  820.  This  is  but 
saving  in  another  form ;  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  insur- 
ance. Lastly  there  are  only  360  deferred  annuities,  money  not 
returnable.^  Clearly  annuities  have  no  attraction ;  nor  has 
insurance  on  pension  lines,  as  the  experience  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company — a  very  fair  test  of  popular  feeling — has 
proven. 

What,  then,  are  state  pensions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wise  outlay  of  a  workman's  wages  ?  A  substitute  for  unattractive 
annuities,  a  state  bounty  placed  on  a  form  of  investment  that 
is  rightly  unattractive.  Expenditure  on  the  fag  end  of  life 
solely  is  expenditure  on  what  is  economically  useless.  For  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  security  as  to  the  future  depends  on  the 
fulfilment  of  many  complex  conditions,  among  which  direct  ex- 
penditure for  the  use  of  old  age  and  old  age  alone  finds  a  relatively 
unimportant  place.  Thus,  the  state  bounty,  it  would  seem,  would 
not  only  be  placed  on  what  is  rightly  unattractive,  but,  if  it 
succeeded  in  attracting  annuitants  or  insurers,  it  would  not  make 
men  more  thrifty,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  best  use  of 
wages,  but  it  would  give  their  thrift  a  wrong,  a  less  economically 
useful,  turn.  Further,  if  it  weakened  at  all  the  social  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  a  family  towards  one  another,  it  would 
diminish  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  individual  during 
the    period    of    decreasing    strength   after  fifty,   a    period    for 

^  Miss  Collet's  Report,  p.  18. 

*  Aged  Poor  Report,  vol.  iii.  p.  987. 
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if  provided  at  the  age  at  which  workmen  would  desire  them  would 
tend  to  reduce  wages.  In  the  case  of  unskilled  labour  the  period 
of  decline  can  only  be  met  satisfactorily  if  employment  be  pro- 
vided on  some  permanent  system  combined  with  superannuation 
funds.  The  provision  for  old  age  is  not  an  isolated  problem, 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  question  of  self-maintenance. 
A  man  of  twenty  will  best  provide  for  himself  throughout  life,  if 
he  endeavours  to  meet  his  responsibilities  for  the  period  which  he 
may  naturally  expect  to  live,  that  is,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
age  of  sixty.  Not  the  individual  but  the  family  is  the  economic 
unit.  Unless  this  fact  is  realised,  the  methods  and  means  of  self- 
provision  will  not  be  fully  stated  or  fairly  gauged.  An  outlay  on 
annuities  or  on  a  direct  provision  for  old  age  is  economically 
unwise.  Such  provision  can  be  better  made  by  endowment  in- 
surance and  by  various  indirect  means,  including  assistance  from 
members  of  the  same  family.  State  pensions,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  if  they  are  pajrable  only  at  sixty-five,  will  tend  to  injure  very 
materially  the  economic  utility  of  the  family ;  and  they  can  never 
meet  in  a  sufficient  or  equitable  manner  the  needs  of  declining 
strength.  Their  cost,  too,  is  likely  to  be  very  great.  A  pension 
system  would  entail  the  investment  of  capital  by  the  state  on 
terms  that  would  be  unprofitable  to  the  individual;  and  this 
unprofitable  transaction  would  be  undertaken  in  order  to  provide 
him  with  what  he  is  already  providing  for  himself  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  on  very  much  cheaper  terms.  It  is  ill-advised  in 
any  degree  to  substitute  for  capital  which  is  saved  or  utilised  by 
individuals  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  eflfort  and  productive 
power  of  the  community,  state  grants,  raised  by  taxation,  which 
must  indirectly  weaken  endeavour,  and  can  after  all  provide  only 
what  is  of  very  little  economic  value. 

C.  S.  Loch 


COMPAEISON  OF  THE  BATES  OF  INCEEASE  OF 
WAGES  IIf"THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  GEEAT 

BEITAIN,  1860-1891. 

[Read  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association^  September  12thf  1895.] 

In  March,  1891,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ordered  an 
investigation  into  the  efifect  of  tarifif  laws  upon  trade,  prices,  and 
wages,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  a  report  (contained  in  four 
volumes)  on  wholesale  prices,  wages,  and  transportation,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  an  estimate  of  the  average  change 
of  wages,  especially  since  1860.  This  year  the  Eoyal  Statistical 
Society  ^  published  an  estimate,  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  of  the 
change  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  1860  and  1891. 
Hence  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  progress  of  wages  in  the  two 
countries. 

The  exact  question  to  which  an  answer  is  here  attempted  is 
this: — What  have  been  the  ratios  of  the  rates  of  increase  of 
average  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  1860,  allowing  for  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
in  both  countries  ?  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  average  wages  ** 
will  be  presently  discussed. 

The  difficulties  of  comparing  actual  wages  in  England  and  the 
United  States  at  the  present  or  at  any  other  date  are  all  but 
insuperable ;  for  the  absence  of  clear  authoritative  estimates  in 
the  States,  and  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  collecting  wage 
statistics  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  render  impossible  any 
rigid  comparison  of  American  wages  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  1886,  compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Giflfen. 
A  fortiori  we  cannot  compare  wages  at  many  dates,  and  so  work 
out  the  relative  rates  of  increase  ;  and  even  if  we  could  find  the 
average  money  wages  in  both  countries  the  problem  would  be 

^  Changes  in  Average  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  1860  and  1891 ; 
June,  1895t    R,  S,  S.  Journal,    Referred  to  as  *  Wages  in^the  United  Kingdom '  in 
eqnel. 
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only  half-solved,  for  the  changes  of  purchasing  power  would  have 
to  be  estimated.  When,  however,  we  wish  only  to  compare  the 
rates  of  increase,  each  part  of  the  problem  is  much  simplified ;  we 
need  no  actual  estimate  of  wages  or  of  purchasing  power ;  we 
need  only  know  the  rates  of  change  of  both  in  both  countries. 

1.  The  American  figures. — Any  student  who  takes  up  the 
Senate  Beport,  and,  seeing  the  two  and  a  half  volumes  devoted 
to  wages,  expects  to  find  a  logical  and  comprehensive  estimate  of 
changes  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  will  be  disappointed. 
The  data  on  which  such  an  estimate  could  be  founded  are 
not  present,  and  the  facts  which  are  present  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  the  result  which  the  final  table  exhibits. 

This  is  a  strong  statement ;  I  have  put  it  thus  prominently, 
because  I  have  not  accepted  the  result  reached  in  this  report,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  show  clearly  and  emphatically  the  reasons  which 
have  forced  me  to  reject  it. 

I  would  first  pay  tribute  to  the  care  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  facts  have  been  collected  and  tabulated.  They  form 
a  mine  of  information,  and  will  be  used  by  many  students  and 
for  many  purposes.  The  figures  have  all  been  obtained  at  first 
hand,  and  their  meaning  and  scope  are  shown  with  perfect 
clearness.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  facts  exhibited,  but  with 
the  deductions  drawn  from  them. 

The  method  of  compiling  the  table  showing  '  Belative  wages 
in  all  occupations,  1860-1891,'  ^  was  as  follows  : — 

The  pay-sheets  of  nearly  one  hundred  establishments  in 
twenty-two  industries  were  examined,  and  those  which  con- 
tained figures  for  1860  selected.  In  the  eighty-eight  establishments 
(in  twenty-one  industries)  thus  chosen,  the  wage- earners  (about 
6,500  in  number  in  1860)  were  grouped  into  sub-divisions,  of 
which  there  are  about  570,  including  about  350  distinct  occupa- 
tions ;  the  average  wage  in  each  sub-division  for  January  and 
July  in  each  year  was  found,  and  the  wages  in  all  years  reduced  to 
percentages  of  those  in  1860.  The  numbers  so  obtained  are 
entered  in  Table  37,^  one  column  corresponding  to  each  sub- 
division of  each  establishment.  Then  Table  39  ^  was  formed  by 
taking  the  arithmetic  average  of  all  the  columns  of  Table  37  for 
each  trade  in  each  year ;  the  twenty-one  columns  thus  obtained 
profess  each  to  represent  the  rate  of  change  of  wages  in  one  of 

^    Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,   Wages,  and  Transportation.      Washington  : 

Government  Printing  Office,  1893.  Vol.  I.  ^  Page  176.  Table  42.  Referred  to  as 
*  Senate  Report '  in  sequel. 

2  Vol.  I.,  pp.  111-171.  3  Pp.  i73_i. 
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the  twenty-one  industries.  Finally  the  two  columns  of  the  table 
of  *  relative  wages  in  all  occupations  '  ^  were  compiled,  the  first  by 
taking  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  twenty-one  columns  pf 
Table  39,  the  second  by  weighting  these  columns  by  the  numbers 
engaged  in  these  industries,  as  given  by  the  census  for  I86O1 
1870,  and  1880,  and  taking  the  weighted  average.  In  Table 
45  ^  the  figures  of  Table  42  are  reduced  from  *  currency '  to 
gold. 

2.  Assumptions  made  in  this  compilation, — In  using  this 
method  many  assumptions  have  been  implicitly  made.  First,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  establishments  taken  are  typical  of  the  trades 
to  which  they  belong.  They  may  be;  but  we  have  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  as  we  are  not 
told  on  what  principle  they  were  selected ;  their  success  is,  how- 
ever, improbable  on  a  priori  grounds,  for  eleven  industries  are  re- 
presented by  only  one  establishment,  two  others  by  only  two,  and 
so  on.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  establishments  through- 
out the  States  bears  no  close  relation  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
industries. 

If  all  the  establishments  in  any  one  trade  showed  the  same 
rate  of  increase  throughout  the  period,  we  might  perhaps  accept 
them  as  typical  of  that  trade ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
following  figures,  taken  at  random,  show  : — 

Relative  Wages. 
Year  1860.  Year  1891. 

Books,  Establishment  3       100    156 

K  inn  147 

.  y  y  •-'        •••     •••     ■••     •••     •••     JLVfVy     •••     •••     ••«     A^f 

•  y  V/        •••      •••      •••     •••     •••     A\^^/     •■■      •«•      •••     ^^L.mM 

[CJomputed  from  Vol.  II.  Table  12.] 

Secondly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subdivisions  for  which  figures 
are  given  (which  generally  do  not  cover  the  whole  establishment) 
are  typical  of  the  establishment ;  or  at  any  rate  that  when  all  the 
establishments  in  a  particular  trade  are  grouped  the  number  of 
subdivisions  in  which  each  occupation  appears  will  be  the  right 
weight  for  that  occupation ;  ^  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  is 
correct.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  assumption,  if  all  the  sub- 
divisions in  an  industry  showed  nearly  the  same  rate  of  increase, 

1  Table  42,  p.  176.  2  P.  180. 

>  '  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  some  occupations  figure  with  a  number  of  quotations. 
In  a  rough  way  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  quotations  increases  with  the 
importance  of  the  occupation  in  the  industry.* — Senate.  Report^  p.  172. 

But  in  Establishm  ents  79  and  80,  the  wages  of  6  foremen  and  384  quarrymen 
<in  1860)  are  entered ;  the  foremen  (earning  $18)  and  the  quarrymen  (earning  $459) 
each  appear  in  two  *  quotations.* 
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we  might  accept  this  method ;  but  the  following  figores  taken  at 
random  show  that  this  is  not  so : — 

Belatiye  Wag£s,  Table  87,  p.  162. 

Year  1860-1.  Year  1891. 

Spioe:  Grinders    100    185-6 

Labourers... 

Packers 

Shippers 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Teamstera... 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


••         •••        •••         ••• 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


100    161-9 

100    66-7 


100     900 

100    116-7 


/       Thirdly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  relative  importance  of  each 
'  subdivision  has  remained  the  same  during  the  whole  period ;  this 
cannot  be  justified,  and  no  investigation  is  given  of  the  error  thus 
introduced. 

Finally  (to  neglect  minor  points),  in  taking  the  average  no 

account  whatever  is  taken  of  the  different  levels  of  wages  in  the 

various  industries.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  grasp  the  meaning 

of  an  average  thus  obtained.    It  has  no  relation  to  concrete 

i      wages.    To  say,  if  two  labourers  each  earn  2$.  6e?.,  and  one  fore- 

;      man  55.,  and  after  a  time  five  labourers  earn  3s.  9d.,  and  two 

I;  foremen  6s.,   that  the  percentages  150  and  120  represent    the 

y ,  relation  of  the  second  set  of  wages  to  the  first,  and  that  the 

average  of  150  and  120  is  135  (which  is  the  method  employed  on 

a  large  scale),  is  correct  arithmetically ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 

to  state  in  words  what  this  average  represents.    Its  computation 

may  or  may  not  be  a  useful  criterion  of  the  progress  of  wages ; 

but  it  is  not  possible  to  find  from  it  the  change  in^  the  total 

amount  paid  in  wages,  nor  the  change  in  the  average  wage  of  any 

industrial  community,  and  it  appears  to  me  valueless  for  purposes 

of  comparison  with  other  countries. 

By  the  average  wage  of  an  industrial  community  I  understand 
that  amount  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  employed,  will  give 
the  total  paid  in  wages  in  that  community  ;  and  by  changes  in 
average  wages,  I  understand  changes  in  the  amount  thus  defined.^ 
This  change  can  often  be  computed  without  knowing  the  actual 
wage ;  and  then  if  the  actual  wage  (average  or  total)  at  any  one 
time  is  known,  wages  at  other  times  can  be  calculated.  Average 
change,  which  appears  to  be  the  quantity  evaluated  in  the 
American  report,  may  or  may  not  have  a  close  relation  to  this 
change  in  the  average;  but  its  evaluation  appears  to  me  valueless, 
unless  it  has. 

^  In  the  illustration  just  given,  in  the  first  case  three  men  earn  10s. ,  average 
wage  38.  4d. ;  in  the  second,  seven  men  earn  dOs,  9d.f  average  wage  45.  4^.  Batio 
of  first  average  to  second,  100  to  132. 
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For  the  reasons  now  given  I  have  not  made  use  of  Tables  37 
to  45  in  my  estimate,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and 
twice  for  interpolation,  but  I  have  worked  directly  from  the  actual 
wages  given  in  Table  12  (Vols.  11.,  III.,  and  TV.). 

3.  Methods  by  which  new  results  are  obtained  from  American 
data. — To  find  how  far  the  results  obtained  from  this  report  are 
correct,  when  the  errors  arising  from  the  assumptions  made  are 
to  some  extent  eliminated,  I  have  reworked  the  percentage  in- 
crease from  the  table  of  exhibits.  The  process  is  very  tedious, 
requiring  an  immense  amount  of  numerical  work  ;  I  have  there- 
fore only  carried  it  out  for  the  years  1860  and  1891  ;  for  these 
years  I  have  worked  it  in  four  dififerent  ways.  If  these  ways  give 
results  not  differing  widely  from  each  other  or  from  the  result  in 
the  report,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  errors  involved  in 
each  method  are  small,  and  that  in  the  mass  they  tend  to 
neutralize  each  other. 

(i.)  (a)  In  1860,  according  to  the  pay  sheets,  6,536  persons  in 
the  twenty-one  industries  earned  $7,771.17  per  diem,  an  average 
of  $1.19.  In  1891  8,290  persons  earned  $15,292.90^  per  diem,  an 
average  of  $1.84J.     The  ratio  of  these  averages  is  100  :  155. 

{fi)  In  order  to  test  whether  the  numbers  of  persons  shown  as 
working  in  each  occupation  gave  on  the  whole  true  weights  for 
those  occupations,  and  were  not  tn^re  chance  numbers  in  the 
particular  year  taken,  I  weighted  the  average  wage  in  each  with 
the  mean  of  the  numbers  employed  in  that  occupation  in  1860  and 
1891,  and  found  the  average  wage  in  those  years.  The  ratio  of 
these  averages  is  100  :  160. 

(ii.)  (a)  and  (/8)  Each  of  the  above  processes  was  carried  out 
for  each  industry  separately,  and  the  average  wage  for  each  in- 
dustry found.  These  average  wages  were  weighted  with  the 
number  employed  according  to  the  census,^  and  the  weighted 
averages  taken. 

The  results  obtained  are  : — 


Average  Wage  in 

Percentages. 

1860.                  1891. 

1860.                1891. 

(ii.)  («)      . 

1.        •••    ^A.Of        .••        •••       ^.^x        «••        .1 

100     161 

(ii.)  (fl)      . 

l.uO      A.ltA      ... 

100     167 

From  Table  42    

100     168.6 

Of  these  four  methods  I  hold  that  the  third  [(ii,)  (a)]  is  most 
logical,  though  the  other  three  are  interesting,  and  serve  to  show 

1  The  census  for  1890  was  not  obtainable  for  the  Senate  Report  or  for  this  paper. 
That  for  1880  had  thesefore  to  be  used  for  the  eleven  following  years. 
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the  validity  of  the  figures,  and  the  small  effect  of  the  errors  in- 
volved.  I  will  therefore  restate  the  third  method,  as  it  is  that 
which  I  have  exclusively  employed  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper : — 

The  number  actually  employed  and  the  wages  actually  earned 
per  diem  (according  to  the  pay-sheets)  are  tabulated,  and  the 
average  wage  found  for  each  industry  in  each  year.  Each  of  these 
averages  is  weighted  by  the  corresponding  number  from  the 
census.  The  average  wage  is  then  found  for  each  year  for  the  whole 
group  of  industries.  These  averages  are  reduced  to  percentiles 
of  that  for  1860.  The  numbers  so  found  give  the  most  probable 
course  of  average  wages  through  the  period  considered,  as 
indicated  by  the  whole  body  of  figures. 

4.  The  necessity  of  choosing  the  figures  of  some  industries 
and  rqecUng  those  of  others.— 8o  far  our  results  differ  little 
from  the  figures  of  the  Beport.  In  calculations  of  this  sort  it  is 
really  more  correct  to  give  the  figures  in  round  numbers  (to  the 
nearest  decade)  than  to  give  the  unit ;  and  a  figure  in  the  decimal 
place  is  ridiculous.  Exactness  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  well 
to  indicate  to  what  figure  the  result  may  be  expected  to  be 
correct.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  our  result  is  that  average 
money  wages  increased  in  the  United  States  by  60  or  70  per 
cent,  between  1860  and  1891.  This  statement  includes  all  the 
different  methods  of  estimation. 

In  what  follows,  however,  we  shall  reach  a  lower  figure ;  I 
must  now,  therefore,  be  even  more  careful  to  show  the  reasons 
for  the  difference. 
The  Eeport  contains  figures  for  twenty-one  industries. 
Now  the  figures  for  dry  goods  depend  on  the  wages  of  one 
porter,  four  'salesmen,  and  five  saleswomen ;  those  for  groceries 
on  two  salesmen  and  one  teamster ;  and  we  are  expected  from 
these  scanty  data  to  accept  the  increase  of  wages  of  353,444 
clerks  in  stores,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners   considered !     It    is  hardly  conceivable    that   the 
American  Committee  can  have  found  a  grocer  who  was  such  an 
essence  of  average  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  position  could  be 
multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands  without  producing  any  result. 
If  so  it  was  superfluous  to  have  troubled  about  the  wages  of  1,340 
separate  workers  in  metal ;    two  very  average  workers   (if  the 
phrase  may  pass)  would  have   been   ample.     Similar  remarks 
apply  to  agricultural  implements,  ale,  carriages,  ginghams,  paper, 
rail,  sideivalks,  spice,  and  white-lead  (which  is  made  to  represent 
all  chemicals),  in  all  which  industries  figures  come  from  only  one 
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establishment.     The  following  table  shows  on  what  evidence 
the  figures  for  each  industry  rest. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  Imple- 
ments   

Ale 

Books   

Building  

Carriages 

City  Public  Works... 

Cotton 

Dry  Goods  

Ginghams 

Groceries 

Gas 

Leather  

Lumber 

Metal-workers    

Paper 

Railways 

Sidewalks    

Spice 

Stone  

White  lead 

Wool 


No.  of      I 
Columns  with  I 

^'°-  °^    .  TiWe^s  whosp        different      , 
Establish-   T^^TZlr^'^     headings  in 


No.  of  Em- 


ments 
investi- 
gated. 


1 
1 
3 

23 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

19 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 


wages  are  Table  qr 

entered(average    (^^JIX '^^ 


No.  em- 
ployed in 
1880,  trom 

Census 


Wages  in  1891 

(1860  being 

taken  as  100\ 


By 


of  years  1860     g^Ji^i vfions    (l  -  1000)     ^^^^"^ 
and  1891).        *???__"*  ,  ^^  -  ^'"""^'     of  this 


24 

52 
169 
496 

27 

1,266 

924 

13 

1,023 

5 

461 

66 

28 
1,340 

34 
344 

23 

26 
465 

14 
345 


of  occupa- 
tions). 


5 

5 
14 
25 

4 
17 
76 

3 
30 

2 
15 
16 

5 
36 

7 
11 

4 

5 
13 

4 
43 


Paper. 


5 

16 

73 

655 

50 

32 

170 

353 


5 
30 
31 

115 
21 

236 


33 

3 

117 


127 
203 
158 
166 
201 
150 
152 
222 
181 
200 
164 
111 
184 
141 
155 
158 
203 
113 
176 
123 
161 


From 

Table 

39. 


138 
225 
149 
172 
202 
165 
165 
184 
163 
195 
168 
138 
178 
149 
182 
146 
187 
164 
165 
140 
168 


Leather  only  includes  two  establishments,  and  the  two 
methods  of  estimating  the  change  give  a  difference  of  27  per 
cent.  Lumber  only  includes  two  establishments,  with  five  sub- 
divisions and  twenty-eight  men  between  them. 

Books  includes  only  thirteen  subdivisions,  with  increase  vary- 
ing from  —1  to  -h  143  per  cent.  Of  the  four  gas-works  considered, 
one  establishment  has  only  one  entry;  and  the  four  have  no 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  tjrpical  of  the 
hundreds  of  works  scattered  through  the  States. 

Of  the  remainder,  the  figures  for  City  Public  Works  appeared 
at  first  sight  to  be  sufficient ;  but  I  found  that  the  insertion  or 
rejection  of  a  single  item  made  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
result ;  while  the  different  methods  show  a  difference  of  increase 
of  15  per  cent. 

I  have  kept  the  remaining  five  industries,  viz.  building, 
cotton,  metals,  stone,  and  tcooL  In  each  of  these  cases  we  have 
a  multitude  of  detailed  entries  representing  many  workers.  It  is 
true  that  the  different  establishments  do  not  show  the  same  rate 
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of  increase  ;  but  they  are  all  very  complete  in  themselves.  They 
are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
and  more  detailed  relations  which  I  have  not  space  to  show,  have 
convinced  me  that  they  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  rejected 
industries. 

Gas,  books,  and  city  public  works,  which  have  the  best 
claim  to  be  included,  individually  in  Table  38  and  collectively  by 
my  method  show  an  increase  less  than  the  average,  so  that  their 
exclusion  tends  to  raise  the  resulting  rate  of  increase. 

It  is  found  that,  if  a  diagram  is  drawn,  representing  by 
twenty-two  lines  the  changes  in  the  twenty-one  industries  and 
in  the  average,  many  of  the  lines  diverge  very  far  from  the 
average  line;  and  the  most- divergent  are  precisely  those  for 
which  the  figures  depend  on  insufficient  data. 

The  numbers  employed  in  the  five  trades  selected  form, 
according  to  the  census,  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  included  in  the 
twenty-one  industries. 

5.  Results  for  certain  years  in  the  selected  trades, — I  have 
worked  out  averages,  on  the  method  already  indicated,  for  these 
five  trades  with  the  following  results : — 

[Reduced  to  gold.] 
Relative  wages  in  selected  trades,    1860  =  100. 


Years 

...    1860. 

1872. 

187.S. 

1883. 

1886. 

1891 

Building  ... 

...     100 

...     165 

...     154 

...     155 

...     157     ... 

165 

Metals 

...     100 

...     147 

...     144 

...     139 

...     133     ... 

141 

Stone 

...     100 

...     175 

...     177 

...     156 

...     162     ... 

176 

Cotton 

...     100 

...     149 

..      150 

..     140 

...     139     ... 

152 

Wool 

...     100 

...     137 

...     133 

...     158 

...     154     ... 

161 

When  these  industries  are  combined  the  increase  is  markedly 
diminished,^  as  the   following  table   shows.     To   obtain   a  fair 

^  Illustration  of  the  method  used  from  the  figures  for  1860  and  1891 : — 


1860. 

1891. 

f 

Total 

^ 

\ 

Average 

No.  employed 

paid  in 

Average 
Wage. 

No.  employed     Total 

Average 

Wage 

1860  Census. 

Wages 

1880  Census 

Wage. 

Wage. 

per  diem. 

1  =  1,000. 

per  diem. 

1  =  1,000. 

1  =  1,000. 

1860  =  100. 

] 

I  =  1,000. 

Building... 

$1.67 

X     364     = 

$608 

$2.75 

X      654   = 

$1,798 

165 

Metals 

1.45 

43 

62 

2.05 

114 

234 

141 

Stone  

1.25 

19 

24 

2.20 

33 

73 

176 

Cotton 

.82 

29 

24 

1.25 

170 

213 

152 

Wool 

.86 

23 

20 

1.39 

117 

163     , 

161       ! 

1 

' 

478 

738 

1,088 

2,481 

! 

Combined,  $738  -i-     478  =  $1,543  (average  wage  in  1860). 
$2,481  -^  1,088  =  $2.28    (average  wage  in  1891). 
And  1.543  :  2.28  :  :  100  :  148. 
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figure  for  the  maximum  period  I  have  averaged  the  thre^  years 
1871-3  :— 

Average  gold  wages  in  5  selected  trades,  U.S.A.,  weighted  for  each  year  by  the 
acctial  amount  paid  in  wages  in  each,    1860  =  100. 

Years 1860.  1871-3.  1883.  1886.  1891. 

Relative  wages...     100      ...      148      ...      140      ...       140      ...       148 

The  explanation  of  this  lessened  increase  is,  that  in  this 
group  of  industries  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  low-paid 
textile  trades  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
those  engaged  in  the  more  highly  paid  building  trades. 

The  inclusion  of  railways  would  make  a  slight  difference, 
giving  150  instead  of  148  as  the  relative  wage  for  1891 ;  but  even 
if  we  did  ignore  the  insufficient  evidence  on  which  the  railway 
figures  are  based,  our  general  comparison  would  not  be  furthered, 
for  we  have  no  estimate  of  the  change  in  wages  in  English 
railways. 

I  have  considered  all  the  available  figures  relating  to  com- 
parisons of  wages  at  different  periods  which  are  scattered  through 
the  reports  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  in  various  States.  I  have  not 
space  to  go  into  details  ;  on  the  whole  I  find  that,  but  for  some 
marked  discrepancies,  these  figures  are  fairly  in  agreement  with 
the  resulting  averages  obtained.  The  discrepancies  go  to  show 
that  a  wider  range  of  investigation  is  necessary  to  establish  these 
figures  conclusively ;  but  the  figures  of  the  Bureaux  are  in  no  case 
incompatible  with  the  results  reached. 

6.  Comparison  tvith  English  figures :  its  extent  and  value. — ^The 
number  employed  in  all  occupations  in  the  United  States  in  1880 
was  17,392,000.  Of  these  7,748,000  are  entered  as  farmers, 
planters,  or  agricultural  labourers  ;  leaving  9,644,000  non-agri- 
cultural,^ of  which  1,942,000,  or  20  per  cent.,  are  included  in  the 
industries  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  Eeport,  and  1,088,000,  or 
11  per  cent.,  in  selected  trades — very  meagre  percentages  on 
which  to  base  a  calculation  for  the  whole  sphere  of  industry. 

These  selected  industries  (except  stone)  are,  however,  for- 
tunately included  among  those  for  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
English  figures,  but  in  Great  Britain  they  cover  a  much  greater 
percentage  (perhaps  22  per  cent.)  of  all  occupations. 

We  shall  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  compare  the  wages  of  a 

^  There  is  not  enough  evidence  in  the  Reports  of  the  Labour  Bureaux  on 
agricultural  wages  to  make  it  possible  to  estimate  what  effect  the  inclusion  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  h&ve.  "What  evidence  there  is  goes  without  exception 
towards  showing  that  lip  to  1882  (after  which  I  have  found  no  figures)  agricultural 
wages  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  in  the  selected  trades. 
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large  group  of  tradeis,  similar  in  themselves,  but  not  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  positions  in  the  two  countries ;  and  this 
is  as  far  as  the  statistics  at  present  available  will  allow  us 
to  go. 

Having  limited  our  comparison  to  this  relatively  small  area, 
I  will  now  give  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  within  this  area  it 
is  valid. 

The  figures  I  have  compiled  for  the  United  Kingdom  are 
obtained  from  various  sources  :  from  the  publications  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  chiefly  deal  with  current  wages  at  various 
dates  in  particular  towns,  and  from  Trade  Union  Eeports,  which 
give  figures  relating  to  a  whole  trade,  and  in  other  ways.  As  I 
have  showh,^  the  figures  from  these  widely  different  sources  yield 
in  the  main  the  same  result  when  only  relative  changes  are 
considered. 

My  endeavour  in  dealing  -with  English  wages  was  to  deduce 
from  these  various  sources  the  ratios  of  the  wages  paid  in  an 
(Ordinary  week,  in  times  neither  of  dep^ression  nor  of  inflation,  to 
the  ordinary  workman  in  different  years. 

Except  that  the  American  unit  of  time  is  the  day,  the  results 
from  the  Senate  Eeport  as  I  have  used  it,  lead  to  precisely 
similar  ratios. 

In  both  cases  the  wages  earned  are  weighted  by  the  number 
of  persons  earning  them;  in  the  Senate  report  by  the  actual 
number  on  the  pay-sheets ;  in  the  English  figures  by  the  percentage 
numbers,  roughly  estimated,  in  the  whole  trade.  In  both  cases 
the  average  wages  of  each  trade  are  computed  and  then  weighted 
by  the  numbers  employed  according  to  the  census. 

The  errors  arising  from  biassed  information  or  different 
methods  of  tabulation  are  eliminated  in  the  English  figures  by 
only  admitting  comparisons  of  wages  ^  estikiated  by  similar 
authorities  on  the  same  principles  for  the  same  place.  In  the 
Senate  Eeport  these  errors  do  not  enter ;  for  all  the  figures  are 
obtained  in  the  same  way. 

To  both  cases  apply  the  arguments  ^  which  show  that  errors 
produced  by  inaccurate  weights,  by  erroneous  tabulation,  and 
slight  differences  of  method,  are  small  in  the  gross  in  their  effect 
on  comparisons,  and  tend  to  neutralise  each  other. 

In  both  cases  we  only  deal  with  wages  in  normal  times  paid 
to  the  normal  workman ;  and  both  estimates  are  in  themselves 
deficient  in  that  they  do  not  allow  for  the  influence  of  trades 
which  have  come  into  existence  since  1860 ;  but  this  deficiency 

^  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  section  4,  and  passim,  2  j^  section  5. 
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ivill  perhaps  have  little  effect  when  only  comparative  progress  is 
considered. 

I  exhibited  fully  the  method  by  which  I  obtained  and  collated 
my  figures  in  my  recent  paper.^  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  quote 
results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  rates  of  increase  in  the 
same  trades,  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  two  countries. 
Stone  is  now  left  out,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  does  not  per- 
ceptibly affect  the  result. 


Relative  Money  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Unjted  States  in 

Selected  Trades.*    1860  =  100. 

[All  U.S.  wages  in  gold — not  cntrency.] 


Building 


It 


Metals 


»» 


Cotton 


>» 


Wool 


>» 


Textiles  ' 


...     U.S.  \ 

...      U  .o. 
U.K. 
U.S.  j 
U.K. 

...    U.S.  ! 

U.K. 

U.o.  I 

U.K.  , 

Result  for  the  whole  i 

group* ...     U.S. 

I 


>» 


»> 


1S60. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  , 

100 

100  I 

100^ 

100  ; 

100 
100 


1871-78. 

1874. 

161 

— 

126 

145 

— 

128 

148 

148 

185 

121 

143 

— . 

— 

141 

148    I     — 
—         134 


120  » 


1 
155 

125 

125 

139 

118 

124 

140 

134 

146 

— 

158 

126 

120 

— 

147 

132 

140 

124 » 
128 


139 
133 


1879.   1S80.  ;  1883.  I  1886. 


157 
126 
133 
121 
139 
155 
154 
115 
145 
143 

189 
131 


r 


1891. 


165  T 

128  i 

141 

125 

152' 

176^ 

161 

115, 

156 

160 

148 
138 


The  most  striking  features  of  this  table  are  the  same  for  both 
countries.  Generally  speaking,  money  wages  rose  from  1860  to  a 
maximum  in  1872, 1873,  or  1874,  then  fell  to  a  minimum  in  1879  or 
1880,  but  were  still  higher  than  in  1860.  They  then  rose  to  a  less 
pronounced  maximum  in  1883,  and  after  a  check  continued  to 
rise  till  in  1891  they  reached  their  maximum  of  1872-4.  In  both 
countries  wages  in  wool  factories  followed   a  different  course, 

^  Id.  viz.  R.  S.  S.  Journal^  June,  1895. 

'  Figures  for  U.K.  are  from  Table  3  loc.  cit.  The  last  line  here  is  compiled 
from  Table  Y.  by  leaving  out  agriculture,  mining,  seamen,  and  gas  in  calculating 
the  final  line. 

s  Cotton  and  wool  combined  for  U.S.    Jute  and  fiax  included  for  U.K. 

*  Not  the  average  of  the  percentages  in  the  former  lines  ;  but  obtained  in  both 
cases  by  the  method  indicated  above,  from  the  total  wages  paid  in  each  trade,  thus 
allowing  for  the  different  levels  of  wages  in  different  trades. 

^  These  figures  are  obtained  by  interpolation  from  Table  45  of  the  Senate 
Report.  The  figures  in  this  line  for  1883,  1886,  and  1891,  are  respectively  20,  17, 
and  20  less  than  the  corresponding  figures  in  that  table.  120  is  19  less  than  the 
jninimum  figure — that  for  1879— and  124  is  19  less  than  that  for  1880. 
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showing  in  fingland  «n  increase  far  belQW  .the  average.  In 
England  wages  in  the  building  trades  show  little  advance  since 
1873.  This  general  resemblance'  is  y^ry  j^emarkable,  especially 
the  approximate  equsJity  of  money  wages  m  1873  and  1891  in  both 
countries.  It  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  intermediate  figures,  and 
hj  Table  45  of  the  Senate  Beport.  Indeed*  our  conclusions  so 
far  would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  accepted  the  figures  of 

i>hat  report  in  ft)^.       ,  .  

7.  Correction  for  changes  in  purchasing  power,— We  now  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  States 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  here  we  must  tread  carefully 
on  dangerous  ground. 

(a)  In  England  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  Sauerbeck's  index 
numbers.  If  a  similar  calculation  of  wholesale  prices  had  been 
made  for  the  United  States,  the  comparison  could  at  once  have 
been  made.  The  column  in  the  table  of  relative  prices,  giving  '  all 
articles  simply  averaged,'  ^  is  the  nearest  in  method  to  Sauerbeck's, 
and  is  of  some  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  though  the  articles 
are  not  selected  on  the  same  principles. 

(J3)  In  the  Senate  Report  prices  of  223  articles  are  given  for 
series  of  years,  and  are  grouped  under  eight  headings ;  the  im- 
portance of  each  group  is  estimated  by  means  of  an  '  exhaustive 
examination  made  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  articles  of 
consumption  enter  into  the  budgets  of  families.''    The  relative 
price  for  each  group  is  given  its  importance  in  the  total  according 
to  this  examination ;  and  so  the  relative  prices  in  each  year  are 
computed.    If  any  similar  calculation  had  been  made  in  England ^ 
we  should  have  a  logical  basis  of  comparison.    As  it  is,  we  must 
combine  the  methods  by  massing  Sauerbeck's  numbers  *  in  the 
same  groups  as  the  American  prices,  and  calculating  an  index- 
number  on    the   Araerican    consumption    basis.      This  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,   but   there   are   no  sufl&cient  English  tables 
of  consumption ;  and  while  the  resulting  error  is  probably  not 
very  great,  we  get   no  obvious  bias  in  any  direction,  and  the 
prices   are    comparable  on   whatever  systematic   method    they 
are  weighted.*    The  resulting  index-numbers  are  shown  in  the 
next  table. 

(7)  A  further  set  of  comparable  index-numbers  is  compiled 

*  Senate  Report j  vol.  i.  p.  9.  ^  Id.  p.  8. 

*  This  is  done  in  the  Senate  Report,  pp.  255,  256.    The  figures  needed  only  a 
little  re-arrangement. 

*  The  American  table  of  consumption  {id.  p.  256)  is  :— Meat,  17-5  ;   other  food» 
'  42*2 ;   clothing,  22*3 ;   fuel,  7*3 ;   all  other  expenses,  10*7  %  of  total  expenditure 

rent  and  certain  other  items  regarded  as  fixed  being  excluded  from  total. 
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in  the  report.^  Twenty-one  groups  of  articles  are  selected  from 
the  Economist  price  lists,  and  twenty-two  similar  groups  are 
compiled  from  the  price  lists  in  the  Senate  Report,  The  arith- 
metic average  of  the  changes  of  price  is  taken  in  each  case,  and  a 
set  of  index-numbers  for  both  countries  thus  compiled.  The 
three  sets  of  index-numbers  are  as  follow  :  — 


■   ■  ■  ■  1 

(«) 

1 

1)                    ; 

(7) 

1 

I 

- 

Sauerbeck's 

All  Articles 

Numbers 

Average  of  21 

Articles  from 

EeonomUt 

Price  Lists. 

U.K. 

All  Articles 

Sauerbeck's 

weighted      i 

grouped  and  j 

22  Articles 

, 

simply 
averaged. 

Index- 
.    numbers. 

.  on  American 
Consumption 

weighted 
on  American 

ftt)m  U.S. 
Price  Lists. 

, 

U.S.  (gold). 

U.K. 

Basis. 

Consumption 

U.S.  (gold). 

1 

U.S.  (gold). 

Basis. 

U.K. 

1 

1860... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1871-3 

124        1 

108 

!         120 

111 

122 

108 

1874... ; 

119-4     ; 

103 

116-6 

109 

112-6 

110-2 

1879... 

96-6 

84 

96 

89 

86-7 

80-7 

1  1880... 

106-9 

89 

104-9 

93 

100-5 

92-2 

1883... 

106 

83 

106-6 

88 

89-1 

;           64-6 

1886... 

91-9 

70 

93-4 

73 

80-4 

;         73-3 

1891... 

1 

92-2 

73 

94-4 

78 

83-4 

81 

Correcting  the  figures  we  obtained  for  relative  money  wages 
by  these  index-numbers,  we  deduce  the  following  table  showing 
the  relative  changes  in  real  wages,  according  to  the  three  ways 
of  calculating  index-numbers  : — 

Relative  changes  in  real  wages  in  selected  trades  in  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  (1860  =  1(X)),  change  in  purchasing  power  being  reckoned  on  three 
different  methods. 


Year, 


1860  ... 
1871-3.. 
1874-'... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 
1883  ... 
1886  ... 
1891  ... 


Money  Wages. 


U.S.  U.K. 
100  100 
148  — 
—  !  134 
120 
124 
139 
139 
148 


a. 

Corrected  by 

Simple  Average  of 

Prices. 


U.S. 
100 
119 


124 

128 

116    1 

133 

131 

131 

161 

138 

160 

• 

• 

U.K. 
100 

130 

144 
160 
187 
189 


Real  Wagrs. 


/8. 
Prices  weighted  on 
American  Con- 
sumption Basis. 


U.S. 
100 
123 

126 
119 
130 
149 
167 


U.K. 
100 

123 

138 
161 
179 
177 


Simple  Average  of 

Prices  given  in 

EeonomUt. 


U.S. 
100 
121 

138 
123 
166 
173 
177 


U.K. 
100 


121 

139 
157 
179 
170 


.     i  Id.  p.  336. 

2  1871-3  is  taken  for  U.S.,  and  1874  for  U.K.,  simply  because  the  maximmri 
figures  for  U.S.  are  in  years  1871-3,  while  the  maximum  figure  I  found  for  U.K. 
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* 

The  diflference  in  these  index-numbers  is  mainly  due  to  the 
varying  proportions  assigned  to  food  and  to  *  sundries.*  In 
Sauerbeck's  figures  food  prices  represent  43'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  prices  considered,  and  the  index-number  for  food  is 
80'4;  while  sundries  represent  29*6  per  cent,  of  total,  with  index- 
number  65*3.  On  the.  American  consumption  basis,  food  is  59*7 
per  cent,  of  total,  with  index-number  103*9  ;  while  *  sundries  *  is 
only  10'7  per  cent.,  with  index-number  95*3.  In  the  selected 
Economist  prices  food  accounts  for  24  per  cent,  only,  sundries  for 
33  per  cent.,  the  index-numbers  for  food  being  about  98  for  the 
States,  and  82  for  England. 

These  twenty-one^  Economist  prices  are  the  result  of  an 
almost  random  selection,  being  merely  the  prices  of  those  articles 
for  which  quotations  can  be  found  in  the  States,  England,  Ham- 
burg, and  France ;  the  index-numbers  based  on  them  must,  I 
think,  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  other  series.  The  general 
results  shown  in  the  first  and  second  series  (a  and  /3)  nearly 
agree.  Since  the  second,  that  on  the  consumption  basis,  is  the 
one  used  in  the  Senate  Beport,  and  shows  also  American  wages 
in  a  more  favourable  light  relatively  to  EngUsh  than  the  first, 
I  will  base  my  conclusions  chiefly  on  the  figures  in  the  columns 
depending  on  it. 

8.  Besults, — In  both  countries  real  wages  rose  some  20  per 
c^nt.  between  1860  and  the  maximum  period,  1871-4 ;  money 
wages  rose  50  per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  and  between  30 
and  40  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  period. 
The  rise  in  real  wages  was  checked  in  1879-80  in  the  States, 
but  continued  with  little  interruption  in  England ;  money  wages 
fell  to  a  minimum  in  1879-80  in  both  countries.  After  1880 
money  wages  rose  continuously  (with  a  check  in  1886)  till  1891, 
and  real  wages  rose  more  rapidly  in  both  countries.  In  England, 
from  the  table  here  given,  real  wages  appear  to  have  been 
stationary  since  1886,  but  when  other  trades  are  included,^  it  is 
found  that  the  rise  has  been  continuous.  In  both  countries 
money  wages  were  at  much  the  same  level  in  1873  and  1891,  this 
level  being  relatively  higher  in  the  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  both  countries  real  wages  were  higher  in  1891 
than  in  1873,  and,  when  purchasing  power  is  thus  taken  into 

was  for  1874.  This  figure  for  U.K.,  however,  really  represents  in  my  original  work  the 
average  of  the  two  or  three  years  of  highest  wages.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
minimum  period  1879-80. 

^  Viz.  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wheat,  meats,  silk,  flax,  wool,  oils,  timber^ 
tallow,  leather,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cotton  (twice),  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth. 

'^  Wages  in  United  Kingdom^  Tables  3,  5  and  7. 
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consideration,  the  increase  in  the  whole  period  is  found  to  be  the 
greater  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  relative  height  attained 
cannot  be  estimated  exactly,  but  our  figures  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  real  wages  increased  about  60  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  70  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
between  the  years  1860  and  1891. 

These  conclusions  only  apply  to  the  limited  area  of  industry 
which  we  have  now  been  considering.  In  the  wider  estimate 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  for  the  United  Kingdom,  I  find  an 
increase  of  90  per  cent,  in  the  period.  The  inclusion  of  agricul- 
ture has  little  effect  on  the  result  for  England,  but  when  dealing 
with  the  United  States  agricultural  wages  form  an  important 

« 

though  unknown  factor. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY 


REVIEWS 

Life  of  Adam  Smth.   By  John  Bae.    (London :  Macmillan 
Co.    1895.) 

.It  is  a  tiiigiilar  eJicnniBtftnee  that  a  century  should  haya  passed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  without  seeing  the  production 
of  a  life  of  its  great  author  of  more  than  meagre  dimensions.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Bae  points  out  in  his  Ptefece,  no  considerable  additions  have 
been  made  by  later  biographers  to  the  brief,  though  suggestive,  memoir 
first  written  by  Dogald  Stewart  in  1793,  and  published,  with  illustra- 
tive notes,  in  1810.  The  reason  for  this — ^perhaps  the  most  notable — 
omission  in  biographical  literature,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  decline 
in  the  fame  of  Adam  Smith  himself,  or  in  the  influence  exerted  by  his 
speculations  alike  on  the  development  of  thought  and  the  conduct  of 
aflEurs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  ^philosophical  treatise 
which  has  produced  more  important  or  permanent  results  in  practice  ; 
and,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  its  power  has  grown  greater  rather 
than  less.  Nor  has  time  robbed  the  book  of  its  unique  pre-eminence 
in  economic  writing,  and  every  fresh  generation  of  English  students 
turns  again  to  its  pages,  only  to  be  again  surprised  at  their  freshness 
and  fulness.  The  immortality  of  the  book — a  rare  quality  in  general, 
and  still  more  in  specially  economic,  literature — has  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  author  with  such  vitality  that  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  forget  that  it  was  written,  and  that  he  died,  more  than  a 
century  ago.  In  the  interval,  however,  as  Mr.  Eae  observes,  *  many 
particulars  about  Adam  Smith  and  a  number  of  his  letters  have  inci- 
dentally and  by  very  scattered  channels  foimd  their  way  into  print ; ' 
and  within  the  last  few  years  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to 
bibliography  has  been  made  in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue  of  his  library, 
edited  by  Mr.  Bonar. 

The  time,  therefore,  was  opportune  for  the  production  of  a  bio- 
graphy which  would  include  the  new  material,  and  be  executed  on  a 
scale  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  its  subject ;  and,  if  Mr.  Eae 
will  allow  us  to  say  so,  with  the  hour  has  come  the  man.  The  vigil- 
ance with  which  every  illustrative  piece  of  information  has  been 
gathered  from  every  likely  quarter,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
skill  with  which  it  has  been  pieced  together  into  [a  connected  narra- 
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tive.  The  material  even  now  is  somewhat  scanty,  for  the  life  of  Adam 
Smith  was  after  all  not  very  eventful ;  but  Mr.  Rae  has  enabled  us  to 
call  up  a  picture  of  the  exact  surroundings  in  which  he  moved,  of  the 
particular  individuals  and  circumstances  with  which  he  came  into  con- 
tact, and  to  reproduce  in  our  imaginations  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  most  interesting  and  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  economic 
thought.  Under  his  skilful  guidance  we  follow  Adam  Smith  from  Kirk- 
caldy  to  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  we  note  how  he  was  influenced  as  he 
passed  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  We  trace  the  growth  of  his  early 
reputation  as  Lecturer  and  Professor,  and  then  as  Moral  Philosopher. 
-We  observe  him  moving  in  mercantile  circles  at  Glasgow,  and  in  literary 
and  philosophical  society  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  while  the  ideas, 
which  were  afterwards  to  take  formsil  shape,  were  germinating  in  his 
mind.  We  follow  him  on  his  foreign  travels  and  watch  him  in  his 
intercourse  with  French  Economisies  and  litUrateurs,  We  see  him 
settled  at  Kirkcaldy  engaged  on  his  great  work,  and  we  note  the  repute 
which  it  won  immediately,  and  the  subsequent  fame  and  success  which 
attended  its  author.  The  careful  reader  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
will  not  fail  to  detect  in  scattered  passages  of  that  book  certain 
autobiographical  hints,  and  will  be  able  to  construct  from  its  pages 
some  conception  of  the  disposition  and  character  of  its  author.  But 
Mr.  Eae  has  filled  in  the  outlines,  and  produced  a  more  complete 
portrait ;  and  the  samples  of  correspondence,  which  he  has  sup- 
plied, add  touches,  so  to  say,  from  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith  him- 
self. The  delicate  and  penetrating  irony,  which  is  continually  appearing 
in  some  shrewd  reflection  on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  men,  the 
ardent  and  persistent  zeal  with  which  some  project  of  beneficial  reform 
is  pursued,  the  affectionate  warmth  tvhioh  is  lavished  on  objects  of 
approval,  are  evident  to  him  who  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  ;  but  the  impression  will,  certainly  be  deepened  by 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Eae's  biography. 

On  two  important  points  he  has  vindicated  the  reputation  of  Adam 
Smith  from  charges  brought  against  it.  Stories  of  his  absent-minded- 
ness are  not  uncommon,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of 
Mr.  Bae's  diligence  is  to  be  found  in  the  manifest  pains  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  truth  or  falsehood  of  tales  like  these,  which  have 
been  accepted  without  any  x^areful  examination  of  <the  charcuster  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based.^  Of  the  existence  of  this  defect  of 
absent-mindedness  little  doubt' can  be  entertained;  but  the  inference 
sometimes  drawn,. that  Ad^m  Smith- was  an  abstract  philosopher^  with 
little  taste  and  less  capacity  for  practical  affairs,  if  it>  could  stand  the 
test  of  acquaintance  with  the  evident  interest  in  matters  of  practice 
shown  on  most  of  the  pages  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  a  practical  instinct  betrayed  in  many  a  shrewd  remark,  is  cer- 
tainly shaken  by  facts  recorded  in  Mr.  Bae's  Life,  The  large  share 
spontaneously  given  to  Adam  Smith  in  the  practical  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  his  selection  as  the  suitable 
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trayelling  tutor  for  the  young  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  by  so  thorough  a 
man  of  the  world  as  Tpwnsbend,  and  the  suocess  with  which  he  dis- 
oharged  this  important  mission,  certainly  do  not  point  to  any  great 
lack  of  practical  capacity. 

The  othec  particular,  in  which  Mr.  Bae  vindicates  the  fame  of  Adam 
Smith  from  charges  brought  against  it,  is  of  greater  significance. 
Now  and  again  whispers  have  been  raised  in  economic  circles  of 
Buspidons  of  plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  a  want  o{  proper  acknowledg- 
ment of  sources  of  information.  These  charges  have  been  partly,  no 
doubt,  a  reaction  from  the  once  established  tradition  that  Economics 
began  with  Adam  Smith.  That  tradition  has  given  way  before  histo* 
rical  research,  and  Adam  Smith  himself  might  have  partly  furnished  th^ 
means  for  its  refutation  in  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  Quesnay 
and  the  Frencdi  Physiocrats.  But  we  have  always  felt  that  .these 
charges  deserved  to  be  mentioned  only  in  stealthy  whispers  and  with 
bated  breath,  and  that  the  patent  merits  of  Adam  Smith  should  have 
sufBced  to  preserve  him  from  injury.  Mr.  Bae,  however,  adduces 
some  important  considerationa  which  bear  oi^  the  matter.  The 
early  influence  of  Hutcheson,  whose  pupil  Adam  Smith  was,  the.  anti- 
cipations of  his  own  later  views,  which  are  to  be  found  in  lectures 
given  by  him  at  Glasgow  before  Quesnay  had  published  at  all^  the 
shape  which  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  already  taken  in  his  own.njind 
before  he  discussed  his  scheme  of  doctrine  with  his  Paris  jriends,^  are 
ftignificant  points  to  which  Mr.  Bae  accords  a  just  emphasis ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  statement  that  Adam  Smith  borrowed  from  Turgo^,  he 
argues  that  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  he  gave  to  Turgot  as  tluit 
Turgot  gave  to  him.  Charges  of  plagiarism  indeed  are  easy  to 
make  and  difficult  to  refute ;  for  the  same  subject  may  present  itself 
in  a  similar  guise  to  independent  minds,  and  it  is  proverbially  hard  to 
prove  a  negative.  The  qne  circumstance  suggests  the  charge,  the 
other  shows  that  it  is  not  easy  to  rebut. 

In  these  two  respects  at  least  Mr.  Bae  has  contributed  new  infor- 
mation, and  he  has  presented  the  old  in  a  fresh  and  attractive  form. 
He  has  thereby  rendered  a  great  service  to  Economics,  for  which  he 
will  find  ample  reward  in  the  pious  gratitude  of  generations  of  students 
who  preserve  an  affection  for  Adam  Smith,  which  has  survived 
assaults  in  the  past,  and  will,  we  are  confident,  surmount  attacks  in 
the  future.  He  has  spared  neither  time  nor  skill  in  rendering  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  most  memorable  name  in  economic  literature, 
and  by  doing  so  he  has  removed  a  standing  reproach  and  supplied  a 
notable  omission. 

L.  L.  Pbige 
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Indian  Polity :  A  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  hidia. 
By  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B.^  M.P.  Third 
Edition.     (London  i  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1894.) 

•  ■'  ■         1"  ^  'i  .  J '-...-■   ' 

A  MELANCHOLY  Interest  attaches  to  this  book  ;  for  since  it  was  pub- 
lished death  has  removed  the  author.  Originally  issued  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  reproduced  last  year  in  so  changed  a 
shape  that,  as  Sir  George  Chesney  remarked  in  his  Preface,  with  the 
exception  of  the  historical  introduction  contained  in  the  second  chapter, 
it  had  been  *  re-written  throughout.'  During  the  interval  the  author 
had  enjoyed  the  rare  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  many  of  the  reforms  advocated  in  the  earlier  editions.  The 
book,  as  it  now  stands,  is  indisputably  the  best  review  that  we  know 
of  the  system  of  adnunistration  in  India.  The  personal  experience  of 
the  author  has  enabled  him  to  write  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  been 
behind  the  scenes,  and  the  Uterary  skill,  with  which  readers  of  his 
lighter  productions  are  familiar,  serves  to  render  eminently  readable 
what  might  otherwise  seem  a  dry  account  of  administrative  detail, 
while  his  keen  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  system,  where  im- 
provement is  still  needed,  gives  a  central  purpose  and  consistent 
aim  to  the  book.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected  by  a  captious  critic 
that  a  disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  military  topics,  but,  if  there 
be  some  want  of  proportion  here,  it  may  be  readily  excused  on  the 
ground  of  the  tastes  and  training  of  the  author.  For  any  one,  who 
desires  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  insight  into  what  may  not  unfairly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  testimony  to  the  practical 
capacities  of  Englishmen,  the  book  may  be  unhesitatingly  recommended. 
And  there  are  few  problems  of  government  which  are  more  full  of  in- 
terest for  the  economic  student  than  those  connected  with  Indian  ad- 
ministration. The  preservation  in  the  East  of  what  appears,  in  broad 
outline  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  the  primitive  condition  of  the  West^^ 
offers  a  wide  field,  which  has  been  diligently  worked,  for  the  exploratioi^ 
of  the  economic  historian ;  and  the  analytical  economist  may  tra^e 
the  operation  of  motives,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  in  modifying  and 
transforming  this  older  economy.  A  process  of  adaeration,  as  it  is 
called,  is  for  instance,  we  are  told,  even  now  taking  the  place  in  many 
parts  of  India  of  a  primitive  system  of  barter;  and  the  introduction  of 
a  money-economy  may  well  produce  results  in  the  East  analogous  to, 
and  yet  different  from,  those  of  which  there  are  historical  records  in 
the  West.  The  position  of  the  Government  as  landlprd,  carrying  out  ex- 
tensive works  of  improvement,  in  irrigation  and  in  railway  construction, 
is  also  one  of  great  significance,  and,  in  view  of  recent  discussions  on 
land  nationalisation,  is  not  iminstructive.  Nor  can  the  economist 
afford  to  neglect  the  question — so  full  of  melancholy  and  even  of  critical 
interest — of  the  fall  in  exchange.  In  order  to  reach  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  these  special  questions  he  needs  a  general  acquaint- 
ance  with    the   system  of    Indian   administration ,   and  this  general 
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aeqnamtanoe,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  this  special  information,  he 

can  obtain  nowhere  more  ajgreeaUy  and  more  authoritatively  than  in 

Sir  Qebrge  Chesney's  Indian  Polity*    For  this  reason,  if  .for  no  other, 

it  should  find  a,  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  economic  student. 

L.  L.  Price 

_  .     .  .  • 

Outlines  of  English  Industrial  History.  By  W.  Cunningham^ 
D.p.,  and  Ellen  A.  McAbthub.  (Cambridge:  The  Uni- 
vertaity  Press:    1895.)  r 

TiaiB  admirable  little  book  fills  a  gap  which  has  long  remained 
open  in  economic  literature.  The  fresh  and  active  interest  which  has 
of  recent  years  been  awakened  in  economic  history,  has  resulted  in.  the 
modification  of  some  traditioniid  views  and  in  the  discovery  of  new  in- 
formation. There  are  still,  it  is  true,  as  the  authors  of  this  book 
indicate  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  their  narrative,  points  on 
which  considerable  doubt  is  felt,  and  there  are  also  not  a  few  quarters 
which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.  But  material  has  been 
already  accumulated  of  abimdant  interest;  and,  if  the  byways  are 
not  Mitirely  familiar,  and  may  conceivably  conduct  to  important 
discoveries,  the  highways  have  at  least  been  so  accurately  surveyed 
that  the  results  afford  a  reliable  conspectus  of  the  general  lie  of  the 
country.  Such  a  conspectus  is  presented  in  this  book.  Within  the 
comparatively  compact  dimensions  of  about  two  hundred '  and  fifty 
pages  the  authors  have  compressed  an  adequate  account  of  the 
economic  history  of  England.  We  do  not  think  that  any  topic  of 
the  first  importance  has  been  omitted,  and  yet  the  tale  is  readable,  and 
the  picture  carried  away  is  likely  to  remain  impressed  on  the  mind. 
Disputed  points  are  not,  indeed,  ignored,  but  the  authors  are  content  to 
present  such  general  conclusions  upon  them  as  seem  to  be  tolerably 
certain,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  origin  of  the  manor  and  the  position 
of  the  craft-guildsr  And  they  have  managed  with  no  little  skill  to 
impart  a  consecutive  character  to  their  history.  'In  the  opening 
chapters,'  as  they  state,  '  attention  is  called  to  two  elements  which  are 
involved  in  all  material  progress' — in  the  first  to  the  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  English  race,  and  in  the  second  to  the  physical  sur« 
roundings  in  and  on  which  it  has  worked.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  the  history  of  early  self -sufficing  independence  is  traced  in  the 
manors  and  the  towns  until,  with  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.,  we  pass  in 
the  fifth  chapter  to  the  beginnings  of  a  national  economic  life.  The 
steady  development  into  a  definite  creed  of  the  ideas,  which  underlay 
what  is  known  as  the  mercantile  system,  is  traced  in  the  next  chapter. 
That  system,  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously j  aimed  at  power 
rather  than  plenty,  is  evident  in  the  growth  of  national  organisation, 
directed  to  certain  main  l^bjects — that  of  an  abundant  food  supply  to 
maintain  a  numerous  population,  from  which  armies  and  navies  could 
be  equipped;   that  of  a  sufficient  store  of  money  or  treasure  to  meet 
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emergencies,  accumulated  by  the  encouragement  and  special  direction  o{ 
trade  and  industry;  and  lastly,  but  not  least  importantly,  that  of  a  peculiar 
development  of  shipping.  In  the  concluding  chapters  the  gradual  over- 
throw of  the  mercantilist  ideas,  and  the  genesis  and  growth  oi  the 
modem  system,  are  traced  with  their  effects  on  the  different  depart- 
ments of  economic  life,  on  the  use  of  money  and  finance,  on  agricul* 
ture  and  on  manufacture,  together  with  that  industrial  revolution  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  opening  of  the  present,  century. 
We  are  confident  that  these  Outlines  will  meet  with  wide  and  grateful 
recognition ;  and  we  are  no  less  confident  that  the  student,  who  has 
begun  with  them  as  an  elementary  text-book,  will  feel  the  stimulus  .the 
authors  are  desirous  to  apply,  and  enlarge  the  studies  he  has  so 
happily  commenced. 

L,  L.  Price 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Labour  Latcs.  By  G.  Howell.  Third 
Edition.     (London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1895.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  useful  publication.  The  earlier  editions 
are,  Mr.  Howell  states  in  his  Preface,  out  of  print ;  and  for  that  reason 
alone  a  new  edition  was  demanded.  It  was  also  demanded  by  important 
changes  in  the  law,  which  are  not,  however,  so  important  as  what  Mr, 
Howell  justly  terms  the  *  marvellous '  change  in  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  trade  unions  and  labour.  *  Every  phase  of  labour  is  now,'  he 
remarks,  *  considered  and  dealt  with  from  the  trade -union  standpoint.' 
This  remark  may  serve  to  explain  the  limitations  of  the  book.  It  is 
written,  not  for  the  professional  lawyer,  but  for  the  employer  and 
employed,  and  perhaps,  we  may  add  with  a  further  limitation,  it  is 
primarily  intended  for  the  trade-union  ofi&cial.  The  title  might  perhaps 
suggest  the  inclusion  of  some  topics  which  are  excluded ;  but  the 
omission  is  explained  when  we  remember  the  special  object  which  the 
book  is  intended  to  serve.  For  this  object  it  is  well  designed.  Mr. 
Howell  speaks  with  the  authority  of  personal  experience,  and  his 
diligence  in  consulting  the  text  of  the  various  acts  to  which  he  refers 
is  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  pains  in  endeavouring  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  his  readers, 

L.  L.  Price 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.  Edited  by  Charles 
Booth.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895.     Pp.  416  &  383.    75.  6d.  per  vol.) 

In  his  two  new  volumes  Mr.  Booth  and  his  assistants  deal  with 
'  population  classified  by  trades,'  the  1891  census  figures  being  now  avail- 
able and  forming  the  basis  of  the  investigation.  In  his  earlier  volumes 
the  classification  *  was  based  on  opinion  only — that  is,  on  the  impression 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  School  Board  visitors  and  others  by  what  they 
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hud  seen  or  heard  as  to  the  position  in  the  scale  of  comfort  of  the  people 
atnong  whom  they  lived  and  worked . '  On  the  present  occasion  the  method 
adopted  is  as  follows  :  ^  So  far  as  the  population  are  living  in  less  than 
five  rooms  per  family,  the  classification  is  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  to  each  room ;  so  far  as  they  are  employers  of  domestic  indoor 
servants,  it  rests  on  the  number  of  persons  served  to  each  servant ; 
while  those  who  live  in  five  or  more  rooms,  but  keep  no  servants,  form 
a  central  class/  Here,  says  Mr.  Booth,  we  have  a  classification 
'  based  on  a  direct  enumeration  of  the  facts.'  This  implies,  of  course, 
that  the  facts  enumerated  are  true  test  facts  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
are.  There  are,  certainly,  some  persons,  whose  work  is  in  a  central, 
and  therefore  an  expensive,  neighbourhood,  and  who  must  live  near 
their  work,  and  these  people  (e.g,  theatrical  wig-makers  around 
Drury  Lane)  are  a  great  deal  better  off  than  they  would  appear 
to  be,  if  we  judged  solely  by  the  miserably  cramped  accommodation 
which  they  have  to  put  up  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees 
of  factories  in  outlying  and  comparatively  low-rented  districts, 
especially  those  .with  a  good  train  or  tram  service,  are  often 
in  much  less  comfortable  circumstances  than  might  be  expected,  if  we 
regarded  only  the  fact  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  fair  number  of 
rooms.  But,  speaking  broadly,  we  can  set  off  one  of  these  exceptional 
sets  of  people  against  the  other.  So,  again,  as  to  the  keeping  of 
seryants  ;  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  families  in  by  no  means 
poor  circumstances,  who  will  keep  no  servant,  because  there  are  grown- 
up daughters  to  do  the  house-work  ;  and  there  will  be  cases  in  which 
quite  poor  people  manage  to  keep  some  sort  of  servant — e.g.,  where  a 
woman  with  children  is  out  at  work  all  day,  and  cannot  do  without 
some  sort  of  baby-tender.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Booth  seems  right 
in  considering  the  number  of  servants  kept  to  be  one  of  those  *  simple 
facts  by  which  the  position  and  manner  of  life  of  each  family  could  be 
measured.* 

To  turn  back  to  the  number  of  rooms  test,  it  is  of  much  interest  to 
observe  to  how  great  an  extent  the  results  obtained  by  the  application 
of  this  criterion  coincide  with  those  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Booth  on  the  basis 
of  the  impressions  formed  by  the  School  Board  visitors.  Mr.  Booth's 
earlier  analysis  divided  the  population  of  London  into  30*7  per  cent, 
living  *  in  poverty '  and  69-3  per  cent,  living  *  in  comfort  *  ;  while  his  new 
classification  shows  315  per  cent.  *  crowded,'  and  685  per  cent.  *not 
crowded,'  those  persons  being  reckoned  as  *  crowded  '  who  live  *  three  or 
more  per  room,*  or  *  two  and  undet  three  per  room,'  or  who  inhabit 
*  common  lodging-houses,  etc'  This  coincidence  of  results  obtained  by 
different  methods  appears  to  prove  the  unsoundness  of  the  criticism 
originally  passed  upon  Mr.  Booth's  first  set  of  figures  by  those  who 
declared  that  the  School  Board  visitors,  constantly  coming  across  the 
parade  of  destitution  on  the  part  of  parents  anxious  to  make  them- 
selves out  proper  persons  to  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  school-fees, 
were  certain  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  prevalence  of  poverty 
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It  may  be  that  some  of  the  visitors  were  biassed  in  this  direction  ;  but 
perhaps  others,  after  finding  out  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  some 
cases,  became  unduly  sceptical,  and  disbelieved  some  well-founded  tales 
of  distress.  In  this  way,  as  often  happens  where  statistics  cover  a  large 
field,  the  tendency  will  have  been  for  erroneous  enumeration  with  a 
bias  in  one  direction  to  be  counter-balanced  by  inaccurate  enumeration 
with  an  exactly  opposite  bias. 

Considerations  of  space  make  it  impracticable  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  results  given  by  Mr,  Booth's  previous  classification 
and  those  yielded  by  the  servant-keeping  test  now  applied.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  London  population  is  divided  into  80  1  per 
cent,  who  keep  no  servants,  11'3  per  cent,  who  keep  servants,  4*9  per 
cent,  who  are  themselves  servants,  and  3*7  per  cent,  who  are  *  inmates 
of  institutions,  etc' ;  that  in  those  cases  in  which  servants  are  kept, 
those  in  which  one  servant  waits  upon  four  or  more  persons  form  5*5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  those  in  which  the  servants  are  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  the  persons  served  form  0*3  per  cent. ;  while  class  h,  which 
includes  '  families  of  one  or  two  persons  with  six  servants,  one,  two, 
or  three  persons  with  seven  servants,  and  all  families  with  more  than 
eight  servants  where  the  family  are  less  in  number  than  the  servants,' 
amounts  to  O'l  per  cent,  of  the  totaL 

The  tests  thus  applied  to  discover  the  relative  standard  of  comfort 
prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  taken  in  the  mass, 
Mr.  Booth  applies  also  to  the  various  sections  of  this  population, 
classed  according  to  occupation,  the  analysis  of  the  figures  in  each  case 
being  accompanied  by  copious  information  as  to  the  conditions  of 
employment.  The  industries  dealt  with  in  the  volumes  now  under 
review  and  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  various  articles  are  as 
follows : — The  building  trades  (Ernest  Aves);  wood-workers,  comprising 
cabinet-makers  (G.  E.  Arkell  and  G.  H.  Duckworth),  carriage-builders 
(Esme  Howard),  coopers,  and  shipwrights  (G.  H.  Duckworth);  metal- 
workers, including  those  engaged  in  engineering,  iron-shipbuilding  and 
boiler-making,  blacksmiths,  and  other  workers  in  iron  and  steel  (Jesse 
Argyle),  and  workers  in  other  metals  (G.  H.  Duckworth) ;  jewellers, 
gold  and  silversmiths,  makers  of  watches  and  clocks  (G.  H.  Duckworth); 
makers  of  musical  instruments,  fishing  tackle,  and  toys  (Esme  Howard); 
'  sundry  manufactures,'  which  include  glass  and  earthenware,  and 
chemicals  (Esme  Howard),  soap,  candles,  glue,  etc.,  leather  dressing, 
etc.,  saddlery  and  harness  (G.  H.  Duckworth),  and  brushes  and  combs 
(Esme  Howard) ;  printing  and  paper  trades  (G.  E.  Arkell) ;  and  the 
textile  trades,  divided  into  silk  and  woollen  goods  (Jesse  Argyle), 
dyeing  and  cleaning  (Esme  Howard),  hemp,  jute,  and  flax  (Stephen  N. 
Fox  and  Jesse  Argyle),  and  floorcloth  and  waterproof  (Esme  Howard), 
Two  further  instalments  are  promised,  one  dealing  with  remaining 
industries,  beginning  with  the  makers  of  and  dealers  in  dress,  and 
ending  with  domestic  servants ;  while  in  the  concluding  volume  *  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  trade  groups  with  each  other,  and 
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to  draw  into  one  foous  a  general  view  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
JLtondon.'  .      . 

So  far  as  concerns-  the  different  sections  of  the  two  volames  now 
before  us,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  any  attempt  to  review  in 
detail  their  elaborate  and  multifarious  contents  is  impossible.  While, 
where  all  the  articles  are  so  well  worthy  of  notice,  it  seems  in* 
vidious  to  single  out  any  particular  chapteris,  the  im^rtance  of 
the  subject  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Aves — ^the  building  trades — ^will  justify 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  all-round  excellence  of  this  part  of  Yol.. 
y.  The. investigation  is  complete,  the  exposition  is  lucid,  and  the 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Aves  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  perfect  fairness  with  unfailing  tact — 
quaUties  especially  noteworthy  in  the  account  of  labour  disputes  and 
the  chapter  on  abuses  and  social  conditions.  Two  distinctively  London 
trades — printing  and  bookbinding — ^are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Mr.  Arkell,  who  supplies  most  useful  particulars  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  each  branch  of  these  trades,  thus  assisting  the 
reader  in  his  attempt  to  reaUse  the  precise  character  of  the  industrial 
conditions  described.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  kind  of  work  alluded 
to  in  any  part  of  these  volumes  as  to  the  character  of  which  we  are 
left  without  full  and  clear  explanation.  Thus,  for  exam^e,  we  find 
the  operations  of  the  clothworker — a  man  as  to  whose  functions  the 
ivorld  at  large  has  only  the  vaguest  ideas — accurately  depicted,  as  are 
also  the  processes  employed  in  brush-making,  rope-making,  candle- 
making,  soap-making,  gilding,  and  other  industries.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  pictures  of  workmen  at  work  is  Mr. 
Argyle's  admirable  sketch  of  a  locomotive  engineering  works.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Argyle's  account  of  the  engineering,  iron-shipbuilding 
and  boiler-making  industries  is  put  together  with  great  skill,  and  can- 
not fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader.  If,  however,  a  slight 
criticism  on  a  very  minor  matter  be  not  out  of  place,  it  may  be  well  to 
warn  the  student  that  one  statement  of  Mr.  Argyle's,  alleging  that  in 
the  iron-shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Thames  'elaborate  profit-sharing 
schemes  have  proved  abortive  because  there  have  been  no  profits  to 
share,'  is  not  quite  accurate.  There  has,  I  believe,  been  but  one 
attempt  to  introduce  profit-sharing  in  any  iron-shipyard  on  the 
Thames,  and  this  attempt  (at  the  Thames  Ironworks)  failed  because 
the  workmen  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  proposed 
scheme,  which  for  this  reason  never  came  into  operation.  The  articles 
which  Mr.  Duckworth  has  contributed,  in  particular  those  on  watch- 
and  clock-making,  on  the  leather  trades,  on  coopers,  and  on  shipwrights, 
contcdn  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  presented  in  a  most  readable 
shape.  Mr.  Esme  Howard  has  done  his  work  very  well  The  indices 
are  thoroughly  businesslike. 

DA.VID   F.    SCHLOSS 
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Fuhlications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,   Vol.   IX., 
Nos.  5  and  6.     (New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1894.) 

The  American  Economic  Association  has  published  five  papers  read 
at  its  1894  meeting.  Dr.  John  B.  Clark  treats  of  the  modern  appeal 
to  legal  forces  in  economic  life.  In  some  cases  this  appeal  is  *  socialistic  * ; 
this  is  when  it  is  based  on  a  distrust  of  *  the  natural  law  of  distribu- 
tion,' and  *  aims  to  change  that  law.'  By  the  *  natural  law  of  distribu- 
tion,' Dr.  Clark  means  competition  under  a  system  *  that  secures  free 
rather  than  constrained  individual  action.*  We  are  told  that  *  the 
protector  of  the  labourer  is  in  every  instance  the  competing 
entrepreyieur,   whose    action    tends    to    make    prices    normal ' ;    and 

*  normal  prices  of  goods  mean  normally  located  labour ;  and  this  means 
labour  at  its  maximum  of  productive  power  and  pay.'  Accordingly, 
combinations  to  stifle  competition  (trusts)  are  to  have  their  teeth 
drawn  by  being  forbidden  to  discriminate  by  giving  lower  quotations  to 
particular  customers,  e,g.  in  places  where  the  trust  would  like  to  drive 
the  meritorious  *  non-union '  employer  to  the  wall.  This  proposal  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  the  attempt  made  to  prevent  railway  companies 
from  giving  *  special  rates  of  freight.*  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his 
paper  on  the  Chicago  railway  strike  of  1894,  advocates  an  extension  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  railways  for  transpor- 
tation in  the  direction  of  *  a  declaration  that  all  wages  paid  as  well  as 
charges  for  any  service  .  .  .  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,'  but  '  would 
not  have  the  machinery  of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  such  matters 
provide  for  a  compulsory  adjustment.*  He  gives  his  support  to  a  Bill 
recently  before  Congress,  providing  that  a  court  of  conciliation  shall 
be  constituted,  the  award  of  which,  *  when  the  j^cirties  so  agree,'  may 
be  enforced  by  process  of  law.  Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey  writes  about 
irregularity  of  employment,  suggesting  that  the  evil  might  to  a  great 
extent  be  mitigated  by  improved  industrial  education,  the  workman 
being  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  new  productive 
processes,  and  the  migration  of  unemployed  labour  being  in  this 
manner  made  possible.  In  his  paper  on  the  Papal  Encyclical  upon  the 
Labour  Question,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  points  out  that,  while  the 
views  expressed  in  this  document  are  of  an  advanced  type,  collectivism 
is  vigorously  denounced.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Brooks  asks  :  '  If,  as 
is  laid  down  in  the  so-called  **  Great  Charter  of  the  Fourth  Estate," 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  are  so  largely  to  determine  policy ;  if 
modem  democracy,  trade  unionism,  with  all  that  they  signify  of 
political  influences  in  the  near  future,  are  to  be  accepted,  is  it 
probable  that  they  can  be  held  in  check  by  remedies  which  assume  the 
permanence  of  the  present  property  forms,  inheritance  and  the  wage 
system?'  Prof.  Hadley  writes  with  his  accustomed  lucidity  on 
'  Population  and  Capital.'  Dealing  with  *  the  socialistic  criticism  of 
Malthus,'  according  to  which,  if  only  food  were  better  distributed, 

*  there   is    no   likelihood   of    a   future   pressure   of    population   upon 
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subsistence,  because  increased  comfort  is  accompanied  by  a  lower 
birth-rate  instead  of  a  higher  one/  he  observes  that,  'as  society 
exists  at  present,  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate  are  conunonly 
associated,  because  comfort  is  made  to  depend  upon  prudence. 
Let  the  comfort  be  made  independent  of  the  exercise  of  prudence, 
as  in  the  operation  of  the  English  poor-law  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  and  the  birth-rate  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish/  The  existing  social  conditions  tend  to  the  development  of 
prudence,  manifested  in  the  limitation  of  population ;  but '  to  hope — 
as  do  the  socialistic  critics  of  the  Malthusian  theory — that  the  average 
character  of  a  people  will  remain  unchanged  when  the  institutiona 
under  which  this  character  has  been  developed '  ('  the  modem  family 
and  the  modem  law  of  capital ')  '  are  radically  modified  or  abolished,  ia 
a  fatuous  delusion.'  To  which  a  Socialist  might  perhaps  reply  that  he 
is  very  far  from  thinking — ^much  less  hoping — ^that,  after  existing 
social  conditions  Imve  been  radically  modified  or  abolished,  the 
average  character  of  the  people  will  remain  unchanged ;  and  it  is  just 
because  he  believes  that  under  such  circumstances  new  virtues  will  be 
developed  that  he  is  so  little  scared  by  '  the  bug-bear  of  over-popula* 
tion/  Just  as  nowadays  it  is  thought  a  duty  to  one's  family  not. ta 
bring  into  the  world  more  children  than  you  can  support  in  a  decent 
manner,  so  in  the  days  which  are  to  come  will  the  citizens  be 
restrained  by  patriotic  prudence  from  over-burdening  the  resources  of 
the  community  by  immoderate  additions  to  the  census-rolls.  Whether 
the  optimism  of  these  '  dreamers '  is  well-founded  is  another  question. 

D.   F.   SOHLOSS 

The  Railroad  Strike  of  1894.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 
(Published  by  the  Church  Social  Union,  3,  Mason  Street,. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     1895.     Pp.  15,  46,  liv) 

The  statements  made  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Pullman  Company  before  the  United  States  Commission  on  the  Chicago 
railway  strike  of  1894  (see  Journal,  March,  1895,  pp.  83-86),  and  the 
Eeport  of  that  Commission,  are  preceded  by  a  careful  and  clear  analysis 
by  Professor  Ashley  of  the  issues  involved  (questions  of  fact  and  questions 
of  principle).  In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  arbitration  by  the  employers, 
it  is  pointed  out  *  that  the  Irish  Land  Legislation  and  the  Scottish 
Crofters*  Legislation  have  in  Europe  introduced  what  is  practically 
compulsory  arbitration,'  and  that  '  it  can  scarcely  be  granted  that  there 
is  any  distinction  in  principle  between  arbitration  about  wages  and  arbi- 
tration about  rents.  In  each  case  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question,  not  of 
abstract  justice,  but  of  social  expediency.'  A  brief  Bibliography  (by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lee)  is  included. 

D.    F.    SCHLOSS 
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The  Silver  Question.  Injury  to  British  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
The  paper  by  George  Jamieson  which  won  the  Bimetallic 
Prize  offered  by  Sir  Henry  M.  Meysey-Thompson  in  1894 ; 
together  with  two  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  by 
Thomas  Holyoake  Box  (Yokohama)  and  David  Octavius 
Croal  (London).  Also  a  Preface  and  Sequel  by  Sir  Henry 
M.  Meysey-Thompson,  Bart.,  M.P.  (London:  Effingham 
Wilson.     1895.) 

Mr.  George  Jamieson  is  accredited  as  an  authority  on  the 
monetary  statistics  of  the  Far  East  by  the  valuable  report  on  prices 
of  commodities  in  China  which  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Economic  Journal  (vol.  iv.  p.  174).  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  silver  prices  of  Chinese  goods  in  China  were  found  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  to  have  changed  but  slightly  since  the  seventies ;  whereas 
the  silver  prices  of  goods  imported  into  China  from  the  gold-using 
West  had  fallen  considerably.  This  somewhat  paradoxical  fall  is 
reduced  in  the  most  recent  statistics  which  Mr.  Jamieson  now  adduces. 
The  silver  price  of  Manchester  goods  imported  into  China,  which  had 
remained  almost  at  a  level  during  the  decade  1882-1892 — a  level  lower 
than  that  of  the  seventies — showed  a  rise  of  15  per  cent,  above  that 
level  in  June,  1893,  and  of  39  and  38  per  cent,  respectively  in  December, 
1893,  and  June,  1894. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  success  and  skill  in  statistics,  Mr. 
Jamieson  now  enters  on  the  more  slippery  path  of  economic  reasoning, 
and  discusses  a  speculative  question  which  we  might  designate  after 
the  memorable  memorandum  presented  by  Professor  Marshall  to  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  the  effects  which  differences  bettueen  the 
currencies  of  different  nations  have  on  international  trade, 

Mr.  Jamieson  concludes,  as  we  understand,  that  the  drop  in  the 
silver  price  of  gold  has  both  stimulated  exports  from  the  silver-using 
East,  and  dragged  down  prices  of  commodities  in  the  gold-using  West. 
He  uses  arguments  familiar  on  bimetallist  platforms. 

As  silver  prices  in  Asiatic  countries  have  not  risen,  the  produce  of  those  countries 
can  be  laid  down  in  England  at  almost  Asiatic  prices. 

In  the  years  preceding  1S73,  when  the  rupee  was  at  2^.  nearly,  the  price  of 
Indian  wheat  in  Bombay  was  approximately  10s,  per  cwt.,  and  the  Gazette  price  of 
English  wheat  in  London  was  about  549.  per  quarter,  equal  to  12s.  4(2.  per  cwt. 
Allowing  for  quality  and  costs  of  transport,  these  prices  may  be  deemed  equivalents. 
When  the  rupee  exchange  fell  to  Is.  6d.,  Indian  wheat,  the  silver  price  of  which  in 
Bombay  has  with  temporary  fluctuations  remained  constant,  would  cost  in  Bombay 
about  7s.  per  cwt.,  and  could  be  laid  down  in  London  for  something  like  8s.  6d.  All 
the  other  sources  of  supply  remained  open  as  before,  the  supply  for  the  time  being 
was  greater  than  the  demand,  and  consequently  the  price  fell  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  market.  .  .  Had  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  not  fallen,  the  area  of  grain 
supply  would  never  have  widened  as  it  has  done,  demand  and  supply  would  have 
been  more  evenly  balanced,  and  the  variations  in  price  would  have  been  confined 
within  small  limits. 
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There  is  certainly  something  very  plausible  in  these  statements. 
Still  those  whose  logic  postulates  what  Mill  calls  the  concurrence  of 
observation  with  d  priori  reasoning  will  demand  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  raised  in  the  viemorandnm  to  which  we  have  referred  :  how 
can  exports  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  imports. 
The  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  Mr.  Croal's  argument  that  imports 
into  the  silver-using  countries  are  discouraged.  How  can  exports  be 
increased  while  imports  are  diminished ;  ceteris  j^ciribuSy  and  without 
a  change  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  East  in  what  may  be  called  the 
real  rate  of  exchange  at  which  Eastern  commodities  are  bartered 
for  Western  commodities — a  change  which  is  not  suggested  ? 

All  this  difficulty  will  doubtless  be  dismissed  by  some  as  mere 
abstract  reasoning  :  *  the  shibboleths  of  an  effete  and  exploded  school 
of  economic  thought/  in  Mr.  Cn^al's  phrase.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  this  retort  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  party  who  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  abstract  reasoning  in  favour  of  their  own  cause : 
witness  the  quantitative  theory,  or  the  following  argument  in  the 
bimetallic  prize  essay.  The  writer  having  first  treated  the  case  w^hich 
we  have  had  in  view,  '  when  the  gold  price  falls  and  by  consequence 
1;he  silver  price  is  steady,'  goes  on  to  '  suppose,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  silver  price  rises,  and  as  a  consequence  the  gold  price  remains 
steady.* 

The  silver  manufacturer  is,  so  to  speak,  on  clover.  All  his  working  expenses  are 
on  the  old  scale,  and  he  is  thus  a  clear  gainer  by  the  extra  price  he  gets  for  his 
products.  If  silver  prices  have  risen,  say,  10  per  cent.,  his  profits  will  be  increased 
by  just  10  per  cent,  on  his  turnover.  The  natural  result  of  this  will  be  to  attract 
more  capital,  more  mills  will  be  built,  and  the  output  will  increase.  Competition 
will  lower  prices,  and  the  gold  manufacturer  will  again  be  driven  into  a  corner. 

Whatever  happens,  the  manufacturer  in  the  silver  standard  country  has  a  great 
advantage,  and  simply  for  this  reason,  that  he  can  obtain  his  labour  at  half  the  cost 
relatively  to  gold  wages,  which  he  formerly  paid.  (Jamieson,  p.  12.  Cp.  Marshall, 
Evidence,  Q.  9735,  p.  12,  col.  1,  end  ;  and  Memorandum,  p.  52,  col.  2,  end. 

It  may  at  least  be  admitted  that  it  is  easier  to  accept  statements 
whicli  are  in  agreement,  not  only  with  first  appearances,  but  also  with 
a  priori  presumptions.  Of  this  kind  appears  to  us  the  evidence  that  the 
manufactures  for  home  consumption  in  the  Far  East  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  disturbances  of  exchange,  whicli  are  calculated  to  produce 
an  interruption  of  trade  :  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hall,  whose  consular  re- 
port is  cited, '  a  subtle  and  automatic  protective  tariff  to  the  silver-using 
countries  of  the  East,  checking  on  the  one  side  the  growth  of  trade 
and  changing  on  the  other  the  natural  economic  course  of  industries.* 
We  may  see  also  a  vera  causa  in  the  allegation  that  the  British 
manufacturer,  embarrassed  by  having  to  meet  fixed  payments  with 
shrinking  prices,  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  his  silver- 
using  rival  for  the  trade  with  certain  foreign  countries.  The  variation 
in  the  value  of  money,  whether  between  different  places  or  different 
times,  is  an  ill  wind  which  seems  to  have  blown  some  good  to  our 
rivals  in  the  Far  East.  F.  Y.  Edoeworth 
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La  Monnaie,  Le  Credit,  et  Le  Change.  Par  Aug.  ArnauniJ. 
Professeur  a  T^cole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Chef  de  Bureau 
a  la  Direction  Generale  des  Douanes,  Secretaire  de  la  Com- 
mission Monetaire.  (Paris :  Felix  Alcan.  1894.  Pp.  iii., 
402,  8vo.) 

Nothing,  it  may  seem,  is  easier  than  to  write  an  ordinary  book 
on  money,  except,  perhaps,  to  review  it.  A  time-worn  description  of 
the  nature,  functions,  and  qualities  of  money,  and  of  the  different 
instruments  of  credit,  garnished  with  historical  illustrations  repeated 
from  previous  writers  and  sprinkled  with  statistics,  make  up  a  treatise 
differing  almost  as  little  from  its  predecessors  as  successive  editions  of 
a  ready-reckoner. 

M.  Arnaun^  has  done  far  better  than  to  repeat  this  too  frequent 
type.  There  is  indeed  a  guarantee  of  something  superior  to  the 
commonplace  in  any  book  which  emanates  from  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  and  bears  the  imprimatur  of  men  like  MM.  L6on 
Say,  Leroy  Beaulieu,  De  Foville,  Stourm,  and  M.  Arnaune  himself — as- 
competent  a  '  Publications  Committee '  in  certain  departments  of 
economic  and  financial  theory  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  country  in  the- 
world.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that,'so  far  as  materials  are  concerned, 
this  book  is  in  many  respects  better  than  any  modern  work  of  the 
kind  in  England.  It  abounds  in  cogent  and  curious  facts ;  the  history 
is  careful,  complete,  and  well  *  documented ' ;  and  the  author  has  taken 
pains  to  inform  himself  upon  the  different  views  of  disputants  and  to 
state  them  with  candour  and  sympathy.  But  he  is  unable  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  classical  views  of  his  official  colleagues,  and  to  this- 
circumstance  is  due  the  halting  character  of  his  conclusions  when,  a& 
often  appears,  his  judgment  is  given  against  the  weight  of  evidence  as- 
marshalled  and  presented  by  himself.  He  has  diligently  studied  blue 
books  and  yellow  books,  the  texts  of  conventions,  the  proceedings  of 
conferences,  the  reports  of  the  Mints ;  but  all  this  industry  has  not 
supplied  him  with  a  clear  and  consistent  theory  such  as  might  have 
saved  him  from  much  damaging  criticism. 

To  begin  with,  M.  Arnaune  makes  no  attempt  to  define  what 
money  is,  though  he  seems  to  take  a  somewhat  narrow  view,  asserting 
that  in  many  countries  of  no  small  extent,  like  several  districts  of 
British  India  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  there  is  no  money  at  all 
(p.  4.).  He  lays  down  emphatically  (e,g.  pp.  10  and  83)  that  mone- 
tary questions  are  not  purely  national  but  essentially  international. 
Yet  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  rejecting  any  attempts  at  their 
international  regulation,  and  asserting  that  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
silver  have  no  influence  on  prices  because,  in  western  countries,  silver  is 
not  the  standard  (p.  33).  He  believes  that  the  stock  of  gold  possessed 
by  France  is  large  enough  for  her  to  maintain  the  value  of  her  coined 
silver,  and  that  she  should  be  satisfied  to  continue  in  her  present 
position  (p.  220),  while  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India  would 
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remove  the  only  motive  whioh  can  possibly  incline  En^nd  to  rally  to 
imiversal  bimetallism  (p.  249)»  and  he  is  unable  to  blame  her  for  closing 
the  Indian  Mints,  sacrificing,  he  says,  what  the  most  eminent  English- 
men regard  as  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large  to  that  of  their  own 
cotmtry  (p.  240)-— all  '  purely  national '  considerations.  He  believes 
the  '  depreciation  of  silver '  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  supply  and 
demand  of  that  metal,  though  bimetaUists  have  '  endeavoured  to  expikdn 
it  by  another  cause '  (p.  50)— a  serious  error  of  fact  which  shows  also 
that  M.  Amauni  has  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  theory  of  value 
itself.    And  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  as  follows  : — • 

<In  shorty  we  do  not  think  that  the  monetary  problem  actually 
admits  of  practical  solution.  The  wisest  policy  seems  to  us  to  be  to 
make  no  change  in  a  situation  which  might  have  been  better,  but  is, 
after  all,  tolerable,  and  which  in  any  case  the  slightest  imprudence 
might  make  worse  '  (p.  220).  So  impotent  a  conclusion  is  of  itself  a 
condemnafcion ;  and  those  who  believe  that  the  situation  is  aggravating 
itself  will  feel  that  fatalism  of  this  kind  is  the  greatest  imprudence  of 
aU. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is  able  to  conceive  a  reorganisation 
of  the  double  standard,  after  silver  has  touched  bottom,  which  will 
without  doubfc  afford  civilised  people  the  same  advantages  as  of  yore 
(p.  214),  and  that  bimetallism  would  afford  greater  stability  in  money 
and  prices  (id.),  though  he  does  not  say  how  or  when  bottom  is  to  be 
touched  without  legislative  action. 

M.  Arnauni  gives  a  ludd  account  of  M.  de  Foville's  ingenious  device 
for  estimating  the  stock  of  coins  in  existence,  and  of  the  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  wear  and  tear  of  coins  in  contact  with  different 
substances,  wood,  marble,  zinc,  cloth,  etc.  Examiners  will  detect 
material  for  a  good  question  in  the  author's  observation  that  the  policy 
of  the  Bank  of  France  in  charging  a  premium  on  gold  bars  for  export 
tends  to  diminish  the  average  weight  of  the  gold  coins  in  circulation — the 
heavier  coins  being  picked  out  for  export  to  save  the  premium  (p.  185). 
But  we  should  differ  from  him  if  he  holds,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that 
this  circumstance  would  make  it  wiser  to  raise  the  bank  rate  on  the 
English  system. 

The  book  has  been  somewhat  negligently  revised  for  the  press,  and 
contains  numerous  small  errors  of  printing  and  arithmetic  and  some 
mistaken  statements  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  corrected  in  another 
edition. 

Henry  Higgs 

The  American  Covimercial  Policy,  By  Ugo  Eabbeno,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Modena.  (London. 
Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Pbofessob  Eabbeno 's  volume  is  a  translation,  with  some  revision 
and  enlargement,  of  the  book  which  he  published  in  Italy  in  1892  under 
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the  title  Protezionismo  Americano,  It  is  a  study  of  the  protective 
controversy  in  the  United  States  in  all  its  aspects.  Of  the  three  parts, 
or  essays,  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  discusses  the  colonial 
period,  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the 
next,  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States  proper  to  our  own  day, 
including  the  formative  period  1776-1789 ;  and  the  last,  the  theory  of 
protection  as  presented  by  important  American  writers.  No  other 
book  has  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  with  the  same  completeness, 
and  the  present  English  version  ought  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  and 
plenty  of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Professor  Kabbeno 
has  the  temper  and  the  training  of  the  scholar.  He  writes  judicially, 
has  no  prejudices,  and  is  thorough  and  careful ;  yet  he  does  not  lack 
warmth  or  vigour,  nor  fail  to  express  his  own  views  freely  and  fully. 
Considering  that  he  has  had  to  do  his  work  far  from  the  countrj- 
whose  history  he  follows,  he  has  been  remarkably  thorough  in  his 
search  for  materials,  and  remarkably  successful  in  avoiding  direct 
errors.  The  book  will  at  once  take  a  place  among  those  studies,  not 
too  many  in  number,  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  international  trade 
which  do  not  aim  to  prove  or  illustrate  the  benefits  of  free  trade  or 
protection,  but  patiently  search  for  the  truth. 

A  part  of  the  size  of  the  volume  might  perhaps  have  been  spared. 
Professor  Eabbeno's  style  at  best  is  somewhat  discursive ;  and  some 
topics  might  have  been  omitted,  or  dismissed  with  very  brief  notice, 
without  detriment  to  the  completeness  of  the  book.  In  the  first  part 
or  essay,  the  two  opening  chapters  describe  and  discuss  the  English 
colonial  and  mercantile  policy  at  large ;  presenting  the  now  familiar 
*  historical '  view  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  hardly  adding  much 
that  is  new  in  the  way  of  description  or  comment.  In  the  third  part, 
again,  the  essay  on  List  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  and  certainly  is 
unnecessarily  long.  List's  activity  as  writer  and  agitator  belongs  to 
the  tariff  history  of  Germany,  and  the  pamphlet  which  he  published 
dm'ing  his  short  four  years'  stay  in  the  United  States  is  hardly  a 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  as  much  space  to  him  as,  say,  to  Carey. 
Alexander  Hamilton  clearly  deserves  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to 
his  well-known  Report  on  Manufactures ;  but  a  briefer  summary  of  his 
views  would  have  sufficed,  while  the  influence  which  Hamilton  exercised 
on  the  course  of  later  thought  is  over-stated.  The  chapter  on  Carey, 
unquestionably  the  most  unique  among  American  protectionists,  is,  the 
best  of  these  literary  discussions. 

The  second  part,  in  which  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States 
proper  is  considered,  is  the  most  significant  and  important ;  and  it  is 
here  that  we  find  the  author's  point  of  view  and  his  own  opinions  most 
clearly  stated.  The  curious  twists  and  turns  in  the  tariff  controversy 
are  followed  in  successive  chapters.  First  the  strong  feeling  for  pro- 
tection immediately  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  1789,  and  the  clear  though  moderate  steps  towards  protection  then 
taken  ;  next,  the  faltering  policy  of  the  disturbed  period  of  the  Napo- 
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leonic  wara ;  then  the  strong  protective  movement  of  1816-32 ;  the 
mariced  lowering  of  duties  in  1846-60 ;  and  finally  the  development  of 
the  extreme  protective  system  which  followed  the  Civil  War — all  these 
are  described  fully  and  fairly.  At  the  dose  there  comes  a  '  synthesis/  in 
which  Professor  Babbeno  expounds  the  philosophic  explanation  of  all 
these  complicated  events.  That  explanation,  in  essentials,  follows  the 
lines  of  the  economic  philosophy  of  another  Italian  scholar.  Professor 
Loria.  The  alternations  of  free  trade  and  protection  are  the  results  of  the 
play  of  large  social  forces.  In  the  early  period  free  trade  was  inevitable^ 
being  necessary  for  all  classes.  With  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  in 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  present  century,  protection  was  demanded 
by  the  capitalists  as  a  means  of  aiding  manufacturers,  and  also  of 
lowering  wages  and  fettering  the  labourers.  In  a  later  stage,  in  the 
generation  preceding  1860,  free  trade  was  adopted  as  a  compensation 
to  the '  agrarian  interests,'  i.e.  the  slave-holding  South.  The  capitalists, 
being  able  to  dispense  with  protection,  assented  to  this  boon  to  the 
landowners.  But  as  profits  declined,  the  capitalists  no  longer  could 
maintain  the  concession ;  hence  the  Civil  War,  *  a  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists  to  subdue  free  trade  and  slavery,  that  in- 
creased the  land-rent,  which  in  its  rapid  development  began  to  under- 
mine the  profits  of  capitalists '  (p.  275).  Finally  the  last  period,  from 
1870  to  the  present,  shows  the  throes  of  capitalism.  Over-accumula- 
tion, over-production,  over-competition,  lead  to  combinations  and  trusts 
and  protection,  all  being  devices  to  prevent  the  fatal  decline  in  profits. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a  struggle  between  capital  and  land,  resulting  in  a 
compromise  by  which  the  landowner  got  a  share  of  the  largesses  of 
protection. 

Criticism  on  this  novel  interpretation  of  American  tariff  history  is 
largely  disarmed  by  the  unaffected  modesty  with  which  Professor 
Rabbeno  speaks  of  his  conclusions  in  his  preface.  There  he  explains 
that  his  w^ork  is  a  product  of  the  inductive  or  historical  method,  but 
admits  that  the  method  is  difficult,  and  that  he  cannot  disguise  *  certain 
doubts  and  difficulties.*  *  These  faults  I  frankly  confess  ....  and 
trust  they  will  gradually  disappear  as  I  acquire  greater  experience  in  the 
method  I  have  followed.'  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  highly  doubtful 
whether  the  general  conclusions  just  summarised  are  of  solid  value  ; 
doubtful,  too,  whether  they  would  have  ever  been  reached  by  the 
unalloyed  inductive  method.  The  social  struggles  which  Professor 
Babbeno  finds,  are  read  into  American  history  by  him.  Without 
preconceived  expectation  of  finding  something  of  the  sort,  he  would 
hardly  have  reached  them.  They  are  obviously  suggested  by  Professor 
Loria's  writings.  That  scholar,  for  whom  our  author  does  not  disguise 
his  admiration,  has  also  endeavoured,  in  his  Analisi  della  Proprietd 
Capitalista,  to  explain  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  on 
large  social  gi*ounds.  The  attempt  neither  of  master  nor  of  disciple 
is  successful.  The  sober  student  would  hardly  find  capitalist  machin- 
ations to  have  been  important  in  the  earlier  protective  movement ; 
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nor  a  struggle  between  profit  and  rent  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Civil  War ;  still  less  explain  that  struggle  as  one  between  rent  and 
profit.  The  facts  of  history,  impartially  viewed,  present  a  complicated 
mass,  with  many  curious  and  apparently  accidental  turns.  They  may 
be  reducible  to  some  general  law,  but  the  philosophy  here  suggested 
hardly  fits  the  case. 

F.  W.  Taussig 


Viertehalb  Monate  Fabrikarbeiterin,  Sine  praktische  Studie, 
Von  Minna  Wettstein-Adelt.  (Berlin  :  Deutsche  Schrift- 
steller-Genossenschaft.     1894.) 

Dr.  Gohre's  Three  Months  in  a  German  Workshop,  reviewed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal,  and  which  Frau  Wettstein-Adelt  saya 
roused  a  storm  of  abuse  '  as  a  cowardly  attempt  to  sneak  into  the 
confidence  of  the  working  man,'  stimulated  her  to  follow  his  example. 
She  too  chose  Chemnitz  and  lived  there  for  three  and  a  half  months  as 
a  working  woman  among  working  women,  dividing  her  time  among  four 
factories,  representative  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  German  textile 
industry.  From  these  two  accounts,  therefore,  we  obtain  much  in- 
sight into  working-class  life  in  a  fairly  representative  centre  of  German 
industry.  Where  they  cover  the  same  ground,  they  agree  in  the 
main,  though  on  the  whole  the  picture  drawn  by  her  is  gloomier  than 
his.  Possibly  his  companions  in  the  machine-making  works  in  which 
he  spent  his  time  were  drawn  from  a  higher  social  class  than  the 
factory  women  described  here ;  at  the  same  time,  in  reading  her 
account,  one  gets  the  impression  that  she  has  perhaps  over-emphasised 
the  shady  side  of  life.  Gohre,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  the  strong 
family  affection  of  the  Chemnitz  worker,  and  of  the  sacrifices  he  will 
make  for  his  children ;  and  this  one  statement  would  counterbalance 
much  that  is  dark  and  even  revolting  in  the  book  before  us. 

She  has  also  faults  of  manner.  She  rather  obtrudes  her  own 
personality,  and  she  shows  a  certain  want  of  reticence  as  to  coarse 
and  needless  details.  The  writer  has  however  the  un-German  faculty 
of  not  wasting  words,  and  she  has  courage  and  enthusiasm ;  she  is 
evidently  influenced  by  Bebel,  and  indulges  in  tirades  against  men  and 
things — especially  against  men ;  but  whatever  faults  the  book  may 
have,  it  is  vivid  and  interesting,  and  as  it  is  not  translated  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  rather  careful  account  of  it. 

Frau  Wettstein-Adelt  first  speaks  of  the  material  condition  of  the 
women  workers.  Payment  is  generally  by  the  piece.  In  the  stocking 
factory  the  wages  earned  by  the  sewers,  light  and  unskilled  work,  were 
on  the  average  five  to  six  marks  (shillings)  a  week ;  in  slack  times 
falling  to  two  or  three  marks,  in  brisk  times  rising  to  nine.  In  weaving 
factories  the  average  weekly  wages  were  ten  to  twelve  marks,  risingjto 
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eighteen  for  exceptional  workers.  In  the  glove  industry,  domestic 
workers  could  make  two  to  three  marks  for  six  to  eight  hours*  work. 
The  hours  of  work  in  most  factories  were  from  6.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
with  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  allowed  for  meals  ;  on  Saturdays 
work  stopped  at  six,  and  on  Monday  morning  half  an  hour's  grace  was 
allowed.  Some  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  girls'  comfort. 
Eating  rooms,  fitted  with  a  stove  for  warming  the  food,  were  provided, 
and  also  dressing  rooms,  as  it  was  usual  to  change  everything  except 
underclothing  in  those  factories  in  which  there  was  dirty  work.  The 
food  of  most  was  a  dish  of  potatoes,  or  rice  broth,  though  some  would 
have  mtdeln  (dumplings).  She  says,  *  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not 
seen  any  one  have  meat,*  though  on  pay  day  the  most  luxurious  would 
have  a  herring  or  two  eggs  with  their  potatoes,  whilst  the  last  day 
before  wages  were  paid,  bread  with  salt  or  sugar  was  usual;  the  women, 
unlike  the  men,  if  they  could  not  afiford  butter,  ate  no  form  of  fat.  The 
drink  was  milk,  buttermilk,  and  coffee,  chiefly  chicor3\  On  Sunday 
they  would  sit  with  their  glass  of  beer  before  them  because  it  was 
customary,  but  they  were  very  temperate ;  in  fact,  the  only  stimulant 
in  which  they  indulged  was  the  munching  of  cofifee  beans  throughout 
the  day,  a  most  injurious  habit,  which  destroys  the  appetite. 

It  was  usual  for  men  to  dress  beyond  their  means,  but  the  women 
were  worse ;  and  though  on  weekdays  the  dress  is  cheap,  simple,  and 
carefully  kept,  on  Sundays  it  is  resplendent.  By  turning  her  slight 
knowledge  of  millinery  to  account  Frau  Wettstein-Adelt  seems  to  have 
found  her  way  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  girls :  *  Sometimes  I  would 
go  in  one  evening  to  four  or  five  girls  to  trim  their  hats ;  *  for  Chemnitz 
girls  will  half  starve  during  the  week  to  wear  a  fashionable  hat  on 
Sunday ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  seemed  to  be  not  uncommon  for  a  mother 
to  prefer  that  her  children  should  be  underfed,  rather  than  not  well 
dressed.  The  same  love  of  display  is  characteristic  of  the  house  ac- 
commodation. Often  a  large  family  have  only  two  rooms  to  live  in,  and 
if  so  it  is  usual  for  the  larger  room  to  be  well  furnished  and  little  used, 
whilst  the  sleeping,  cooking,  and  eating  are  all  done  in  a  tiny  back  room. 
Her  accounts  of  overcrowding  are  terrible.  She  advertised  as  a 
working  woman  for  a  sleeping  place,  and  then  spent  five  days  in  in- 
vestigating such  rooms  in  all  parts  of  Chemnitz.  In  one  case  a  bed 
was  offered  her  in  a  small  room  with  man,  woman,  and  ten  children 
under  eight  years  of  age.  The  price  of  sleeping  places  ranged  from 
one  to  three  marks  a  week,  which  sum  included  morning  cofifee ;  and 
for  six  or  eight  marks  a  month,  she  could  get  a  tiny  but  clean  room, 
in  which  she  could  just  turn  round.  It  seems  usual  for  factory  girls 
who  live  at  home  to  pay  two  marks  a  week  for  keep  and  lodging. 

Thus  the  Chemnitz  factory  girl  is  portrayed  as  squeezing  down  her 
expenditure  in  food  and  lodging  so  that  she  may  have  a  good  time  on 
Sunday;  when  in  a  fashionable  costume  and  accompanied  by  her 
*  Schatz  *  (companion,  j'oung  man)  she  attends  the  various  places  of 
amusement   which   abound  ;    an   ordinary  walk   is  not  considered    a 
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recreation,  sitting  at  home  would  be  preferred  to  that.  Frau  Wettstein- 
Adelt  visited  all  the  dancing  halls  in  Chemnitz  and  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  factory  girls  do  not  as  a  rule  care  for  dancing,  it  tires  them  too 
much,  and  they  prefer  theatres,  circuses,  and  miscellaneous  amuse- 
ments ;  the  majority,  when  they  do  go  to  dancing  halls,  choose  the 
more  respectable  ones,  though  a  few,  with  the  lowest  class  of  domestic 
servants,  visit  the  others.  The  women  gamble  a  good  deal  on  a  small 
scale.  Also  borrowing  small  sums  from  one  another  seems  frequent, 
*  but  no  one  borrowed  more  than  fifteen  pfennigs  *  (lid.) ;  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  as  to  amusements  is  that  they  are  about  as 
rational  as  those  of  girls  in  the  upper  classes. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  manners  and  morals.  By  the  time  she  is 
sixteen  a  girl  has  generally  a  *  companion  *  to  the  Sunday  pleasurings ; 
such  attachments  seem  to  be  often  fickle,  at  the  same  time  a  factory 
girl  is  looked  down  on  whose  companion  is  in  a  higher  rank  than  her 
own.  No  shame  seems  to  attach  to  illegitimate  children,  and  it  is 
common  for  the  girls  to  have  one  or  two  before  they  marry.  The 
language  and  manners,  especially  among  the  married  factory  women,  are 
described  as  inexpressibly  low.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fear  that  women 
have  of  large  families,  and  marriage  is  often  postponed  by  the  women  on 
this  account.  A  good  deal  of  petty  stealing  seemed  to  go  on  among 
the  women  themselves,  and  on  a  larger  scale  from  employers.  In  one 
village  there  was  an  organised  trade  in  stolen  gloves :  a  woman 
would  give  20  pfennigs  a  pair  for  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  then  sell 
them  as  best  she  could ;  and  in  the  factories  yarn  is  stolen  in  small 
quantities  for  knitting  up  into  stockings,  etc.  Frau  Wettstein-Adelt 
was  laughed  at  as  *  friendly  to  the  factory  *  for  not  being  wasteful  in 
her  work  ;  and  she  suggests  that  the  introduction  of  high  class  and 
educated  women  to  be  overseers  in  the  women's  department  would  not 
only  lessen  immorality,  but  also  be  economical  to  the  employers. 
After  she  had  finished  her  experience  as  a  workwoman,  she  passed 
herself  off  as  being  out  of  work,  and  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the 
instabihty  of  life  of  women  who,  having  a  knowledge  of  only  some  one 
branch  of  industry,  cannot  find  work  in  that,  and  of  their  rapid 
fall  downwards. 

Her  experience  of  the  various  groups  of  workers  leads  her  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  in  the  lighter  industries,  such  as  stocking 
factories,  and  in  the  domestic  industries  in  the  country,  were  far 
superior  to  those  in  the  large  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  *  that 
the  rougher  and  harder  the  work  the  rougher  were  the  workers.*  This 
however  must  be  taken  with  the  probability  that  the  lighter  and 
pleasanter  work,  in  spite  of  its  small  pay,  would  naturally  attract  girls 
of  a  higher  social  grade,  girls  who,  unlike  the  machine  workers,  had  not 
to  keep  themselves  entirely  by  their  work.  Also  far  healthier  and 
happier  conditions  are  found,  as  might  be  expected,  among  those 
who  work  at  glove-making  and  other  light  tasks  in  the  country,  many 
of  whom  may  perhaps  look  on  their  work  as  providing  pocket  money 
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rather  than  subsistence.  The  author  alludes  to  the  evils  of  married 
women  working  in  factories,  by  stating  that  many  of  the  girls  suffered 
from  some  defect  due  to  neglect  in  childhood.  She  speaks  also  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  homes,  the  wretched  cooking,  and  the  dirty  habits  of 
the  women.  According  to  her,  public  cookery  schools,  public  baths, 
and  women  doctors  seem  to  be  among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
working  women  of  Chemnitz. 

Though  I  have  not  alluded  to  some  of  the  worst  things  mentioned 
in  this  book,  these  statements  give  a  gloomy  enough  impression  of  the 
working  life  of  the  place ;  they  are  however  at  first  hand  and  genuine, 
though  probably  exaggerated. 

Mary  P.  Marshall 


Die  Fleisch'Teuerungspolitik  der  deutschen  Stildte  beim  Ausgange 
des  Mittelalters.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Adleb,  a-o.  Professor  der 
Nat.  Oek.  an  d.  Univ.  Freiburg.  (Tiibingen :  A.  Laupp'sche 
Buchhandlung.     1893.) 

In  this  monograph  of  125  pages.  Dr.  Adler  has  brought  together  and 
arranged  under  heads  a  considerable  mass  of  material  bearing  upon 
the  policy  of  German  towns  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  with  regard  to  the 
supply  and  sale  of  flesh-meat.  Following  Professor  SchmoUer,  Dr. 
Adler  believes  that  the  population  of  Southern  Germany  increased 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 
supply  of  animal  food,  so  that  a  certain  dearth  ensued  ;  and  also  that 
both  there,  and  in  Northern  Germany  where  there  was  no  such  increased 
demand,  the  monopolistic  tendency,  strong  in  all  gilds,  was  particularly 
powerful  among  the  butchers.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  regulations 
which  he  recites  were  really  efficacious  in  checking  gild-abuses.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  rise  in  price  was  the  result  of  actual  deficiency  in  supply, 
the  unavoidable  issue  of  the  situation  was,  he  believes,  the  degradation 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  a  lower  standard  of  life  ;  and  against 
this  the  city  fathers  struggled  in  vain.  The  facts  are  well  put  together ; 
the  reading  of  the  essay  is  facilitated  by  typographical  emphasis  ;  and  it 
neatly  fills  the  corner  in  the  library  of  the  economic  historian  for  which 
it  is  designed.  On  the  significance  of  his  facts  Dr.  Adler  follows  Pro- 
fessor Schmoller  somewhat  too  submissively  perhaps,  and  his  almost 
indiscriminate  use  of  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  century 
citations  is  certainly  open  to  criticism. 

W.  J.  Ashley 


L' Administration  locxle  de  VAngleterre.     Par  Pierre  Arminjon. 
(Paris:   Chevalier  Marescq.    1895.) 

This  is  probably  the  most  up-to-date  book  on  English  Local  Govern- 
ment.    It  gives  a  very  complete  and  (except  in  a  few  minor  details) 
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accurate  description  of  our  local  administration,  as  affected  by  the 
County  Councils  Act  and  Parish  Councils  Act,  and  forms  a  worthy 
pendant  to  Dr.  Hasbach's  recent  history  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer.  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  English  economists  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  France  and  Germany  to  produce  the  two  books 
which  throw  most  light  on  the  present  conditions  of  English  local  life. 

M.  Arminjon's  book  opens  with  a  slight  historical  sketch.  It  then 
treats  in  detail  of  the  Parish  under  the  Act  of  1894,  the  Union,  the 
Urban  and  Rural  District,  the  County  and  the  Municipal  Borough 
with  their  mutual  relations.  There  are  separate  chapters  on  police, 
highways,  allotments,  education,  and  local  finance.  A  very  valuable 
and  thoughtful  chapter  on  the  Local  Government  Board  and  another 
on  London  conclude  the  book. 

It  is  startling  to  find  a  French  writer  classing  England  *  among  the 
most  centralised  nations,'  and  fearing  that  our  traditional  *  self- 
government  '  is  seriously  in  danger.  In  some  respects  indeed  he 
recognises  the  advantage  of  our  system  over  that  of  his  own  nation. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  complete  dependence  of  local  officials  on  the 
bodies  appointing  them,  and  the  comparative  inability  of  the  central 
government  to  coerce  a  recalcitrant  authority.  Here,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  power  of  the  Government  auditor,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  reference  to  the  status 
and  salaries  of  certain  officials,  and  the  direct  and  indirect  authority 
of  its  orders  and  circulars.  He  defines  three  chief  limitations  to  the 
freedom  of  local  bodies  in  England : — 

1.  The  careful  definition  of  their  powers  by  parliament,  with  a 
precision  unknown  in  France.  *  They  have  no  general  mandate  to 
administer  a  certain  department  of  public  interests  such  part  only 
excepted  as  is  reserved  to  the  central  authority.'  On  the  other  hand 
the  presumption  is  that  every  power  belongs  to  the  central  authority, 
and  the  local  authority  can  only  *  act  according  to  the  precise  restricted 
and  elaborate  instructions  given  by  it.' 

2.  The  power  of  the  law  courts  to  interpret  the  laws  relating  to 
local  government,  and  to  take  cognisance,  on  the  initiative  of  indi- 
viduals, of  any  breaches  of  the  law  committed  by  public  bodies  and 
their  officials. 

3.  The  steadily  increasing  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Education  Department.  He  recognises  that  this  has  been  inevit- 
able, at  first  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  by  the  magistrates  prior  to  1834 
of  their  Poor-law  jurisdiction,  and  more  recently  owing  to  the  *  ignorant 
and  unprogressive '  administration  of  bodies  *  composed  chiefly  of 
shopkeepers  and  farmers.'  But  he  views  any  further  growth  of  central 
power  with  considerable  apprehension.  If  section  10  of  the  County 
Councils  Act  is  acted  upon,  he  hopes  that  this  centralising  process  may 
be  stayed ;  but  he  evidently  fears  for  England  something  of  the  same 
eclipse  of  local  independence  from  which  France  suffers. 

With  regard  to  the  Poor  law,  he  differs  from  the  majority  of  French 
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critics  in  thinking  that  the  instability  of  the  modern  English  industrial 
system,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  make  it  inevitable. 
He  makes  no  suggestions  as  to  its  reform. 

His  notes  on  the  working  of  the  Allotments  Acts  are  of  great 
interest.  He  is  naturally  shocked  at  a  land  system  which  '  exploits  the 
soil  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  thousand  people/  and  his  evident  sympathy 
for  the  poor  has  led  him  to  paint  an  even  too  dark  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers.  (His  estimate  of  their  position 
would  be  truer  of  twenty  years  ago  than  of  the  present  day.)  He 
thinks  that  the  only  remedy  is  '  to  attach  the  peasant  to  the  soil  by 
making  him  its  master.'  He  recognises,  however,  with  great  truth 
that,  land-hungry  as  the  English  labourer  is,  he  has  little  ambition 
to  become  an  owner.  He  notices  the  complete  failure  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  and  contrasts  the  great  development  of  hired  allotments, 
perhaps  exaggerating  the  indirect  effects  of  the  Allotments  Acts.  He 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  clause  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act  for  the 
compulsory  hiring  of  allotments  is  too  drastic,  and  evidently  does  not 
realise  the  difficulties  which  its  complicated  procedure  places  in  the  way 
of  effectively  working  it. 

His  final  words  are  that  land  reform  is  intimately  associated,  not 
only  with  the  future  of  our  local  government,  but  also  with  the  whole 
future  of  England.  He  thinks  that  the  democratising  of  our  local 
government  must  probably  hasten  the  end  of  our  *  anti-social  and  anti- 
economic  '  land  system.  But  he  fears  that  these  changes  may  reduce 
the  English  aristocracy  to  the  position  of  a  French  noblesse,  and  is 
anxious  about  the  effect  this  may  produce  on  our  public  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  most  valuable  and  suggestive  book  will 
find  a  translator. 

Bolton  King 

Histoire  economique  de  la  PropriHe,  des  Salaires,  des  Denrces  et 
de  tons  les  Prix  en  general  depuis  Van  1200  jusqu'en  Van 
1800.  Par  le  Vicomte  G.  d'Avenel.  (Paris :  Impriinerie 
Nationale.     1894.     2  vols,  large  8vo.) 

It  is  rare  for  academic  competitions  to  lead  to  the  production  of 
works  of  merit.  Nor  is  the  seed  of  prizes  and  wreaths  distributed 
annually  by  the  Institut  de  France,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  very  rich  in  the  crop  it  yields.  .  A  happy  exception 
nevertheless  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  case  of  M.  d'Avenel's  book ;  it 
is  a  work  which  has  come  to  stay  and  in  which  many  a  generation  of 
economists  will  henceforth  be  gathering  information.  The  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science  had  set  as  the  subject  of  its  prize  essay 
for  1887  and  1889,  *  The  economic  history  of  the  value  and  rent  of 
land,'  and  was  agreeably  surprised — or  perhaps  had  been  prepared — to 
receive  an  enormous  monograph  in  twelve  volumes,  eight  folio  volumes 
of  which  were  filled   wholly  with  prices  methodically  classified  and 
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numbering  not  less  than  50,000.  And  be  it  noted  that  for  each 
of  these  prices  the  author  had  made  a  threefold  calculation.  First, 
conversion  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  given  period  into  those 
of  the  present  day:  this  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  every 
province,  every  town,  every  rural  district,  having  formerly  had  its  local 
standards  of  measurement,  many  of  which  at  the  present  time  are 
almost  impossible  to  reconstruct.  Secondly,  conversion  of  the  currency 
of  the  given  period  into  the  currency  of  to-day,  according  to  the  weight 
of  fine  silver  it  contained.  Thirdly,  conversion  of  the  power  of  getting 
money  at  the  given  period  into  the  power  of  acquiring  it  at  the  present 
day,  in  other  words,  a  calculation  of  the  variations  in  value  of  the 
monetary  standard.  The  Academy  has  naturally  not  hesitated  to 
signalize  this  memoir,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  would  no  doubt  have 
appalled  any  publisher  to  bring  it  out,  the  *  Committee  of  Historical 
and  Scientific  Eesearch,'  which  receives  a  grant  from  the  State,  has 
undertaken  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  the  memoir  has  not  been  published  in  extenso ;  it 
has  been  considered  sufficient  to  extract  about  9,600  prices  among 
those  which  seemed  the  most  interesting  and  trustworthy,  so  that  the 
(printed)  work  comprises  two  enormous  volumes  of  800  to  900  pages 
each.  And  this  is  only  a  first  part !  In  it  the  author  deals  only  with 
the  value  of  money,  of  capital,  of  land  and  houses.  A  second  part 
will  be  devoted  to  wages  and  to  consumption  of  dififerent  kinds.  These 
tables  of  prices  are  divided  into  nine  columns,  indicating,  (1)  the  docu- 
ment whence  the  price  was  quoted,  (2)  the  date,  (3)  the  locality,  (4) 
the  nature  of  the  commodity,  (5)  the  quantity  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  period,  (6)  the  quantity  according  to  the  corresponding  measure 
of  to-day,  (7)  the  price  in  the  currency  of  the  period,  (8)  the  price  in 
present  currency  judged  by  the  weight  of  silver,  (9)  the  price  in  present 
currency  judged  by  the  relative  value  of  silver.  (This  is  not  the  order 
followed  by  the  author  in  his  classification,  but  one  that  seems  to  us 
clearer.)  The  work  is  completed  by  a  diagram  indicating  the  price  of 
corn  in  silver  by  weight  from  1200  to  1890,  in  periods  of  five  years, 
and  is  preceded  by  an  enormous  introduction  of  nearly  500  pages. 

This  introduction  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
It  abounds  in  curious  and  picturesque  facts,  throwing  in  many  cases 
a  new  light  on  our  economic  history,  and  bound  henceforth  to  prove 
useful  in  illustrating  many  a  treatise  in  political  economy.  It  is 
greatly  lacking  however  in  clearness  of  exposition ;  the  main  lines  do 
not  stand  out.  The  reader  is  lost  and  drowned  in  a  mass  of  facts,  and 
constantly  loses  the  leading  thread.  One  feels  that  the  author  has 
been  embarrassed  with  his  wealth  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  lose  as  little 
as  possible,  has  bestrewn  his  pages  with  a  dazzling  profusion  of  it. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  author  has  not  the  economic,  or  even  the  legal, 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  unravelling  of  such  a  tangle, — a  supposition 
which  involves  no  disparagement  of  the  writer,  since  not  one  but 
many  lives  would  be  required  for  the  task.     If  the  book  in  question 
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seems  inferior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Tooke,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  latter  covers  no  more  than  a  centorv  instead  of 
six  centuries  as  in  the  case  of  M.  d'Avenel's  book. 

On  the  point  of  highest  importance  and  which  is  as  it  were  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  work,  the  method  adopted,  namely,  for  measuring 
the  variations  in  value  of  the  monetar}'  standard,  the  author's  ex- 
planations do  not  seem  clear  to  us :  this  is  perhaps  our  fault.  We  do 
not,  anyhow,  well  understand  what  is  the  method  employed.  For 
that  matter  let  us  take  his  own  words ;  it  may  be  the  reader  will 
prove  more  perspicacious  than  we  are.  '  For  starting  point  let  there 
be  taken,  at  two  different  dates,  a  constant  figure  representing  income. 
Adding  up  the  sum  of  wants  and  enjoyments  to  which  the  figure 
corresponds  it  may  be  concluded  that,  if  it  represents  twice,  thrice,  or 
four  times  as  much,  then  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  twice, 
thrice,  or  four  times  higher  at  the  one  date  than  at  the  other.'  But 
how  are  we  to  sum  up  wants  or  enjoyments  ?  This  is  what  puzzles 
us.  Moreover  the  author  makes  no  allusion  to  index  numbers,  nor  to 
any  of  the  means  which  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the  vari- 
ations in  value  of  the  standard. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  method,  here  are  the  results  he  has 
attained,  confirming  fairly  well  what  we  already  knew.  According  to 
him  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  if  represented  by  1  at  the  present 
time,  would  have  been  represented  at  earlier  periods  by  the  following 
co-efficients  (we  give  only  maxima  and  minima)  :  — 
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What  stands  out  liere  clearly  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  fall  in 
the  value  of  money  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteentli  century,  next  a  considerable  rise  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  then  another  fall  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  first,  but 
much  more  rapid  (occupying  less  than  one  century,  instead  of  five 
centuries),  followin^j;  on  the  discovery  of  America.  After  this  fall  the 
value  of  money  fluctuated  without  any  considerable  variation  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  since  when  a  third  fall  has  brought  it 
down  to  half  the  value  that  it  had  before  the  Kevolution,  one  sixth  of 
wliat  it  liad  under  Francis  I.,  one  ninth  of  what  it  had  under 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  most  instructive  in  this  book  of  M.  d'Avenel's  to  compare  the 
situation  of  the  capitalist,  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and  of  the  urban 
proprietor  from  century  to  century. 

Let  us  suppose  a  capitalist  of  the  year  1200  to  be  worth  1,000  *  livres 
tournois,' — a  considerable  sum  at  that  epoch.     He  would  have  been 
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able  to  invest  it  at  10  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  day,  and 
have  had  an  income  of  100  hvfes,  representing  2,177  francs  in  current 
money,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  livre  at  that  date,  and  9,796 
francs,  according  to  the  value  of  the  coinage  at  that  period.  He 
could  have  lived  in  clover.  To-day  his  1,000  livres  would  only  be  as  many 
francs  and  would  bring  him  no  more  than  30  or  35  francs  at  the  current 
rate  of  interest.  He  would  be  twenty-five  times  poorer  than  he 
would  have  been  seven  centuries  ago  ;  he  would  have  fallen  from  riches 
to  extreme  destitution. 

Let  us  suppose  a  capitalist  at  the  same  period  and  similarly  with 
1,000  livres  to  dispose  of,  and  let  him  invest  them  in  land.  He  would 
have  been  able  for  the  price  to  purchase  about  160  hectares,  and  these, 
keeping  to  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  would  have  yielded  about  100 
livres,  representing  in  weight  of  silver  2,177  of  our  francs,  and  in 
coinage  value  about  9,796  francs.  Whereas  at  the  present  day  the 
value  of  his  land  would  be  twelve  times  greater  (the  average  value  of 
a  hectare  of  land  having  risen  from  135  to  1,600  francs),  and  would 
thus  represent  the  sum  of  256,000  jrancs.  Nevertheless,  the  return  on 
land,  as  well  as  on  capital,  having  fallen,  it  would  yield  not  more  than 
some  10,000  francs.  Hence  his  social  position  would  be  very  nearly 
the  same  as  it  would  have  been  seven  centuries  ago  :  he  would  be 
neither  richer  nor  poorer.     This  is  a  curious  and  unexpected  result. 

This  would  not  work  out  similarly  if  our  capitalist  of  the  year  1200 
had  taken  the  wiser  course  of  devoting  his  1,000  livres  to  the  purchase 
of  a  house  in  Paris.  For  the  average  value  of  houses  in  Paris,  which 
at  that  date  was  1,130  francs,  is  at  the  present  day  260,000  francs 
(i.e.  in  the  ten  districts  corresponding  to  old  Paris).  Even  if  we  dis« 
count  the  depreciation  of  silver,  our  proprietor  would  be  fifty  times 
richer  than  he  would  have  been  a  century  ago. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  fortunate  if,  instead  of  buying  houses, 
he  had  restricted  himself  to  purchasing  land  and  then,  following  Henry 
George's  advice,  to  folding  his  arms  or  falling  asleep  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  What  a  joyful  surprise  at  his  awaking  !  The  square  metre, 
worth  two  centimes  at  that  date,  is  now  worth  130  francs,  or  from  six 
to  seven  thousand  times  more.  Even  discounting  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  he  would  be  to-day  1,500  times  richer  than  then  !  Behold  him 
then,  the  pet  child  of  our  civilization 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  M.  d*Avenel  would  not  favour  so 
prodigious  an  *  unearned  increment,'  and  would  incline  to  State 
Socialism.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary  his 
optimistic  and  orthodox  convictions  are  unshaken — a  standpoint  which 
is.  not  likely  to  have  prejudiced  his  candidature  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Academic.  He  admits  that  the  landed  proprietor  has  enjoyed  a 
monopoly,  but  affirms  he  is  about  to  be  attacked — and  is  already — 
by  transmarine  competition.  He  holds  that  individual  property  is 
based  on  *  general  utihty  ....  which  has  entitled  it  to  be  ranked 
among  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  '  (to  us  this  phrase 
No.  19. — VOL.  V  E  E 
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hM  tomething  eonlradieiofy  ftbouft  it,  for  if  {nroperty  is  a  nmtoiml  mnd 
impneseripliUe  right,  it  seems  rmiher  saperfluoos  to  b«se  it  on  geimal 
utility);  andfinallyhepioniises  todemonstrmtein  thenextrolimieihat 
it  is  '  the  wage-earner  who  alone  is  destined  to  reap  the  chief  fruit 
of  progress/  Nevertheless  it  seems  hard  to  demonstrate  that  the  worker 
has  become  1,500  times  ridier  than  his  forbear  working  in  the  days  of 
PhiUppe-Angnste ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  he  would  hare  done  better 
to  have  houf^t  land« 

M.  d' Avenel's  style  is  pictoresqae  and  brilliant,  even  with  matter  so 
nnwieldy  as  is  contained  in  this  volame ;  bat  in  this  respect  h^can 
better  be  appreciated  in  the  articles  he  contributes  to  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mcndes  on  diflbrent  aspects  of  modem  economic  life. 

Charles  Gidb 


Trusts f  or  Industrial  Combinations  and  Coalitions  in  the  United 
States.  By  Ebnst  von  Halle.  Pp.  xvi.  350.  (MacmiUan 
and  Co.     1895.) 

This  little  volame  will  be  foand  very  useful  as  a  compendium  of 
information  in  regard  to  Trusts.  It  contains  the  Deed  and  Bye-laws 
of  the  Standard  CMl  Trust,  the  most  important  of  the  anti-Trust  laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  and  other  documents 
of  importance.  The  author  has  also  summarized  very  clearly  and 
fairly  the  opinions  of  those  who  attack  or  defend  the  Trust  on  political 
or  economical  grounds.  The  argumentative  part  of  his  work  is  some- 
what unsatisfying ;  we  are  not  led  up  to  any  very  definite  conclusion ; 
bat  this  perhaps  is  only  another  proof  of  the  scientific  and  impartial 
character  of  his  method. 

T.  Ealeioh 


Bihliographie  Historique  des  Finances  de  la  France  auDix- 
huitihne  Siecle,  par  B^n&  Stourm,  ancien  Inspecteur  des 
Finances  et  Professeur  a  r6cole  des  Sciences  Politiques. 
Paris  :  Guillaumin  &  Co.     1895. 

A  GOOD  bibliography  is  always  welcome  to  the  student  and  the 
scholar,  both  eager  to  have  ready  at  hand  a  serviceable  repertory  of 
sources  of  information.  M.  Stourm's  bibliography  is  a  very  good 
bibliography,  and  it  further  enjoys  the  advantage  that  it  can  be*  read 
as  a  book,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  quality  for  works  of  this  class. 
Instead  of  putting  together  a  barely  classifying  frame  intended  to 
comprise,  under  different  heads,  lists  of  books,  w4th  an  occasional  star 
to  call  attention  to  those  judged  worthy  to  be  recommended,  M. 
Stourm  has  written  a  summarized  account  of  events  with  annexed  and 
exhaustive  lists  of  references,  so  that,  as  stated  in  the  Preface,  he  even 
for  some  time  felt  inclined  to  take  as  a  title  History  by  the  Means  of 
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Books  {Histoirepar  les  Livres)  of  French  Finance  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Full  details  on  the  literature  of  each  branch  of  the 
subject  are  given  in  the  footnotes ;  many  titles  are  followed  by  a  short 
descriptive  or  critical  appreciation.  In  short,  the  author  of  les  Finances 
de  VAncien  Begime  et  de  la  Bevolution  has,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"•  undertaken  a  sort  of  discursive  journey  {un  voyage  raisonne)  through 
the  financial  publications  published  during  the  eighteenth  century  or 
.  relating  to  it,  and  has  connected  the  successive  events  with  the  writings 
they  have  called  into  existence.' 

As  a  whole,  this  task  has  been  most  successfully  performed.  A  few 
additions  and  corrections  might  perhaps  be  suggested  in  what  may  be 
called  the  foreign  department.  For  instance,  one  of  the  leading  German 
Oameralists,  Justi,  is  not  mentioned,  though  in  his  System  des  Finanz- 
wesens  (Halle,  1766),  he  severely  animadverts  on  some  of  the  French 
financial  ways  of  the  day.  Then — but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scope  of  M.  Stourm's  book,  and  will  seem  hypercritical — it  will  appear 
strange  to  the  English  reader  to  hear  Burke,  who  was  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  one  single  year  in  1782-3, 
called  the  English  Minister  who  was  so  severe  on  the  French 
devolution. 

In  his  next  edition  M.  Stourm  will  certainly  no  longer  describe 
Quesnay's  Tableau  Oeconomique  as  a  lost  document,  but  will  mention 
its  reprint  by  the  British  Economic  Association. 

E.   Castelot 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal. 

Sir, — In  the  June  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  (p.  176),  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  writing  on  the  *  Eelation  between  Local  and  Imperial 
Taxation '  says  that  *  the  postal  profits  are  most  likely  to  be  classed  as 
taxation  by  the  ordinary  reader,'  remarking  in  a  note  that  *  it  is  not  a 
tax  according  to  Professor  Sidgwick.  Politics^  p.  170.* 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  this  naturally  brief  reference  may  mislead 
the  reader  as  to  my  opinion  on  a  point  of  considerable  theoretical,  and 
some  practical,  importance.  In  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  Smith  refers, 
I  do  not  speak  directly  of  *  postal  profits ' ;  my  words  are  *  We  do  not 
consider  ourselves  taxed  by  the  charge  for  postage-stamps — except  so 
far  as  it  exceeds  the  market-price  of  the  service  of  conveyance  for 
which  the  charge  is  made.'  This  sentence  is  intended  to  indicate 
briefly  the  view  that  I  have  explained  at  more  length  in  my  Pri)iciples 
of  Political  Economy^  pp.  555-7  (2nd  ed.)— viz.,  that  so  far  as  any 
portion  of  the  postal  profit  is  gained  through  the  economic  advantages 
•of  a  single  agency  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  it  is  not  a  gain  which 
the  purchasers  of  postage-stamps,  as  such,  have  any  equitable  claim  to 
divide  :  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax  paid  by  them. 

How  far  this  is  the  case  can  only,  of  course,  be  conjectured :  but 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  some  localities  actually  pay  more 
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and  others  less  than  they  would  pay  if  the  conveyance  of  letters  were 
left  to  private  enterprise.  Hence  Mr.  Smith's  statement  (p.  185)  that 
*  postal  profit  [is]  probably  generally  diffused  *  seems  to  me  to  need 
explanation  or  defence. 

I  am, 

Yours  obediently, 

H.    SiDGWICK 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
Atujiist  22,  1895. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


Bread  Laws  and  the  Price  of  Bread 

The  popular  notions  which  prevail  with  regard  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  bread  in  this  country  are  extremely  vague.  The  most 
observant  and  careful  student  of  the  newspapers — and  it  is  from 
newspapers  that  ordinary  people  learn  the  law — if  asked  to  state 
definitely  the  purpose  and  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bread  Acts, 
would  probably  say  something  after  this  fashion  :  *  The  Bread  Laws 
are  designed  to  protect  the  public  against  the  possible  and  probable 
dishonesty  of  bakers  and  bread  sellers,  and  for  this  purpose  provide 
that  all  bread  except  fancy  bread  shall  be  made  in  **  quartern  "  and 
**  half-quartern  "  loaves,  and  shall  be  weighed  by  the  vendor  when 
being  sold.'  A  further  query  as  to  what  is  a  quartern,  and  what  a 
half -quartern,  would  no  doubt  elicit  the  reply,  that  these  are  measures 
of  weight,  and  represent  respectively  4  lb.  and  2  lb.  loaves.  If  we 
leave  the  man  in  the  street,  and  examine  the  man  of  the  law  as  to  the 
purport  of  the  Bread  Acts,  we  find  his  opinions  not  materially  different 
from  the  other.  In  almost  every  case  in  which  bakers  or  others  are 
prosecuted  under  those  Acts,  the  whole  ingenuity  and  skill  of  counsel  is 
exerted  to  show,  not  that  the  bread  is  not  weighed,  or  sold  by  weight, 
but  that  it  is  under  2  lbs.,  or,  as  it  is  usually  stated,  is  *  under  weight,* 
the  inference  being  that  the  baker  is  required  by  statute  to  make  his 
bread  a  definite  weight,  and  that  that  weight  is  2  lbs.  Now,  this  is 
not  the  law. 

The  Bread  Acts,  from  that  of  1822  down  to  the  present,  have  been 
perfectly  explicit,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  bakers  making  and  selling  their 
bread  of  *  any  such  weight  or  size  as  they  shall  think  fit/  and  the 
several  Acts  have  only  insisted  that  bread  shall  be  sold  by  weight,  and 
that  no  other  weights  shall  be  used  but  the  avoirdupois  weights 
of  16  oz.  to  the  pound,  and  the  several  gradations  thereof.  By  the 
Act  of  1822  a  special  prohibition  was  put  on  the  practice  of  selling 
bread  by  the  denomination  or  description  of  peck,  half-peck,  quarter- 
peck,  or  half-quarter-peck  loaves ;  and,  although  the  restriction  was 
only  made  penal  for  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  words, 
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in  all  subsequent  Acts,  restricting  the  baker  to  the  use  only  of  the  avoir- 
dupois weights,  barred  the  use  of  the  old  weights  or  measures  above 
mentioned.  It  was  probably  thought,  that  after  two  years  the  use  of 
these  names,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  universal  for  bread, 
would  fall  into  disuse.  If  such  was  the  intention  it  has  evidently 
been  frustrated  by  a  conservative  spirit,  which  is  superior  to  a  two 
years'  restriction.  Not  only,  however,  has  this  conservatism  main- 
tained some  of  the  old  names  in  use,  but  it  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
essence  of  the  old  laws  in  active  control,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  newer  statutes.  For  a  proper  understanding,  therefore,  of  the 
present  manner  of  selling  bread  and  of  setting  its  price,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  explain  some  of  those  old  regulations. 

The  regulation  of  the  sale  and  price  of  bread  by  law  is  not  an 
isolated  case  of  state  interference,  but  is  a  remnant  of  the  general 
regulations  which  at  one  time  fixed  the  price  of  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  times  when  the  high  price  of  com,  and  the 
consequent  scarcity  of  bread,  was  the  possible  precursor  of  revolutions, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  kings,  and  those  ib  authority,  were  very 
willing  to  use  all  the  powers  at  their  command  to  prevent  the  price 
pf  bread  becoming  too  high ;  hence  bread  laws  to  restrain  the  bakers. 
I  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  laws  regulating  the  price  of  bread 
j  relates  to  those  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (1202),  although,  as 
noticed  by  Adam  Smith,  in  reviving  the  law  for  the  assize  of  bread  and 
ale,  Henry  III.  refers  to  it  in  the  preamble,  as  a  law  which  had  been 
made  in  the  time  of  his  progenitors  '  sometime  Kings  of  England,' 
and  Smith  concludes  that  the  law  was  therefore  probably  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  may  even  then  have  been 
as  old  as  the  Conquest.  In  Scotland  the  first  assize  of  bread  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Baliol.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
many  subsequent  acts  which  have  been  passed,  only  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  have  all  had  a  common  purpose,  and  that  was  to  make 
I  bread  cheap,  or,  at  least,  to  make  its  price  bear  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  price  of  wheat.  In  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Anne  (1710), 
magistrates  were,  first  directed  to  have  reference  to  the  price  oi  flour  V 
^'  in  fixing  the  assize ;  hitherto  it  had  been  fixed  with  reference  only 
to  the  price  of  wJieat.  The  data  by  which  magistrates  had  to  be 
guided  were,  in  the  earlier  laws  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the  later 
the  price  of  flour ;  and  to  this  was  added  a  certain  fixed  allow- 
ance to  the  baker,  which  remained  constant  whatever  the  state 
of  the  market,  but  which  of  course  altered  from  one  age  to  another 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  values  of  money.  The  baker's 
allowance,  when  the  standard  was  the  price  of  wheat,  had  to  include 
a  certain  allowance  for  grinding.  Here  are  two  samples  of  the 
several  items  which  this  allowance  included,  one  from  an  old  Scotch 
law  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  other  passed  in 
Henry  VII. 's  reign. 
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Scotch  Assize  Law. 


For  three  servants 

Ud. 

,,    two  lads 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

1 

...                          7T 

If    salt    ... 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

h 

,,    kneading 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

h 

,,    candle 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

I 

,,    wood 

•    •    •                                       ■    ■    V 

2 

For  his  butel 

(bolting)  ... 

U 
6f 

And  he  was  allowed  4 J.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  for  himself. 

The  assize  which  was  fixed  in  1497  declared  that  when  the  best 
wheat  was  sold  at  75.  the  second  at  6s.  6d.,  and  the  third  at  6s.  the 
quarter,  the  baker  was  allowed  per  quarter — 


*  For  furnace  and  wood 
,,    the  miller 


>i 


)) 


r 


two  journeymen  and  two  apprentices 
salt,  yeast,  candle,  sack  bands 
himself,  his  house,  his  wife,  &c. 


6J. 
4 
5 
2 

7 


In  all,    2s.  Od. 


And  the  Branne  to  his  advantage.' 

During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  money  allowance 
was  6s.  per  quarter.  By  the  8th  Anne  the  money  allowance  waS: 
raised  to  12s.  per  quarter.  The  allowance  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  was  raised  from  lis.  8^.  per  sack  of  flour  to  14s.  Id. ;  but  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  assize  laws  it  seems  to  have  been  altered  more 
/  frequently  than  formerly. 

The  administration  of  the  Bread  Acts  and  the  fixing  of  the  assize 
of  bread  were  vested  in  the  mayor  and  magistrates  in  burghs,  and  in 
the  justices  of  the  -peace  in  counties.  The  clerk  of  the  market  supphed 
to  the  authorities  named,  as  well  as  to  the  bakers'  gilds  or  corporations, 
the  average  prices  of  wheat  sold  in  the  market  ejich  week  ;  and  it  was 
on  the  data  thus  obtained  that  the  magistrates  fixed  the  prices  and 
weights  of  the  several  kinds  of  bread.  It  is  very  important  to  notice, 
that,  under  the  assize  laws,  there  were  two  distinct  systems  of  selling  |\ 
I  bread  allowed  ;  but  the  baker  was  not  allowed  to  adopt  either  system 
indiscriminately,  but  must  choose  under  which  he  would  sell  bread, 
nor  was  he  allowed  to  sell  under  both  systems  at  the  same  time.  \\ 
There  were  two  assize  tables  set,  one  for  what  was  called  *  priced 
bread,*  the  other  for  *  assize  bread.'  The  size,  or  quality,  or  kind  of 
bread  was  the  same  for  both  tables,  but  the  manner  of  grading  the 
several  sizes,  and  the  manner  of  allowing  for  alterations  in  the  price, 
were  different.  'Priced  bread'  was  sold  by  denomination  as  p^ck,  ;/ 
half-peck,   quarter-peck   or  quartern,  and  half-quarter-peck    or  half- 


// 
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qtuyrtarn  lo*Te6.  Thepedcloaf  w^^^ied  ITfts.  6  oz.,  and  the  ottmrs  in 
proportiaii,  so  ihai  the  q[iuurteni  and  half-quartern  loaves,  instead  of 
weighing  4  and  2  lbs.  as  popularly  credited  the  right  weights,  wei^^ied 
feqpeetiyely  4  lbs.  5|  oz.,  and  2  lbs.  2f  oz.  In  cases  where  half- 
quartern  loaves  were  allowed  to  be  made,  they  were  to  be  half  a 
farthing  higgler  than  the  price  given  in  the  table,  if  it  should  happrai 
that  the  table  fnee  would  spHt  the  farthing.  Whatever  the  market 
rates  of  flbur,  *  priced  bread '  remained  always  the  same  weights  for  the 
respective  sizes,  the  money  price  only  being  altered  to  suit  the  market 
V  fluctuations  in  flour.  It  is  virtually  this  system  of  selling  bread  which 
^  now  obtains,  and  further  on  I  shall  show  the  peculiar  effects  it  has  on 
the  price  of  bread. 

What  was  known  as  '  assize  bread,'  under  the  old  laws,  was 
distinguished  from  'priced  bread'  by  the  fact  that  its  tceight  was 
changed,  in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in  the  flour  market,  but  the 
^\  prices  for  the  various  sizes  remained  constant.  It  was  sold  in  '  penny ' 
^twopenny,'  'sixpenny,'  'twelvepenhy/  and  'eighteenpenny'  loaves.  As 
the  price  of  flour  rose  or  fell  the  weights  of  these  several  sizes  could 
be  altered,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  by  deducting  or  adding  the 
number  of  drams  or  ounces  of  dough  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  alteration  in  flour.  This  system  of  selling  bread  was  evidently  . 
If  much  more  mobile  than  the  other,  but  it  has  now  fallen  entirely  into  11 
f  disuse.  An  example  from  an  old  assize  table  will  show  more  clearly 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  bread  were  altered  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  the  market  price  of  wheat.  Thus  when 
wheat  and  bakers'  allowance  was  at  Is.  6d.  per  bushel  (the  wheat 
would  be  6s.  9d.  and  the  magistrates'  allowance  for  baking  Is.  9d.)  the 
penny  wheaten  loaf  weighed  8  oz.  3  drs.,  the  twopenny  loaf  1  lb.  0  oz. 
6  drs.,  the  sixpenny  3  lbs.  1  oz.  1  dr.,  the  twelvepenny  6  lbs.  2  oz.  2  drs., 
and  the  eighteenpenny  9  lbs.  3  oz.  3  dr.  If  wheat  rose  in  price  3^.  per 
bushel,  making  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  allowance  together  7s.  9^., 
the  penny  loaf  was  reduced  in  weight  by  5  drsi,  and  the  others 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  But  for  the  eighteenpenny  loaf  the 
reduction  necessary  was  only  5  oz.  7  drs.,  the  equivalent  in  bread  of 
only  a  little  over  Jr/.  Had  this  reduction  in  tceight  not  been  allowed, 
but  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  only  met  by  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread,  it  is  evident  that  the  exact,  or  nearly  exact,  increase 
would  only  have  been  possible  in  the  case  of  the  eighteenpenny  and 
the  twelvepenny  loaves,  and  that  a  farthing  increase  would  have  been 
too  much  in  the  case  of  the  sixpenny,  twopenny,  and  penny  loaves. 
But  if  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  amounted  to  less  than  3d. 
per  bushe],  say  1^.  or  IW.,  then  the  increase  was  easily  met  again  by 
a  deci^ase  in  ueight,  but  would  be  more  unfairly  met  than  ever  by  an 
increase  in  money  value.  Thus  assize  bread  was  always  more  likely  to  j 
be  at  its  proper  value  than  'priced  bread.'  The  latter,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  was  altered  in  2^^^^^  to  meet  alteration  in  the  price  of 
wheat.     Quoting  again  from  the  old  assize  table ;    when  wheat  and 
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allowance  was  at  7s.  6  J.  per  bushel,  the  half -quartern  loaf  which  had 
always  to  weigh  2  lb.  2  oz.  8  drs.,  was  sold  at  4^6?.,  the  quartern  at  8|c?., 
the  half -peck  at  Is.  5rf.,  and  the  peck  loaf  at  2s.  lOd.  When  w^heat 
rose  in  price  3^.  per  bushel,  and  the  wheat  and  allowance  was  therefore 
7s.  9d.,  the  half -quartern  loaf  had  to  be  raised  to  4Jrf.,  the  quartern 
at  SJcZ.,  the  half-peck  to  Is.  5i^.,  and  the  peck  to  2s.  ll^d.  Here,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  while  at  7s.  6d.  the  half-quartern  loaf,  being  half 
the  weight,  was  only  half  the  price  of  the  quartern,  and  the  half -peck 
was  half  the  price  of  the  peck,  but  the  additional  3^.  on  the  bushel  of 
wheat  resulted  in  making  the  half-quartern  and  the  half -peck  both  half 
a  farthing  dearer  than  their  due  proportion,  as  compared  with  the 
quartern  and  the  peck  respectively.  Now  if  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
exactly  the  increase  in  price  of  w^heat  by  a  rise  in  the  money  value  of 
bread  was  great  when  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  as  much  as 
2s.  per  quarter,  it  was  necessarily  impossible  to  do  it  at  all,  without  in- 1 
flicting  a  loss  either  on  the  baker  or  the  public,  when  the  rise  in  wheat  I 
was  less  than  this.  Thus,  it  must  have  happened  w^hen  wheat  remained 
for  a  long  period  at  a  price  per  quarter  not  divisible  by  2s.,  or  when  the 
variations  during  a  certain  period  were  within  a  range  of  4s.,  that  the 
public  by  the  operation  of  the  assize  laws,  in  the  case  of  priced  bread, 
must  have  paid  more  than  they  probably  would  have  paid  in  an  open 
market  with  free  competition. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  old  assize  laws  did 
not  give  such  satisfaction  to  the  public  as  some  of  those  who  would 
agitate  for   their  revival  seem  to  suppose.     They  were  designed  to 
-^  cheapen  bread,  but  I  have  shown  how,  in  one  particular  at  least,  they 
•  If  produced  an  effect  exactly  opposite.      It  cannot  be  gainsaid  either, 
that,  taking  into  account  the  altered  value  of  money,  the  public  are 
,'now  supplied  with  bread  much  cheaper,  in   relation  to  the  price  of 
'  flour  than  when  the  magistrates  set  the  assize  specially  for  the  public 
benefit  and  protection.     The  assize  laws  were  discredited  before  they 
\  were  abolished,  and  in  many  localities  they  fell  into  disuse,  not  through 
>  any  action  of  the  baking  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  apathy  of  the  u 
public.     Here  is  an  extract  from  the  records  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
dated  29th  January,  1801.     *  The  magistrates  and  council,  being  satis- 
fied for  some  time  prior  to  setting  the  last  assize  that  it  w^ould  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  if  no  assize  was  set,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  Act  which  was  passed  during  the  last  session  of  parliament 
know^n  by  the  name  of  the  **  Stale  Bread  Act  "  for  regulating  the  assize 
and  baking  of  wheaten  bread,  resolved  to  discontinue  (at  least  for  a 
time)  the  practice  of  fixing  an  assize  of  bread  within  the  city  and 
liberties  thereof,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  bakers  to  furnish  bread  to  the 
inhabitants  at  such  prices  as  they  can  afford  ;  with  the  condition  and 
/declaration  that  the  weights  of  the  loaves  furnished  by  the  bakers 
/  shall  be  the  same  that  they  used  to  be  when  the  assize  of  bread  was 
fixed  by  the  magistrates.' 

Merely  noting  how  the  spirit  of  the  assize  laws  still  has  a  paramount 
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infiuoioe  ont  the  puUie  mind,  we  will  proceed  to.  consider  brieSy^tbt^ 
essential  regnlations  whicdi  are  now  supposed  to  govern  the  sale  of  bread* 
Without  following  in  detail  the  several  statutes .  which  have  been 
passed  in  modem  times,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state 
in  a  few  sentences  what  is  the  essence  of  those  laws.  Thexe.ace.  4r 
few  main  pcnnts  whidi  contain  nearly  all  the  effective  parte :  Tin:^ 
lis^-— That  bread  (plain  bread)  shall  be  sold  by  wdght.  Siidi-^ 
IB^t  the  baker  may  make  his  bread  of  any  size  and  weight  iSn^  1^ 
ibivkB  fit.  Srd.— That  the  only  weights  allowed,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
weigbix^  bread  are  avoirdupois  weights  of  16  oz.  to  the  pound  aad 
the  several  gradations  thereof.  4th. — That  fancy  bread  does  noir 
require  «to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  Bread  Acts- 
Hqre  simply  the  police  regulations  necessary  for  the  effective  admiois^ 
tration  of  the  essential  purts  just  mentioned.  These  enactm^its  as 
thidy  stand  contain  nothing  unfair  either  to  the  baker  or  to  the  public^ 
Tbere  is  no  other  standard  of  measurement  for  bread,  that  could  be 
^osen,  so  constant  or  so  fair  as  the.  standard  by  weight.  Then,  law 
or  no  law».  the  baker  is  forced  by  the  nature  of  his  trade  to  sell  his 
bi?ead  by  weight :  it  is  absolut^y  necessary  for  him,  if  he  will  keep 
|U9  expenses  and  his  profits  nearly  tmiform,  that  every  loaf,  of  each 
kind  he  n^akes,  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  every  other 
loaf  of  that  kind,  although,  for  several  reasons  which  he  cannot  well 
control,  this  is  not  easy. 

The  provision  that  the  baker  may  make  his  bread  of  any  size  uid 
weight  he  thinks  fit,  is  also  a  perfectly  fair  provision.  It  aUows  the 
baker  tibe  option  of  selling  his  bread  as  '  assize  bread '  instead  of  the 
more  common  style  as  Tprioed  bread';  but  it  also  allows  him  the 
liberty  of  making  each  kind  of  loaf  of  a  weight  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  value.  How  necessary  this  liberty  is  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  example  of  what  occurs  in  certain  stages  of  the  manufacture 
of  bread :  Suppose  a  baker  makes  five  batches  of  bread,  in  each  case 
using  one  sack  (280  lbs.)  of  flour,  and  all  of  the  one  kind  and  quality. 

Batch  No.  1  he  makes  into  a  comparative  soft  dough,  and  weighs 
into  pieces  of  4  lbs.  5  oz.  each,  of  which  he  obtains  98. 

Batch  No.  2,  he  makes  into  a  dough  exactly  similar  to  the  first 
only  he  weighs  it  into  pieces  of  2  lbs.  3  oz.  each,  of  which  he  obtains,  if 
the  weighing  is  very  carefully  done,  190.  In  this  case  however  there 
are  double  as  many  pieces  to  weigh,  to  mould,  to  place  in  and  draw 
out  of  the  oven  ;  they  take  up  more  space  in  the  oven,  that  is,  the  oven 
holds  less  in  proportion  of  them  than  of  those  double  the  size  ;  then 
they  expose  a  proportionately  larger  surface  to  the  heat,  and  conse- 
quently lose  more  weight  in  the  oven,  and  there  is  more  loss  in  having 
double  the  number  of  weighings. 

Batch  No.  3  the  baker  makes  into  dough  somewhat  firmer  than 
J^o.  2,  and  weighs  it  into  pieces  of  2  lbs.  3 J  oz.  each ;  but  on  account  of 
there  being  less  water  in  the  dough,  and  on  account  of  each  loaf  being 
half  an  ounce  heavier,  he  obtains  only  184  pieces.     These  he  moulds 
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and  places  in  tins,  which  require  to  be  previously  well  cleaned  and 
greased ;  and  then,  as  a  space  must  be  left  between  each  tin  in  the  oven, 
it  holds  only  about  half  as  many  loaves  of  this  kind  as  it  might  of 
No.  2. 

Batch  No.  4  he  makes  into  dough  somewhat  firmer  even  than  No^ 
3,  and  weighs  them  into  pieces  of  2  lbs.  3^  oz.,  of  which  he  obtains 
about  180  pieces.  These  he  makes  into  loaves  of  a  round  flat  shape, 
and  places  in  the  oven  with  a  space  surrounding  each  loaf.  On  account 
of  the  loaves  being  spread  out  thus  the  oven  does  not  hold  more  than 
of  No.  3. 

Batch  No.  5  he  makes  into  dough  similar  to  No.  4,  and  weighs 
into  pieces  of  2  lbs.  3^  oz.,  of  which  he  obtains  182  pieces.  These  he 
moulds  into  a  higher  shape — an  operation  which  requires  more  time 
and  work  than  the  last — and  places  in  the  oven,  still  with  a  space 
round  each.     The  oven  holds  more  of  this  variety  than  of  No.  4. 

Of  those  five  batches  the  average  weight  of  the  loaves  in  each 
batch  after  being  properly  baked  would  be  respectively  No.  1,  4  lbs.,  and 
all  the  others  2  lbs.  each ;  but  the  individual  loaves  in  any  one  batch 
would  not  weigh  all  alike ;  those  baked  in  hotter  places  of  the  oven 
would  weigh  less  than  those  in  the  less  hot ;  also  in  scaling  180  pieces 
of  dough,  often  in  a  hurry,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  every  one 
exact ;  hence  the  necessity  for  considering  only  the  average.  But  this 
average  common  weight  of  all  the  batches  is  obtained  only  by  making 
due  allowance  for  their  shape,  manner  of  baking,  etc.,  by  weighing 
some  heavier  than  others  when  in  the  state  of  dough.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  then,  than  that  equal  weights  of  those  five  kinds  of 
bread  are  of  different  values.  Assuming  No.  1  to  be  the  standard  of 
plain  bread  baked  in  4  lb.  loaves — and  it  can  only  be  considered  plain 
until  there  appears  something  plainer — No.  2  costs  more  in  time  and 
material,  No.  3  costs  more  than  No.  2,  No.  4  less  than  No.  3  but  more 
than  No.  2,  and  No.  5  less  than  No.  4  but  more  than  No.  2.  The 
differences  of  their  values  however  are  too  small  to  be  met  by  differencea 
in  money  price,  but  can  be  easily  and  exactly  met  by  differences  in 
weight, — by  reducing  those  that  cost  more  than  the  standard  by  an 
amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  extra  cost.  This  is  what  the  law 
allows  bakers  to  do.  But  those  five  batches  of  bread  are  all  of  varieties 
that  the  public  persist  in  calling  plain  bread,  and  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  the  baker  making  them  all  of  the  same  weight  for  the  same  price ; 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  authorities  in  some  localities  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  mind.     This  is  evidently  not  fair  to  the  baker. 

Returning  now  to  the  fourth  point  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
bread  laws, — that  relating  to  the  exemption  from  weighing  allowed  in 
the  case  of  fancy  bread.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  even  in  the 
case  of  plain  breads  the  different  values  of  the  several  kinds  warrant 
a  difference  in  their  weights ;  and  that  fancy  bread  should  be  of  a 
different  weight  from  plain  bread  of  the  same  price,  is  even  more 
justified.     Although  it  is  probable  that  the  intention  of  those  who 
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drafted  and  those  who  passed  the  Bread  Acts  was  merely  to  §^vd  «ffdel 
to  this  principle,  the  unfortunate  language  in  which  their  intentiona 
are  stated  has  produced  a  quite  different  result.  There  is  really  no 
more  reason  for  exempting  fancy  bread  from  weighing  because  it  is 
of  greater  value  than  plain  bread  than  there  would  be  in  ex^npting 
silk  from  being  measured  because  it  is  of  greater  value  than  calico. 
Indeed  in  both  cases  the  greater  value  might  be  urged  latheras  a 
cause  why  fancy  bread  and  silk  should  be  specially  weighed  and 
measured.  This  exemption,  however,  in  the  case  of  baioy  breads  | 
I  has  resulted  in  increasing  its  price  over  its  relative  value,  and  it  has  1 
I  also  restdted,  in  making  the  Bread  Acts  inoperative.  There  being  no 
definition  of  what  is  ieaioj  bread,  the  plea  can  be  made  on  bdialf  of 
very  plain  bread  that  it  is  fancy  and  consequently  does  not  require 
to  be  sold  by  weight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bread  Acts,  minus  the  fancy  bread  section, 
might  be  administered  for  the  public  benefit  without  unfair  treatment 
of  the  baker.;  but  that  section,  together  with  the  perdstence  of  the 
custom  established  by  the  older  laws  of  having  the  weights  of  loaves 
fixed  and  the  price  only  alterable,  has  resulted  in  the  present  statute 
becoming  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  is  obscured,  and  the  older  usage  | 
assumes  the  force  of  a  statute.  We  will  therefore  now  point  out  the 
7  effects  which  this  usage  has  on  the  price  of  bread.  Those  effects  may 
thus  be  shortly  stated :— (1)  It  tends  to  make  the  price  of  bread  rise 
quicker  and  fall  slower  .than  the  price  of  flour ;  in  certain  circumstances 
it  causes  a  loss  to  the  consumer,  that  is,  he  has  to  pay  more  for  his 
bread  than  the  market  value ;  in  other  circumstances  it  causes  a  loss  to 
the  baker,  that  is  he  gets  less  for  his  bread  than  the  normal  value. 
(2)  In  an  indirect  way  it  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  above, 
rather  than  to  reduce  it  under,  normal  value.  It  causes  a  greater 
difference  in  the  prices  of  bakers*  bread  than  is  accounted  for  by  their 
difference  in  value.  (3)  In  certain  circumstances  it  puts  a  bar  on 
natural  competition. 

To  make  the  argument  clear  on  which  these  three  statements  are 
based,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  some  kind  of  standard  whereby  we 
may  judge  when  the  bakers'  price  is  the  normal  price,  and  when  it  is 
above,  and  when  below  it.     Falling  back  on  the  old  assize  laws  as  a 
source  of  guidance,  presumably  free   from   bias,   we   find    that    the 
allowance  made  to  the  baker  towards  the  end  of  last  century  w^as,  for 
all  purposes,  about  14s.  per  sack  of  flour.     Considering  the  reduced 
value  of  money  now  as  compared  w^ith  then,  and  taking  into  account 
also  the  greater  expense  now  entailed  on  the  baker  in  the  cost  of  de- 
livery, and  the  higher  comparative  rate  of  wages  to  workmen,  it  would 
not  be  an  unfair  equivalent  of  the  old  allowance  if  the  baker  for  all 
purposes  should  receive  205.  per  sack  of  flour.     On  account,  however, 
of  there  being  now  ten  to  twelve  more  4  lb.  loaves  produced  out  of  a 
sack  of  strong  modern-made  flour,  than  could  formerly  be  produced  in 
the  time  of  the  assize,  when  flour  was  softer,  we  may  assume  that, 
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instead  of  205.  per  sack  the  baker  be  only  allowed  16s.  per  sack  of  flour. 
Out  of  this  be  has  to  pay  for  rent,  taxes^  coals,  yeast,  salt,  malt  extract 
if  he  uses  it,  wages  of  production,  wages  of  distribution,  generally  in- 
cluding the  keep  of  a  horse,  insurance,  repair  of  premises,  upkeep  of 
machinery  and  utensils,  interest  on  stock,  wages  of  supervision,  and,  if 
possible,  a  further  small  profit  to  cover  ordinary  risk  of  trading  and 
replace   capital.     This  allowance  in   the  case   of  an   ordinary  small 
business  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  insufficiency  than  of  generosity. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  baker  is  fairly  entitled  to  16*.  per  sack  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  then,  still  following  the  old  assize  plan,  we  can 
find  what  price  his  bread  ought  to  be  by  simply  adding  this  allowance 
to  the  cost  of  the  sack  of  flour  and  dividing  the  amount  thus  obtained 
by  the  number  of  2  lb.  loaves  he  can  produce  from  that  quantity  of 
flour.    The  product  in  plain  batch  bread  of  full  2  lbs.  weight,  thoroughly 
baked,  will  be  about  188.     When  the  sack  of  flour  then  costs  235.  2d.t 
the  baker's  allowance  of  16s.  makes  the  charge  on  the  bread  39s.  2d,y\\ 
which  amount  he  can  obtain  only  by  selling  the  188  loaves  which  it 
produces  at  2^d,  each.     Taking  this  as  a  base,  let  us  see  how  the  fact 
that  his  loaves  have  always  to  be  the  same  weight  affects  him,  when  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  market  price  of  flour  forces  him  to  raise  or  low^er  the 
price  of  his  bread.     He,  of  course,  under  these  circumstances  cannot 
raise  or  lower  his  bread  by  less  than  a  farthing  each  loaf,  and  his 
allowance,  being  for  permanent  charges,  not  affected  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  must  remain  the  same  whether  the  price  is  low  or  high. 
Bearing  those  facts  in  mind,  let  us  suppose  the  price  of  flour  is  reduced 
by  Is.,  that  is,  from  23*.  2d,  to  22s.  2d,  ;  his  allowance  then,  if  his  bread  I 
remains  at  the  same  price,  will  amount  to  17s.,  which  means  that  the 
public  derive  no  benefit  from  the  cheaper  flour,  but  rather  have  to  pay 
the  baker  Is.  more  f©r  baking  it.     If  flour  falls  2s.  and  the  price  of 
bread  remains  the  same  the  consumers  then  pay  18s.  instead  of  16s.  for 
baking  their  bread,  and  if  flour  falls  3s.  they  pay  19s. ;  when  it  falls  4s., 
however,  the  baker  must  in  fairness  reduce  his  bread  to  2\d.  per  loaf, 
because  4s.  on  a  sack  of  flour  is  the  exact  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  of 
one  farthing  on  the  price  of  a  21b.  loaf,   and   a  reduction   to  2\d. 
will  therefore  restore  his  allowance  to  16s. ;  thus  188  loaves  at  2\d, 
produce  35s.  3^.,  and  flour  at  19s.  2d,  per  sack  plus  16s.  produce  35s.  2d. 
It  is  seldom  that  bakers  will  reduce  their  bread  when  flour  falls  Is.  or 
even  2s.,  and  only  severe  competition  will  force  a  reduction  when  it  'l 
falls  3s.,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  there  is  really  no  moral  claim  on  him  to 
reduce  his  price  till  the  price  of  his  flour  has  fallen  4s.     If  16s.  is  only 
a  reasonable  allowance,  surely  bakers  need  not  be  considered  less  moral 
than  other  tradesmen  if  they  refuse  to  relinquish  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  ;  the  system  and  not  the  baker  is  responsible.     Thus  it  will  be 
seen  how  it  is  that  the  public  are  always  likely  to  lose,  or  at  least  to  be  ' 
kept  out  of  any  advantage,  in  a  falling  market,  and  why  if  flour  prices  ; 
remain  long  at  an  intermediate  stage  they  may  lose  for  a  long  period  f 
together. 
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Tarmngnow  to  a  rising  market,  what  takes  {dace?    Afi»iifyiig 
1^^  that  floiur  is  at  23^  2d.  per  8a<^,  and  the  baker's  bread  al  9^. 
per  21b.  loaf,  suppose  flour  rises  to  24s.  2d.    This,  in  tlie  ev^t  of  &e 
hoker  still  selling  his  bread  at  the  same  price,  will  result  hi  his 
^alk^wance  being  reduced  to  15«.,  but  remembering  again  that  16*.  is 
nk>nly  a  reasonable  allowance,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  raise  his  loaves  |^ 
ii|«(.  than  lose  Is.    But  a  rise  of  ^.  per  loaf  will  make  his  aliirmsie^^ 
\  ISs.,  so  that  agiun  the  pdblio  are  more  likely  ta  lose  3s.  than  gatii  li. 
in  a  rising  market  as  well  as  in  a  falling  one.    But  if  the  baker  dees 
"Hot  increase  his  price  when  Is.  is  put  on,  the  flour,  he  is  almost  eertaiil 
to  do  so  when  the  increase  is  2s. ;  and  some  abnormal  cause  prevents 
him  if  he  refrains  when  the  inerease  is  3s.    Of  course  the  play  of 
-competition  prevents  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  being  so  simple  as 
•dei<»ibed  above,  yet  those  who  reduce  furthest  Mid  quickest  in  a 
*  failing  market  are  necessarily  least  able  to  refrain  from  rising,  or 
prevent  others  from  doing  so,  when  the  market  price  of  flour  b^ns  to 
go  up  even  a.  little.    Therefore,  in  spite  of  competition,  bakers  have 
.generally  to  follow  the  course  indicated  above.    Thus  the  statmnent  is 
Justified  that  the  system  on  which  bread  is  sold  causes  its  price  to  rise  // 
quicker  and  fall  slower  than  Hxb  price  of  flour,  and  causes  sometimes! 
the  consumer  and  scnnetimes  the  baker  to  lose  by  the  changes  in  the' 
market,  for  under  another  system  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  weigl^  of 
bread  rather  than  the  price  were  the  alterable  factor,  the  exact 
-equivalent  of  6J.  or  Is.  on  the  price  of  flour  could  be  easily  allowed 
for  on  the  weight  of  bread. 

Turning  now  to  the  secohd  point : — That  the  system  tends  in  a& 

indirect  way  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  above  rather  than  reduce  it 

under  its  normal  value.      Suppose  flour  for  a  long  period  fluctuates 

in  price  only  by  sixpences  and  shillings,  and  that  the  range  of  the 

fluctuations  is  between  24s.  and  26s.  per  sack,  it  is  more  likely  that  the 

bulk  of  the  bread  sold  will  be  at  2^d.  than  at  2^d,     The  former  is  too 

much,  according  to  our  standard,  and  the  latter  too  little.     And  as  the 

baker,  by  the  system,  has  no  middle  course,  be  must  either  make  the 

public  pay  more  than  the   strict  value,  or  himself   get    less.      It  is 

often  noticed  again  that  among  bakers  who  bake  flours  of  different 

values  the  range  in  the  price  of  their  respective  breads  is  greater  than 

the  range  in  the  value  of  the  flour  they  use.     This  is  inevitable  under 

the  system  of  selling  bread  now  in  force.     Unless  the  difference  in 

price  of  the  flours  used  by  two  bakers  is  4s.  or  a  multiple  of  4s.  there 

is  no  way  of  fixing  the  price  of  the  respective  breads  in  accordance 

with  the  price  of  flour.    Thus,  suppose  one  baker  buys  flour  at  19s.  3d. 

and  sells  his  bread  at  2^^.  while  another  buys  .his  flour  at  24s.  dd.,  or 

5s.  6d.  per  sack  dearer  than  the  other,  he  must  charge  2^d,  per  loaf  for 

his  bread,  although  this  produces  the  equivalent  of  8s.  per  sack  on  the 

flour  as  compared  with  the  other  baker,  whereas  the  actual  difference 

in  cost  was  only  5s.  6^.     By  this  arrangement  the  public  must  pay 

18s.  6d.  for  his  allowance,  while  IBs.   was  the  reasonable  estimate. 
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Were  he,  however,  to  sell  his  bread  at  2Jrf.,  he  would  have  his  allowance 
reduced  to  14s.  5^.,  which  would  be  no  more  reasonable  than  for  him 
to  get  18s.  6^.,  and  to  the  individual  might  be  ruinous. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  effect  the  system  has  on  natural  com- 

'    petition.     From  what  has  been  written  above  it  is  evident  that  bakers 
as  a  body  cannot  follow  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  flour  with  any 
agility.     And  prices  of  bread  tend  to  remain  for  long  periods  steady,  • 
thus  causing  an  apathy  of  natural  competition.    The  amount  of  capital 
required  to  start  in  the  business  is,  however,  comparatively  small, 

'  hence  the  number  engaged  in  it  is  excessive.  The  competition  of  mere 
numbers  often  keeps  prices  of  bread  down  when  they  ought  to  rise,  and 
reduces  them  when  flour  prices  do  not  warrant  a  reduction  ;  hence  it 
happens  that  bakers  in  certain  localities  have  often  to  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  work  at  a  loss.  The  remembrance  of  such  a  loss,  which 
need  not  occur  if  a  more  mobile  system  of  selling  were  adopted,  tends 

^^  to  bind  into  associations  those  who  desire  a  reasonable  and  uniform 
profit,  as  well  as  those  who  merely  consider  their  own  preservation, 
and  such  associations  militate  against  excessive  or  even  natural  com- 
petition. Again,  many  firms  who  strive  to  maintain  a  regular  quality 
of  bread  refrain  from  competing  with  those  who  sell  under  them, 
because,  when  they  reduce  prices,  they  cannot  reduce  by  less  than  4s. 
per  sack  of  flour,  an  amount  which  might  be  ruinous ;  hpnce,  in  such 
cases,  natural  competition  is  stifled. 

The  baneful  effects  of  the  present  custom  of  selling  bread  as  *  priced 
bread  '  might  be  enlarged  upon,  but  enough  has  been  written  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  sound  economic  system,  and  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  v 
make  the  custom  a  law.  The  vagaries  of  the  relative  prices  of  bread 
and  flour  are  generally  ascribed,  by  the  imperfectly  informed  news- 
papers, to  the  general  moral  depravity  of  bakers  ;  but  these  tradesmen 
are  probably,  as  a  body,  as  honest  as  any  others,  and  at  least  as  honest 
as  the  system  they  are  under  will  allow  them  to  be.  That  system  is 
clearly  not  for  the  public  advantage,  nor  in  the  long  run  for  that  of 
the  baker. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors,  in  this  bread  problem,  with 
which  however  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  deal,  which  counteract 
in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  custom  under  which  bread  is  sold, 
but  if  the  public  now  get  cheap  bread,  it  is  not  because  of,  but  in  spite 
of,  the  peculiarities  of  this  custom.  This  paper  is  intended  merely  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  would  give  to  this  custom  the  status  and 
authority  of  a  statute  by  amending  the  bread  laws  on  the  same  lines. 
If  the  bread  laws  are  to  be  amended  at  all  should  it  not  rather  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  *  Assize  Bread  '  system  as  followed  under  the  old  law, 

^'    under  which  the  weights  of  loaves   are   altered  and   prices   remain 
•constant? 

J.    KiRKLAND 
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Thbeatbned  men,  it  is  said,  live  long,  and  the  surviTal  of  the 
'middleman'  certainly  lends  support  to  the  assertion.  In  some 
departments  of  afihirs,  it  is  true,  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  proving  too 
powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  steadily  losing  ground ;  but  in  finance,  on 
the  whole,  he  contriTes  to  hold  his  own,  and  in  some  instances  even  to 
strengthen  his  position ;,  and  this,  too,  often  in  the  teeth  of  fiercest 
criticism.  The  banker,  for  example,  whose  alleged  shortcomings  and 
misdeeds  are  so  nmneroas  that  a  recent  critic  has  given  up  all  hope  of 
reforming  him,  and  suggests  that  the  public  should  fall  back  on  the 
*  old  stocking '  as  a  better  receptacle  for  superfluous  funds,  shows  an 
amount  of  vitality  which  must  give  great  annoyance  to  his  assailants. 
Not  a  year  passes  but  he  adds  to  his  functions  and  enlarges  the 
si^iere  of  his  influence,  and,  notwithstand^g  trade  stagnation  and 
agricultural  depression,  continues  to  distribute  substantial  dividends, 
llie  bill-broker,  too,  who  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  superfluous 
appendage  of  the  banker,  and  has  been  dubbed  in  others  *  the  parasite 
of  a  parasite,'  still  finds  opportunities  in  plenty  for  the  exercise  of  his 
highly  specialised  skiU,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  published 
statements  and  declared  dividends  of  the  leading  discount  houses, 
shows  little  sign  of  coming  decadence.  The  dealer  in.  stocks  and 
shares,  whether  broker  or  jobber,  who  for  some  time  past  has  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  critical  onslaught,  has  managed,  despite  the  lack 
of  speculation  which  has  characterised  the  greater  part  of  the  period  since 
the  Baring  collapse,  to  secure  a  very  fair  income  from  the  business,  the 
members  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  alone  (according  to  an 
estimate  quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis  at  a  time  when  the 
volume  of  transactions  was  greatly  reduced)  dividing  four  millions  per 
annum  amongst  them.  So,  too,  with  others  of  the  tribe.  Even  the 
loan-monger  and  the  trust  company  promoter,  who  from  1890  until 
the  commencement  of  the  present  South  African  craze  seemed  almost 
to  be  extinct,  turn  out  to  have  been  only  temporarily  exorcised  from 
the  body  politic,  and  have  now  returned  to  find  their  old  haunts 
swept  and  garnished.  It  is  into  the  raison  d'etre  and  the  efficiency 
of  these  various  types  of  financial  Go-betweens  that  the  present 
inquiry  is  directed.  Is  the  outcome  of  their  operations  beneficial, 
or  the  reverse  ?  Are  we,  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  to  share  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  the  middleman  as  the  author  of  half  the 
economic  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  or  shall  we  agree  with  that 
section  of  the  community  which  regards  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  constituting  in  the  main  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  ? 
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II 

Even  in  the  limited  realm  of  pure  finance  the  middleman  is 
Protean,  but  of  his  many  guises  that  of  the  banker  is  the  most 
familiar,  and  in  it  he  is  perhaps  least  open  to  attack.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  thousand-and-one  services  now  rendered  by  the  banker  in 
this  country,  he  can  well  afford  to  stand  or  fall  by  what  has  come  to 
be  generally  recognised  as  his  main  economic  function,  that  of  lending 
the  money  of  the  many  who  cannot  use  it  to  the  few  who  can.  With 
one  hand  he  collects  into  a  central  fund  the  small  and  scattered  sums 
which  would  otherwise  be  lying  unproductive  in  their  owner's  care  ; 
with  the  other  he  distributes  them  judiciously  among  those  who  know 
how  to  employ  them  to  advantage.  By  his  mediation,  the  one  class 
is  relieved  from  anxiety  as  to  the  custody  of  its  spare  capital;  the 
other  is  enabled  to  put  that  capital  to  productive  uses.  Borrowers 
and  lenders  are  thus  both  benefited  ;  the  banker  makes  his  living ;  and 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  is  multiplied. 

The  case  for  the  banker,  put  in  this  form,  is  a  strong  one,  and  when 
his  services  in  other  directions  are  also  thrown  into  the  scale — services 
which  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail,  since  they  are  familiar  to  all — 
one  feels  that  the  faults  of  the  system  must  indeed  be  great  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  outweighing  its  undeniable  advantages.     It  i&- 
not  proposed  here  to  deal  with   socialistic  objections  which  would 
render  all  banking,  as  we  understand  the  term,  impossible,  or  with- 
criticism  of  incidental  and  detached  details  of  banking  policy.     It  is- 
the  main  function  of  the  banker  which  it  is  sought  to  keep  in  view—' 
the  intermediary  function — and  it  is  in  immediate  connection  with  this 
that  a  real  grievance  is  beginning  to  be  pointed  out.     Those  who  urge- 
it  find  no  particular  fault  with  banking  in  this  country  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  they  simply  complain  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.     They 
suggest  that  the  services  at  present  rendered  by  the  banker  to  the^ 
'  classes  *   (using    the   term  in   the   most  elastic  sense)   might  with, 
advantage  be  extended  to  the  '  masses ' ;  that  greatly  as  we  pride  our-^ 
selves  as  a  nation  upon  the  perfection  to  which  our  banking  system 
has  attained,  we  are  yet  outdistanced  in  the  matter  of  really  democratic 
banking  institutions  by  States  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard,  and 
with  some  degree  of  reason,  as  far  less  advanced  than  ourselves  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  finance.     A  criticism  of  this  kind,  partly 
based  upon  the  success  of  the  Scotch  Gash  Credit  system  of  capitalising 
honesty,  and  partly  upon  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  in  a 
similar  direction   from   the   establishment  of  People's  Banks  on  the 
Continent,  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  and  may  be  shown  to  contain 
a  considerable  element  of  truth.     From  the  standpoint  of  clients  of 
the  upper  and  middle  class,  our  present   system  of  banking  leaves 
very  little  to  be  desired.     The  enormous  development  of  the  branch- 
system,  with  all  its  attendant  conveniences,  enables  the  depositor  to 
enjoy  practically  every  facility  which  he  can  reasonably  demand ; 
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while  the  only  smftll  grieraQoe  oooMionally  alleged  by  the  borrower  is 
that  when  he  wiBhee  to  effect  a  loao  he  cannot  in  some  oaseB  do  so  t^ 
tinaU  itutalments,  paying  interest  only  upon  the  amOTmt  dJifljr  oa^ 
standing  against  him,  as  he  oonld  ncnth  of  the  Tweed,  bat  mt»t,.Ws 
rutet  bonow  and  pay  interest  upon  a  lamp  sum  whiidi  he  may  onlv 
neod  to  withdraw  in  small  amoanta  and  at  vaiioos  times.  Bat'  if  in 
desoMid  to  a  lower  Indostriid  and  soeial  stratnm  than  tliat  ikflbldl^^ 
•(■rted  hy  the-4>anker,  what  do  we  find  ?  B%re  again  the  depotnti^  li 
iairlyw^oflF.  Bavings  banks— Post  Office  or  Trustee — will  take'Saurge 
eC'his  savings  and  glre  him  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  basideB  aaoHi^^ 
bim  other  advantages.  Bat  the  email  borrower  or  woold-bis  boitoinlj 
i»-tbe  same  eooial  grade  is  not  oatersd  for.  the  poor  bnt  thi'Str)^  iiaiM 
of. tile  small  fianner  or  the  small  trader  type,  who  owmot  afford  to'lceep 
a^bankmg  aooomit,  is  left  out  in  the  oold,  though  a  little  addiraod  id 
Us  working  capital  may  be,  and  in  very  many  ioetances  aotnally  is,_ril 
ttiat  is  needed  to  transform  his  ooonpation  from  one  of  a  Itand^b^' 
mouth  character  to  one  of  profit  and  oomparative  oomfort.'  OieSiaMf 
banking  stops  jast  abort  of  him.  It  cannot  be  troabledwith  his  unall 
MItiirsmentfl,  and  would  in  any  ease  demand  a  form  of  security  irhiidr 
it-iB  not  in  hie  power  to  offer.  The  Govemnlent  Savings  Btok  k^Slmm 
otuuiot  help  him,  siuoe  it  is  eBsentially  and  advisedly  one-sided,' 1>ung' 
allowed  to  take  deposits,  but  being  also,  and  very  properly,  prolubited 
&Kun  lending  in  any  Conn.  Here,  sorely,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
oenied,  is  an  ooesplored  fidd  for  a  new  form  of  middleman ;  an 
mtermediaiy,  or  rather  an  oi^nised  group  of  local  intermediaries, 
whose  fonotions  shall  be  to  enooarage  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
operations  of  thrifty  members  of  the  lower  classes  in  town  and 
country  by  means  of  small  loans,  the  funds  for  the  purpose  being 
obtained  partly  from  the  savings  of  members  of  the  same  class,  and 
partly  from  existing  banks.  If  the  feasibility  of  such  a  vtodas  operandi 
be  doubted,  or  if  fuller  information  be  desired,  let  the  reader  turn  to 
the  readily  available  records  of  the  operation  of  banks  worked  on 
umilar  lines  and  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  In  these  countries  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  system,  notwithstanding  the  d  priori  drawback  that  it  was '  made  in 
Gtermany,'  is  both  practicable  and  safe ;  it  has  proved  an  immense 
boon  to  the  clasBcs  for  which  its  machinery  is  specially  adapted,  and 
so  far  from  interfering  with  existing  banks,  it  has  provided  them  with 
an  additional  source  of  revenue,  since  in  many  instances  a  part  of 
the  funds  lent  by  the  '  People's  Banks '  to  small  borrowers  has  been 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  banker.  This  last  point  is  specially  worthy 
of  notice  in  considering  the  applicability  of  the  system  to  England, 
since  the  safe  and  profitable  employment  ot  their  huge  and  growing 
accumulation  ot  deposits  constitutes  by  no  means  the  least  difGcult 
problem  which  the  bankers  of  this  country  have  to  face. 

Somming  op,  then,  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  banker,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  with  business  and  society  organised  upon  their 
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present  basis,  the  banker's  position  is  secure.  His  methods  may  be 
open  to  criticism  in  some  respects ;  his  good  offices  may  also  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  organisations  which,  whilst  indirectly  helping  him, 
shall  directly  benefit  a  wider  circle  than  that  which  he  now  serves,  but 
the  service  which  he  renders  in  the  discharge  of  his  main  function 
ivould  alone  suffice  to  justify  a  continuance  of  his  existence. 

* 

III 

The  bill-broker,  whose  position  in  this  inquiry  is  logically  next  to 
the  banker,  affords   a  far  more  striking  illustration  of  the  modem 
tendency  to  extreme   specialisation.     In   the  foregoing  remarks   the 
-banker  has,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  been  represented  as  the  one 
middle  link  in  a  chain,  with  the  lender  on  one  side  and  the  borrower  on 
the  other.     In  actual  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bill-broker  con- 
stitutes an  additional  Unk,  and  that  his  place  is  between  the  banker 
and  the  commercial  borrower.     To  the  uninitiated  the  world  of  finance 
presents  few  more  curious  puzzles  than  the  existence,  side  by  side  with 
banking,  of  bill-discounting  on  a  large  scale  as  a  distinct  and  special 
business.     Discounting  bills  is  a  recognised  and  integral  part  of  a 
banker's  function,  and  yet  we  find  a  large  number  of  individuals  and 
•companies,  not  bankers,  who  make  a  living  out  of  it,  and  the  mystery 
is  not  lessened  by  the  further  fact  that  the  funds  which  enable  bill- 
brokers  to  compete  successfully  with  bankers  in  this  particular  line  are 
largely  supplied  to  them  by  bankers  themselves,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  lending  to  brokers,  at  very  low  rates,  that  portion  of  their  funds 
which  they  wish  to  have  within  easy  call.     The  explanation,  however, 
is  not  difficult.     In  discounting  bills,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
'that  the  discounter  shall  know  who  can  be  trusted  and  who  can  not. 
He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  credit  of  the  firms  and  individuals 
whose  names   appear  on  the  acceptances  which    are    offered  him. 
Now  this  acquaintance  with  the  '  standing  of  parties '  is  only  one  of  the 
multifarious  occupations  of  the  banker,  whereas  it  is  practically  the 
sole  concern  of  the  bill-broker,  whose  concentration  of  attention  on  this 
one  branch  of  business  gives  him  the  advantage  which  special  know- 
ledge will  always  impart,  so  that  he  is  able  not  only  to  find  out  where 
good  bills  are  to  be  obtained,  but  to  take  them  on  more  favourable 
terms.     The  bills  so  discounted  are  generally  either  re-discounted  with 
a  banker,  or  deposited  with  him  as  security  for  advances,  so  that  the 
broker  renders  a  double  service.     Merchants  get  the  advantage  of  lower 
discount  rates,  and  the  banker  gets  a  profit  on  the  re- discount  or  the 
loan,  besides  finding  in  the  broker  a  convenient  channel  for  the  tem- 
porary disposal  of  his  superfluous  cash.    The  slight  difference  between 
the  rate  at  which  the  broker  discounts  his  bills,  and  that  at  which  he 
re-discounts  them,  might  seem  to  be  so  much  loss  to  the  banker,  who 
might  otherwise  do  the  business  directly ;  but  as  a  matter  of  actual 
experience  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  trouble  and  responsi- 
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bility  saved  to  the  banker,  and  by  the  fact  that  through  the  broker's 
activity  a  large  mimber  of  bills  find  their  way  to  the  banker  which 
would  otherwise  not  reach  his  hands  at  all. 

The  system,  of  course,  has  not  eaoaped  cnticism.  Bankers  them- 
selves indulge  in  an  occasional  grumble,  and  in  years  like  the  present, 
when  the  dividends  of  banks  have  dropped,  while  those  of  discount 
companiesbavebeen  fairly  mainlainad,  the  suggestion  is  generally  made 
that  the  banks  themselves  should  uaite  with  a  view  to  estabhsh  a  dis- 
count company  of  their  own,  and  so  recoup  themselves  in  one  direction 
for  their  losses  in  another.  The  Bunk  of  England,  too,  has  a  standing 
grievance  against  bill'brokers,  inasinnoh  as,  unlike  the  other  banks,  it 
has  no  occasion  whatever  to  avail  itself  of  their  services,  and  is  yet 
expected,  in  periods  of  storm  and  stress,  to  help  them  out  of  their 
troubles  hy  means  of  large  advancea.  With  neither  of  these  domestic 
differences  need  we  burden  ourselvos  here.  The  only  aspect  of  alt 
these  matters  which  it  is  here  professed  to  deal  with  is  the  public 
aspect.  They  are  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  on  the 
community  at  large,  and  from  that  standpoint  the  rdle  of  the  bill- 
broker  appears  to  be  in  the  main  a  asefal  one.  Like  all  systems,  that 
in  which  the  broker  is  the  central  figure  has  its  weak  points,  of  which 
the  chief  is,  as  already  indicated,  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  in 
periods  of  financial  tnistrust  and  malaise.  Keeping  no  reserve  himself, 
the  broker  is  compelled  at  such  times,  when  bankers  withdraw  their 
funds,  to  fall  back  upon  the  Bank,  and  so  accentuate  the  strain  upon 
Che  central  reserve  at  the  most  inopportane  jnnctare.  In  discnflsing 
the  utility  of  the  bill-broker,  therefore,  the  question  is,  Does  this  un- 
doubted but  very  rarely  occurring  risk  inyolved  in  the  working  of  the 
system — a  risk,  by  the  way,  which  it  has  been  shown  could  be  partly 
done  away  with  if  non  banking  depositors  could  be  induced  to  leave 
their  money  with  brokers  for  longer  periods — counterbalance  the 
advantages  which  undoubtedly  accrue  from  it?  Such  a  question  is 
essentially  difGcult,  but  one  feels  that  the  reply  should  be  a  negative 
one.  The  services  rendered  by  the  bill-broker  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  quite  secondary  to  those  for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the 
banker,  and  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  compensatory  risk  in  times  of  pressure  ;  but  those  services  are  none 
the  less  real,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  bill -broker  from  the  money 
market  would  entail  considerable  inconvenience  and  not  inconsider- 
able loss  both  upon  the  commercial  houses  which  are  now  saved 
trouble  and  expense  by  his  efforts,  and  upon  the  banker  in  dependence 
upon  whom  he  lives. 

IV 

Turning  now  from  Lombard  Street  to  Capel  Court,  the  nest  variety 
of  middleman  to  claim  attention  is  the  large  class  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  and  shares  are 
effected;  the  stockbroker,  'inside'  and  'outside,'  and  the  jobber  or 
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dealer.  It  would  be  interesting  at  the  outset  if  one  could  stay  to 
examine  into  the  justice  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  freely  made 
of  late  (complaints  which  have  found  a  partial  practical  expression  in 
the  '  tape  campaign ')  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  pay 
heavy  fees  for  their  privilege  of  membership,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
advertise,  against  those  brokers  who  are  not  members  of  *the 
House,'  but  who  contrive,  by  dint  of  extensive  and  persistent 
advertising,  to  secure  a  considerable  amount  of  stockbroking  business 
of  a  certain  kind.  Such  an  examination  into  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  '  Bucket-shop,'  however,  is  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  and  might,  too,  suggest  to  the  cynical 
the  old  controversy  on  the  points  of  difference  between  Hesiod's  Tar- 
tarus and  Milton's  Hell.  So  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  broker  be  or  be  not  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  points  to  be  raised  and  dealt  with  here  are  whether 
the  services  of  an  intermediary  are  needed  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
securities  by  the  public ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  method  at  present 
adopted  for  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  into  eventual  contact  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  there  is  practically  no  controversy.  It 
is  realised  on  all  hands  that  there  are  a  great  many  matters  in  which  the 
services  of  a  go-between  could  be  more  easily  dispensed  with  than  in 
transactions  in  stocks  and  shares.  The  really  debatable  question — 
the  crux  of  recent  controversy — is  not  whether  a  go-between  of  some 
kind  is  needed,  but  whether  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  two  distinct 
kinds  of  go-between ;  whether  the  broker  and  the  jobber  are  both 
required  ;  and  as  an  agent  of  some  sort  is  obviously  desirable,  and  the 
public  comes  in  contact  with  the  broker,  the  controversy  is  narrowed 
down  to  an  inquiry  into  the  raison  d'dtre  of  the  jobber.  In  conformity 
with  a  tendency  now  fashionable,  the  jobber  might  seek  to  contract 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  this  inquiry  by  taking  the  ground  that  in 
many  instances  he  is  not  the  middleman  at  all ;  that  he  stands  on  a 
higher  plane  altogether,  and  is  one  of  two  principals,  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  buy  or  sell  being  the  other,  and  the  broker  the  real 
intermediary.  In  many  individual  cases,  where,  for  example,  jobbers 
themselves  hold  considerable  quantities  of  stock,  this  contention  would 
be  fully  justified.  The  jobber  sells,  the  investor  buys,  and  the  broker 
is  the  medium  of  communication.  But  from  a  more  general  stand- 
point, it  is  the  jobber  who  is  the  middleman.  Taking  ordinary 
investment  business,  and  ignoring,  as  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry, 
purely  speculative  transactions  between  members  of  the  House,  the 
public  which  deals  in  stocks  and  shares  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  There  are  those  whose  object  is  to  sell — there  are  those  who 
wish  to  buy.  Each  class  employs  a  broker  to  effect  its  purpose,  and  as 
the  jobber  is  the  one  to  whom  the  brokers  of  each  apply  for  a  quota- 
tion, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  generally  speaking  it  is  the  jobber 
who  occupies  the  position  of  middleman. 
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^ '  lEtab  Ik^  nsfST^  we  «re  once  isiore  brought  faee  to  Isuse' with'tiA 
gobbet/but  tito  mm  wUeh  are  eorraitly  laid  at  his  door  are  so imiiec^ 
outhatdie^dmeaityistokiiow  whereto  oommenee.  We  are  told 
that^lnreaiiiMt' be 'indispensable,  ^sinoe  o&er  large  Bonrses  nwKnage 
«d]biia|%  without  him ;  that  investors  not  only  have  to  ^f«f'  tt# 
bfokei^s  eommissbm,  but  also  the  jobber's  'turn/  and  that  whiletiie 
eoiniiiiision  is  iairly  earned,  the  ui^nnt  of  the  torn  is  often  out  of  aUfKii^ 
ipattiem  4o  tdbe  servioa  Tendered;  The  difficulty  sometime  experi^Mei 
in  ^getting  deiivery  from  jobbers  is  ^ilarged  npon,  and  when  it  ia 
pMitedf<mt'ta  &08e  wh6  make  this  complaint  that  the  roles  of  the 
Stook  Exchange  provide  for  sneh  a  oontingemsy,  it  is  broadly  hinted 
tihat,  6n  the  prinoiple  of  'hcmonr  among  thieves,'  jobbers  hang 
together  in  snch  a  way  as  to  render  the  :f  buying-m '  penalty  inopemr 
five;  Other  objeetions  might  be  eited,  bat  these  may  be  takaiaa 
i»Xly  iepcesenti^ve^and  in  dealing  with  them  one  or  two  preliminary 
obsearvations  suggest  themselves. 

/  In  the  first  ]^aoe,  it  may:  be  noted  that  the  uMges  of  foreign 
Bonrsea^annot  at  all  fairly  be  cited  as  models  for  us  to  copy.  We 
have  recently  been  told  that  '  Englishmen  are  the  milch-<sows  of  the 
world,'  and  a  natural  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  immense 
difference,  both  ]n>  volume  and  variety,  between  the  business  of  out 
Stock  Exdiange  and  that  of  Continental  Bourses.  With  regard  lio  tiie 
paym^at  of  a  double  commission,,  one  wonders  whether  those  who 
obfeet  to  such  paynipnt  ~arei  consistent-enough  ever  to  protest  against 
the  amount  ^t  their  tradesmen's  bills  on  the  ground  that  the  ixiiotti 
l^eieiefaazgedinelade  (the.  profit  4>f  the  warehouseman  in  additicm 
te  that  of  the  retailer;  while  on  the  further  question  as  to  whether 
the  services  of  the  jobber  are  worth  what  is  paid  for  them,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  investors  realise,  or  even  know,  the  risk 
of  being  '  left '  which  the  jobber  runs  in  many  cases  when  he  comes 
to  '  undo '  his  bargain  ;  a  risk  consequent  upon  his  not  knowing, 
when  he  makes  a  price  for  the  broker,  whether  the  transaction  is  to  be 
a  purchase  or  a  sale.  Then,  too,  while  it  is  undeniable  that  jobbers 
sometimes  enter  into  contracts  which  they  are  unable  to  carry  out 
immediately,  and  while  it  may  be  further  admitted  that  the  adequacy 
of  the  available  remedy  is  open  to  dispute,  it  must  in  fairness  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  out-of-the-way 
and  tightly*held  securities  that  the  grievance  arises;  and  that  it  is 
Scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  certain  descriptions  of  foreign  bonds, 
or  railway  preference  stocky. or  other  purchases  of  a  like  kind,  shall  be 
quite  as  readily  forthcoming  as  a  purchase  of  Consols. 

Probably,  however,  the  value  of  the  jobber's  function  maybe  better 
appraised,  not  by  discussing  in  detail  his  shortcomings,  but  by  imagining 
what  would  be  the  result  if  he  were  dispensed  with  altogether.  Under 
the  existing  arrangement  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
organised  into  markets  for  the  various  descriptions  of  stock,  and  it  is 
the  dealers  or  jobbers  who  constitute  these  markets.     There  is  the 
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Consols  market,  the  American  market,  the  Mining  market,  the  English 
Eailway  market,  and  so  on,  and  the  broker  who  is  commissioned  to 
buy  or  sell  for  a  client  a  particular  kind  of  security  knows  at  once  and 
exactly  where  to  go  to  find  the  jobbers  who  will  make  a  quotation  in 
that  security.  This  alone  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
constitutes  a  convenience  to  brokers  and  investors  very  similar  to  that 
afforded  to  bankers  by  the  operations  of  the  Clearing  House.  Do  away 
with  the  jobber,  and  what  will  the  broker  do  ?  The  jobber,  it  must  be 
remembered,  makes  a  particular  market  his  special  study.  The  broker, 
on  the  other  hand,  deals  in  securities  of  every  description,  and  conse- 
quently when  he  wants  to  buy  or  sell,  he  must  (the  jobber  being 
eliminated)  communicate  with  every  other  broker  in  the  House  until 
he  comes  across  one  who  happens  to  want  to  deal  the  other  way ;  and 
if,  as  would  often  occur  in  the  case  of  securities  not  often  dealt  in, 
he  cannot  find  such  a  one,  a  considerable  period  may  very  possibly 
elapse  before  the  transaction  can  be  closed ;  whereas,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  jobber,  it  could  have  been  concluded  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  time  and  convenience, 
there  is  the  question  of  price.  For  all  practical  purposes,  jobbers  are 
a  body  of  men  always  willing  to  buy  and  always  willing  to  sell.  If 
the  jobber  were  abolished,  it  would  speedily  be  found  that  buyers  de- 
sirous of  buying  at  once,  and  sellers  anxious  for  immediate  reahsation, 
would  have  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  in  the  matter  of  price 
before  they  could  attain  their  object.  Fluctuations  in  prices  would 
thus  occur  with  greater  frequency  and  greater  violence,  and  the  element 
of  pure  speculation  and  uncertainty,  already  quite  powerful  enough, 
would  be  still  further  increased.  This  statement  is  here  put  forth  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Stock  Exchange  combinations  are  often 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of 
particular  securities,  for  it  is  held  that  the  fluctuations  caused  by  the 
adoption  of  such  means,  though  by  no  means  insignificant  actually,  are 
yet  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  would  inevitably  occur  if 
there  were  no  jobbers  in  the  market  at  all.  The  most  distinctive  and 
important  services  required  of  the  dealer  or  middleman  in  any  depart- 
ment of  affairs,  whether  his  business  be  in  shares  or  in  goods,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  produce  markets,  are  that  his  intervention 
shall  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  and  violence  of  fluctuations  in 
price,  and  that  he  shall  be  the  medium  for  effecting  the  greatest 
economy  in  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  into  communication.  If 
the  view  here  taken  be  a  correct  one,  the  middleman  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, despite  his  minor  failings,  may  fairly  claim  that  he  performs 
both  services,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  jobber's  turn  represents  the 
price  paid  by  the  community  for  the  invaluable  privilege  of  close  prices 
and  a  continuously  free  market  for  securities  ;  a  combination  of  charac- 
teristics which  has  led  every  economist  in  search  of  the  best  available 
illustration  of  a  perfect  market  to  quote  the  instance  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange. 
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Venturing  now  still  farther,  bnt  more  briefly,  into  oontrorersiid 
.matterB,  we  eome  to  the  financiid  'Trost  Company/  a  form  of  go- 
b^ween  wliidli  is  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the  most  part  deseilrfedly, 
mdis^pnte.    One  faot  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  before  we 
join  in  the  choros  of  wholesale  condemnation  which  the  l^riist  Com- 
.pJBi»ny  revelations  of  reeent  years  have  provoked.    It   is,  that  all 
.oompanies  of  this  kind  are  not,  as  one  is  sometimes  led  to  suppose, 
•eqiuiJly  bad ;  they  are  not  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.    There  bxb 
'!Kust  Gompiftnies  and  Trust  Companies.    There  are  those  which,  estab^ 
lished  on  a  sound  basis  and  intelligently  directed,  ftdfil  the  highly 
.useful  function  which  such  combinations  were  originally  intended  for, 
Aiat  of  spreading  capital  over  a  large  variety  of  securities,  and  so 
equalising  both  risks  and  dividends  for  shareholders.   There  are  others 
of  which  the  inception  has  been  a  fraud,  the  management  a  bungle, 
4Uid  the  operations  almost  entirely  outside  the  recognised  sphere  of 
lEUch  concerns.    Both  kinds  of  company  have  suffered  severely,  but 
vthey  must  not  on  that  account  be  confused  with  each  other,  nor  must 
the  one  kind  be  deprived  of  public  confidence  and  debarred  from  the 
•exercise  of  its  proper  function  because  that  confidence  has  been  abused 
and  that  function  exceeded  by  the  other.    Nothing  could  be  more 
:rakional  or  less  open  to  attack  than  the  ordinary  business  of  a  Trust 
<}ompany,  as  it  has  been  briefly  described  above.    What  is  really  re- 
prehensible, and  what  has  led  to  the  downfall  of  many  of  these  com- 
panies, is  that  they  have  not  been  content  with  regular  methods  and 
ordinary  profits.    With  the  object  of  making  big  dividends,  and  largely 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  system  of  *  founders'  shares ' — a  system 
which  has  had  the  obvious  effect  of  encouraging  any  kind  of  business 
offering  a  large  and  immediate  profit — they  have  in  many  cases  rele- 
gated their  principal  function  to  quite  a  secondary  place,  and  gone  in 
wildly  for  promoting  and  underwriting.     One  of  their  favourite  devices 
has  been  the  promotion  of  kindred  companies  which  have  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  rivals,  but  which  have  been  really  established  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  older  concerns  of  blocks  of  unsaleable  secu- 
rities;  whilst  other  companies  yet   seem  to  have  been  called  into 
existence  in  the  first  instance  for  the  express  though  not  expressed 
purpose  of  enabling  the  directors  and  their  personal  connections  to 
dispose   of    similar  worthless  rubbish.      Obviously,   these    practices 
could  not  go  on  for  ever.    So  long  as  prices  were  maintained,  and  both 
founders  and  shareholders  realised  large  profits,  all  went  well.     With 
the  collapse  of  prices,  one  company  after  another  toppled  down,  some 
being  irretrievably  ruined  and  the  remainder  much  discredited.     The 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  is  not  that  all  these  companies  are 
frauds,  or  that  the  main  object  for  which  they  exist — the  spreading  of 
risks  and  profits— is  unattainable.     The  real  moral  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany difficulties  of  the  last  few  years  is  rather  that  such  companies 
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should  mend  their  ways.  They  should  exercise  more  care  in  the 
choice  of  their  directors,  confine  their  attention  to  their  legitimate 
business,  do  less  '  log-rolling '  with  other  companies,  and  leave  the 
task  of  company-promoting  to  those  who  have  less  capital  to  risk. 

VI 

The  advice  here  tendered  to  the  Trust  Companies  to  keep  to  their 
legitimate  metier  applies  equally  to  the  last  kind  of  financial  inter- 
mediary to  whom  space  will  permit  a  passing  reference,  namely,  the 
loan-monger ;  the  medium  through  whom,  in  practice,  foreign  govern- 
ments and  corporations  borrow  from  this  country,  and  through  whom, 
in  theory,  they  pay  their  dividends.     To  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
advantage  accruing  from  this  form  of  mediation,  one  has  only  to  recall 
in  the  first  instance  Macaulay's  graphic  picture  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  by -gone  days,  '  going  hat  in  hand  up  and  down 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Alder- 
men, borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  from  that  ironmonger,*  and  then  to  remember  how,  through 
the  good  offices  of  large  financial  houses,  the  loans  of  Governments 
are  effected  to-day.     A  foreign  Government  wishes  to  borrow  ;   capi- 
talists in  this  country  are  willing  to  lend  ;  and  the  two  are  brought 
into  contact  by  the  agency  of  a  *  middleman,'  who  not  only  effects  the 
transfer  from  lender  to  borrower,  but  saves  both  parties  all  the  petty 
details  involved  both  in  the  main  transaction  and  in  the  after-payment 
of  dividends.      In  those  instances  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
borrower  justify  the  loan,  the  part  thus  played  by  the  intermediary  is 
in  every  way  advantageous.     He  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the 
situation.     The  drawback  of  the  system  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
natural  process  is  reversed.     Instead  of  the  desire  to  borrow  calling 
the  middleman  into  existence,  it  is  the  existence  of  the  intermediary 
which  tempts  the  borrower.     Mr.  Bagehot,  in  one  of  the  many  sug- 
gestive phrases  scattered  all  through  his  works,  has  observed  that 
'  we  are  to  half-civilised  countries  what  the  London  money-dealers  are 
to  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,'  and  the  remark  illustrates  the 
present  contention  exactly.     We  all  know  from  experience  '  how  oft 
the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done,'  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  notorious  that  the  intermediary  whose  original  function 
was  to  supply  the  moderate  and  legitimate  wants  of  the  borrower, 
becomes  a  standing  temptation  to  the  borrower  to  go  beyond   the 
bounds  which  prudence  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  war- 
rant.    Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  for  example,  that  without 
the  mediation  of  the  Barings,  or  some  firm  of  similar  reputation.  South 
America  would  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  this  country  the  vast 
sums  which  it  did  before  1890,  or  that  the  Australian  crisis  would  have 
attained  such  proportions  as  it  did  if  Australia  had  not,  in  the  words 
of   a  prominent   Australian   banker,    been   '  debauched  with  British 
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ei^inl/ partly  through  the  agenej  of  ^eobnial  bftnkB?  Tb»:1Apidk^M 
^Mngikeke^o  instaneed  ftom  the  mftny  aTailaUe  is  not  ta*  sngylt 
tiaSAt :  mtcferiafe)nal  ftnunnial  agents  are  neoe88axiiy'h«nsiM,,i»r' :ti^ 
eithertbey  €#  bankers^  axe  BhsuitaUe  chanimlfl  lor  tibff  ikcaollet  ciE 
caiatal  from  countries  wh^re  it  is  plentiful  to  those  where  it  is  searoe. 
It  is  simply  to  urge  that  the  exercise  of  greater  prudence  on  the  pfurt 
of  bodi  borrowers  abroad  and  of  lenders  at  home  sbould  keep  &e 
dji#atidiii  6f  ferui^  a^^iodeis  within  bounds,  and  so  {welrenf^a^^use 
t^a  iy^tl^i^  th^  uiB  of  which  is  beneficial  to  bS.  concerned.  -    - 
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ir^,  g^ie  list'of  financial  ^nMdiemen  sketched  out  in  the  foregwigsagQ^ 
lays  BO  daim  to  omnpleteliess,  nor  is  it  suggested  that  the  jbrpatnciei^ 
of  ally  one -of  the  dasies  has  bem  in  the  least  degree  eihau0ti?6«  Mfi 
thM  is  dsliihed  is  that  those  varieties  of  the  species  ^hich  bSfVe  beeB 
iMbhecl  wg^  are  among  thd  most  iitiportant,  and  may  bd  r«gar^  as 
io'somd  ea^tefat  t;^oal  and  explanatory  of  the  remainder ;  whUb  it^i^ 
bdpedr  that  the  charttcteHstics  which  have  been  commented  upon  im 
eadb  instance  are  the  morie  ewdient  ones.  Enough  may  penAu^  hav^ 
bkmL  said  to  indicate  that  the  term  'middleman/  which  shades  with 
ti&e  words  'hourgeois'  and  'dapitalist'  the  honour  of  beuE^  moe^ 
fi^iqmenliy  on  the  Ups  of  sodal  reformers  of  a  certain  dass,  isn^,^S4» 
iMTi^'^'Miy  rate  as  finance  is  concerned,  so  opprobrious  an^ltbet  ip 
^hbsirinr  whose  irocabulary  it  ^gures  so  largely  would  have  us  believa. 
!!Fhe  tmdeni^^ifif'tbe  direction  of  extreme  specialisation, ^  strong  in 
every  sphere,  is  as  pronounced  as  ever  in  the  world  of  credit,  and  the 
energy  fruitlessly  spent  in  denunciation  of  the  intermediary  would  be 
often  better  expended  in  efforts  to  reform  him.  In  the  language  of 
current  politics,  the  go-between  should  not  be  *  ended/  but  *  mended  * ; 
or,  if  we  may  turn  to  the  new  theology  for  an  expression,  the  punish- 
ment dealt  out  to  him  should  be  redemptive  rather  than  vindictive.  If 
he  will  confine  his  energies  to  his  own  domain,  be  content  with  a 
moderate  profit  on  the  transactions  which  pass  through  his  hands, 
and  discharge  his  double  function  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
both  parties,  he  is  not  likely  for  a  long  while  yet — so  long,  at  any  rate, 
as  commerce  is  conducted  on  its  present  individualistic  lines — to  find 
his  occupation  gone. 

F.  E.  Steele 


Thoughts  on  Monetary  Eeform 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  force  of  some  few  out 
of  the  many  considerations  which  bear  upon  proposed  monetary 
reforms. 

I.  The  argument  first  to  be  considered  is  one  which  is  suggested  by 
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Mr.  Gififen  ^  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Professor  Foxwell  in  his  evidence  ^ 
before  the  Agricultural  Commission. 

In  Mr.  GifEen's  words,  '  There  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  increase 
of  a  standard  metal  used  as  money  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  commodi* 
ties  which  it  moves.  As  the  latter  are  renewed  incessantly,  an  increase  in  the 
means  of  production  increases  the  whole  mass  on  the  market  at  any  given  time. 
As  the  precious  metals  in  use,  however,  exist  in  masses  enormously  greater  than 
the  whole  annual  production,  an  increase  of  the  means  of  production  equal  to  what 
takes  place  in  other  commodities  only  means,  in  the  case  of  gold,  an  Increase  of  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  mass  in  use.  There  is  accordingly  a  permanent  tendency 
to  change  in  the  relation  of  conmiodities  to  gold.'  As  Professor  Foxwell  under- 
stands, the  argimient  is  that  '  a  fall  in  prices  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
condition  of  things.' ' 

An  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Gififen  and  entertained  by  Professor 
Foxwell  is  not  likely  to  be  open  to  dispute.  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  the  following  counter-reasoning  is  submitted. 

An  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  gold  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  the  annual  production  of  commodities  implies  the  increase 
■ — not  merely  of  a  fraction,  but — of  the  entire  mass  of  gold.  For 
consider  that  mass  as  made  up  of  parts  distinguished  as  (1)  new,  (2) 
one  year  old,  (3)  two  years  old,  &c.  And  let  us  at  first  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  circumstance  that  the  mass  is  continually  being  diminished 
by  loss  and  wear.  Then  in  the  lapse  of  a  year  part  (1)  by  hypothesis 
is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mass  of  commodities — a 
proportion  which  may  be  supposed  uniform  from  year  to  year.  Also, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  year,  while  part  (1)  is  freshly  created,  what  was  part 

(1)  the  year  before  becomes  part  (2)  of  the  present  year.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  part  (3)  of  the  present  or  ultimate  year  is  the  same  as  part 

(2)  of  the  penultimate  year — that  is,  the  same  as  part  (1)  of  the 
antepenultimate  year.  Therefore,  upon  the  hypothesis  made,  part  (1) 
of  the  ultimate  year  is  to  part  (1)  of  the  penultimate  year  in  the  ratio 
which  expresses  the  increase  of  commodities  from  year  to  year ;  part 
(2)  of  the  ultimate  year  is  to  part  (2)  of  the  penultimate  year  as  part 
(1)  of  the  penultimate  year  is  to  part  (1)  of  the  antepenultimate — that 
is,  in  the  aforesaid  ratio  of  the  commodities  of  one  year  to  the  com- 
modities of  the  preceding  year.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  same 
ratio  is  found  to  prevail  between  all  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
mass  of  precious  metal  in  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  years ;  and 
therefore  between  the  whole  masses. 

This  reasoning  is  not  materially  afTected  when  we  restore  the 
concrete  circumstance,  that  the  mass  of  precious  metal  is  liable  to 
waste.  The  argument  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  subjoined  mathe- 
matical analysis. 

Let  G  be  the  amount  of  gold  existing  at  some  remote  period,  such  that  the 
subsequent  additions  to  the  precious  metal  far  exceed  G.     Let  g  be  the  amount 

^  Essays  in  Finance^  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  ^  Questions  23,646  and  23,647. 

'  Loc.ciU 
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ef  gqtSi  added  to  tiie  Btoisk  in  tiie  oonne  of  a  year  al  tiie  iniiial  pei^o4*  -  Lei  W 
be  the  amount  of  wealth  or  wares  exiitting  at  ike  be^nning  of  t)ie  firrt  jpniTt 
prodneed  daring  tiie  preoeding  year.  And  let  it  be  asHmned  that  W  and  g 
ikierease  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  nnifonn  ratio— viz.  1 :  (1 +^)%  ^^  ^ 
farther  be  assumed  lAiat  all  parts  of  the  stock  of  gold  are  diminished  hf  waste 
annually  in  the  ratio  1 :  (1  -  cr),  wh««  cr  is  a  proper  fraction. 

Upon  these  suppositions  the  masses  of  goods  at  the  end  of  tiie  yeiftrs  0, 1,  % 
f^A  n  are  W,  W(l  +  a)»  "^(1  +  p)*«  •  •  •  •  W(l  +  p)»,  respectivefy.  'S^  6Gk- 
lespoiiding  masses  of  gold  are 

G,  G(l  -  cr)  +  g.  G(l  -  ir)«  +  g(l  -  cr)  +  g(l+p).  ... 
G(l  -  ir)»  +  g(l  -  a)-  -  i  +  g(l  -  a)-  -  «(l+p)  +  ,  .  .  +  g(l+p)a  -  1/ 

The  first  term  of  the  general  expression  may  be  neglected  in  oomparlsoti 
Urith  the  remainder;  by  hypothesis,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  a-  were 
zero ;  A  fortiori^  if  a:  is  considerable  as  may  be.  The  expression  thus  redaoe4 
may  be  put  in  the  form 

(l  +  p)»-.(l-ir)' 
^(1+p)    -(l-«r)- 

The  mass  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  m*^  year  is  found  by  substituting  m  lor  n  in 
the  above  expression.  Therefore  the  mass  of  the  m^  year,  divided  by  the  mass 
of  the  n***  year,  is 

(1  +  rt"  -  (1  -  <r)°>  ^  (1  +  p)» 

(l  +  p)«-  (l-ir)«        (1  +  p)?' 

In  the  limit,  when  m  and  n  are  large.  But  (1  +  p)™  *  (1  +  p)^  is  the  ratio  c^ 
the  masses  of  commodities  in  the  n^^  and  n^  years.  Whence  it  appears  that  a 
eonttumt  level  of  prices ,  rather  than  a  faU  of  prices^  is  to  be  regarded  as  *  th^ 
normal  eondiHon  of  things.* 
~  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  rate  of  waste  should  be  the  same  for  tiie  new 
and  the  old  gold  (or  silver).  For  consider  the  fraction  of  which  the  numerator 
is  the  mass  of  gold-  in  the  m^^  year,  the  denominator  the  mass  in  the  n^^  year 
(from  an  initial  epoch) ;  m  being  greater  than  n.  Let  <r,  o-j,  and  ctu  represent 
the  percentage  of  waste  suffered  by  a  portion  of  the  metaJ  during  the  first, 
second  .  .  .  n**»  year  of  its  existence.  The  diversity  of  these  coefficients  does 
not  invalidate  the  proposition  that  to  each  term  of  the  denominator — e.g., 

g(l  +  p)— 3(l-«ri)(l-«r2) 

there    corresponds    a    term    of     the    numerator     greater    in     the  ratio    of 

(l+p)"-"*:  he.g,:— 

g(l+p)»-3(l-«ri)(l-«r2). 

Accordingly  the  whole  numerator  exceeds  the  whole  denominator  in  that  ratio. 
That  is,  assuming  as  before  that  in  n  years  the  waste  is  very  great.  But  if 
this  is  not  assumed,  if  the  rate  of  waste — ^like  that  of  cooling — slackens  with 
time,  then  there  may  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  numerator  a  substantial  re- 
mainder, a  very  long  etcetera.  Accordingly  there  is  some  probability  that  a 
rise  in  prices  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  condition  of  things. 

The  argument  continues  to  hold  when  the  law  of  waste  is  supposed  to  be 
different  for  gold  and  silver  applied  to  different  uses,  e.g,  money  and  the  arts. 
Also  there  may  be  different  classes  of  goods  not  all  worn  out  in  one  year. 
The  coefficient  waste  for  goods,  say  s,  may  be  unity  for  com,  of  which  the 
yearly  supply  is  consumed  in  the  year  but  three -fourths  for  boots,  agreeably 
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to  the  supposition  that  by  ^\e  years  boots  on   an   average  will  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  y^is  part  of  their  original  value :  (1  —  J)*  =  \^j* 

The  argiunent  breaks  down  only  when  p  is  not  constant)  the  production  of 
commodities  increasing  from  year  to  year  at  an  increasing  rate.  But,  as  sub- 
mitted  in  the  next  section,  this  case  is  not  known  to  be  a  real  one. 

Of  course  it  is  possible,  that  while  the  stock  of  precious  metal 
increases  uniformly  with  commodities,  other  things  are  not  uniform  : 
in  particular  the  proportion  of  precious  metal  used  in  the  arts  and  as 
money,  and  the  factors,  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  in- 
tervene between  the  quantity  of  metallic  money  and  the  level  of 
prices.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  variations  of  these  quantities  should 
counteract  each  other.  The  reasoning  is  very  abstract,  but  so  is  the 
reasoning  against  which  it  is  directed.^ 

This  argument,  whatever  its  force,  is  in  the  direction  of  monetary 
reform.  The  reformer  can  no  longer  be  represented  as  one  who 
pretends  to  avert  a  decline  which  is  inevitable — like  the  charlatan 
who  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life,  or,  as  recently 
announced,  the  *  microbe  of  death.* 

II.  If  the  recent  fall  of  prices  cannot  be  explained  as  '  the  normal 
condition  of  things,'  to  what  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed?  This  inquiry 
forms  my  second  head. 

On  this  point  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Giffen  has  said  about 
the  dynamical  character  of  the  problem. ^  We  must  conceive  the 
masses  of  both  goods  and  metallic  money  as  continually  growing ;  and 
in  order  to  account  for  a  change  in  their  relation  it  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  one  of  the  quantities  has  increased,  for  both  of  them  are  to 
be  conceived  as  continually  increasing. 

We  might  figure  the  discrepancy  between  goods  atfd  gold  which  is 
indicated  by  a  fall  in  prices  as  a  change  in  the  distance  between  two 
moving  bodies.^  It  is  generally  easier  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  such 
a  change  has  occurred  than  to  assign  the  cause  to  one  or  other  of  the 
moving  bodies.  In  an  Oxford  boat-race  Corpus  bumps  Balliol.  That 
is  a  plain  fact.  But  it  may  be  a  fine  issue  whether  the  cause  is  the 
acceleration  of  Corpus,  or  the  retardation  of  Balliol.  It  may  happen, 
no  doubt,  that  both  cause  and  fact  are  equally  manifest ;  as  when 
Ajax  Oileus,  racing  against  Ulysses  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus, 
slipped  in  the  mire,  and  so  was  distanced  by  his  rival.  But  the 
incidents  are  not  so  simple  in  the  race  which  we  have  to  contemplate. 
The  Homeric   chariot-race  might   afford    nearer  parallels.      When, 

^  Thus  no  account  is  here  taken  of  the  argument  that  the  yield  of  mines,  unlike 
the  production  of  commodities  in  general,  cannot  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The 
abstraction  of  this  consideration  will  appear  allowable  to  those  at  least  who  hold 
that  predictions  about  the  production  of  gold  in  the  distant  future  are,  as  Newmarch 
is  reported  to  have  said  with  reference  to  the  statistics  of  gold-production,  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

*  The  Growth  of  Capital, 

3  The  device  of  employing  a  distance  to  express  a  ratio  is  used  by  Coumot  in  a 
cognate  inquiry.     Becherches  MathHnatiques,  ch.  2. 
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jykkmA  h&iihig  Aropp^  rival  began  to  gaiHr^qpOPHe^ltei 

the  speoti^or  would  iiaiurally  eoinneet  the  two  eyents.  Bo^iht^  ^hnig^ 
bfijdonetary  legislation  in  1873  bemg  apt  tb  proSmef  a  Ik^if^fi^ 
md  being  followed  by  a  fall  of  prices,  is  natitrally  asdg^  ;£^^ 
theorists  as  the  oanse  of  the  fall.  The  circdmstanoe  wMcli^^  &ki%0i 
Itty  other  theorists  as  the  cause  of  ttie  faU^-^iiamely  iospiOpeMIn^ 
in  irts  of  ]^rodnctkm,  attimded  with  an  aooteUfatiogi  iniSbagmmA^ 
^^CMooanodities-^oes  not  excite  belief  iso  readily*  !IKie  Hain«Jb:fta0dUt 
df  this  cause  is :  Palbks  inspiring  force  into  the  horses  of  hear  ^vipritei 
!Fhe  intelligent  spectator  might  require  proof  that  iMs  Bgsiwf  )mAf 
isame  into  operation  just  before  the  distance  between  the  rii^  chKtidli 
began  to  diminish.  Before  ascribing  an  access  df  q>irit  and  Tigdiirlo 
the  team  which  seemed  to  be  gaining  jocund,  h^  would  requiiPefDHilljf 
accurate  obsenrationi  of  its  velocity  befdre  durd  after  tlie  UKge^ 
Inspiration.  ,    /^   ^ 

But  of  course  it  is  a  very  elementary  conception  to'  regi^rf  F^^^WK 
as  the  quotient  of  the  volume  of  goods  divided  by  the  mass  (xf  mptaUiB 
money.  When  we  take  account  of  the  complicated  factors  afibeting 
the  fdl  of  prices,  we  shall  be  still  more  cautious  about  Ioc4lii%^  the 
^tose.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  neither  the  monetary  legislation 
of  1873,  nor  the  subsequent  rapid  augmentation  of  production^  would 
by  itself  have  sufficed  to  produce  the  observed  effect.  TheoonCuxtofence 
•of  the  two  was  required. 

We  may  conoeive  prices  as  represenMng  the  relation  between  the  voUutm  pf 
gooik  lit  a  senile  wMeh  Is  inlpUcit  la  most  definitions  of  an  mdex*ni|na(bef  ,  «al4 
the  mass  of  currency  in  the  sense  of  metallic  money  augmented  by  ereditt; 
account  being  taken  both  of  the  number  of  times  each  piece  of  goods  is  sold, 
and  the  number  of  times  each  piece  of  money  or  instrument  of  credit  effects  a 
purchase.  The  volume  of  transactions^  and  the  momentum  of  circulationj 
thus  conceived,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  growing  like  two  independently  moving 
masses,  but  rather  like  two  bodies  connected  by  a  link  which  it  requires  some 
violence  to  shorten  or  elongate — such  is  the  force  of  habit  resisting  a  general 
change  in  prices.  This  relation  may  be  preserved  constant,  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
parity between  the  quantity  of  goods  and  metallic  money,  by  the  accommodating 
elasticity  of  other  factors,  in  particular  the  amount  of  credit.  It  is  attempted 
in  the  annexed  diagram  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  several 
growing  quantities  figured  as  bodies  moving  along  a  line. 


Fig  I. 


C  W  Q  V 

-I 1 h— 4 


Here  W  is  the  volume  of  goods,  C  is  the  mass  of  currency,  V  is  the 
volume  of  transactions,  Q  the  momentum  of  circulation,  as  above  defined^  in  the 
region  under  consideration,  say  the  system  of  countries  having  a  gold  standard. 
The  distance  QV  represents  a  ratio  measured  by  an  ideal  index-number — such  a 
one  as  the  present  writer  in  his  third  memorandum  on  variations  in  the  value 
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•of  money  (British  Association  Report  for  1889)  has  connected  with  the  naule  of 
Professor  Foxwell. 

Say  Q  and  V  were  coincident  at  an  initial  epoch  1867-77,  and  that  now  the 
proportion  of  the  quantity  V  to  the  quantity  Q  is,  in  round  numbers,  Ij :  1, 
corresponding  to  an  index-number  66*6.  Then  QV — about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
— stands  for  log  1*5.  The  distance  VW  represents  the  number  of  times  that 
each  piece  of  goods  is  sold  on  an  average  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  (I'S)^,  or  2*25, 
if  VW  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  distance  QC  represents  the  number  of  times 
that  each  piece  of  money  effects  a  purchase  on  an  average  per  unit  of  time, 
according  to  the  figure,  also  2*25. 

The  quantities  W  and  C  are  respectively  connected,  the  former  with  the 
volume  of  transactions  V,  the  latter  with  the  momentum  of  circulation  Q,  each 
by  a  link  which,  under  pressure  or  tension,  is  readily  shortened  or  elongated 
telescope- wise.  A  similar,  or  even  more  yielding,  bond  connects  C,  the  quantity 
of  currency,  with  G,  the  quantity  of  gold  used  as  money.  But  V  is  yoked  to  Q 
more  firmly,  as  it  were,  by  a  pole  made  of  some  viscous  substance  which  does 
not  easily  alter  its  length.  The  thick  line  QV  and  the  dotted  line  GC  are 
intended  to  indicate  difiTerent  degrees  in  the  rigidity  of  connexion.  The  con- 
nexions between  V  and  W  and  between  Q  and  C  are  perhaps  of  intermediate 
rigidity. 

But  really  the  mechanism  of  this  complicated  yoke  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  No  one  is  competent  to  predict  what  will  be  the  effect  of  any  assigned 
stress  or  strain.  (Upon  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  compare  Professor 
Marshall's  e\'idence  before  the  Precious  Metals  Commission,  Q.  9,629.)  It  is 
possible  that  a  slight  spurring  of  W  or  curbing  of  C  will  produce,  not  a  slight 
effect,  but  no  effect  on  the  length  QV.  One  is  free  to  indulge  the  following 
compromise  hypothesis.  The  acceleration  of  W,  due  to  an  increased  rapidity 
in  the  growth  of  goods  since  1873,  would  not  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  elongate 
QV — to  depress  general  prices.  That  tendency  would  have  been  counteracted 
by  the  elongation  of  GC  or  CQ,  or  the  abbreviation  of  WV.  Nor  would  the 
acceleration  of  W,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  moved  by 
gold  upon  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  alter  CW.  Both 
impulses — and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  certain  retardation  of  G — were 
necessary  to  produce  the  observed  effect.  Thus  both  parties  in  the  controversy 
about  the  cause  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  may  be  right — ^both  those  who 
attribute  it  to  the  increase  of  goods,  and  those  who  attribute  it  to  a  monetary 
derangement. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  hypothesis,  too,  forms  an  argument  in 
favour  of  monetary  reform.  For  if  the  recent  disturbance  of  prices 
would  not  have  occurred  without  injudicious  monetary  legislation  in 
the  past,  it  is  possible  that  judicious  monetary  legislation  in  the 
present  may  prevent  future  disturbances. 

III.  But  is  the  fall  of  prices  an  unmitigated  evil  ?  I  submit,  that 
a  considerable  mitigation  is  afforded  by  a  circumstance  which — how- 
ever its  importance  as  a  cause  may  be  disputed — is  not  denied  to  be  a 
fact :  namely  the  increased  production  of  goods  per  head  in  the 
civilised  world  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.^ 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  argument  in  this  section  requires  only  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  goods  per  head,  not,  like  the  argument  in  the  former  section,  an 
acceleration  in  the  growth  of  goods.     What  is  required  for  the  present  argument 
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This  aircQiDBttuifie  tends  to  remove  the  grievance  ^vhich  constitutes 
the  Btrongeflt  motive  in  favour  of  monetary  reform— namely  the  pressure 
of  fixed  debts  npon  shrinking  incomes.  As  FrofesEor  Foxwell  explains 
in  his  masterly  evidence  before  the  Agricultural  Commissioa  (Q.  23,B15), 
'BosineBS  is  injured  when  the  price  of  commodities  fall.  .  .  .  What 
depresses  trade  is  the  falling  in  conunodities.'  The  entrepreneur  is 
embarrasBed  when  he  has  to  pay  bis  oraditors  an  increased  quantity 
of  conunodities.  But  if  the  ^odnotion  of  coinmodities  per  head  has 
increased  since  the  debts  were  contracted,  then  tbe  average  entre- 
preneur, though  be  may  have  to  pay  his  creditors  more  commodities, 
will  have  more  oommodities  ont  of  which  to  make  that  payment. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Tanasig,'  endorsed  by  the  authority  of 
Frofeasor  Lexis :  *  '  The  rise  in  money  incomes  and  Ibe  improvemeDts 
in  production  di^rove  any  intolerable  burden  on  debtors,  and  make 
it  highly  improbable  that  the  change  has  had  auy  general  depressing 
effect  on  industry.' 

Where  is  tbe  great  hardship?  What  does  the  bimetallist  oom* 
plain  of  ?  {Loc.  eit.  Q.  33,816). 

'  If  yon  fix  your  money  by  inoomM,  and  allow  the  ptioes  of  o<nmno(Utiea  to 
fall,  it  oomeB  to  this,  tiiat  the  creditor  gets  the  whole  advantage  of  the  ttH  in 
tlte  prices  of  oconmoditiea,  to  which  as  (treditor  he  has  oontribnted  nothing.* 

The  creditor  does  not  get  the  whole  advantage ;  the  recipents  of 
wages  and  of  profits  have  their  shares  increased  in  {ffoportion  to  the 
increase  of  industrial  efBciency.  Take  the  figures'  for  the  changes 
in  the  national  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Bowley,'  and  compare  tbe  average  of  the  years  1874  and  (the  next  year 
in  his  tables)  1877  with  that  of  1886  and  1891  (his  last  years).  Money 
income  has  remained  almost  constant  during  this  period.  The  average 
national  income  for  1874  and  1877,  compared  with  1660,  taken  as  100, 
was  j(143  + 142)  =  142-5;  and  in  1886+1891  exactly  the  same— viz., 
J(138-9-147)  =  142'5.  Meanwhile  the  real  average  income  had  risen 
from  J(139  +  148),or  143-5,  to  J(198  +  202}  =  200,  that  is  about  forty  per 
cent.  Also  real  average  wages  have  increased  from  -^(134  +  139)  to 
J{180  + 192),  that  is  about  thirty-six  per  cent.  Therefore  real  average 
income  not  received  as  wages  must  have  increased  by  more  than  forty 
per  cent.  Consider  this  portion  of  income  as  made  up  partly  of 
fixed  payments — say  interests  and  rent — and  partly  of  profits.  If  all 
the  fixed  payments  dated  from  1874-77 — an  extreme  supposition — 
the  real  average  income  of  the  recipients  would  have  increased  by 
forty  per  cent.  But,  as  just  concluded,  profits  +  fixed  payments  have 
increased  by  more  than  forty  per  cent.  Profits  then  must  have 
increased  by  more  than  forty  per  cent.     Profits  have  had  their  full 

appears  to  be  fully   proved  by  eeveial   nritera   who  liave  supported  the  former 
argmuent :  in  particular  Nasse,  Wells,  Atkinson,  Pierson. 

"  Silver  QuMtion,  Part  II.,  p.  106.  '  Jahrb.  /.  Nal.  Oekon.,  March,  1894. 

'  Journal  of  tht  Staliitical  Society,  June,  1895. 
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share  of  the  increased  national  wealth,  even  on  the  extreme  supposition 
which  has  been  made.  The  creditor  then  does  not  *  get  the  whole 
advantage.'  Nor  is  it  true  that  *  he  has  contributed  nothing  '  to  the 
growth  of  the  national  income.  But  for  his  saving  it  would  have  been 
smaller.^ 

A  diagram  may  make  the  argument  clearer.  Let  the  gross  income  of  an 
average  or  typical  entrepreneur^  measured  in  money,  at  different  epochs,  be 
represented  by  the  parallel  lines  PS  and  ps,  which  are  di\dded  into  proportional 
parts  by  four  lines  meeting  in  the  point  0. 

Let  PS  represent  the  incomings  before  the  appreciation  of  gold ;  PQ,  expenses 
which  may  be  called  current,  such  as  outlay  on  material,  which  vary  with  the 
variation  of  prices ;  SB,  fixed  expenses,  such  as  interest  of  debts  or  rents  on 
long  leases ;  the  remainder,  BQ,  the  profits  of  the  entrepreneur.  And  let  ps 
represent  the  incomings  after  the  appreciation  of  gold.     Then  pq,  the  current 


expenses,  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gross  income.  Thus 
PQ  :  pq :  PS :  ps.  But  the  fixed  expenses  will  not  be  thus  diminished.  The  new 
fixed  expenses  are  the  same  as  the  old,  viz.  sr'  (determined  by  drawing  Br' 
parallel  to  Ss).  Accordingly  the  profits  of  the  entrepreneur  are  reduced  by  the 
burden  of  fixed  debt  from  qr  to  qr',  which  may  become  very  small.  Whence  all 
these  tears. 

This  reasoning  takes  for  granted  that  the  gross  income  of  the  entrepreneur 
measured  in  commodities,  is  the  same  at  the  two  epochs.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  total  production  per  head,  and  therefore  the  production  of  the 
average  entrepreneur ,  has  increased  in  recent  years  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  gold  has  been  appreciated.* 

^  See  Prof.  Marshall's  weighty  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Bowley*s  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society ^  June,  1895. 

^  Consult,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  above  cited,  those  referred  to  in  the 
Economic  Joubnal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  168 — 165. 
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This  case  may  be  represented  by  the  same  figure  differently  interpreted. 
Let  ps  now  represent  the  gross  income  of  the  typical  entrepreneur ^  measured 
in  commodities,  at  the  initial  epoch ;  and  PS  his  gross  income  at  a  subeequoit 
epoch,  when  labour,  so  to  speak,  and  gold  have  both  been  appreciated  with 
respect  to  commodities  in  the  sajne  ratio,  viz.  Op :  OP.  The  shares  into  which 
the  gross  income  is  distributed  are  at  the  initial  epoch  pq  current  expenses,  sr 
fixed  expenses,  and  qr  profits  (all  measured  in  commodities) ;  and  at  the  subse- 
quent epoch  (the  same  measure  being  employed)  PQ  current  expenses,  SB  fixed 
expenses  (since  the  gold  which  was  the  equivalent  of  sr  commodities  has  become 
the  equivalent  of  SR),  and  accordingly  QR  profits. 

According  to  the  arrangement  that  the  creditor  should  receive  a  constant 
quantity  of  conmiodities  Sr'  (determined  by  drawing  rR'  parallel  to  Ss),  a  special 
advantage,  to  the  extent  of  RR',  is  given  to  the  entrepreneur  who  has  debts  of 
long  standing,  in  comparison  with  one  whose  expenses  are  mainly  of  the  current 
kind.  According  to  the  existing  arrangement,  if  the  assumptions  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  are  accurate,  the  borrower  is, 
on  an  average,  as  well  off  as  he  who  has  not  borrowed ;  if  the  assumptions  are 
only  slightly  exaggerated,  the  borrower  is  not  much  worse  off.  Is  this  such  a 
flagrant  injustice  ?  Is  it  one  which  it  is  worth  making  a  very  great  effort  to 
rectify  ? 

Of  course  all  this  polemical  reasoning  is  highly  abstract;  but  so  is  the 
reasoning  against  which  it  is  directed.  The  state  of  things  which  forms  the 
second  interpretation  of  our  figure  is  a  sort  of  representative  mean  from  which 
concrete  particulars  diverge  enormously — for  instance  the  condition  of  the 
English  agriculturist.  But  so  is  the  state  of  things  conceived  by  the  bimetallist 
forming  the  first  interpretation  of  the  figure  a  mere  abstract  representation 
which  is  not  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  business — for  instance  the  casd  put 
by  Mr.  Pierson  (Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  110),  in  which  the  prices  of 
materials  (our  '  current '  expenses)  fall  sooner  than  the  prices  of  the  finished 
artick  (our  *  gross  incomings').  The  burden,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
general  type,  is  not  felt  in  this  particular  case.  So  the  general  remedy  would 
fail  in  the  extensive  case  of  Gennan  agriculture,  if  Professor  Lexis  is  right  in 
predicting  that  in  this  case  bimetallism  would  inflate  the  expenses  of  production 
more  than  the  prices  of  the  product.^ 

IV.  Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  currency  steadily  expanding 
v^ith  commodities,  or  at  any  rate  steady  in  some  definite  sense,  is 
desirable.  Let  it  further  be  admitted  that  steadiness  is  more  likely 
to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  two  metals  than  of  one  only.  But 
bimetallism  is  not  the  only  method  of  combining  the  two  metals. 
The  form  which  bimetallism  has  most  recently  assumed  presents  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  a  more  excellent  way  is  that 
which  Professor  Marshall  has  proposed, ^  according  to  which  the 
standard  is  not  a  unit  of  gold  or  so  many  units  of  silver,  but  a  unit 
of  gold  and  so  many  units  of  silver — a  linked  bar  on  which  a 
paper  currency  may  be  based.  The  arrangement  that  there  should  be 
a  joint  demand'^  for  gold  and  silver  money  might,  perhaps,  be  called 

1  See  p.  281  of  the  June  number. 

2  Evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  (1888),  Q.  9,837.     Compare- 
the  proposal  made  in  Dr.  ITertzka's  Das  Internationale  Wahmngfiproblein  (1892). 

"  See  Marshall's  J'rinciples  of  F.eojwnucs,  Book  V.,  ch.  G. 
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symtnetallism^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  arrangement  that  there  should 
be  a  composite  supply  which  is  called  bimetallism. 

The  one  advantage  which  bimetallism  has  hitherto  enjoyed  over 
its  younger  rival  is  historical  precedent,  familiarity,  and  the  better 
fulfilment  of  Mill's  condition  for  a  sound  currency,  that  '  it  should  be 
intelligible  to  the  most  untaught  capacity.'  But  this  one  advantage 
appears  to  be  impaired  in  the  most  recent  form  of  bimetallism.  For, 
whereas  the  definition  of  bimetallism  used  to  be  *  an  open  mint  ready 
to  coin  any  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,'  ^  we  read  now  of  purchasing 
gold  and  silver  bullion  with  legal  tender.  In  Professor  Foxwell's  dear 
■and  authoritative  words : 

*  According  to  the  views  which  are  very  current  now  in  bimetallic  circles,  the 
bimetallic  mintage  would  mainly  be  a  mintckge  consisting  of  a  return  of  paper  or 
certificates  for  bars '  (Q.  24,334). 

*  The  person  tendering  the  bullion  receives  legal  tender'  (Q.  23,751). 

'  The  debtor  would  pay  exactly  as  he  pays  to-day,  by  cheques  and  notes,  or  instru- 
ments of  that  kind  which  are  based  upon  reserves  in  the  banks ;  but  the  debtor 
would  never  consider  what  his  note  or  cheque  was  based  upon,  whether  upon  silver 
or  upon  gold,  any  more  than  he  does  in  France  at  the  present  day  *  (Q.  23,756). 

Now  all  that  is  said  so  truly  and  persuasively  here,  and  in  the 
context,  of  bimetallism,  is  equally  applicable  to  symmetallism.  And  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  felt  by  the  monometallist  interrogators  could 
not  have  been  greater  if  the  witness  had  been  advocating  symmetallism. 
Referring  to  this  system,  an  eminent  bimetallist  has  said^  '  The  btuins 
of  Lombard  Street  would  reel  at  the  vision.'  Will  they  not  also  be 
affected  with  a  certain  vertigo  at  the  prospect  of  bimetallism  in  itis  neW 
form :  purchasing  bullion,  at  a  fixed  rate,  with  legal  tender? 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  principle  of  bimetallism  is  still 
the  more  presentable  one  in  virtue  of  its  historical  character.  Yet 
against  this  speciousness  of  the  essential  principle  is  to  be  set  the 
strangeness  of  certain  incidents,  in  particular  that  nations  should  fix  a 
value  in  concert ;  whereas  symmetallism  can  be  started  by  any 
nation  independently,  and  different  nations  may  fix  different  rates. 

Suppose  England  alone  were  to  start  symmetallism.  She  would 
gain  in  the  steadiness  of  her  standard,  in  that  the  fluctuations  of  its 
value  from  time  to  time  would  be  less.  She  would  lose  indeed  in 
the  steadiness  of  exchange  with  gold-using  countries.  But  against 
this  loss  is  to  be  set  some  gain  in  the  steadiness  of  exchange  with 
silver-using  countries ;  since  the  discrepancy  between  silver  and  the 
compound  would  be  less  than  the  discrepancy  between  silver  and 
gold.  Suppose  England  were  joined  by  India.  They  would 
gain  in  steadiness  of  exchange  with  each  other  as  well  as  in  dimi- 

^  The  definition  given  by  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  (Final  Report,  Part  I. 
par.  116)  after  Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs.  So  Prof.  Sidgwick  in  his  Political  Economy^  Book 
III.  ch.  iv.  §  6,  speaks  of  the  '  plan  known  as  bimetallism,  i,e.  coining  gold  and 
silver  freely  and  making  them  legal  tender.*    (Cf.  ibid.  II.  v.  6.) 

2  Nineteenth  Century  Review^  April,  1883,  p.  627. 
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nution  of  the  fluotuations  in  time.  Suppose  Englaad  mth  Inc^ 
adopts  one  symmetallio  ratio — say  1  of  gold  +  25  <rf  aUTer;  ai^ 
'Holland  with  her  Ariatio  dependencies  adopts  anoth^  qnnmetiblli^ 
ratio— say  1  of  gold  +  SO  of  silver ;  all  the  four  pwrties  will  gain 
in  both  kinds  of  steadiness.  It  is  tme  that  there  will  be  no  pcvt  of 
exchange,  as  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  bimeti^sm.  Bui  Ibe 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  dislocation  of  value  between  gcdd^osbg 
and  sUver-using  countries  would  be  secured  in  almost  as  perfei^ 
a  measure  as  by  bimetallism.  For  a  change  of  the  value  t>f  silvelr 
{with  respect  to  commodities  in  general,  including  gold)  would  be  a^ 
tended  with  a  much  smaller  change  in  the  relative  value  of  tiie  (Dirtdi 
and  English)  compounds ;  ^  a  change  which  might  well  be  inconsidBr- 
able  in  comparison  with  that  fluctuation  of  the  exchanges  wlu<^  is 
continually  being  produced  by  causes  unconnected  with  currency.  It 
is  obvious  that  for  the  propagation  of  a  reform,  this  capacity  of  b^ng 
independently  started  by  particular  communities  is  a  great  advantage. 
In  this  respect  symmetallism  is  like  free-trade,  which  may  be  started 
by  any  single  nation  with  advantage  to  itself ;  while  bimetallism  is  like 
mutual  disarmament,  which  cannot  be  safely  started  without  an 
agreement  between  the  principal  nations. 

There  is  also  against  the  introduction  of  bimetallism  the  obstinate 
prejudice  of  the  half-taught,  who  persist  in  regarding  it  as  eqtially 
absurd  for  a  government  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  two  species  of 
moneiy  as  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  two  articles  of  consumption; 
'Whereas  the  fixing  of  the  symmetaUic  rate  is  much  more  obviously 
mthin  the  powers  of  government. 

Symmetallism  then  being  not  conspicuously  inferior  to  the  other 
:  species  of  double  standard  in  plausibility  and  the  possibility  of  being 
introduced,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  working  of  the  two  on 
the  supposition  that  they  could  be  introduced. 

We  shall  best  examine  this  complicated  subject  by  first  as  it  were 
looking  at  it  with  the  naked  eye  of  reason,  then  using  successively 
the  magnifying  glass  of  mechanical  analogy,  and  the  microscope  of 
mathematical  analysis. 

In  order  that  bimetallism  may  be  successful  the  amount  of  bi- 
metallic money  must  be  of  a  certain  magnitude  relatively  to  the  new 
supplies  of  precious  metal.  Otherwise  a  considerable  influx  of  one 
metal — or  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  other — will 
cause  bimetallism  to  break  down.^  There  are  those  who  think  that 
an  influx  of  silver  is  particularly  likely  to  be  fatal  to  bimetallism, 
since  the  demand  for  silver  in  the  arts  is  too  weak  to  carry  off  a  re- 
dundant supply  of  this  metal.     Now  symmetallism  is  free  from  this 

^  E.g,  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  silver  is  a  drop  of  25  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  English  standard  will  be  changed  from  1*1  to  1*086 ;  if  the  change 
in  the  value  of  silver  is  smally  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  compounds 
will  be  twenty-two  times  as  small ;  1  of  gold  being  initially  equivalent  to  25  of  sUver. 

'  Compare  Sidgwick,  Political  Economy^  2nd  edition.  Book  III.  chap.  iv. 
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danger.  Suppose  that  an  abnormal  supply  of  silver  occurs.  The  worst 
that  can  ensue  is  that  the  redundant  silver  will  be  unable  to  mate 
itself  with  gold.  A  certain  quantity  of  gold  might  be  fortbcoming  from 
the  arts  in  which  the  metal  has  not  been  fixed  by  manufacture,*  or 
from  hoards  and  uusym metallic  currencies.  But  at  worst  the  new 
silver  would  pine  unmated ;  the  production  of  silver  would  be 
discouraged. 

Bimetallism  then,  as  compared  with  symmetatlism,  is  more  likely 
to  fall ;  but,  as  long  as  she  continues  on  her  feet,  is  her  course 
straighter?  The  conception  proper  to  this  inquiry  ia  that  the  value 
of  either  double  standard  with  respect  to  things  in  general  is  subject 
to  constant  changes.  As  Professor  Sidgwick  says  :  ^  '  The  number  of 
slight  fiuctuations  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  case  infinite,  since 
the  conditions  of  both  of  supply  and  demand  are  continually  varying.' 
A  series  of  index-numbers  constructed  for  either  species  of  double- 
standard  will  present  a  wave-line.  The  question  is,  Which  line  will  be 
more  wavy  ?  When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  the  symmetallic 
compound  is  a  mean  of  the  values  of  its  components,^  there  appears 
to  be  no  general  reason  why  the  law  of  compensation,  the  principle 
of  a  '  doable  reservoir,'  should  not  be  as  effective  in  the  case  of  sym- 
metallism  as  in  that  of  the  more  familiar  double  standard. 

To  complete  this  comparison,  let  us  reproduce   the  illustration 


employed*  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  in  his  masterly  paper  on  The 
Mechanics  of  Bimetallism,^  with  a  modification  adapted  to  the  case 
of  symmetallism,  which  the  reader  will  be  asked  to  imagine.  In  both 
interpretations  of  these  figures  the  three  reservoirs,  viz.  G„  (G^  +  S„), 

'  I  hear  of  dentists  nho  amaaa  substantial  iugota  of  gold  from  the  washings  of 
teeth  restuBed  or  eitcacted.  '  Loc,  cit. 

'  E.g.  if  the  Bymmetftlhc  standard  is  1  of  gold  +  25  of  silver,  then  if  113  grains 
of  gold  (the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  an  English  sovereign)  becomea  worth  22  shillings 
in  symmetallic  sterling,  2S  x  113  grains  of  silver  will  be  worth  18  shillings  of  that 
sterling. 

*  Readers  to  whom  mechanical  analogy  —and  d  fortiori  mathematical  analysis- 
is  distasteCul  are  advised  to  pass  on  to  page  iSl. 

°  EcOHOMic  JoUBNAL,  September,  1894,  vol.  iv.  p.  627. 


4i4/&  USB  BooKOicrc  xoxtbkaii 

*■ 

inS  6,.,  ddsigiiate  tespeotively  goM  used  in  the  arte  or  lor '  d!ai# 
piirpodidB  t&aa  donbl^itendard  motiey,  gold  and  silver  used  ai  cbidd# 
i^iuatdard  mdni^y,  and  fidlv^r  used  in  the  arts  or  o&er  ptxrpiimm.^^ 
Bdth'iiiiei^^retaiaom  this  dtetanoe  of  the  level  of  a  I^d  liisilig  ti# 
i6»&  Hn4  ()b  represents' the  ^&(iatatiUiy  of  the  eorre^EKmdfioi^'jiitider^ 
^  ^Mt^ikts  ot'ihei»&serfbir  3^  ansitint  dffi^  n/kthnkprne  ^pAB^ 
measQired  in  the  absolute  standard  of  utility).  The  pipes  wjMWi  gbil 
inkl'tbe 'riBiservoirs  ^Gt^  and  S^  are  the  sources  of  supply,albe'*wili(in 
tiy 'geoid^  of  disutility)  being  proportioned  to  the'  distano^  oUtkuM 
pipe 'from  the  zero  line.'  Akksordingly,  those  pipes  oiily  l^riikli'Wii 
ibo^c^  the  level  of  the  liquid  act,  since  for  others  the  ikist  df  fi6iBk^ 
iidik'  is  greater  i^n  the  price.  The  {npes  below  the  MqMd  a»i 
supposed  to  be  closed  by  valves.  f: 

In  the  cade  of  bimetidlism,  the  reservoirs  O^  and  8^  «pe  eatdi^ 
connected  by  a  pipe  with  the  reservoir  (Gr„  +  S,^);  and  aocorffinig^JF 
the  system  is  not  in  equilibrium  unless  the  level  of  the  liquids  in^^^^^^ 
three  vessels  is  the  same.  When  equilibrium  is  distuirbed  by  tJi 
abnonhal  ^  influx  of  one  inetal,  say  silvel^,  some  stiver  flows  bilo  fli^ 
ieservcor  (G,^  +  8J)r,  and  some  gold  is  extruded  from  that  reietvoi^ 
into  G^.  For  further  explanaticms  of  the  figures  as  iUustratiohS^  ii 
bimetallism,'  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Fisher's  paper.  ! .   .  i 

In  the  case  of  symmetallism,  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  res^oir 
(G„  +  S„)  are  divided,  not  by  a  movable  film  ff,  as  in  Dr.  Fisher's 
construction,  which  is  here  reproduced,  but  by  a  fixed  diaphragm,  which 
the  reader  is  asked  to  imagine,  dividing  the  money  reservoir  into  %wo 
equal  lobes,  the  one  on  the  right  containing  (water  representing)  silver, 
the  one  on  the  left  gold,  both  at  the  same  level.  The  condition  of  equili- 
brium is — not  as  before,  that  the  liquid  in  the  three  reservoirs  should 
be  at  the  same  level,  but — that  the  height  of  the  level  of  S»  [or  GJ 
above  the  level  of  (G^  +  S„)  should  be  the  same  as  the  height  of  the 
level  (G„  +  S„j)  above  that  of  G.  [or  SJ.  By  a  proper  construction 
of  bars  connected  with  balls  floating  in  the  reservoirs,  it  is  arranged 
that  whenever  the  height  ^  of  S^  [or  Gj  above  (G„  +  S„)  is  greater 
than  the  height  of  (G„  +  S„)  above  G,  [or  S.],  a  dose  of  silver  liquid 
should  be  transferred  from  S,  to  S^,  the  silver  lobe  of  the  money 
reservoir,  and  at  the  same  time  an  equal  dose  of  gold  liquid  from  G, 
to  Gnj.  In  the  converse  case,  two  equal  doses  ^  are  transferred  from 
G,„  and  S„  to  G^  and  S„  respectively. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  two  systems  thus  figured,  in  respect  of  (1) 
permanence^  without  which  all  other  good  qualities  must  be  useless ; 

1  That  is,  more  than  is  required  to  keep  up  the  existing  level  by  counteracting 
leakage. 

2  Measured  in  the  ordinary  plan  upwards  from  some  horizontal  base ;  if 
measured  downwards  from  the  zero  line  oo  {loc.  cit.)^  less  must  be  substituted  for 
*  greater  *  in  our  text. 

'  The  cubic  inch  of  liquid,  as  in  Dr.  Fisher's  construction,  representing  a  unit, 
of  gold  and  as  many  units  of  silver  as  are  equated  to  a  unit  of  gold. 
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and  (2)  that  quality  which  constitutes  the  chairaoteristic  advantage  of 
a  double  standard,  steadiness, 

(1)  As  explained  by  Dr.  Fisher,  bimetallism  breaks  down  into 
monometallism  as  soon  as  one  of  the  metals,  e,g,  gold,  is  completely 
extruded  from  the  monetary  reservoir  (Gai  +  S,„).  This  danger  is 
minimised  by  the  bimetallist,  who  virtually  maintains  that  (G^  +  S„) 
is  so  large  in  relation  to  G«  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  an  influx  of 
silver  to  extrude  all  the  gold  from  (G^  +  S^,).  But  admitting  this 
relation  of  the  magnitudes  to  be  plausible,  upon  the  supposition  of 
bimetallism  being  generally  adopted,  I  submit  that  there  is  some 
chance  of  many  business  men  continuing  to  make  contracts  payable 
in  gold  1 — answering  the  defiant  question  of  the  bimetaUist,  *  Where 
will  the  gold  go  to?'  by  employing  the  gold  very  much  as  it  is 
employed  at  present,  namely  as  a  reserve  to  sustain  payment  of 
contracts  made  in  gold,  only  without  the  agency  of  a  Government 
bank.  There  is  also  a  chance  that  an  international  convention  may 
be  repudiated. 

Thus  when  the  flood  of  silver  comes  and  beats  upon  the  bimetallic 
structure,  there  is  some  danger  of  its  falling.  The  film  may  be 
pushed  to  the  extreme  left,  and  the  monetary  reservoir  depleted  of 
gold,  even  if  bimetallism  is  generally  adopted,  and  d  fortiori  if  it  is  not 
in  fact  generally  adopted.  But  when  the  flood  comes  and  beats  upon 
the  symmetallic  structure  there  is  no  danger  of  its  falling.  The  film 
is  not  displaced,  the  lobe  of  gold  is  not  depleted ;  the  double  standard 
does  not  break  down  into  gold  monometallism,  until  silver  has  become 
so  abundant  as  to  be  utterly  valueless. 

(2)  Next  let  us  compare  the  two  plans  in  respect  of  steadiness. 
Suppose  that  the  sectional  area  of  (G,„  +  S„)  is  large  comparatively 

to  that  of  G«  and  that  of  S» ;  and  let  an  abnormal  influx  of  silver 
occur.  In  the  case  of  symmetallism  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
silver  lobe  S^,  tends  to  rise  considerably.  But  this  tendency  is  checked 
by  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  liquid  in  the  gold  lobe  to  the  same  level. 
So  the  silver  which  is  not  wanted  in  S„  will  regurgitate  into  S,;  the 
gold  which  is  wanted  for  G^  will  be  somehow  pumped  out  of  G, ;  and 
since  both  S,  and  G,  are  narrow — shaped  like  the  vessel  which  the 
crane  in  the  fable  offered  to  the  fox— the  level  of  the  former  will  be 
considerably  raised,  while  the  level  of  the  latter  will  be  considerably 
depressed.  Therefore  the  mean  of  the  two  levels  will  in  general  be 
considerably  disturbed,  except  upon  the  improbable  supposition  that 
G.  and  S»  are  identical  in  size  and  shape.  Contrariwise,  when  S»  and 
G^  are  large,  S^  +  G^  small,  symmetallism  is  particularly  steady ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  that  bimetaUism  is  particularly  unsteady,  except  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  break  down.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  get  much  further  in  the  investigation  of  comparative 
steadiness  without  the  use  of  mathematics. 

^  An  objection  urged  by  many  eminent  monometallists. 
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Let  us  suppose  a  quantity  Q  of  one  metal,  say  silver,  to  be  introduced ;  and 
let  us  examine  to  what  extent  the  value  of  each  species  of  double  standard  wiU 
be  disturbed. 

Let  A,  B,  0  be  the  respective  areas  of  the  section  which  the  sur&koe  of  Um 
.liquid  makes  with  each  of  the  three  vessels,  G«,  (Gm  +  Sm),  S».  And  first  let  Q 
be  small.  Tihit  Q  «  Cv,  where  v  is  the  height  above  the  undisturbed  level  to 
which  the  liquid  in  Sa  would  be  raised  by  the  influx  of  Q,  upon  the  suppositioil 
that  Sa  was  disconnected  from  (Gm  +  Sn) — ^that  is,  the  change  in  the  value  <^ 
silver  upon  the 'supposition  that  the  (double-standard)  mints  are  clos^  to^ 
silver. 

In  the  case  of  bimetallism,  the  increase  in  the  height  of  (Gn  +  Sn),  tibe 

diminution  in  tiie  value   of   the  double   standard,  ^say  y,  is  given  by  the 

equation — 

Cv 

Y  as ;  or 

^     A+B+C 

(i)y«v J — g' 

1  +  5i  +  ^ 

^  0      c 

Li  the  case  of  symmetallism,  the  level  in  the  three  reservoirs  is  not  in 
general  tiie  same  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  silver,  nor  are  the  changes 
in  the  levels  equal.  Let  v,  as  before,  represent  the  height  to  which  the  new 
influx  of  silver  would  have  raised  the  silver  level  if  there  had  been  no  connexion 
between  the  reservoirs.  Let  $  be  the  actual  increment  of  S»,  y  that  of 
(Snx  +  Gm),  and  X  the  increment  (—  x  the  decrement)  of  G^  (v,  a;,  y,  «  all  sup- 
posed smtiU).    Then  we  have  the  following  three  equations : — 

(i)  G(v  "  z)  =s  —Ax  (since  equal  quantities  are  taken  from  each 
reservoir). 

(ii)  C(v  -  z)  -  Ax  ^  By  (since  the  liquid  which  is  taken  from  Gi  and  S»  is 
added  to  (Gm  +  SJ. 

(ill)  y  =  i  {x  +  z)  (since  the  value  of  a  unit  of  gold,  say  118  grains— the 
weight  of  pure  gold  in  a  sovereign — added  symmetallically  to  a  unit  of  silver 
— say  25  x  118  grains — ought  to  make  up  two  units  of  legal  tender  sovereigns, 
two  pounds  sterling).    Eliminating  x  and  z  we  have — 

(2)  y  =  iv 


l.+  i5  +  iB 


Comparing  (1)  and  (2),  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  bimetallism  y  cannot 
exceed  v,  while  it  may  have  any  value  between  o  and  v ;  in  the  case  of  sym- 
metallism y  cannot  exceed  Jv,  while  it  may  have  any  value  between  o  and  ^v. 
Thus  the  fiuctuation  of  the  value  of  the  standard  in  the  case  of  symmetallisfn 
is  confined  to  a  range  half  as  small  as  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  bimetoMism, 

The  proof  which  has  been  given  of  this  property  relates  primarily  to  small 
disturbances ;  but  it  may  be  extended  with  great  probability  to  disturbances  of 
a  finite  magnitude. 

The  advantage  on  the  side  of  symmetallism  which  has  just  been  indicated  is 
somewhat  reduced  when  we  introduce  a  condition  which  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  by  bimetallists :  namely  that  there  is  a  certain  parity  in  the  fluctuations 
of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  such  that  the  double  standard  will  be  steadier 
than  either  gold  mono-metallism  or  silver  mono-metallism. 
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The  case  is  that  of  two  *  reservoirs '  fed  from  independent  sources ;  now- 
underfed,  now  overfed,  at  random.  If  the  fluctuations  before  the  connexion  are 
much  more  violent  in  one  reservoir  than  in  the  other,  the  union  will  not  be  an 
advantage  to  the  gentler  partner.  In  order  that  both  reservoirs  should  gain  in 
respect  of  stabiUty,  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  condition  must  be  ap- 
proximately fulfilled.  The  measure,  or  modulus,  of  fluctuation  (see  the  writer's 
*  Methods  of  Statistics,'  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1885)  per  unit  of 
area  must  be  approximately  the  same  in  both  reservoirs  before  the  connexion. 
In  other  words,  the  '  probable  error '  of  the  (small)  increment  or  decrement  of 
volume  to  which  each  reservoir  is  subject  must  be  proportioned  to  its  sectional 
area. 

The  reservoirs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  with  Jevons  in  mind  are  of 
course  to  be  regarded  as  compound  according  to  the  conception  of  Dr.  Fisher ; 
say  (Ga  +  G„,)  and  (S»  +  S,u),  where  G,u  is  the  part  of  the  vessel  (Gm  +  S^), 
which  is  on  the  left  of  the  partition  ff  (a  movable  film  in  the  case  of  bi- 
metallism, a  fixed  diaphragm  in  the  case  of  s;>Tnmetallism),  and  Sm  the  part 
on  the  right. 

Let  Ba  be  the  sectional  area  of  Gm,  Be  of  Sm.  Then  B»  +  Be  =  B  for  both 
double  standards ;  and  B^  =  Be  =  ^B  in  the  case  of  s^Tnmetallism. 

In  order  that  the  double  standard  should  be  steadier  both  than  the  previously 
existing  gold  monometallism  and  the  pre^iously  existing  silver  monometallism,  we 
must  have  the  modulus  for  the  fluctuation  of  value  in  the  two  composite  reservoirs 
(Gft  +  Gm)  and  (S*  +  S,„)  identical,  say  w ;  the  disturbance  being  regarded  as 
a  small  quantity  assuming  independently  in  each  system  and  at  random  a 
variety  of  values,  according  to  a  law  of  error  of  which  the  central  point  is  zero 
and  the  probable  error  ±  •  47  .  .  w.  Accordingly,  the  increment  in  the  volume 
of  gold  is  (A  +  Bft)  w ;  and  the  increment  in  the  volume  of  silver  (Be  +  C)  w. 

The  fluctuation  of   the   compound   standard   is   found  by  cumulating  the 

fluctuations  of  the  component  reservoirs  according  to  the  rules  of  Probabilities. 

In  the  case  of  bimetallism,  the  joint  area  A  +  (B*  +  Be)  +  C  is  affected  by  the 

A  +  Ba 
gold  increment  with  a  fluctuation  .^     *  p  w,  and  by  the  silver  increment 

B   -4-  C 

with  a  fluctuation  .  _l.~±>    i    p  w.     Therefore  the  (modulus  of  the)  compound 

fluctuation  is 

VAmTb?  +  VBe-*  +  &  -4-  (A  +  B  +  C). 

In  the  case  of  symmetallism,  each  of  the  component  fluctuations  affecting 
the  joint  area  may  be  calculated  from  equations  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  mutatis  mutandis : 
for  instance,  the   v  of   those   equations  (pertaining  to   silver)   becomes  now 

C  4-  B 

— — ^  w.     The  compound  fluctuation  resulting  is 


Jw  V(A  +  Ba)2  C*^  +  (C  +  Be)2  A^  -f-  (AC  +  i(A  +  C)(B    +  Be)). 

In  this  expression  B*  must  be  equal  to  Be  after  the  establishment  of  the  (sym- 
metallic)  connexion ;  and  therefore  just  before  it,  if  the  establishment  of  the 
connexion  is  supposed  to  cause  no  disturbance.  Thus  for  B*  and  also  for  Be  we 
may  substitute  ^B,  and  B  for  B»  +  Be.  It' will  now  be  apparent  that  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  value  of  the  symmetallic,  as  well  as  of  the  bimetallic,  double 
standard  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  less  than  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  either  the 
single  gold  standard  or  the  single  silver  standard. 

To  compare  the  extent  of  the  two  fluctuations,  put  them  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  inequation — say  the  bimetallic  modulus  on  the  left  side,  and  the  sj-mmetallic 
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Hlp4"fa»w  ft"  ngU  «dO~«od  dew  of  -fiMtioiia.    Lst  Ste  Miolttiis  rapresaon 
K[W  >  or  <  Kjw. 


It  will  be  found  that  when  A  =  C.  K,  =  K,j  MXXMdiji^.One^doiible  standard 
has  no  advantage  over  the  other,  To  effect  the. COiiVVlMm.li&eii  A  and  C  are 
not  equal,  put  A  =  P(l  +  q),  B  =  P(l  -  q),  when  q  iB  ft  pnter  IractioD;  and 
expand.     It  will  be  found  that  Kj  -  Kj  =  ^i  Utna  aa^ 

».,.[,.-<.+,4>.+(.+gX'-i?)]-   '•''^ 

.  -  ,Th»  fl^cassion  within  the  sqnare  b»cketa  equated  to  aera  has  aln'aj's  real 
raKs;  one  of  which  is  alwajs  positive,  and  one  is  positiTe  or  negative  according 
A4'B*'i«  Uhb  or  greater  than  iP*.  'When  B>  is  greater  thatt  4r',  the  above 
▼ritten  ezpreeaion  for  the  ooeffioient  of  Ha  bimetallic  mimu  the  syaimetallic 
flnotoation  is  always  amative.    For  one  toot  of  the  quadratic  tins  below  zero, 

and  the  other  root  above  1  +  3=,  Aooordlngly  for  all  values  of  q  between  0 
^id  ^:7-the  only  vahies  with  whioh  wa  «re  oonoemed — the  e^icsMon  is  negative. 
^f^MQ  S*  Ib  lesB  than  4?*  the  expreaHltm  ia., positive  for  vahies  of  q'  between  0 
aoii  t-^.     Kierefore  sjtnmeWIiam  is  steadier  for  valtiee  of  q  less  than 

-  X.  s*~ 

vr^  -  ^ ;  for  grealter  degnes  of  inequality  bimetallism  has  the  advantage. 

Fmr  example,  ii  the  demuid  for  gold  tor  the  double  standard  is  Bmall  in 
ocmqwaiaon  with  its  demand  for  other  poipoeea  (Hurriving  gold  monometaUiam, 
war  i^wats,  and  the  arte) ;  and  if  the  demand  lor  silver  is  not  entirely  for  the 

doiible  standard!,  but  partly  for  otiier  purposes ;  tlien,  ^p  being  small  and  q  not 
very  great,  symmetallism  has  the  advantage.  The  case  Bupposed  seems  most 
likely  to  be  the  real  one,  so  far  as  we  can  predict  from  data  verv  iiuperfecUy 
ascertained  even  in  the  present,  a  future  rendered  unlike  the  present  by  the 
introduction  of  a  double  standard. 

This  presumption  in  favour  of  synunetallism  arises  on  the  supposition  that 
the  condition  above  stated  holds.  But  if  that  condition  does  not  hold — if,  an 
many  competent  authorities  beUeve,  silver  is  liable  to  greater  drops  in  value 
than  gold — then  the  presumption  arising  from  the  comparison  of  equations  (1) 
and  (2)  recurs. 

In  the  latter  case  an  additional  advantage — vaUat  quantum — may  be  pointed 
out  on  the  side  of  symmetaUism.  Suppose  it  could  be  proved  thnt  one  metal^ 
say  silver,  was  considerably  less  steady  than  the  other,  bimetallisui  would  cease 
to  be  desirable  for  both  parties,  both  the  originally  gold-using  and  the  originally 
silver-using  countries.  Whereas  the  principle  of  sj'mmetaUimii  might  be  still 
usefully  employed  to  produce  a  compound  more  steady  than  either  of  the 
components.  Just,  as  according  to  the  theory  of  errors,  t"o  obsert-ations, 
though  very  unequal  in  weight,  may  yet  be  so  weighted  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  is  better  than  either  singly,  eo  silver  in  the  case  Kiijijiosed  may  be 
combined  with  gold  in  a  proportion  so  small — say  that  of  the  nucieut  electron 
(see  Bidgeway,  Currency  and  Weight  Standard,  ch.  xi.)— that  the  compound 
wiJl  be  sUghtly  steadier  than  the  components. 

Thus, /rom  three  points  of  view,  there  seemi  to  be  tome  adnuilagc  in  reepect 
of  eteadineu  on  the  aide  of  syntmelalliam. 
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In  short,  symrAetallism,  is  not  only  not  much  more  difl&cult  to  intro- 
duce, but  if  introduced,  would  be  more  permanent  and  steady.  Both 
species  of  double  standard  may  be  compared  to  the  rope  by  which 
mountain  climbers  are  mutually  secured,  upon  the  principle  that  two 
parties  are  not  likely  to  slip  at  the  same  time.  Both  the  monetary  cords 
are  difficult  to  attach  ;  but  the  bimetallic  species  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage, that,  when  one  of  the  parties  falls  over  a  precipice,  the 
rope  is  cut.  Again,  both  double  standards  may  be  compared  to 
those  packet  boats  in  the  service  between  Calais  and  Dover  to 
which  the  law  of  compensation  was  applied  to  correct  the  evils  of 
fluctuation.  Both  species  of  monetary  craft  are  difficult  to  launch. 
But  the  bimetallic  ship  is  iiot  only  launched  with  difficulty,  but  is 
also  liable  to  be  wrecked  in  harbour,  and  never  is  quite  safe  from 
storms.  Whereas  the  symmetallio  vessel,  once  launched,  rides  secure 
upon  the  waves,  and  fulfils  more  perfectly  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

To  sum  up :  it  appears  from  the  last  section  that  there  may  exist 
a  form  of  double  standard  better  than  bimetallism  in  almost  every 
respect,  except  that  it  is  less  familiar.  That  disadvantage  may 
be  diminished  by  time.  For  it  appears  from  the  third  section  that 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  not  so  very  urgent.  Accordingly 
it  seems  advisable  to  wait,  keeping  on  the  look  out  for  the  best  form 
of  double  standard.  That  is  supposing  that  a  double  standard  is  to 
be  aimed  at.  But  the  general  question  whether,  upon  a  balance  of 
relevant  considerations,  a  double  standard  is  desirable  is  not  considered 
here.  It  has  been  attempted  only  in  the  first  section  to  remove  one 
slight  objection  to  this  kind  of  monetary  reform,  and  in  the  second 
section  to  slightly  strengthen  one  argument  in  its  favour. 

F.  Y.  Edobwokth 


The  Co-operative  Congress. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  of  1895  held  at  Huddersfield  on  June  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th,  has  already  become  known  as  the  '  Congress  of  Concilia- 
tion,* by  reason  of  its  resolution  in  favour  of  a  round-table  conference, 
to  try  and  effect  some  conciliation  between  the  two  wings  of  co-operators 
on  the  subject  of  profit-sharing.  Conciliation  and  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  claims  of  the  labour  wing  of  co-operation  were  the 
dominant  notes  throughout,  and  on  the  resolution  relating  to  them  the 
chief  importance  of  the  Huddersfield  Congress  seems  likely  to  depend. 
For  years  English  co-operators  have  been  sharply  divided  into  two 
schools,  most  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  Federal  and  the  Copart- 
nership schools.  Long  and  bitter  has  been  the  feud  between  them.  The 
Copartnership  party  are  the  supporters  of  the  old  co-operative  idea*of 
the  employees  in  each  productive  society  being  members  of  it,  finding 


i 
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part  at  least  of  the  capital,  and  taking  a  direct  share  in  management, 
responsibilities,  and  profits.  The  Federals,  on  the  other  iiand,  represent 
a  more  modem  idea,  which  desires  to  see  co-operative  prodnction,  as 
well  as  distribution,  carried  on  by  the  consumers  as  consumers.  The 
whole  body  of  co-operators  as  consumers  are  to  be  grouped  primarily  in 
their  distributive  societies.  Each  distributive  society  is  to  carry  on  for 
itself  such  production  as  it  conveniently  can,  and  all  other  co-operative 
production  is  to  be  carried  on  by  federations  of  distributive  societies. 
All  capital,  power,  profit,  and  responsibility  in  the  primary  society  are  to 
rest  with  the  consumers,  and  in  the  federal  body  with  the  distributive 
societies  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  actual  worker  in  every  case  is 
to  be  employed  for  wages  only,  though  in  his  capacity  as  a  consumer 
he  is  to  be  ^ee  to  become  a  member  of  a  primary  society.  The  federal 
system  has  had  free  access  to  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  stores  and 
to  their  custom.  It  can  show  the  fine  factories  of  the  Wholesale,  pro* 
ducing  £760,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum,  and  the  eight  federal  com 
mills  with  an  output  of  £930,000.  The  Copartnership  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  little  access  to  capital,  with  much  more  difficulty  in 
finding  a  market,  and  with  the  necessity  of  training  its  worker-members 
in  self-government  and  knowledge  of  business  as  it  went  on,  has  slowly 
and  sometimes  painfully  built  up  a  group  of  seventy-five  societies,  pro* 
ducing  together  goods  to  the  value  of  £630,000  annually. 

Such  is  the  position  in  England ;  in  Scotland  for  many  years  the 
federal  bodies  have  set  apart  a  definite  share  of  their  profits  for  their 
employees  over  and  above  standard  wages.  The  chief  of  them  have 
also  gone  a  step  further  in  recent  years,  and  admitted  their  workers  to 
membership  of  the  employing  society,  and  so  to  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  their  own  workshop.  In  this  way  the  two  systems  have  been  more 
or  less  harmonised  and  peace  secured.  The  '  conciliation '  now  sought 
in  England  aims  at  the  same  result — peace — though  whether  our 
federal  bodies  are  prepared  to  take  the  same  means  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  proposed  conference  in  fact  may  very  possibly  lead  to  nothing,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead  to  some  form  of  profit-sharing,  if  not  of 
control-sharing,  with  the  employees  of  the  English  federal  bodies ;  and 
that  very  change  may  be  made  a  reason  for  the  Wholesale  attempting 
to  absorb  into  its  highly  centralised  system  the  present  self-governing 
societies,  or  to  exclude  them  from  supplying  the  co-operative  market. 

As  usual,  although  the  Congress  proper  did  not  begin  until  the 
Whit  Monday,  there  was  much  to  see  and  hear  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  delegates  began  to  arrive  even  on  the  Friday.  On  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  Exhibition  of  Co-operative  Productions,  was 
opened.  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  the  veteran  manager  of  Hebden 
Bridge  Fustian  Society,  presided,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  time 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  only  one  productive  society  was  repre- 
sented at  Congress,  and  how  in  1873  three  of  four  societies 
showed  their  goods  in  the  lobby  of  the  Congress  hall.  This  year  there 
were  fifty-eight  societies  exhibiting,  and  two  large  halls  were  filled  with 
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their  products.  These  were  chiefly  such  boots,  woollens,  cottons, 
furniture,  and  ready-made  clothing,  as  suit  the  working-class  market, 
but  included  also  seeds  and  other  garden  requisites,  nails,  padlocks, 
tinware,  needles,  cutlery,  wringing  machines,  bedsteads,  leather,  flour, 
cocoa,  sweetmeats,  grocers'  sundries,  printing,  pianos,  mats,  and  a 
variety  of  other  products.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice  on  many  of  the 
stalls  proof  that  flue  work  as  well  as  homely  can  be  produced  co-oper- 
atively. William  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  Scotch  Tweed  Society, 
Brownfield's  Guild  Pottery  and  Macclesfield  Silk  Society,  among 
others,  showed  cloth,  earthenware,  and  silk  stuffs  of  a  high  quahty. 
The  English  Wholesale,  too,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  earthenware,  which 
however  was  none  of  it  co-operatively  produced.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  :  it  is  unfair  to  the  Pottery  which  Is  really  co-operative,  and 
misleading  to  the  public. 

The  Congress  meetings  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  fine  building 
standing  close  beside  the  almost  equally  fine  block  of  the  Hudders- 
field  Co-operative  Society.  About  one  thousand  delegates  attended. 
Co-operation  is  strong  in  Huddersfield,  as  in  all  the  country  round 
it.  The  Store  has  over  10,000  members  representing  nearly  half  the 
families  of  the  town ;  its  capital  exceeds  £164,000,  its  trade  £272,000, 
and  its  profit  £38,000  a  year.  There  is  also  on  the  edge  of  the  town  a 
Co-operative  Cloth  Mill  employing  some  130  workers.  This  was  an 
old-established  private  business  *  co-operatised '  about  nine  years  ago  by 
Mr.  George  Thomson,  the  senior  partner.  The  workers  now  own  about 
one-fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  business.  Mr.  Thomson  was  appro- 
priately chosen  as  the  president  of  the  first  day  of  the  Congress,  and 
delivered  a  remarkable  address,  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  John 
Buskin,  and  stoutly  defending  the  right  of  the  worker  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  control  of  his  own  industry. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  D.  Mclnnes,  of  Lincoln,  read  a  paper  on 
*  Co-operation  as  applied  to  the  Agricultural  Population  and  to  Agri- 
culture.' Basing  himself  on  seventeen  years'  practical  experience,  he 
gave  an  account  of  how  the  Lincoln  Society  had  established  branch 
stores  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  round  about,  beginning  first  by 
getting  enough  members  to  warrant  a  van  delivery.  Also  how  these 
branches  had  been  utilised  for  the  collection  of  garden  and  other 
produce  from  the  rural  members,  had  put  in  their  hands  con- 
siderable sums  as  dividend,  and  given  them  a  bank,  and  a  source 
whence  money  could  be  •  borrowed  on  mortgage  at  easy  rates  of 
repayment.  He  spoke  of  co-operative  farms,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as 
hopeless,  but  strongly  advocated  farming  and  market-gardening  by  town 
store  societies  for  the  supply  of  their  own  members,  the  establishment 
by  town  co-operators  of  buying  and  collecting  agencies  in  the  country, 
and  co-operation  among  small  holders  for  common  purchasing  of 
requisites  and  common  marketing  of  the  produce  raised  on  their 
individual  holdings. 

The  president  of  the  second  day,  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  J. P.  (chairman 
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oC  the  groeenr  eommhtee  ci  the  Whc^eale  Sode^),  deslt  wiyi  the 
gfccf  PC  fc  wary  to  enable  distribotiTe  ca-opcntiop  to  atand  iim  i  <  wftfy 
a^nft  the  modem  retaOer,  with  his  each  tiading,  his  many  laaiifhas, 
and  his  smaD  margin  ci  pro6t.  The  two  lormer  he  had  copied  hma 
etyoptnton :  the  UMt  they  must  ec^iy  from  him,  and  the  xesak  would 
be  nnaDer  diridends  on  parchascs.  The  '  whole  tendency  ci  modejn 
life  is  to  do  our  trading  on  smaDer  margins.  .  .  .  We  sin^iy  cannot 
eonthrae  to  pay  high  diridends  without  selling  articles  at  a  consideEafaly 
Uglier  price  than  they  can  be  pordiafied  for  elseidiere.'  Tins  is  a 
notable  and  anthoritatire  pronoonoement. 

The  discossiini  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Central  Board  was  the 
diief  badness  of  the  second  day.  Passing  perfcMroe  OTer  mneh  of 
interest,  I  come  to  the  last  resolution  of  the  morning,  in  faTOor  of 
'  imposing  co-operative  conditions  and  limitations  in  all  bills  oeating 
monopolies.'  This  is  an  idea  of  Mr.  B.  O.  Greening  already  aj^pioved 
at  the  Co-operative  Congress  of  1894.  Certain  gas  companies  can  by 
law  only  increase  their  dividends  on  capital  as  they  redoce  their  charges 
to  consumers,  and  two  at  least  have  voluntarily  extended  the  sliding 
scale  to  their  employees,  having  instituted  a  dividend,  or  bonus,  on 
wages  which  increases  as  the  selling  price  of  gas  falls.  Mr.  Gre^ung's 
idea  is,  in  all  cases  of  m<Miopolies  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
limit  the  initial  dividend  to  so  much  per  cent.,  requiring  all  profit 
above  that  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  ci^pital,  one  for 
labour,  and  one  for  customers — this  last  part  to  be  applied  in  reduction 
of  rates  or  otherwise  as,  say,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  decide. 

In  the  afternoon  an  important  and  somewhat  heated  discussion 
took  place  on  the  action  of  the  English  Wholesale  towards  the  Irish 
co-operative  creameries.  The  Irish  section  alleged  that  the  Wholesale 
was  commencing  to  absorb  these  creameries  and  to  overlap  them,  i.e. 
to  compete  with  them  in  their  own  district.  If  this  went  on,  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  section,  the  movement  would  be  ruined.  However 
the  delegates  supported  the  action  of  the  Wholesale  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  we  resolved — 

*  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  special 
action  to  further  develop  the  productive  side  of  our  movement  and 
recommends  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  assist  industrial  copartnerships 
amongst  the  workers  under  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Board,  and 
that  that  Board  be  requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to  formulate  a 
scheme  to  carry  out  the  above  object.' 

Unfortunately  it  did  not  appear  how  the  proposed  fund  was  to  be 
used,  whether  in  doles  or  loans  or  in  paying  for  propaganda.  Iso 
doubt,  if  the  discussion  had  not  been  cut  short — on  the  ground  that 
no  one  was  opposing — some  one  would  have  pointed  out  that  the 
method  of  applying  the  fund  would  make  all  the  difference  ;  that  doles 
would  only  enervate  the  existing  societies  and  call  into  a  brief  exist- 
ence impossible  ventures,  and  that  even  loans  had  by  experience  been 
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found  most  dangerous,  when  not  of  a  strictly  business  character.  In 
the  discussion  Mr.  Thomas  Blandford,  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation,  called  attention  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  forward  taken  by  British  Co-operative  Production  for 
many  a  day.  During  the  last  year  the  Federation,  which  consists  of 
*  copartnership  '  productive  societies,  has  begun  to  receive  loan  capital 
at  4  per  cent.,  relending  it  among  its  members  at  5  per  cent. :  the 
difference  pays  expenses.  The  lender  thus  gets  a  greatly  improved 
security  without  the  necessity  of  minute  inquiries  ;  and  the  borrowers 
get  capital  by  self-help  and  as  a  matter  of  business,  not  of  half- charity. 
Also  the  Federation  can — as  individuals  could  not — safely  lend  in 
moderation  to  young  and  struggling  societies.  The  essential  merit  of 
the  plan  is  that  mutual  support  in  credit,  which  has  made  '  people's 
banking '  such  a  power  in  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  probably  through 
some  such  development  as  this  that  the  millions  for  which  the  stores 
desire  an  investment  will  gradually  be  made  available  for  co-operative 
production. 

The  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Union  was  the  chief  remaining 
business.  Delegates  however  were  anxious  to  be  off,  either  to  get 
home,  or  to  see  the  sights.  So  the  attendance  dwindled  almost  to  a 
handful,  and  matters  of  great  importance  were  rushed  through,  often 
without  discussion  or  even  explanation.  Considerable  feeling  had  been 
aroused  by  proposals  of  the  Central  Board  that  a  delegate  to  Congress 
must  in  future  be  a  member  of  the  particular  society  sending  him,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  distributive  society,  *  a  bond  fide  purchasing  member ; ' 
still  more  by  a  proposal  to  make  store-dealing  the  test  of  co-operator- 
ship,  by  refusing  the  productive  societies  the  right  to  send  any  one  of 
their  own  members,  unless  he  were  also  a  bond  fide  purchasing  member 
of  some  store.  This  last  proposal,  however,  being  found  to  be  illegal, 
had  to  be  dropped  before  Congress  met,  and  finally  the  whole  subject 
of  qualifications  was  postponed  till  next  year  for  want  of  time.  Some 
other  important  alterations  in  the  constitution  were  however  adopted. 
Subscriptions  to  the  Union  were  increased.  Powers  were  taken  to 
expel,  suspend,  or  remove  societies,  delegates  and  members  of  the 
Central  Board.  The  annual  report  is  to  be  sent  out  three  weeks 
before,  instead  of  being  distributed  at  Congress,  and  societies  are 
invited  to  instncct  their  delegates  on  the  business  set  down  for  con- 
sideration. Amendments  to  the  report  and  independent  motions  are- 
limited  to  those  sent  in  by  societies  beforehand,  amendments  and  inde- 
pendent motions  moved  by  individual  delegates  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility being  abolished.  The  changes,  it  will  be  seen,  tend  almost 
wholly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  central  organisation,  and  of  the 
managing,  i.e.,  the  commercial  element  in  the  stores,  and  to  hmit  the 
spontaneous  action  of  individuals.  One  proposed  change,  however,  in 
this  direction  Congress  emphatically  rejected ;  it  declined  to  '  make  a 
House  of  Lords,'  by  giving  the  members  of  the  Central  Board  votes  in 
Congress  without  their  being  nominated  as  delegates  by  any  society. 
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If  (he  ohuigeB  h&ve  any  aenuble  effect,  it  is  probable  we  may  hanoef<»tii 
see  CoQgresB  less  TepraseDtative  of  oo-operative  pritusi^es  and  ideals, 
and  more  re^eseatative  of  co-opeiative  financial  interests. 

AxsDaiK  WnjiUiu. 


The  Ihtebnatiohal  Co-opebativb  Alliance  and 
its  conqbess. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  in  this  notice  with  the  great 
masses  of  information  bron^t  together  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance  at  its  first  Congress, 
held  from  Angnst  19th  to  23rd,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  London.  To 
do  so  would  reqatre  at  least  one  whole  Ecohohic  Journal.  A  short 
desoriptiTe  notice  mnst  soffice  here,  and  those  who  desire  faller  • 
information  may  be  referred  to  the  Alliance  itself,at  49  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  and  to  the  volome  of  proceedings  which  it  will  shortly 
pTtblisb. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  of  1669,  the  first  of  the  present  series  of 
Annoal  British  Co-operative  Congresses,  had  a  distinctly  intemati<Mial 
obacacter,  various  foreign  del^ates  taking  part ;  and  ever  since,  foreign 
del^^tes  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  at  our  congresses,  and 
British  delegates  at  those  of  continental  co-operators.  There  has  not, 
however,  been  any  permanent  organisation  specially  designed  to  keep 
the  oo-opcrators  of  one  country  in  touch  with  those  of  another.  It  is, 
perhaps,  almost  as  much  on  this  account,  as  from  differences  of 
national  character  and  circumstances,  that  the  development  of  co-oper- 
ation has  taken  such  different  directions  in  the  different  countries ; 
that  the  store  movement,  for  instance,  was  until  lately  almost  exclu- 
sively British,  while  the  co-operative  dairying  of  Denmark,  the 
agricultural  buying  and  selling  societies  of  France,  the  co-operative 
gangs  of  Italian  labourers,  and  the  great  co-operative  credit — or 
people's  banking — system  of  the  continent,  with  transactions  reaching 
£150,000,000  per  annum,  were,  and  in  the  main  still  are,  unimitated 
among  us  and  ahnost  unheard  of.  Further,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  this 
mutual  ignorance  that  the  trading  relations  of  the  co-operators  of 
different  countries  have  been  extremely  limited. 

The  idea  of  forming  an  International  Alliance  was  very  naturally 
mooted  from  time  to  time  where  co-operators  of  different  countries 
met ;  it  first  took  form  at  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Congress  in  1892, 
in  a  decision  to  form  an  International  Alliance  of  the  friends  of 
co-operative  yroinciioB  and  co-jiaTtnership.  The  late  Edward  Van- 
sittart  Neale  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  decision,  and  his  death 
some  months  later  greatly  delayed  its  execution.  Just  two  years  ago, 
however,  at  the  National  Co-operative  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign  delegates  attended,  and  the  matter  was 
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further  considered  and  some  progress  made.  About  the  same  time  the 
project  was  extended  from  production  to  all  forms  of  co-operation,  and 
at  the  Congress  just  held  the  Alliance  has  been  definitely  created  on 
that  basis.  It  is  only  fair  to  record  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Neale, 
the  credit  of  carrying  forward  the  idea  belongs  above  all  others  to 
Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  and  that  without  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff — as  widely  known  abroad  as  in  England  in 
<jonnection  with  his  work  on  People's  Banks — it  could  scarcely  have 
been  realised. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain 
held  aloof  from  the  proposed  alliance,  regarding  the  initiative  taken  by 
<5ertain  English  co-operators  as  an  intrusion  upon  work  properly 
belonging  to  them.  Happily,  however,  a  few  months  ago  this  diffi- 
culty was  got  over,  and  representatives  of  the  Union  joined  the 
-executive  council. 

The  Congress  which  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
morning,  August  19th,  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one  :  adhesions 
were  announced  of  most  of  the  important  co-operative  organisations 
in  the  world,  while  delegates,  many  of  them  co-operators  of  great 
distinction,  were  actually  present  from  the  chief  co-operative  countries 
except  Germany.  Unfortunately  the  German  co-operative  societies 
were  holding  their  own  congresses  about  the  same  time,  and  this,  as 
well  as  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  about  dates,  prevented  their 
sending  delegates. 

Among  the  British  organisations  represented  were  the  Co- 
operative Union,  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  the  Labour 
Association  for  Promoting  Co-operative  Production,  the  Co-operative 
Productive  Federation,  the  National  Co-operative  Festival  Society,  and 
a  number  of  distributive  and  other  co-operative  societies. 

Earl  Grey,  President  of  the  Alliance,  took  the  chair,  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  dwelt  on  the  evil  results,  economical  and   moral, 
of    an  industrial  system  which  set  in  conflict  the  interests  of   the 
worker  and  those  of  the  owner  of  capital,  contrasting  with  this  the 
increase  of   wealth  and  development  of   character  which   might  be 
expected  under  a  system  where  those  interests  were  united.     After 
the  inaugural  address  reports  were  presented  on  co-operation  in  the 
chief  countries.     These  being  taken  as  read,  Mr.  Greening  read  a 
paper  on  the   Alliance  and  its  work,  with  special  reference   to   a 
suitable  constitution  for  it.  The  Congress  thereupon  passed  a  resolution 
definitely  creating  the  Alliance,  and  a  provisional  central  committee 
was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  consider  a  suitable  constitution  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  before  its  rising.    The  Congress  then  con- 
sidered the  question  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  of  the  trading 
relations  between  the  co-operators  of  different  countries,  and  appointed 
a  further  committee  to  consult  with  the  former  thereon. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  received  by  Earl  Grey  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

No.    19. — VOL.   V  H   H 
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The  aeeaad  dsjr  was  derated  to  etMipeimtiTe  pradaetioa,  "ituT^b}^ 
being  inbodneed  by  llie  Hon.  T.  A.  Biassejr,  ic  a  paper  dealing  with 
tiw  Britiah  eo-OpentiTe  {KOdoctire  so^eties  <rf  :'ne  oopartneiship  type. 
Jodge  TbfHDae  Holies  wma  to  hkre  preeidedt,  bi:'.  w&s  QtabLe  to  do  so, 
Mid  in  his  afaeenee  tfae  oth^  Bnrrivor  of  the  lending  Cbristi&n  So«nalists 
<rf  1848,  Ifr.  J.  IC.  Lndlow,  took  the  chair.  Ont  resolatioo  «as  passed 
VXffng  greater  activity  in  the  estsbliehment  of  copartoership  work- 
ahopa  in  every  ooontiy.  Another  aeaerted  thai  no  satisfactory  setile- 
ment  of  the  lelatifHis  of  cajMtal  and  labour  is  possible  witboat  profii- 
sharing,  nrged  the  adoptitMi  thereof  by  ordinary  employees,  and 
declared  that  fidelity  to  co-opetative  pcineiple  require  all  co-operative 
oigaoisations  emidc^ing  labcnir  to  do  the  same.  A  third  resolution 
•dmeated  the  eapitalisatic»i  of  a  part  of  the  it-orker's  share  in  profit, 
BO  as  to  make  him  part  owner  in  the  capital  with  which  he  ivorks. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  of  tfae  delegates  at   Lord 


fn>e  third  day  was  devoted  to  '  Peo[de's  Banking,'  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Wolff  presiding  and  introdacLDg  the  anbject.  He  dwelt  not  only  on 
Ote  wondeifol  growth  and  aoondnesv  of  these  bauks  and  their  iD\'ala- 
able  service  in  putting  iwoeseary  capital  at  the  disposal  of  poor  men  of 
character,  but  upon  the  close  connection  of  economic  and  moral  results 
in  this  as  in  BO  many  cases.  In  the  afternoon  the  Congress  did  not 
ait,  an  opportunity  being  given  the  delegates  to  attend  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  the  opening  of  the  lAbonr  Assodation's  annual  exhibition 
(rf  ttke  products  of  copartnerBhip  workshops.  Here  they  had  a  striking 
<Aject  lesson  in  the  great  variety  of  goods  now  [oxKluced  co-operatively. 
Hits  yew  there  was  added  to  the  Britiah  a  small  internaiiortal  exhibi- 
tion, where  gloves  and  majolica  and  ornamental  iron  work  from  Italy, 
wine  and  corks  and  honey  from  France,  eggs  from  Denmark — all  of 
co-operative  origin — were  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  literature  and  photo- 
graphs bearing  upon  co-operative  production  abroad.  In  future  years 
it  is  probable  the  international  co-operative  exhibitions  may  grow  much 
in  importance,  especially  if  the  present  proposals  for  trade  are  found 
capable  of  realisation. 

Thnrsday  was  devoted  to  the  pre-eminently  British  subject  of  co- 
operative supply,  Mr.  Hardern,  of  Oldham,  taking  the  chair,  and  Ur. 
Tutt,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
reading  the  paper.  The  Congress  afterwards  passed  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  co-operators  of  Great  Britain  on  their  store  movement, 
especially  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  power  of  accumulating  capital 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers  sSbrds  facilities  for  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  industry  by  the  working  classes  of  all  countries.  Another 
resolution  urged  on  all  co-operative  societies  the  need  of  educational 
work  ;  and  a  third  the  sharing  of  profits  with  employees,  the  capital- 
isation of  such  share  of  profit  as  a  provision  for  old  age,  and  the 
taking  of  steps  to  make  all  employees  understand  the  higher  social 
objects  of  the  movement. 
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So  far  the  proceedings  had  been  practically  unanimous  :  the  first 
and  only  breeze  was  to  arise  over  the  constitution  of  the  Alliance. 
The  provisional  central  committee  reported  that  they  considered  it 
neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  draw  up  a  complete  constitution 
during  this  Congress,  but  they  submitted  certain  resolutions  embodying 
its  main  principles,  the  lines  on  which  a  definite  constitution  (to  be 
presented  to  the  next  Congress)  should  be  based,  and  the  necessary 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  meanwhile. 

The  Alliance  was  to  have  a  central  committee,  an  executive  bureau 
sitting  in  London,  and  one  or  more  sections  in  each  country,  with  a 
council  in  each  section.  Members  were  to  be  of  two  classes,  viz. 
organisations  and  individual  adherents,  the  latter  having  but  limited 
powers  of  voting.  The  objects  of  the  Alliance  were  declared  to  be,  to 
make  known  the  co-operators  of  each  land  and  their  work  to  the 
co-operators  of  all  other  lands,  to  elucidate  •  the  true  principles  of 
co-operation,  and  to  establish  international  commercial  relations.  The 
Alliance  would  act  as  far  as  possible  through  existing  organisations. 
All  this  was  accepted  unanimously,  but  the  first  and  tenth  articles  of 
the  report  had  to  be  adjourned  till  next  morning.  As  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  Article  I.  read  :  *  An  International  Cooperative  Alliance  is 
created  between  the  Associations  and  persons  now  or  hereafter  adhering 
to  the  work  commenced  by  the  late  Yansittart  Neale  and  his  friends  to 
promote  co-operation  in  all  its  forms ;  taking  for  basis  the  principles 
of  property,  liberty,  and  participation  in  profits.'  Article  X.  made 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  a  condition  of  membership. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  thereupon  moved  to  omit  the  words  *  taking  for 
basis  the  principles  of  property,  liberty,  and  participation  in  profits,' 
declaring  that  property  was  not  a  principle,  but  merely  a  fact ;  that 
Mr.  Neale  and  his  associates  had  never  taken  any  such  principles  as 
the  basis  of  their  work,  and  that  for  the  true  principles  of  co-operation 
one  must  go  deeper — to  morality  and  Christianity.  Others  took  the 
line  that  the  proposals  would  exclude  from  membership  the  English 
wholesale  and  other  bodies,  which  do  not  practise  profit-sharing. 
Next  morning  a  compromise  proposed  by  the  Committee  was  ac- 
cepted. The  words  objected  to  by  Mr.  Ludlow  were  omitted:  the 
object  of  the  Alliance  was  declared  to  be  '  to  promote  co-operation  and 
profit-sharing  in  all  their  forms.'  The  profit-sharing  and  other  resolu- 
tions of  this  Congress  were  retained  as  rules  for  preparing  statutes  of 
the  Alliance,  but  would-be  adherents  were  not  to  be  required  to  accept 
the  principles  on  applying  for  membership. 

This  was  disposed  of  early  on  Friday,  and  later  the  report  on  inter . 
national  trading  relations  was  brought  up,  suggesting  that  no  organisa- 
tion should  at  present  be  specially  formed  for  the  purpose,  but  that  full 
information  should  be  collected  and  distributed  as  to  the  products  of 
each  country,  and  existing  organisations  approached  to  see  how  far 
they  can  help. 

The  rest  of  Friday  till  2  p.m.  was  given  to  Agricultural  Co-operation, 
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Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Reay,  presiding. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Hnnkett,  M.F,,  read  the  opening  paper,  describing 
the  wcmderfol  growth  of  agricnltnral  co-operation  in  Ireiaud.  Tbe 
latter  part  of  the  diBcassioD  on  this  snbject  had  to  be  a-djourned  till 
the  evening,  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  delegates  were  dne  for 
the  opening  of  the  annual  Co-operative  Flower  Show — the  largest 
flower  show,  it  is  beliered,  in  the  world — and  some  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Laboor  Association. 

On  Satnrday  the  foreign  delegates  were  again  at  the  Cryat^  Palace 
taking  part  in  the  National  Co-operatiTe  Festival.  Over  thiity-rax 
Aonsand  visitors  were  present — a  record  attendance — the  greattt' 
part  being  co-operators  from  the  provinces.  The  great  (dioir  alone 
included  six  thonsaQd  persons,  and  om;  visitors  saw  a  sight  im- 
eqaalled  as  yet  in  any  country ;  bat  which,  we  were  told,  has  insured 
a  French  co-operator,  who  visited  it  some  years  ago,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  similar  festival  of  co-operators  in  France. 

For  the  present  the  central  committee  of  the  Alliance  oonsiBta  of 
the  following: — Earl  Grey  (President),  Miss  Toomier,  and  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Gray,  E.  0.  Greening,  Anenrin  Williams,  and  H.  W.  Wolff 
(Great  Britain) ;  £.  de  Boyre,  Eergoll,  and  Charles  Bobert  (France) ; 
Dr.  Croger  (Germany) ;  £nea  Cavalieri  and  Lnigi  Lozzatti  (Italy) ; 
d'Andrimont  and  Micba  (Belgitun) ;  and  N.  O.  Nelson  (United  States). 
Bepresentatives  of  other  countries  will  be  added,  as  it  was  not  fomid 
practicable  to  make  a  complete  committee  in  the  harry  of  the  Ccmgress. 
Ameubin  Williams 


The  Protestant  Association  of  France  for  the  Practical 
Study  of  Social  Questions.' 

This  Association  was  founded  by  some  young  ministers  seven  years 
ago.  The  number  of  members  is  now  about  600 ;  two  thirds  of  them 
clerical,  one  third  lay,  including  some  ladies.  The  Associatiou  meets 
every  year  in  a  different  French  town.  It  is  represented  by  a  quarterly 
review,  le  Christianisme  pratique,  edited  by  M,  Cliastand,  minister  at 
Vala  lea  Bains.  The  present  president  is  M.  de  Boyve,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  co-operation  in  France  ;  well  known  also  to  English  co-opera- 
tors as  having  taken  part  in  most  of  their  congresses  of  late  years. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Association  is  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

The  papers  read  at  each  meeting  are  published  in  a  volume.  The 
current  number  is  tbe  sixth ;  the  two  most  important  papers  which 
it  contains  are  that  on  Alcoholism,  by  M.  Bianquis,  minister 
at  Eouen,  and  that  on  Collectivist  Expropriation  by  the  present 
writer. 

Alcoholism  was  not  a  question  in  France  twenty-five   years  ago, 

'  Travaux  du  Congris  de  Montauban ;  (iim,e  AsscmhUc  de  I'Aasodatum  prottatante 
■pour  I'itvde  des  queiiions  aocialca.    F&iia :  Fiachbticlier.     1S95. 
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At  that  time  France  was  one  of  the  countries  in  which  the  consumption 
of  spirits  was  particularly  small.  Since  then,  that  is  in  a  period  less 
than  the  duration  of  a  generation,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  has  nearly  tripled  in  France;  while  it  has  diminished  in 
England  and  still  more  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  does  not  investigate  the  causes  of  this  deplorable  change  in 
France,  though  they  would  have  been  very  interesting ;  but,  confining 
himself  to  the  practical  point  of  view,  seeks  only  for  the  remedies. 
There  are  in  France  two  temperance  societies ;  one  abstaining  from  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  the  other  from  spirituous  liquors  only,  while  it  permits 
a  moderate  use  of  fermented  drinks.  The  latter  species  of  abstinence 
is  the  only  one  which  has  any  chance  of  being  accepted  in  a  country 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  like  France. 

My  paper  on  Collectivist  Expropriation  has  excited  a  lively 
opposition;  it  being  thought  that  I  admitted  in  too  philosophic 
a  spirit  the  possibility  of  such  an  expropriation  being  realised,  and 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  familiarise  people  with  the  thought  of  such  a 
contingency.  This  is  not  a  good  way,  it  was  said,  to  obtain  recruits 
for  the  Association  ;  it  is  rather  the  way  to  deter  people  from  becoming 
members.  The  fact  is  that  I  consider  the  at  least  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  such  an  expropriation  as  probable — I  do  not  say  desirable. 

This  Protestant  Association  is  an  interesting  manifestation  of  a 
movement  which  carries  with  it  at  the  present  time  all  political  parties, 
and  even  all  religious  bodies,  towards  the  study  of  social  questions. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  this  movement  is  destined  to  assume  great 
proportions.   The  tendency  is  rather  for  it  to  fall  off.     The  Protestants 
in  France  belong  mainly  to  the  rich  middle  classes,  and  both  by  their 
social   position   and  their  religious   and  intellectual  training  become 
attached  to  the  economic  school  of  which  M.  L^on   Say  (himself  a 
Protestant)  may  be  considered  as  representative.     They  are  liberals 
and  individualists,  and  accordingly  very  suspicious  of  everything  which 
may  have  even  distantly  a  socialist  character.     No  doubt  many  Pro- 
testants have  devoted  themselves  to  certain  social  reforms ;  M.  Charles 
Eobert    to   profit-sharing,  M.  de  Boyve  to  distributive  Co-operative 
Societies,  M.  Siegfried  to  workmen's  dwellings.     But  they  are  very 
careful  to  prevent  these  institutions  from  degenerating  into  *  Demo- 
cratic '  or  *  State '   Socialism.     The  young  ministers  would  be  much 
more  favourable  to  what  is  called  Christian  Socialism,  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  minister  Neumann  in  Germany,  but  most  of  them  have 
barely  time  to  make  a  special  study  of  these  questions.     Those  who 
attempt  to  introduce  them  into  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are 
not  regarded  with  favour  by  their  parishioners,  and  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  peace  of  their  churches  have  to  renounce  the  practice. 

Charles  Gide 
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Economics  and  Social  Science  in  Belgium. 

In  the  science  of  wealth  Belgium  does  not  occupy  the  position 
amongst  other  nations  which  we  should  expect  from  her  comparative 
wealth,  her  industries  and  commerce.  She  has  had  her  eminent 
scholars— I  need  only  mention  Quetelet  and  Emile  de  Laveleye— who 
are  distinguished  for  their  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  sociid 
sciences ;  but  they  remain  isolated  instances,  and  Belgium  has  never 
been  so  active  a  centre  of  economic  science  as  she  has  been  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity.  It  would  seem  that  so  far  the  Belgians 
have  cared  more  for  the  pursuit  of  well-being  than  for  inquiry  into  the 
science  of  wealth. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  inferiority 
has  been  the  defective  organisation  of  higher  education,  the  professional 
turn  of  which  has  checked  the  progress  of  pure  science.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  in  political  economy  alone  that  Belgian  science  is  less  advanced 
than  we  could  wish;  in  many  other  departments  of  science  it  is  the 
same.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  universities  are  by  law 
much  engaged  in  granting  diplomas  giving  the  right  tq  practise  tlie 
liberal  professions,  and  very  little  in  training  scholars.  The  inelastic 
programme  of  the  courses,  which  is  obligatory  and  was  create  for  the 
annual  examination,  has  a  levelling  effect  upon  the  too  numerous  ^ 
university  population,  and  prohibits  the  development  of  individualities. 
The  existence  of  universities  not  controlled  by  the  State  (at  Brussels 
and  at  Louvain)  in  addition  to  the  State  universities,  has  done  nothing 
to  modify  the  situation— the  instruction  in  them  is  of  the  same 
character,  because  they  also  are  organised  principally  for  granting 
diplomas  having  a  professional  value. 

This,  then,  is  one  general  cause,  and  its  worst  effect  is  that  the 
public  has  not  a  due  respect  for  pure  science  which  they  consider 
useless. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  indifference  of  the  Belgian 
public — and  therefore  of  scientific  circles — towards  Political  Economy. 
It  is  that  until  the  last  few  years  there  was  in  the  poUtical 
world,  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  leading  classes,  a  profound 
apathy  and  extraordinary  carelessness  concerning  the  social  question. 
Nowhere  has  the  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  social  problems 
been  so  slow.  Euj^land  has  had  her  trade  unions ;  and  these,  together 
with  writers  on  different  tendencies  and  ideas  such  as  Carlyle, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Thornton,  and  Harrison,  have  succeeded  in  inspiring 
public  opinion  on  labour  questions.  In  Germany  the  socialist  movement 
of  Lassalle,  at  first,  and  then  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  excited 
considerable  interest ;  whilst  the  admirable  organisation  of  the  univer- 
sities opened  a  free  course  to  all  scientific  activities.  France — after  its 
rich  efflorescence  of  socialist  Utopias  and  the  events  of  1848 — had 
1  In  1894  Belgium  had  6,300  students  in  the  four  universities. 
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seen  the  anxiety  of  the  Second  Empire  in  its  last  years  to  win  over  the 
working  class ;  she  took  part  in  the  tragic  outburst  of  the  Commune, 
And  finally  possessed  a  universal  suffrage  leading  her  more  and  more 
towards  advanced  opinions. 

In  Belgium  the  rapid  development  of  industry  on  a  large  scale, 
which  has  quickly  produced  a  dense  proletariat  population,  should 
have  awakened  early  a  general  interest  in  economic  problems.  It 
has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  After  the  victory  of  the  free  traders, 
whose  brilliant  campaign  from  1850  to  1860  so  greatly  excited  the 
country,  interest  was  turned  in  other  directions.  The  middle  class 
retained  the  political  power,  by  virtue  of  the  high  electoral  qualification 
established  by  the  constitution  (a  tax  of  42  fr.  paid  direct  to  the 
State).  The  working  class  as  a  body  took  no  share  in  party  con- 
flicts, which  concentrated  themselves  upon  the  question  of  the  mde- 
pendence  of  the  civil  power  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  which 
was  especially  powerful  in  Flanders.  Towards  the  lower  classes  the 
different  Ministries  which  governed  Belgium  before  1886  have  followed 
without  exception  the  same  policy,  that  of  laisser  /aire.  On  this  point 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them. 
M.  Malou,  and  then  M.  Beernaert,  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party, 
were  of  the  same  school  as  M.  Frere-Orban ;  and  their  bourgeois 
partisans  carried  out  with  the  same  ardour  the  recommendation  of 
Ouizot :  *  Enrich  yourselves,*  without  troubling  themselves  at  all  about 
other  matters.  If' is  difficult  to  imagine  the  ignorance,  not  only  of  the 
public  at  large,  but  of  eminent  statesmen,  as  to  the  literature  of 
political  economy.  I  well  remember  the  great  astonishment  of  a  notable 
party  leader  in  1888,  when  I  told  him  that  his  economic  principles  were 
called  individualism  as  opposed  to  socialism.  The  daily  papers  and 
reviews  rarely  contained  articles  upon  economic  or  social  questions. 
There  was  no  special  review  on  Political  Economy,  and  the  Political 
Economy  Society  met  only  once  a  year  at  a  dinner  where  the  guests 
were  on  most  points  completely  of  one  mind.  The  writings  of  £mile 
de  Laveleye  were  read  only  by  foreigners.  At  the  universities  there 
was  no  special  instruction  in  the  social  sciences ;  the  few  students  who 
wished  to  perfect  themselves  in  these  studies  were  sent  to  Germany 
and  Paris. 

To-day  all  is  changed.  The  whole  of  Belgium  is  delivered  over  to 
economic  controversies.  The  monthly  and  daily  papers  are  full  of 
them ;  the  principal  articles  are  upon  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 
Socialism  and  Individualism,  Private  Property  and  Collectivism,  in- 
dustrial legislation,  trade  unions,  working  class  insurance,  and 
colonisation.  All  have  heard  of  Adolf  Wagner  and  Albert  Schaffle  ; 
Karl  Marx  is  read,  or  at  any  rate  quoted ;  the  programmes  of  the 
labour  parties  are  studied  by  every  one  ;  there  is  an  alarming  demand 
for  statistics.  Pamphlets  and  books  are  multiplied.  Societies  are 
being  formed,  congresses  assembled,  special  reviews  started,  and  even 
in  the  universities  new  chairs  are  created,  and  a   special  course  of 
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a  iTjted.     In  meetings,  conferences,  sermons,  only  on» 

— the  Social  Question  ;  and  Parliament  itself  would 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  grand  academic  debate. 

lui  „  it  January,  if  the  necessities  of  political  life  had  not 

our       ;ialators  that  they  were  elected  to  make  laws. 

1.      of  a  few  years  Belgium  has  been  obliged  to  undergo 
iformation  in  her  political  organisation.     She  could 
le  anxieties  which  were  taking  possession  of  the  other 
I  which  the  strong  political  position  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
le  docility  of  the  working  classes,  seemed  to  have  pro- 
precise  starting  point  can  be  assigned  for  the  profoond  change 
thought  which  has  taken  place.     It  has  often  been  attributed  to  the 
rious  strikes  of  March,  1886,  which  with  their  accompaniments  of 
pillage   and  Incendiary  fires  startled  the  leading  classes.     It  is  true 
that  these  tragic  events  have  reacted  upon  public  opinion,  and  have  in 
this  way  affected  the  rulers ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  gave  rise  to 
the  great  inquiry  of  the  Commmioii  dti  travaU,  where  the  projects  uow 
before  the  world  received  their  first  elaboration. 

But  this  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  general  change  in  the 
direction  of  ideas  ;  there  had  been  serious  strikes  more  than  once 
before  1886,  and  they  gave  rise  to  no  such  wave  of  feeling.  The 
truth  is  that  our  little  country  has  been  unable  to  detach  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  or  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  mysterious  evolu- 
tion which  is  working  with  the  irresistible  and  fatal  force  of  the 
natural  elements  in  America  as  in  Germany,  in  France  as  in  England. 
Already  in  1880  one  section  of  the  Liberal  party  were  demanding  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  and  universal  suffrage  with  such  energy  aod 
persistence  that  after  it  had  caused  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  in 
1884,  the  "Eeform"  forced  itself  upon  the  Catholic  party  in  1892.  In 
1885  the  Labour  party  was  formed,  and  a  movement  which  failed  in 
1868,  when  the  Internationale  was  covering  Belgium  with  labour  asso- 
ciations, found  success  easy,  rapid,  and  increasing  amongst  a  people  of 
workers  now  awaking  from  its  long  torpor.  The  strong  organisation 
of  this  Labour  party,  supported  by  rich  co-operative  societies, 
chiefly  bakeries,  gave  to  the  agitation  of  the  '  progressives '  for 
electoral  reform  that  popular  support  which  was  necessary  for  success 
even  under  a  Conservative  Ministry.  The  democratisation  of  the 
Belgian  Parliament  followed  that  of  the  French  Parliament,  of  the 
Beichstag,  and  indeed  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  notwithstanding  the 
wise  and  ingenious  limitations  imposed  upon  universal  suffrage  by  the 
system  of  the  plural  vote,  thirty  socialist  representatives  were  in  last 
October  sent  to  the  House  in  place  of  Liberal  bourgeois  deputies.  Thus 
the  fears  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  hopes  of  the  proletariat  have  been 
quickened,  and  have  deeply  stirred  the  minds  of  men. 

I  wish  now  to  indicate  such  points  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  to  understand  the  present  state  of  eco- 
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nomic  literature  in  Belgium,  and  of  the  different  groups  contributing  to 
it.     More  especially  I  shall  describe  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

To  the  Universite  libre  of  Brussels  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
first  organised  in  Belgium  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  social 
sciences,  a  step  which  marked  the  accession  to  the  "  rectorat "  of  M. 
van  der  Best,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
The  scepticism  which  M.  van  der  Eest  professes  with  respect  to 
sociology  conceived  as  a  general  science  of  society  ^  does  not  deter 
him  from  actively  promoting  the  development  of  the  social  sciences. 
The  organisation  of  the  school  at  Brussels  is  interesting  in  more 
than  one  respect ;  it  is  conceived  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
original  research,  and  to  leave  the  greatest  freedom  to  its  professors 
in  determining  the  subject  of  their  teaching.  Its  most  original  feature 
is  the  association  of  natural  science  courses  with  those  of  the  social 
sciences ;  thus  every  year's  courses  are  given  by  professors  of  the  FaculUs 
of, the  sciences  and  of  medicine.  I  may  mention  the  following  titles  : — 
Chemistry  of  foods,  history  of  physiology,  social  hygiene,  social  noso- 
logy, social  pathology,  organic  bodies  (vegetable  and  animal).  The 
history  of  religions,  Aryan  antiquities,  experimental  psychology, 
special  subjects  in  general  and  administrative  law,  the  history  of  the 
penal  system,  have  also  appeared  in  the  syllabus,  together  with  the 
course  of  the  social  sciences  properly  so-called. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  lessons  on  the  history  of  social 
systems  have  been  given  there  by  M.  Hector  Denis,  a  sociologist  of 
great  learning,  now  ardently  engaged  in  political  strife  (he  sits  in  Par- 
liament as  deputy  of  the  Labour  party  and  of  the  progressive  party), 
who  belongs  to  the  advanced  wing  of  scientific  socialism.  As  is  well 
known,  he  explained  his  conception  of  socialism  in  a  remarkable 
**  discours  de  rectorat "  (Brussels,  1893),  and  that  he  has  just  published 
a  considerable  work,  which  is  the  result  of  several  years'  study,  called 
La  Depression  economique  et  sociale  et  I'histoire  des  prix  (Brussels,  1895)- 
with  an  atlas  of  diagrams. 

M.  G.  de  Greef  now  teaches  at  V  Universite  Nouvelle,  but  we  must 
mention  here  the  courses  on  the  methodology  of  the  social  sciences,  on 
the  evolution  of  political  doctrines,  and  on  the  general  structure  of 
societies  which  he  gave  in  previous  years  at  the  school  of  social  sciences 
at  the  Universite  libre  of  Brussels.  M.  de  Greef  belongs  to  the  same 
economic  school  as  M.  Denis.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially  to 
constructing  a  general  sociology,  towards  which  he  has  written  two  in- 
troductory volumes  (Brussels,  1886,  1889),  of  which  a  resume  may  be 
found  in  the  Lois  Sodologiqties  (Paris,  Alcan,  1893).  His  last  work 
appeared  in  1895  under  the  title :  Le  Transfomiisme  Social  (Paris : 
Alcan). 

M.  Adolphe  Prins,  whose  name  is  also  found  amongst  the  professors 

^  See  the  two  papers:  La  Sociologie  (1888),  and  L* Enseignement  des  Sciefices- 
Sociales  (1889). 
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-of  the  sohool  of  social  atuenoes,  does  not  tt^'ach  Folitical  Ecouamy,  but 
he  has  published  two  noteworthy  bo<As  concerning  economic  history 
and  philosophy,  ]£Diile  de  Laveleye  wrote  a.  preface  for  one  of  them  : 
La  DeTttoeratie  et  U  rigime  parlementaire  {2nd  ed,,  Brussels,  1887).  The 
■Other,  L'Organitatwn  de  la  Uberti  et  le  droit  social,  published  this  year, 
is  <aie  of  the  most  suggestive  books  which  have  appeared  in  Belgium 
for  a  long  time.  M.  Fiias  is  not  a  Socialist,  but  neicber  ia  he  of  the 
-orthodox  Baho<^  If  I  were  to  oompare  him  with  any  eminent  econo- 
mist it  woold  be  with  Brentano,  many  of  \\hose  doctrines  lie  has  ac- 
-oepted,  and  to  whom  he  is  intellectually  akin  in  more  than  one  respect. 

The  VniveTsUS  Nouvelle '  which  was  founded  last  year  at  Brussels  in 
O|q>offition  to  the  UnivertiU  hbre,  where  tlie  instruction  was  thought  to 
be  '  r^Bctioimaire  on  retardhtaire,'  includes  not  only  nn  Ecole  iibre 
^etueignement  tupirwiT,  bftt  also  an  InstUut  des  Imiites  I'tiidca.  which 
may  be  said  to-  be  the  home  of  Socialism,  many  of  the  professors  being 
connected  with  the  Labour  party.  Amongst  them  we  uiuat  mention, 
in  addition  to  M.  de  Greef,  M.  Edmond  Picard,  a  barrister  and 
Sociahst  Senator,  the  celebrated  anarchist  geogrtipher  l^^lis^e  Beclus 
and  M.  i^mile  Vandervelde,  the  brilliant  young  leader  of  the  Belgian 
Labour  party,  who,  before  astonishing  political  circles  by  his  oratorical 
talent  and  the  skill  of  hie  parliamentary  tactics,  had  made  himself  known 
by  publishing  a  well-written  book  on  the  Associalioru  profe»»ionnelle$ 
en  Belgique  (2  vols.  Brussels,  1892).'  Another  distingoished  eoonomist 
appears  in  the  professorial  body  of  the  Universiti  Nouvelle :  M.  Ernest 
van  Elewyck,  author  of  a  book  full  of  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  called  Let  Salairet  et  ia  protection  (Bruxelles,  1694). 

Besides  the  two  establishments  just  mentioned  there  are  in  Bmssels 
two  interesting  institutions  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  without  counter- 
parts ;  they  are  I'Institut  des  Sciences  Sociales  and  I'Office  international 
de  Bibliographie  Sodologique. 

The  latter  had  its  origin  in  the  bibliographical  collection  organised 
by  its  members  for  the  SocMi  d'&liuics  sociales  et  poKtiqiies,  which 
was  founded  in  1890  by  the  late  M.  Aug.  Couvreur,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Ciiamber,  and  a  protagonist  of  free  trade,  who  took 
part  in  the  glorious  campaign  of  1850-18G0.  This  collection,  which 
was  originally  intended  merely  to  give  information  to  members  of  the 
Society  and  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  gradually  extended  itself,  and 
ended  by  including  in  its  scope— under  the  active  direction  of  M,  Henri 
Lafontaine,    now   socialist   senator— the  whole   bibliography  of    the 

'  Edm.  Picftrd:  Uni  NouveUe  UniversiU  d  BrttxelUs  {Extrait  do  la  SociiU 
Noiivel't).  Brusaela;  Moniiom,  189*.  A  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages.  Also  the 
organ  of  the  Institution,  L' UniversiU  Nouvelle  (monthly).  No.  I.,  October  7th, 
1894. 

'  In  addition  to  many  articlea  in  different  Belgian  and  foreign  reviews,  M.  Van- 
derveldo  has  published— together  with  JI.  Jean  Massart,  a  distinguished  natnralUt, 
B  curious  and  paradoxical  little  book :  Farasitismc  organiquc  el  ParasitUmt  social 
jParis,  1893],  which  I  recommend  to  any  one  interested  in  the  abuse  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  social  to  the  biological  sciences. 
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social  sciences.  The  Office  has  now  set  itself  no  less  a  task  than  to 
draw  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  everything  relating  to  the  social 
sciences,  facts  as  well  as  writings.  It  publishes  periodically  a  sommaire 
m^thodique  des  trains^  monographies,  et  revues  in  two  parts,  one  bearing 
upon  Sociology,  the  other  upon  Law.  It  has  foreign  correspondents, 
and  its  founders  have  contributed  to  it  forty  thousand  items  upon 
which  to  work. 

This  same  office  of  bibliography  has  this  year  resumed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Eevtie  Sociale  et  Politiqtce,  which  for  four  years  was  the 
organ  of  the  society  founded  by  Couvreur,  and  in  which  were 
reproduced  the  interesting  debates  of  the  Society,  which  at  one  time 
gathered  together  a  large  number  of  Belgian  politicians,  publicists, 
and  scholars  of  all  parties. 

The  office  of  bibliography  is  closely  connected  with  the  Institut  des 
Sciences  Sociales,  This  is  the  work  and  the  hobby  of  a  rich  business 
man  of  enlightened  and  original  views,  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  formerly  a 
senator.^  M.  Solvay  aims  at  the  gradual  and  peaceful  transformation 
of  society,  and  thinks  that  the  fundamental  injustice  of  the  present 
organisation  is  in  the  ineqiuility  of  opportunity.  In  order  to  diminish 
it  as  much  as  possible  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  all  existing  taxes 
a  single  tax  upon  successions,  which  would  have  the  triple  advantage 
of  completely  exempting  from  taxation  all  the  earnings  of  labour, 
of  avoiding  the  present  shifting  of  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  of 
permitting  public  services  to  be  worked  without  a  profit.  But  to 
avoid  any  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  single  tax  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  wealth  of 
individuals  ;  and  this  is  the  aim  of  the  **  comptabiliste  '*  system,  which 
constitutes  the  State  a  clearing  house  for  all  citizens,  entirely  abolishes 
money,  and,  in  consequence,  all  those  institutions  which  are  concerned 
in  the  exchange  of  money.  Such  is  M.  Solvay's  plan  of  social  reform, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  searching 
scientific  study  that  he  has  founded  his  institute.  There,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Denis,  De  Greef,  Vandervelde,  and  the 
founder,  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  will  be  investigated 
of  the  abolition  of  money,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  single 
succession  duty,  together  with  any  means  of  preparing  for  and 
realising  the  reform.  M.  Hector  Denis  has  drawn  up  a  vast  pro- 
gramme of  research  in  economic  sociology,  connecting  it  with  M. 
Solvay's  hypothesis  ^  in  such  a  way  that,  while  keeping  in  view  a 
special  and  limited  object,  the  Institute  may  also  serve  largely  to 
promote  general  studies.  He  publishes  monthly  certain  Annales  (as 
a  supplement  to  the  Bevue  Universitaire)  in  which  the  accounts  and 
resumes  of  books  have  so  far  occupied  most  space.     Whatever  opinion 

'  Le  Programme  de  VInstitut  des  Sciences  Sociales^  and  Comptabilisvte  et  Pro- 
portionnalisfne  Social^  by  Ernest  Solvay  {Annales  de  VInstitut  des  Sciences  SocialeSf 
No.  I.,  June,  1894). 

2  See  No.  I.  of  the  Annales  mentioned  above. 
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we  may  hold  as  to  M.  Solray's  idea,  we  must  acknowledge  that  his 
enterprise  is  most  interesting,  and  that  social  science  will  certainly 
profit  by  it. 

The  Catholic  University  at  Lonrain  instituted  in  1892  a  school  of 
social  and  political  sciences.  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  for  years  past 
M.  Victor  Brants,  the  learned  professor  of  political  economy,  had 
already  sticceeded  in  arousing  a  circle  of  students  to  serious  interest 
in  the  social  sciences,  by  means  of  a  conference  on  social  economy, 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  association  of  students,  and  which  has 
existed  for  ten  years.  Studies,  discussions,  and  excursions  are  directed 
by  the  professor. 

In  1891,  at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  M.  Tan  den 
Heuvel,  professor  of  law,  won  approval  for  a  proposition  to  found  a 
political  and  social  school  at  Louvain.  It  was  this  project  which 
was  realised  in  the  following  year.  The  school  at  Louvain  is  based 
upon  the  principles  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  similar  organisations 
in  Belgium :  specialisation  in  the  subjects  taught,  greater  liberty  for 
the  student,  and  the  condition  that  he  should  undertake  original  work. 
The  instruction  extends  over  two  years.  It  is  open  only  to  doctors  of 
law,  and  results  in  a  diploma,  that  of  doctor  of  social  and  political 
sciences,  which  can  only  be  obtained  after  the  writing  of  a  thesis. 
The  programme  of  the  course  varies.  In  addition  to  special  courses 
on  comparative  constitutional  law,  international  law,  political  and 
parliamentary  history,  it  contains  comparative  labour  legislation,  com- 
parative legislation  on  credit  and  speculation,  the  commercial  politics 
of  Belgium  and  the  principal  States,  and  taxation. 

M.  Victor  Brants  belongs  to  the  school  of  Le  Play ;  he  is  perpetual 
Hocretary  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Social  Economy,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Paris.  His  work  is  already  considerable  ;  in  addition 
to  vcMt',iU('.\i(',H  in  economic  history  he  has  written  manuals  full  of 
(jrudition.  Ijast  year  he  published  a  study  in  comparative  legislation  : 
La  Jl/'fjlnut  ('(jrjMjratif  mt  XIXe  siecle  dans  les  Hats  germaniques 
(liOiivain  1894),  and  this  year,  Les  theories  rconomiques  an  XIIIc  et  an 
XlVc  siixlcs  (lio\x\dAn  1895).  With  him  M.  van  den  Heuvel  directs 
the  instruction  in  constitutional  law,  together  with  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  Professor  Dupriez. 

The  professorial  body  of  the  school  of  Louvain  used  also  to  include 
amongst  its  members  M.  Nyssens,  now  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Labour,  who  introduced  the  plural  vote  into  the  Belgian  electoral 
system  at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

Amongst  the  students  of  Louvain  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves should  be  noted  (in  addition  to  the  professors  of  Gaud  and  of 
liii'gts  whose  names  will  be  found  later  on)  M.  Cyrille  van  Overbergh, 
now  chief  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has  written 
a  good  book  on  Les  luspccteurs  da  travail  dans  les  fabriqties  et  les 
ateliers  (Louvain,  1893). 

The  volumes  of  the  Ouvriers  des  Deux  Mondes,  published  by  the 
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successors  of  Le  Play,  contain  more  than  one  monograph  prepared 
Tinder  the  direction  of  M.  Brants ;  six  *  theses  de  doctorat  *  have  already 
been  published  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  political  and 
social  sciences.  Since  1893  ^  the  two  state  universities  have  been 
endowed  for  special  instruction  in  the  social  sciences,  organised 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  law,  but  accessible  also  to 
all  who  are  qualified  to  take  the  university  courses.  The  courses 
recently  added  to  the  programme  include  especially  advanced  political 
economy,  economic  history,  science  of  finance,  the  regulation  of 
labour  in  comparative  legislation,  statistics,  and  comparative  civil 
institutions.  There  are,  besides,  courses  in  parliamentary  history, 
in  comparative  law  (public  and  administrative),  and  courses  in 
international  law. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  curriculum,  features  which  are 
also  happy  innovations  in  the  other  Belgian  universities  are  the  special- 
isation in  the  subjects,  which  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  great  amount 
of  freedom  left  to  the  students  in  the  choice  of  their  courses,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  practical  courses  in  imitation  of  the  German  *  Semi- 
niiren.'  The  courses  are  divided  into  three  sections  :  political  sciences, 
administrative  sciences,  and  social  sciences,  each  leading  to  a  '  licence ' 
and  a  *  doctorat.*  The  title  of  doctor  can  only  be  obtained  after  the 
completion  of  some  original  work. 

The  attendance  at  these  new  courses  has  not,  so  far,  been  as 
satisfactory  as  was  expected ;  it  may  be  that  so  long  as  no  material 
advantages  are  attached  to  the  diploma,  it  will  attract  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  some  who  will  distinguish  themselves  in  the  original 
research  for  which  facilities  formerly  unknown  are  now  given. 

At  Ghent  Professor  R.  de  Bidder  represents  the  liberal  school, 
enlightened  by  a  learned  and  well-informed  criticism.  Under  his 
guidance  there  was  formed  in  1891  a  Societe  liberale  pour  V etude 
des  sciences  et  des  (Buvres  socicHes,  where  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  study  of  practical  social  reforms.  Amongst  the  staff  of  the  new 
courses  are  two  young  authors,  who  studied  at  the  Catholic  university 
of  Louvain,  and  who  completed  their  studies  in  Germany :  Mr.  0. 
Pyfferoen,  author  of  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  town  of  Berlin, 
which  has  attracted  attention,  and  of  a  recent  book  on  Les  Beformes 
Communales  (Brussels,  1895) ;  and  Ernest  Dubois,  whose  last  work  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  present  writer.*  The  course  on  comparative 
civil  institutions  is  given  by  M.  Herman  de  Baets,  who,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Federation  des  Avocats  bzlges,  delivered  a  brilliant 
and  vehement  indictment  against  the  civil  code,  and  demandei  search- 
ing reforms  in  the  name  of  the  disinherited  classes.     Economic  history 

^  Since  1877  there  had  been  a  'doctorat  en  sciences  politiques  administra- 
tives,*  but  the  instruction  had  been  reduced  to  two  or  three  courses,  and  formed  no 
systematic  whole. 

2  See  Economic  Journal,  vol,  v.  p.  262,  No.  18,  June  1895. 
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is  taught  by  two  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  M.  Henri 
PirenDe,  a  very  distinguished  mediaeval  soholai',  and  M.  G.  Halia, 
an  original  logician  who  is  not  above  inteiesting  himself  in  the  history 
of  landed  property. 

At  Li^ge  the  Catholic  school  is  represented  by  M.  Charies  Dejace. 
who  holds  the  chair  of  poUtical  economy  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and 
has  made  a  special  study  of  labour  contracts  and  labour  accidents  ; 
M.  Hdouard  van  der  Smissen,  whose  book  on  population,  which  won 
the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  at  Paris, 
was  reviewed  in  the  Ecosomc  Joubsai.  ; '  and  M-  Godefroid  Kurih. 
a  Catholic  historian  of  great  reputation,  whose  opinions  on  economic 
matters  ^o  as  far  as  the  most  advanced  doctrines  of  Christian 
democracy. 

Along  with  them  the  author  of  this  paper  doea  bis  best  to  oontinue 
the  instruction  of  flmile  de  Lavoleye,  as  a  follower  of  '  socialism  of 
the  chair.' 

PoUtical  economy  is  of  course  studied  elsewhere  than  in  the 
institutions  for  higher  education.  It  would  be  impossible  to  quote 
here  all  the  matters  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  recent 
books  and  pamphlets;  hut  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  the 
success  of  the  two  congresses  of  Antwerp  on  customs  legislation  and 
the  regulation  of  labour  in  1892  and  1894.-  There  assembled  then 
not  only  a  number  of  Belgian  and  foreign  economists,  but  men  of 
business  whose  opinion  on  economic  matters  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
These  congresses  were  presided  over  by  M.  Louis  Strauss,  honorary 
consul,  who  represents  in  Belgium  the  classic  school  in  all  its  purity. 
The  Bertie  ^conomiqiie  (published  weekly  at  Antwerp)  defends  economic 
liberty  on  every  occasion  with  energy. 

M.  Julien  Weiler,  an  engineer  and  orthodox  liberal,  has  made  him- 
self apostle  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  this  country,  not  only  in 
well-known  pamphlets,'  hut  also  by  organising  very  successful  boards 
of  conciliation  in  the  coal  mines  of  Mariemont  (Hainaut). 

M,  Cb.  de  Queker,  secretary  of  the  Bourse  dtt  Travail  at  Brussels, 
whose  principal  work,  titude  sur  les  Questions  OuvrUres,  appeared  in 
1892  (Brussels),  and  M.  Morisseaux,  Director  of  the  recently- formed 
OJice  du  Travail,  defend  with  less  strictness  the  non-intervention  of 
the  State  in  economic  matters.  M.  Morisseaux  is  the  author  of  a  large 
work  on  Comparative  Labour  Legislation,  by  which  he  has  won  one 
of  the  King's  prizes.     The  work  is  to  be  shortly  published. 

Amongst  the  functionaries  of  the  new  Labour  Department  must  he 

'  See  Ecosouic  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  298,  No.  H,  June  1894. 

^  The  accouQta  of  the  meetinga  and  the  reports  form  two  volumes  for  each  Con- 
gress, publUhed  at  Antwerp  in  1892  3  and  1894-5. 

'  JI.  Weilei  has  translated  into  French  Crompton'a  Indiistnal  Conciliation, 
under  the  title:  Arbitrage  et  Conciliation  entre  Falroiis  H  Oiirriers.  Mons,  1880. 
His  last  pamphlet  ia  called;  L'Esjirif  d'Aiitorili  tt  la  Conciliation  Inditslrielk. 
Brussels,  1604. 
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pnentioned  M.  Julin,  who  has  made  himself  known  by  his  statistical 
work  on  working-men's  budgets. 

Tha  Labour  Office  will  no  doubt  issue  periodical  and  other  pub. 
lications  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Conseil  Sup4rieur  du  Travail,  the 
discussions  and  reports  of  which  already  form  a  collection  of  interest. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  what  Belgium  is 
doing  in  the  sphere  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  likely  that  a  few  years 
will  see  the  growth  of  a  whole  literature  of  economics  in  Belgium. 
Thanks  to  the  changed  character  of  political  struggles — thanks  to  the 
urgency  and  variety  of  the'questions  before  the  public — an  impulse  has 
been  given,  and  will  not  be  checked.  It  has  taken  possession  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  of  higher  education.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  Belgium  will  make  good  the  time  she  has  lost,  and 
win  for  herself  the  place  she  should  have  held  long  ago. 

Ernest  Mahaim. 

Belgian  Correspondent  of  the  British 
Economic  Association. 


The  New  Factory  Act. 


Whether  or  not  Mr.  Asquith  was  right  when  he  said,  in  July  last,, 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  that  the  new  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
(which  comes  into  operation  in  January  next)  *  is  the  largest  measure 
that  has  been  passed  in  our  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,' 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  this  statute,  in  piloting  which  through 
grave  and  numerous  obstacles  to  its  progress  the  late  Home  Secretary 
displayed  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  ability  and  tact,  is  one  of  great 
importance.  The  trouble  is  that  its  provisions  consist  of  details  so 
minute  and  so  multifarious,  that  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  its 
ramifications  is,  within  available  limits,  altogether  impossible.  Briefly 
stated,  the  Act  is  a  '  repair  job,'  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  close 
up  the  weak  places  in  the  defence  against  oppressive  conditions  of 
labour  erected  by  the  previous  legislation ;  and  the  net  result  of  its 
enactment  is  to  make  this  defence  considerably  less  inefficient  than 
heretofore.  Thus,  while  up  to  now  it  has  been  illegal  for  an  employer 
to  herd  together  his  workpeople  in  *  over-crowded '  workrooms,  there  has 
never  been  any  precise  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  *  over-crowding.' 
The  new  Act  requires  the  provision  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  each  worker,  or  400  while  overtime  is  worked;  and  notices 
stating  how  many  persons  may  be  employed  in  each  room  must  be 
posted  up.  So  far  so  good.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  no  medical  authority 
will  be  found  to  say  that  250  cubic  feet  of  air-space  per  worker  are  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  health ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
sufficient  to  compel  the  provision  of  air-space  unless  you  at  the  same 
time  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  specified  standard  of  ventilation. 
For  even  a  big  room,  if  not  thoroughly  ventilated,  soon  gets  intolerably 
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-stnffjr.  If,  in  regard  to  such  classes  of  work  and  such  areas  a.s  may  bs 
-  spedfied  in  orders  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary,  &  factoi^  lOBpector 
gives  notice  to  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  workshop,  or  place  from 
-which  work  is  given  out,  or  to  any  contractor  employed  by  such 
■occnpier,  that  any  place  in  which  work  is  done  for  the  basiness  is 
dangerous  to  the  workers*  health,  the  occnpier  or  contractor,  if  after 
one  month  he  gives  out  work  to  be  done  there,  and  if  the  magistrate 
■find  that  the  place  is  in  fact  dangeroos,  may  be  fined  up  to  £10.  But,  bo 
as  to  avoid  interference  with  '  cottage  industries,'  no  order  is  to  be  made 
under  this  section  except '  with  respect  to  an  area  where,  by  reason  of 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  population,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  carried  on,  there  are  ipeeiat  risks  of  injury  or  danger  to 
*  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  and  of  the  district.'  Thus  the 
fortunate  ^ricultnriat  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  his  wife 
and  children  are  still  permitted  to  make  up  slop  garments  onder 
reasonably  insanitary  conditions. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1678  allows  women  and  yonngpersona^  in  a  lai^ 
number  of  industries  to  work  a  limited  amount  of  overtime ;  this  over- 
time employment  is  now  abohshed  in  the  ease  of  young  persons,  and 
its  limits  are  materially  curtailed  in  the  case  of  women.  The  em- 
ployment of  youths  on  night  work,  previously  permitted  in  certain 
indastries,  is  to  be  further  restricted.  As  to  glass  works,  in  regard  to 
which  a  great  deal  of  fuss  abotit  the  danger  of  ruining  the  industry  was 
made,  the  provision  that  boys  under  fourteen  shall  not  be  employed  at 
night  in  this  very  exhausting  occupation  is  not  to  come  into  force  until 
1897 ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  before 'tthen  the  new  Parliament 
will  be  asked  to  repeal  this  r^ulation.  Yarious  little  dodges  for 
-evading  the  factory  laws  are  to  be  check-mated,  if  the  new  Act  is 
properly  carried  out.  Thus,  it  will  be  illegal  to  employ  a  woman  all 
day  in  a  factory,  and  then  send  her  home  with  a  bundle  of  work  to  be 
done  at  night ;  nor  will  it  now  be  possible  for  an  employer,  after  his 
work-rooms  are  closed,  to  employ  his  work-hands  as  saleswomen  in  his 
«hop;  but  how  far  these  provisions  will  improve  the  position  of  the 
workpeople  concerned  will  depend  upon  the  squeezability  of  the  Home 
'Secretary  of  the  day,  who  has  power,  if  '  the  customs  or  exigencies  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  or  parts 
thereof,  either  generally  or  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require 
that  such  trade  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  section ' 
to  exempt  these  places  accordingly. 

The  law  as  to  accidents  in  factories  and  workshops  is  considerably 
strengthened  in  several  directions ;  and  an  opportunity  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Home  Office  to  be  represented  at  inquests  held  after  fatal 
accidents,  a  useful  power  to  direct  a  special  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  attending  any  accident  being  also  conferred  upon  the 
Home  Secretary.  At  the  same  time,  the  prevention  of  accidents  in 
'  A  young  person  is  a  person  undft  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  a.  child  is  under 
lourteen  yeara. 
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docks  and  warehouses  and  where  power-driven  machinery  is  tempo- 
rarily used  in  building  operations  is  aimed  at  by  bringing  these  places 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  relation  to  accidents,  to 
inspection,  to  dangerous  employment,  etc.  Another  class  of  cases  now 
brought  within  the  meshes  of  the  factory  laws  is  that  of  laundries — 
other  than  laundries,  in  prisons,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  except  where  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the 
same  family  dwelling  there,  or  not  more  than  two  persons  dwelling 
elsewhere  are  employed.  In  the  protected  laundries  the  period  of 
employment,  exclusive  of  meals  and  absence,  must  not  exceed,  for  child- 
ren, ten  hours  out  of  twenty-four ;  young  persons,  twelve ;  women,  four- 
teen ;  while  the  weekly  total  is  not  to  exceed,  for  children,  thirty  hours  ; 
young  persons  and  women,  sixty ;  but  women  may,  in  addition,  work 
overtime  not  exceeding  two  hours  in  one  day,  on  not  more  than  three 
days  in  one  week,  or  thirty  days  in  one  year,  subject  to  this,  that  more 
than  fourteen  hours  may  not  be  worked  in  one  day,  and  notice  of 
intention  to  work  overtime  must  be  given.  No  protected  person  may 
work  more  than  five  hours  without  at  least  half-an-hour  for  a  meal ; 
the  hours  for  work  and  meals  are  to  be  posted  up,  but  these  times  may 
be  varied  before  the  beginning  of  employment  on  any  day.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  imagine  that  the  regulation  of  laundry-work,  having 
once  begun,  is  likely  to  stop  at  the  point  now  reached,  the  period  of 
daily  employment  permitted  in  this  arduous  and  by  no  means  too 
healthy  occupation  being,  as  most  persons  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  will  agree,  far  too  long.  Provisions  are  also  made  to  secure 
the  regulation  of  temperature,  the  proper  draining  of  floors,  etc.,  in 
steam  laimdries,  in  which  also  it  is  forbidden  to  use  gas-irons  emitting 
noxious  fumes. 

The  Act  further  contains  a  mass  of  detailed  provisions  in  regard  to 
tenement  factories  (where  power  is  supplied  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  building  occupied  by  different  persons),  to  bakehouses  (under- 
ground bakeries,  except  those  now  in  use,  being  forbidden),  to  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  trades,  and  other  matters  which  it  is  impracticable  to 
allude  to  here.  One  excellent  section  requires  that  *  in  every  factory 
and  workshop  adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  for  securing  and 
maintaining  a  reasonable  temperature  in  each  room  in  which  any  person 
is  employed.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  new  Factory  Act  which  incompetent 

employers  will  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  comply  with.    Is  it  not,  they 

will  say,  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  if  you  actually 

have  to  give  your  dressmaking  hands  a  fire  all  through  a  whole  week, 

or  it  may  be  a  month,  of  hard  frost  ?    To  which  the  answer  is  that  the 

best  thing  for  everybody  would  be  that  all  incompetent  employers 

should,  the  sooner  the    better,  find  their  way  into  the  Bankruptcy 

Court. 

Z . 
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The  Slums  of  Great  Cities, 


the  Dnited  States  Congress  resolved  that  the  Coiumia- 

'   '■"bour  should  make  an  investigation  into  the  occupations, 

itary  surroundings,  and  other  essential  faota  showing  the 

residents  ia  "slums"   of  cities  containing   200,000    in- 

d  over.     It  was  found,  however,  that  such  a  ■work  could 

id  out  at  enorinouB  expense,  and  finally  a  tentative  inves- 

was   decided  on,  relating  only  to   the    cities    of   Baltimore, 

,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  only  to  certain  districts  in 

uities  ahout  which  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion   that  they 

'■  "  slums."     The  worst   districts  were   selected,  and   the    total 

ation  canvassed  in  the  four  districts  was  83,852.     The  results  of 

investigation  form  the  seventh  special  report  published  by  Mr. 

tiiToll  D.  Wright,  and  some  of  them   are  of  a  rather  startling  aaid 

ijmected  nature. 

is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  number  of  liquor  saloons  in  the 
stricts  in  all  four  cities  is  greater  than  elsewhere.     Baltimore 
le  palm,  with  one  saloon  in   the  slum  district  to  every  105 
•sons;  while  in  Philadelphia  there  is  only  one  to  every  502  persons, 
ratio  of  arrests  also  to  the  population  is  very  much  higher.     The 
:pected  statistics  relate  to  earnings  and  health.     The  earnings  of 
[era  in  the  slum  districts  are,  SO  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  quite  up  to 
wero  ngs  of  workers  generally  ;  while  the  statistics  show 

BS  prevailing  in  the  districts  canvassed  than    in  other 
_  ^i,  and,  although  sometimes  in  the  most  wretched  con- 

mtions,  &  very  .small  number  of  sick  people  were  discovered.  Dr. 
Alfred  Houghton,  who  was  employed  to  test  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tenements,  in  his  report  states  that  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  pathogenic  germs  in  the  air  of  the  slums  is  as- 
tonishing. The  air  in  tenement  houses  was  as  pure  as  in  any  residence 
visited  ;  the  worst  air  was  found  in  theatres. 

The  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  persons  sick  during  the  year, 
or  physically  defective,  is  very  noticeable.  Out  of  18,048  persons 
reported  for  Baltimore,  but  789  of  this  class  were  found,  in  455  of 
which  cases  childbirth  was  reported  as  the  ailment.  Excluding  this 
ailment  from  consideration,  but  334  persons,  or  1-85  per  cent.,  were 
reported  as  sick  or  defective  in  Baltimore.  Excluding  the  same  ail- 
ment, in  Chicago  the  figures  were  770  sick  out  of  19,748  persons,  or 
3-90  per  cent. ;  in  New  York  680  sick  out  of  28,996  persons,  or  2-35 
per  cent.,  and  in  Philadelphia  out  of  17,060  persons,  347,  or  2-03  per 
cent.,  wore  reported  sick. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-born  persons  in  the  slums  of  each  city  ia 
largely  in  excess  of  the  proportion  for  the  whole  population.  In 
Baltimore  the  foreign-born  form  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population, 
but  40  per  cent,  of  the  slum  population ;  in  Chicago  the  percentages 
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are  40  per  cent,  and  57  per  cent. ;  in  Philadelphia  the  difference  is 
greatest,  the  percentages  being  25  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. The  largest  number  of  foreigners  in  Baltimore  are  German- 
born,  the  percentage  being  23*90;  next  in  rank  comes  Eussia  with 
4*54  per  cent.,  and  Poland  with  4-43  per  cent.  In  Chicago  the  Italians 
make  16*73  per  cent.,  Austria-Hungary  ranks  next  with  10-64  per 
cent.,  and  then  Eussia  with  10*42  per  cent.  In  New  York,  where  the 
foreign-born  are  62  per  cent,  of  the  slum  population,  Italy  again  comes 
firsit  with  45*27  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  next  with  5*21  per  cent.  In 
Philadelphia  24*15  per  cent,  are  Italians,  13*64  per  cent.  Eussians,  and 
9.66  per  cent.  Poles.  The  average  size  of  families  is  larger  in  the 
slum  districts  than  in  the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  Baltimore, 
where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  families  or  individuals, 
classified  by  rooms,  are  very  important.  In  Baltimore  530  families,  or 
13*16  per  cent.,  consisting  of  1,648  individuals,  are  living  in  one  room, 
with  an  average  of  3*15  persons  to  a  room.  In  Philadelphia  401  families, 
or  12*10  per  cent.,  are  living  in  one  room,  with  an  average  of  3*11 
persons  to  each  room.  In  this  point  these  towns  are  worse  than  both 
Chicago  and  New  York.  The  percentage  of  families  living  in  two 
rooms  is  different.  Here  New  York  comes  first  with  44*55  per  cent. ; 
Baltimore,  27*88  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia,  19*41  per  cent.  ;  and  Chicago 
19*14  per  cent.  In  Philadelphia  53*91  per  cent,  of  all  families  live  in 
houses  of  one  tenement,  or  in  other  words  occupy  the  whole  house  ; 
Baltimore  follows  with  36*25  per  cent,  of  families ;  Chicago  with  9*53 
per  cent.,  while  in  New  York  only  1*84  per  cent,  of  families  have  a 
house  to  themselves.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  for  each  of 
the  four  cities  as  a  whole,  by  the  United  States'  census,  is  Philadelphia 
5*60  ;  Baltimore,  6*02 ;  Chicago,  8*60 ;  New  York,  18*52  persons.  The 
figures  for  the  slum  districts  are  invariably  larger :  Philadelphia,  7*34 ; 
Baltimore,  7*71 ;  Chicago,  15*51 ;  New  York,  36*79.  Another  table 
shows  the  number  of  occupants  of  sleeping  rooms  and  the  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  per  individual,  and  the  number  of  outside  windows.  As  re- 
gards this  last  point,  25  persons  in  Baltimore  had  no  outside  window 
in  their  sleeping  room,  and  two  of  these  rooms  had  six  occupants ;  in 
Philadelphia,  49  persons ;  in  Chicago,  811  persons.  Three  of  these 
windowless  rooms  in  this  last  city  had  ten,  nine,  and  eight  occupants  re- 
spectively. In  New  York  6,576  persons  out  of  a  total  of  28,050  are 
reported  as  sleeping  in  rooms  without  an  outside  window,  the  majority 
of  the  rooms  containing  two  or  three  occupants.  The  great  mass  of 
the  remaining  people  in  the  four  cities  sleep  in  rooms  with  one  or  two 
outside  windows  ;  and  two  occupants  to  a  room  is  most  frequent.  In 
the  matter  of  air  space.  New  York  takes  the  lowest  place.  There 
5,891  persons  have  under  200  feet,  6,517  under  300  feet,  and  4,639 
under  400  feet,  out  of  28,050  persons.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  obtain  at  least  400  feet  for  every 
individual,  though  600  feet  is  considered  the  desirable  space  for  an 

I  I  2 
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adult.  In  Chicago  also  the  great  majority  have  less  than  400  eul^ 
feet,  but  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  the  great  mass  of  people  have 
between  300  and  600  feet. 

G.  OSBOBN 


Tbade  Depbession  in  Maine,  U.S.A. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labour  Statistics  forthe  State  of 
Maine  has  been  chiefly  occupied  during  1894  in  investigating  the  extent 
to  which  the  prevailing  business  depression  has  affected  the  labouring 
population  of  that  State.  A  report  on  the  subject/  based  on  tte 
information  received  from  a  great  number  of  employers,  and  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Matthews,  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  has  been 
lately  issued.  The  prominent  alleged  cause  for  the  depression  is 
apprehension  growing  out  of  the  tariff  agitation.  In  cotton,  returns  have 
been  made  from  twenty  mills,  showing  the  condition  of  the  industry 
up  to  July  1894.  Two  small  mills  have  been  closed  and  two  others  have 
reduced  their  working  time  to  fifty  hours  per  week.  About  1,670  hands 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  a  reduction  of  nearly  11  per 
cent.,  and  the  reduction  in  wages,  which  has  occurred  in  every  mill 
but  one,  varies  from  5  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  A  second  return 
made  in  October  shows  very  few  signs  of  improvement.  In  the  woollen 
indusjiry,returnshavebeenreceivedfromforty-two  mills, and  the  state  of 
trade  is  far  worse.  These  forty-two  mills  employ  at  full  capacity  4,961 
hands.  In  July,  eight  were  closed,  throwing  1,391  hands  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  thirteen  were  working  with  fewer  hands,  leaving  38  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  working  force  idle.  Thirteen  mills  are  paying  the  old  rate 
of  wages,  but  twenty-one  have  made  reductions  varying  from  7  to  25  per 
cent.  The  October  returns  show  much  the  same  condition  of  things. 
In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  42  per  cent,  of  the  hands  are  out  of 
work ;  but  wages  have  not  been  much  reduced,  and  in  the  October 
returns  there  were  some  signs  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed.  Of  twenty-three  granite  quarries,  only  five,  and  those  small,  are 
employing  their  full  number  of  hands.  35  per  cent,  are  out  of  work, 
and  reductions  in  wages  range  from  8  to  15  per  cent. ;  while  the  October 
returns  are  still  more  discouraging.  In  the  lime  business,  64  per  cent, 
of  the  hands  are  out  of  employment,  though  the  rate  of  wages  is  main- 
tained. In  twenty-two  mills  which  turn  out  builders'  finish,  doors, 
windows,  sashes,  &c.,  the  hands  employed  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent., 
and  the  working  hours  have  been  lessened  in  most  of  the  smaller  mills. 
The  furniture  business  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition — only  12  per 
<}ent.  of  the  hands  were  out  of  work  in  July,  and  in  October  there 
were  decided  signs  of  improvement.  The  paper-making  business 
seems  almost  untouched  by  the  universal  depression ;  the  mills  are 
running  night  and  day  with  full  crews,  and  in  only  one  case  showing 
any  reduction  of  wages.      But  this  is  the  single  exception  to  the 
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dismal  story  of  decreased  employment  and  reduced  wages.  The  iron- 
working  industry  has  been  very  much  affected.  Out  of  a  full  working 
force  of  over  2,000,  only  862  are  now  at  work,  a  reduction  of  57  per 
cent.  In  many  foundries  short  time  is  being  worked,  and  wages  have 
been  reduced  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  lumber  business  has  also  been 
affected,  but  the  outlook  for  winter  is  somewhat  better  than  was  at 
first  expected.  Different  unions  of  carpenters,  painters,  masons,  and 
other  workmen  report  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  and  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed. 

The  report  also  contains  some  account  of  different  industries  in 
Maine  and  a  statement  of  the  Labour  Law.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that  women  over  eighteen  are  not  allowed  to  work  beyond  the  ten  hours' 
day  except  for  six  hours  in  one  week,  or  sixty  hours  in  one  year, 
and  for  this  overtime  they  are  to  be  paid.  Children  under  twelve  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment, 
and  children  under  fifteen  are  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  period 
in  the  year.  In  the  cotton  mills  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  employed,  but  in  the  woollen  mills,  a  marked 
falling  off,  some  employing  none  under  sixteen.  It  is  argued  in  this 
business  that  the  work  of  older  persons  is  more  profitable. 

C.  OSBORN 


The  Massachusetts  Beport  on  the  Unemployed,  (House  Document 
No.  50,  March  13,  1895.)  Wright  and  Potter,  18  Post 
Office  Square,  Boston. 

This  stiff  volume  of  some  850  pages  upon  the  question  of  the  un- 
employed in  Massachusetts  contains  the  result  of  several  months' 
varied  and  careful  examination.  The  sections  are — (a)  Relief  Measures, 
{h)  Wayfarers  and  Tramps,  (c)  Public  Works,  {d)  Causes,  (e)  Final 
Report,  in  which  various  remedial  agencies  are  considered.  The  work 
is  conscientiously  and,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  admits, 
successfully  done.  Under  an  Act,  approved  April  12,  1894,  a  Com- 
mission of  three,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  D.  R.  Dewey,  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  began 
investigations  at  once.     In  May  of  1895  the  Report  appeared. 

The  work  began  with  a  large  number  of  public  hearings  and  con. 
ferences  held  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  State.  The  Commission  was 
appointed  because  of  the  agitation  that  showed  itself  during  the  severe 
business  depression  of  1893  and  1894.  Large  numbers  were  out  of 
work  so  long  as  to  result  in  considerable  actual  suffering.  This  forced 
upon  almost  all  industrial  centres  very  unusual  relief  measures.  These 
*  emergency  schemes '  are,  therefore,  first  considered. 

Reports  are  then  given  upon  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  amount  of  non-employment. 


I 
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2.  The  registration  of  the  unemployed,  and  free  employment 
bureaus. 

3,  The  practicability  of  relief  by  public  works,  together  with  atate- 
inents  as  to  the  value  of  municipal  labour  as  compared  with  contract 
labour,  and  the  expediency  of  conducting  public  works  in  winter. 

i.  Testa  for  discriminating  between  the  honeat  unemployed  and  the 
vagi-aut, 

5.  The  effect  of  convict  labour  upon  employment  in  privately  con- 
ducted industries. 

6.  The  practicability  of  establishing  farm  colonies  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Two  hundred  pages  are  given  to  special  relief  measures  in  some 
forty  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  aa  well  as  the  larger  cities  of 
the  "United  States,  and  in  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  For 
the  first  time  in  Massachusetts  these  various  problems  are  discussed 
imder  ao  many  cross  lights,  and  in  such  detail,  that  neither  general  nor 
ambitious  conclusions  of  any  sort  can  be  drawn.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  is  kept  severely  close  to  the  actual  conditions  under 
deliberation.  Nothing  like  esact  statement  of  the  amount  of  non- 
employment  was  found  to  be  possible. 

As  to  the  eatabliahment  of  State  registration,  the  report  concludes  : — 
■The  difficulties,  however,  of  eetablishing  a  general  system  of  free 
employment  bureaus  under  State  or  municipal  authority  appear  to  us 
at  the  present  time  to  be  too  great,  and  the  demand  not  sufficiently 
clear,  to  warrant  legislation  which  wilt  positively  order  the  organisation 
of  such  offices.  Wo  do,  however,  believe  that  occasions  may  arise 
when  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  ought  to  have 
machinery  at  its  disposal  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  demand  and 
supply  in  the  labour  market.  It  is  doubtful  if  free  employment  bureaus 
such  as  those  supported  by  the  State,  as  in  Ohio,  for  example,  would 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  what  might  be  gained  under  the  present 
system  properly  regulated  by  law,  unless  they  were  united  with  other 
agencies  organised  to  report  upon  the  industrial  conditions  throughout 
the  State.' 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  concerns  the  question  of 
munioipal  versus  contract  labour.  The  testimony  is  at  points  conflict- 
ing, but  upon  the  whole  uniform  as  to  certain  important  issues.  In 
case  great  uncertainty  is  felt  as  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  it  appears 
more  advantageous  for  the  city  to  do  its  own  work.  There  Is  nearly 
uniform  testimony  that  the  city  or  town  may  do  the  work  as  well,  but, 
if  exceptions  are  made  of  special  kinds  of  tasks,  the  contract  work  is 
cheaper. 

No  evidence  was  educed  to  warrant  the  city  control  of  large 
factories  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  non-employment. 

Much  evidence  was  given  upon  the  eight-hour  day  aa  related  to 
non-employment.  Almost  no  demand  was,  however,  made  for  State 
interference  in  the  matter,   it   being   admitted   that   the  (quite  im- 
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possible)  Federal  control  would  be  necessary  if  appeal  were  made 
to  law. 

There  was  complete  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  immediate 
restriction  of  immigration.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
appealed  for  help  were  recent  immigrants.  The  Eeport  adds :  *  We 
heartily  recommend  measures  for  restriction  of  immigration,  and 
advise  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  pass  a  a  resolve  requesting 
its  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  forbidding  the  immigration  of  any  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  cannot  read  and  write  some  one  language,  and  that  a  head 
tax  of  at  least  twenty  dollars  be  imposed  upon  every  immigrant.' 

There  is  also  strong  and  uniform  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
need  of  industrial  training.  *  We  earnestly  advocate  the  rapid  extension 
of  industrial  education  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Re- 
turns from  superintendents  of  schools  in  Massachusetts,  referred  to  in 
Appendix  E,  show  that  industrial  education  is  not  making  that  rapid 
progress  which  is  desirable  under  present  conditions,  especially  if 
regarded  in  connection  with  the  economic  conditions  which  this  Board 
has  had  impressed  upon  its  attention.  We  believe  that  no  more 
important  work  can  be  promoted  than  that  of  a  vigorous  and  systematic 
development  of  industrial  training  for  youth  of  both  sexes.' 

Work  tests  are  also  found  after  wide  variety  of  experience  to  be 
invaluable  for  that  portion  of  the  unemployed  that  is  classed  as  tramps. 
The  most  radical  suggestion  made  is  for  a  State  Labour  Colony. 

*  We  also  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  this  Commonwealth 
to  establish  a  separate  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  tramps 
and  vagrants  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  that  any  male  person  within  the  same  age  limit  may  commit 
himself  voluntarily  to  the  care  of  such  institution  upon  suitable  con- 
ditions. We  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  class  should  be 
separated  from  the  criminals,  and  treated  by  themselves.  Such 
persons  in  this  State  colony  should  be  taught  farming  and  industrial 
arts,  be  compelled  to  work,  and  kept  there  for  at  least  a  year  and  if 
necessary  for  a  longer  period,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  develop  a 
capacity  as  well  as  a  desire  to  labour  for  an  honest  living.  The  purpose 
is  that  this  work  shall  be  done  inexpensively  on  land  which  admits  of 
improvement  and  in  buildings  of  an  extremely  simple  construction.' 

A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  submitted  by  the  Commission.  The  Report, 
like  all  studies  upon  this  subject,  will  disappoint  those  readers  who 
think  it  possible  that  either  great  or  immediate  measures  can  be  taken. 
Those  who  have  learned  the  appalling  expense  of  all  made  work  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  work  when  it  is  not  to  be  had,  will 
feel  grateful  for  an  investigation  so  sober  and  so  painstaking.  It  seems 
upon  the  whole  to  be  assumed  in  the  Report  that  a  very  considerable 
industrial  reorganisation  will  be  necessary,  yet  it  is  maintained  that 
such  changes  must  come  in  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  way.  The 
municipal  socialist  will  find  extreme  difficulty  in  drawing  from  the 
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evidence  here  given  a  confident  conclusion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
American  city  extending  its  functions  in  order  to  take  up  the  unem- 
ployed. Whatever  the  future  has  in  store  as  to  such  enlargement  of 
communal  activity,  a  great  deal  of  training  in  civil  service  principles 
is  first  necessary.  Or  at  least  such  training  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  socialising  of  '  natural  monopolies.' 

John  Gbaham  Brooks 


The  Stationary  State  in  Japan. 

A  PAPER  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  by  Mr.  Garrett  Droppers,  on  The  Population  of  Japan  in  the 
Tokiigawa  Period — say  from  1615  to  1860 — presents  a  graphic  picture 
of  economic  conditions  more  like  those  which  Malthus  and  his 
contemporaries  had  in  view  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  existing 
civilised  world.  During  the  period  under  review  peace  reigned,  and 
the  arts  flourished,  and  yet  population  did  not  advance.  The  tolerably 
accurate  censuses  which  were  kept  during  the  last  century  and  a  half 
of  the  period  show  sometimes  an  actual  decrease,  never  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  number  registered  in  1721  was  just  above 
26,000,000 ;  the  number  registered  in  1846  was  just  above  26,900,000. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  retardation?  Certainly  not  an 
inherent  deficiency  of  fecundity  in  the  race ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  the  population  of  Japan  has 
increased  by  more  than  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  One  cause  was  the 
*  positive  check  '  applied  by  famines  repeated  and  terrific  ;  the  horrors 
of  which  might  be  inferred — even  if  they  had  not  in  some  cases  be^en 
vividly  described — from  the  derangement  of  prices.  Thus  in  1731  the 
price  of  rice  rose  seven  or  eight  times  what  may  be  considered  the 
normal  price.  In  1783  the  price  paid  for  a  dog  was  500  sen  (5  dollars), 
for  a  rat  50  sen.  '  A  rare  work  of  art  found  no  purchasers,  and  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  a  go  (a  quarter  of  a  bushel)  of  rice.'  The  etfect  of 
plagues  as  a  positive  check  seems  to  have  been  less  tremendous. 
Comparing  these  two  species  of  checks,  the  author  justly  remarks  that 
the  former  is  the  more  serious.  *  After  an  epidemic  the  people  who 
survive  are  probably  more  vigorous  than  ever,  while  after  famines 
even  those  who  survive  are  weaker  than  ever.* 

A  peculiar  species  of  *  positive  check  *  was  formed  by  the  frequency 
of  capital  punishments.  One  Shogun,  who  was  very  fond  of  dogs, 
enacted  that  whoever  killed  a  dog  should  be  beheaded. 

Among  preventive  checks  may  be  placed  sumptuary  laws. 

For  example, 

•  Tobacco  shall  not  be  planted  this  year.' 

•  This  year  wine  (sake)  shall  not  be  made  in  the  villages.' 

•  It  is  forbidden  to  make  tofu  (bean  curd)  this  year.' 

•  Farmers  must  not  eat  rice  too  often.' 
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The  author  attributes  some  effect  to  these  edicts.  '  The  necessity 
for  economy  must  have  stopped  wedding  festivals  and  betrothals.* 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  not  a  cheerful  time.  It  would  seem  that 
the  *  stationary  state '  which  some  economists  have  idealised,  was 
not  in  Japan,  at  least,  a  golden  age. 

F.  Y.  E. 


Parliamentary  Papers 


Beport  by  Miss  Collet  on  the  Statistics  of  Employment  of  Women 
and  Girls,     Board  of  Trade.     Pp.  152.     Price  8c?. 

In  this  very  interesting  report  Miss  Collet  has  collected  the 
material  for  a  large  addition  to  our  knowledge  about  women's  work. 
There  are  perhaps  more  fallacies  and  unfounded  opinions  abroad  on 
this  than  on  any  other  economic  question,  and  it  is  especially  useful 
that  Miss  Collet,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent,  should  have 
offered  her  own  interpretation  of  the  statistics  she  presents.  These 
statistics  are  drawn  from  Census,  Labour  Department,  and  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  and  form  a  valuable  summary  of  figures  relating  to  the 
question.  The  period  to  which  they  refer  is  that  between  1881  and 
1891,  and,  as  Miss  Collet  points  out,  their  value  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  can  compare  them  with  those  of  another  decade,  and  so 
confirm  the  existence  of  tendencies  indicated  by  the  first  report. 

The  general  tendency  of  women's  work  is  shown  by  the  census 
returns.  It  is  an  important  fact,  and  one  not  generally  recognised, 
that  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  women  returned  as  *  occupied,' 
i.e.  of  women  who  are  wage-earners,  has  been  quite  small  in  the  last 
ten  years ;  it  amounts  only  to  another  4  per  1,000  added  to  the  ranks 
of  female  workers,  making  a  total  of  344  in  every  thousand.  There 
is  certainly  a  general  impression  that  women  are  crowding  into  the 
industrial  ranks  in  large,  if  not  indeed  in  ominous  numbers;  but 
general  impressions  often  need  to  be  corrected.  In  this  case  it  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  women  amongst  whom  there  actually 
is  an  increase  of  wage-earning  power  are  just  those  who  are  most  in 
evidence.  The  product  of  high  school  and  college  is  much  more  seen 
and  realised  by  the  people  who  think  and  talk  about  these  matters, 
than  is  the  great  body  of  working  women  whose  numbers  are  what 
tell  almost  entirely  in  the  returns.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  in  estimating  the  importance  of  an  increase  in  workers 
we  must  consider  also  the  increase  in  female  population  altogether ; 
that,  e,g,  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  occupied  in  any  department 
may  mean  a  relative  decrease.  Any  general  trend  towards  an  occu- 
pation can  only  be  shown  by  a  rate  of  increase  which  is  greater  than 
that  by  which  population  increases. 

Four-fifths  of  women  workers  are  [employed  in  eighteen  principal 
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occupations,  and  in  these  occupations  taken  all  together  there  has 
nctually  been  a  decrease  relatively  to  population  in  the  last  ten  years. 
In  domestic  service  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  (for  possible  reasons, 
see  p.  11),  In  the  cotton  industry  there  has  also  been  a  decrease. 
But  the  largest  decrease  of  all  ia  one  which  makes  one  hope  that  sonae 
day — if  not  soon — the  '  Song  of  the  Shirt '  will  be  altogether  out  of 
date.  The  number  of  shirt -makers  and  seamstresses  has  not  only  not 
increased  with  the  growth  of  population,  but  has  actually  diminished. 
The  same  is  true  of  female  farm  labourers,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
silk  manufacture. 

Against  this  falUng  off  we  have  to  set  a  considerable  increase  in 
women  tailors,  and  a  very  small  one  in  the  educational  profession  ; 
the  diminution  in  domestic  servants  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  increase 
in  hotel  sei-vants  and  lodging-house  keepers,  while  milliners,  drapers, 
and  shop-keepers  find  an  increasing  scope  for  their  energies.  But 
nearly  half  of  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  minor  industries  ; 
or  rather  in  those  industries  which  are  minor  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned.  Of  these  there  are  many,  331  according  to  the  census, 
after  subtracting  the  principal  eighteen,  and  in  them  the  number 
of  women  employed  is  increasing  largely. 

One  most  important  feature  in  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
is  indicated  by  the  tables  showing  the  different  age-periods  at  which 
women  are  employed.  It  would  be  hard  for  instance,  to  over-estimate 
the  significance  of  the  simple  statement  on  p.  11,  that  'the  two 
professions  of  teaching  and  sick  nursing  both  show  an  increase  at  the 
most  efficient  age  peiiods,  pointing  to  an  advance  in  quahty  of  work 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  workers  at  these  periods.'  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  two  important  professions  of  teaching  and  nursing 
are  no  longer  left  to  women  who  are  '  failures.'  We  have  ceased  to 
entrust  the  education  of  our  children  to  the  women  who  have  loitered 
wistfully  through  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  and  only  resigned  them- 
selves to  teaching  when  all  vigour  and  hopefulness  were  past ;  nor 
is  the  nursing  of  our  sick  and  wounded  handed  over  any  longer 
to  untrained  and  brutal  Mrs.  Gamps.  No  one  will  question  the 
immense  gain,  both  to  women  themselves  and  to  the  human  race  in 
general,  of  such  a  movement. 

With  respect  to  other  callings  there  is  less  unanimity  of  feeling ; 
and  those  of  us  who  do  what  men  are  wont  to  call  '  men's  work  '  may 
ourselves  have  sometimes  felt  misgivings  as  to  whether  all  was  well. 
'  It's  the  females  as  is  ruining  the  trade,'  I  have  often  had  said  to  me 
by  dolorous  out-of-works,  who  will  quote  how  many  more  women  are 
employed  in  their  line  than  used  to  be.  Here  are  two  vital  questions 
tor  the  economists : — Does  the  opening-up  of  trades  and  professions  to 
women  tend  to  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  does  it  tend  to 
lower  the  rate  of  wages  ?  Reflection  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
should  do  neither  of  these  things,  for  to  add  to  the  number  of  efficient 
workers  in  the  industrial  ranks   must   in  the  long  run   add  to  the 
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wealth  of  the  community.  But  changes  which  are  good  in  the  long 
run  are  often  beset  with  difficulties  at  first,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
ground  in  the  report  for  thinking  that  even  the  immediate  effects  of 
women's  work  are  not  such  as  to  injure  the  chances  of  men ;  that 
working-men  and  working-women  may  safely  regard  each  other,  not 
as  rivals,  but  as  comrades.  It  is  possible  in  this  question  as  in  others 
to  be  much  misled  by  figures,  unless  one  bears  in  mind  all  the  factors 
in  the  position.  For  instance,  as  Miss  Collet  points  out  on  p.  2,  the 
statement  that  in  ten  years  the  number  of  women  employed  as  com- 
mercial clerks  has  increased  160  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  men  so 
employed  has  increased  only  15  per  cent.,  may  give  a  very  different 
impression  from  the  statement  that  in  1891,  96  more  women  in  every 
100,000  were  returned  as  clerks  than  in  1881,  while  of  every  100,000 
men  282  more  were  returned  as  clerks  at  the  later  date.  Though  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed  has  been  large,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  has  been  much  larger.  The  same 
is  true,  again,  in  the  printing,  trades,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  service.  For  further 
details  as  to  relative  increase  and  decrease  in  occupations  in  which 
both  men  and  women  are  employed  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Eeport 
itself,  and  especially  to  the  conclusion,  and  to  p.  3,  where  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  men  employed  did  not  increase  so  fast  as 
the  male  population  are  explained. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  Report  is  to  examine  those  statistics 
which  bear  upon  the  employment  of  married  women.  While  most 
people  will  agree  that  it  is  on  the  whole  injurious  that  married  women 
should  enter  the  labour  market,  there  is  probably  much  vagueness  of 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  and  the  exact 
nature  of  the  evil  results.  With  the  question  of  infant  mortality  the 
Report  does  not  directly  deal,  but  its  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of 
localisation  of  married  women's  work  should  be  of  great  value  to 
investigation  in  this  direction.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Miss 
Collet's  figures  in  detail,  but  some  of  her  conclusions  are  too  important 
to  be  left  unnoticed.  Most  encouraging  is  the  tendency  pointed  out 
towards  a  diminution  of  married  women's  labour  in  factory  districts. 
It  is  this  decline  which  so  largely  counteracts  the  increase  of  single 
women  who  are  wage-earners,  and  makes  the  total  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  workers  so  small.  Important  also  are  the  argu- 
ments referring  to  the  effect  of  married  women's  work  upon  wages. 
It  is  sometimes  held  that  when  women  enter  the  labour  market 
who  are  not  economically  independent  they  tend  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  this  opinion  Miss  Collet  seems  to  combat.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  wages  earned  by  men  and  women  re 
spectively,  w4th  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  and  of  married 
women  employed  in  different  districts,  leads  her  to  the  conclusions  that 
married  women  work  most  where  they  are  attracted  by  the  high  rate 
of  women's  wages,  and  that  where  men's  wages  are  low  it  is  this 
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women  to  continue  work  after  marriage,  find  not  their 
tkes  meu's  wages  low. 

-  are  pointed  out  in  the  courae  of  the  Report,  which  are 
arest  to  students  of  'social  questions.'  For  instance, 
idoii  has  a  verj'  low  percentage  of  unmarried  women, 
jrcentage  of  wives  and  widows  at  work,  while  South 
Bmall  percentage  both  of  women  workers,  and  of  married 
rs.  When  we  take  this  in  connection  with  the  scarcity 
in'ants  in  this  district,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  (see  p.  28). 

H,  Desdy 

-'  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories   and  Workshops  for 

7745. 

x'he  J  .  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Bprague  Oram,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 

tories         -i694,  which  has  lately  been  issued,  well  deserves  careful 

ecta  of  special  interest,  which  are  very  fully  treated,  and 

cU  tbe  ohseiTations  and  experience  of  factory  inspectors  have 

>t  weight,  are  the  restriction  of  overtime,  the  employment  of  half- 

jrs,  and  the  apphcation  and  working  of  the  new  special  rules  which 
■  e  been  drawn  up  tor  the  regulation  of  the  dangerous  trades. 

On  the  perplexed  question  of  the  necessity  for  overtime,  which  has 
brought  so  prominently  forward  in  the  discussions  on  the  new 

■ory  Act,  there  is  a  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  in- 
,ors.     The  four  lady  inspectors  who  have  been  engaged  in  special 

.jiries  into  the  condition  of  women's  work  in  different  trades  all 
over  the  country  are  united  in  thinking  overtime  both  injurious  and 
unnecessary.  Miss  Abraham  declares  (p.  11)  that  it  'is  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  women  and  young  persons  employed ;  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  the  successful  management  of  a  business ;  and  that  its 
abolition  would  be  universally  welcomed  by  the  workpeople.'  Even 
among  dressmakers  and.  tailors  many  employers  never  claim  it,  and 
with  good  organisation  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be  re- 
quired. '  Unforeseen  events,'  such  as  Drawing  Rooms,  Ascot,  Good- 
wood, and  the  Eton  and  Harrow  Match,  for  which  overtime  is 
frequently  claimed,  could  very  easily  he  foreseen  and  provided  for  with 
a  little  care.  And  in  these  trades  overtime  is  seldom  paid  for,  Miss 
Paterson  also  says  that  in  many  of  her  visits  to  workrooms  she  was 
painfully  impressed  with  the  physical  unfitness  of  the  girls  to  keep  at 
a  sedentaxy  occupation  for  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  Miss  Deane 
considers  that  the  majority  of  employers  would  not  object  to  the 
abolition  of  overtime,  although  she  points  out  that  such  abolition 
might  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  taken  away  to  be 
done  at  home,  very  possibly  under  worse  conditions  (p.  23),  A  compar- 
ison between  the  law  in  England  and  in  different  Continental  countries 
on  this  subject  is  given  by  Miss  Anderson,  and  is  of  interest,     French 
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law  forbids  overtime  for  all  persons  under  eighteen.  In  France,  too, 
the  obligation  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  applies  to  all 
children  under  thirteen,  whether  entering  a  factory  or  a  workshop ;  and 
Miss  Anderson  considers  that  this  regulation  might  with  advantage  be 
adopted  in  England.  Provisions  in  the  French  law  forbidding  young 
girls  \C6rking  machines  by  means  of  treadles,  or  using  cutting-machines, 
are  also  very  valuable.  Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  over- 
time is  that  of  the  weekly  half-holiday ;  and  here  again  the  lady 
inspectors  are  agreed  that  the  complaints  of  the  workers  that  they 
have  to  work  till  4  p.m.  on  Saturday  are  very  reasonable,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  Saturday  employment  after  2  p.m.  were  forbidden 
for  women,  young  persons,  and  children.  The  position  of  girls  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  employed  in  dressmaking-rooms  contrasts  in  this 
matter  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  girls  of  the  same  age  working 
in  the  mills.  The  latter  are  generally  free  at  6  o'clock  throughout  the 
week,  and  have  a  real  half-holiday  one  day,  while  the  former,  though 
engaged  in  a  very  sedentary  occupation,  scarcely  ever  get  time  for  air 
and  exercise. 

Another  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  received  by  the  lady  in- 
spectors refers  to  the  employment  of  women  as  shop-assistants  after  a 
full  day's  work  in  the  workshop.  In  this  matter  milliners  are  the 
greatest  sufferers,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  the  actual 
work  going  on,  and  so  it  is  possible  to  employ  them  overtime  to  a  very 
excessive  extent. 

The  Truck  Act  is  also  in  need  of  amendment.  Excessive  fines  and 
deductions  for  materials  are  very  frequent.  Fines  for  lateness  some- 
times amount  to  half  a  day's  wages,  occasionally  even  to  a  whole 
day's. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  many  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  arrangements  for  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  In  all  these  matters  the  English  law  is  some- 
what behind  the  French.  The  lady  inspectors  report  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  get  the  local  authorities  to  take  action  in  cases  of  over- 
crowding or  bad  sanitation.  Workrooms  are  often  both  insufficiently 
ventilated  and  inadequately  warmed,  these  defects  being  generally 
very  closely  connected.  Nothing  could  produce  a  worse  atmosphere 
than  the  method  of  warming  adopted  in  many  dressmakers'  work- 
rooms, by  lighting  gas  jets,  or  shutting  up  the  windows  and  doors 
until  the  temperature  has  been  raised  by  the  breath  and  bodies  of  the 
workers  themselves.  The  dangerous  practice  of  locking  the  doors  of 
rooms  in  which  women  and  children  are  employed  is  in  force  at  many 
factories,  and  would  probably  lead  to  fatal  results  in  case  of  fire.  Two 
operatives  lost  their  lives,  and  many  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  at  a 
fire  which  occurred  in  January  at  a  cotton  mill  at  Burnley,  when' 
some  of  the  doors  were  locked.  This  practice  is  forbidden  in  New 
York,  and  the  factory  inspector  there  has  power  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  sufficient  fire  escapes. 
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Mr.  Lakeraan  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  work  clone 
within  the  area  of  tlie  Loudon  County  Council,  which  forms  the 
boundary  ot  his  division.  He  and  his  staff  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  inspection  of  workshops  tor  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  clothing, 
in  which  a  class  of  employers  are  engaged  who  appear  to  exercise  the 
greatest  determination  and  ingenuity  in  evading  the  restrictions  of  the 
Factory  Act.  The  Jews,  it  is  sad  to  see,  have  no  more  respect  for  the 
law  than  they  had  eighteen  years  ago,  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
abandoned  all  respect  for  the  rules  of  their  own  religion,  saying  '  their 
living  is  more  to  them  than  their  religion.'  This  is  due  in  a  great 
e  to  the  keen  oompetition,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  West-end 
employers,  as  a  rule,  require  their  work  brought  back  not  later  than 
4  P.M.  on  Saturdays.  The  Jewish  contractors  employ  Gentiles  and 
Jewesses  in  equal  numbers,  working  the  former  on  Saturdays  and  the 
latter  on  Sundays:  they  have  signals  by  which  visits  of  inspectors 
are  announced,  when  all  the  young  persona  illegally  at  work  are  bidden 
away  :  they  shorten  the  tea  and  dinner  hour  by  altering  the  clock. 
They  sweat  their  workei's  in  every  way,  and  are  themselves  sweated 
in  turn  by  the  business  houses  for  whom  they  work,  and  have  to  pay 
heavy  bribes  to  the  '  taker-in '  of  work  at  the  warehouse  on  pain  of 
dismissal.  Factory  laws  and  close  inspection  have  been  no  real 
check  on  the  sweating,  and  Mr.  Lakeman  says  {p.  50)  that  '  overtime 
is  the  root  of  ilie  mischief,  for  it  has  choked  the  law  with  partiality  and 
modifications,  and  has  led  many  unscrupulous  employers  to  take 
advantage  of  overwork  without  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  its  condi- 
tions.' Overtime  is  granted  unfairly  to  one  trade,  and  then  other 
masters,  to  whom  it  is  not  permitted,  are  forced  by  competition  to 
work  illegally. 

Mr.  Lakeman  is  strongly  opposed  to  domestic  workshops,  to  which 
the  Factory  Law  cannot  be  strictly  applied,  and  which  thus  deprive 
the  most  helpless  and  sweated  workers  of  any  protection,  One  of  his 
staff,  however,  observes,  in  reporting  on  the  outworkers  in  his  district, 
that  many  are  of  a  superior  class,  who  take  this  work  to  keep  the 
borne  together,  and  it  would  be  hardjio  compel  them  to  work  in  large 
workshops  with  all  kinds  of  people.  The  wages  paid  are  very  low,  goods 
being  often  sent  to  country  villages  to  be  made  up  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  can  do  it  cheaply,  as  it  is  only 
a  bye-industry  to  them.  Exorbitant  charges  are  also  made  for  material 
supplied. 

The  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  many  bakehouses  in  London 
are  not  cheering;  hut  the  horrible  discoveries  made  by  the  factory 
inspectors  have  stirred  up  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  many 
districts  to  make  more  thorough  visitations.  Mr.  Lakeman  complains, 
■  however,  that  though  his  inspectors  send  notices  of  insanitary  work- 
shops to  the  sanitary  authority,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  proper  action  has  been  taken.   . 

Judging  from   the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  the  special  rules  in 
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dangerous  trades  have  been  accepted  with  great  cordiality  and  readi- 
ness ;  and  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  workpeople  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  hoped  from  the  very  short  period  during  which  they  have  been 
in  force.  The  carelessness  of  the  workers,  and  their  obstinate  neglect 
of  the  precautions  provided,  has  often  been  a  much  greater  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  new  rules  than  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  during  the  year  reaches  the  sum 
total  of  9,749,  including  448  deaths.  A  large  proportion  are  due  to 
the  dangerous  practice  of  cleaning  machinery  when  in  motion.  Many, 
however,  arising  from  unguarded  hoists,  unfenced  wheels,  and  unpro- 
tected shuttles  and  saws,  we  may  hope  to  see  gradually  disappear  as 
the  wonderful  inventions  for  preventing  accidents  are  more  and  more 
generally  adopted.  Some  difficulty  here  is  experienced  in  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  workpeople,  as  well  as  the  indifference  of 
employers.  They  prefer  to  run  risks  rather  than  adopt  novelties,  and 
often  forget  to  replace  guards  or  fencing  which  they  have  moved  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

The  inspectors  in  the  provincial  districts  agree  with  Miss  Abraham, 
that  overtime  could  be  abolished,  or  much  restricted,  without  any 
serious  inconvenience.  It  is  used  to  an  excessive  extent ;  it  is  very 
often  not  paid  for  ;  and  it  leads  to  a  great  many  evasions  of  the  law. 
Captain  ^Kindersley,  her  Majesty's  inspector  for  the  south-eastern 
district  of  Scotland,  however,  holds  a  somewhat  different  opinion,  and 
shows  that  there  is  another  and  very  important  side  of  the  question  to 
be  considered.  He  writes :  *  With  regard  to  the  system  of  overtime  at 
present  sanctioned  by  law,  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  abolish  it  there  will  be  a  strong  opposition  made  to  such 
legislation,  not  only  by  the  employers,  but  also  by  the  operators  them- 
selves in  all  trades  in  which  overtime  is  paid  for.  The  outcry  against 
overtime,  I  believe,  emanates  solely  from  the  operatives  in  trades 
where  it  is  not  paid  for,  as  is,  I  understand,  usually  the  case  in  dress- 
making, millinery,  &c.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  both 
employers  and  employed  in  any  trade  to  withhold  the  right  of  working 
overtime  within  regulated  limits  such  as  now  exist.'  After  giving 
instances  of  the  hardship  that  arises  from  the  partial  manner  in 
which  the  privilege  of  overtime  is  granted,  Captain  Kindersley 
continues  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  movement  has  been 
started  in  Scotland  for  placing  the  textile  trades  on  the  same  footing 
with  regard  to  overtime  as  the  non-textile  trades  mentioned  in  the 
Act.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  each  year  the  number  of  half-timers 
decreases,  and  that  no  objection  has  been  made  to  the  raising  of  the 
age  to  eleven  years.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  much  opposition 
would  be  made  to  the  further  raising  of  the  age,  or  even  to  the 
abolition  of  half-time  employment  altogether. 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  on  the  state  of  trade  in  their  different 
districts  show  that  depression  continues,  and  there  is  not  much  sign  of 
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.    In  eoncluBion,  Mr.  Sprague  Oram  refers  to  the  diffioalty 

loiors  experience  in  getting  adequate  penalties  for  broaches 

i±ct,  and  suggests  that  owners  of   factories  ahonld  be  added 

list  of  those  who  are   not  permitted  to   hear  cases  of   this 

tion. 

Dr.   BBEHTiNO   ON   ENGLISH   TbADE   UNIONISM. 

TE  current  nnmber  of  the  Archiv/iir  SoziaU  Ge&etzijebunij   tnuJ 

:lk,  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Brentano,  on  working 

organisations  in  England.     It  is   based   upon   Mr.   and   Mrs. 

I's  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 

new  of  the  book,  although  it  contains  both  criticisms  and  appi-ecia- 

ns  of   it.     It  is  rather  a  record  of  the  author's  own  views  and 

iperiences  in  a  subject  in  which  he  has  long  been  recognised  as  an 

authority,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  as  marking  bis  attitude  towards 

recent  critics  of  his  earlier  work.     The  article  opens  with  a  sketch  of 

the  conditions  among  which  he  undertook   to  write  hia  well-known 

essay  '  On  the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds,  and  the  Origin  of 

Trade   Unions,"  and  he  frankly    allows   that   subsequent   study  and 

i-esearcb  have  caused  him  to  modify  considerably  the  views  contained  in 

But  to  one  point  he  holds,  that  the  Trade  Union  of  to-day  is  the 

■ect  descendant  of  the  old  Gild,  and  it  is  on  this  point  mainly  that 

ns  issue  with  the  authors  of   the  Historif  of  Trade   Unionism, 

are  several  minor  questions  in  which  he  disagrees  with  them,  and 

ites  (as  indeed  every  student  must)  the  '  Parte istandpunkt '   of 

inc  Dook,  which  even  leads — he  thinks — to  misrepresentations  of  facts 

where  these  may  conduce  to  further  certain   principles   which    the 

authors  have  at  heart ;  but  in  the  main  he  recognises  the  great  value  of 

the  work  and  accords  hearty  praise  to  it. 

In  urging  his  own  view  that  the  Trade  Union  had  its  counterpart 
in  very  early  days,  Dr.  Brentano  rightly  points  out  that  the 
divergence  of  interests  between  masters  and  men  was  of  much  earlier 
origin  than  is  generally  known  by  those  who  find  the  only  source  of 
labour  problems  in  our  modern  system  of  industry.  The  fourteenth 
century  had  its  class  of  wage  labourers  who  could  never  hope  to  become 
masters,  and  the  organisations  among  these  journeymen  seem  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  the  Trade  Union,  both  in  objects  and  methods, 
amongst  which  the  strike  was  recognised  as  a  potent  means  of  bringing 
masters  to  terms. 

The  '  line  of  descent '  by  which  these  organisations  passed  into  the 
Trade  Union  (in  Dr.  Brentano's  view)  is  interesting.  Only  in  a  few 
trades,  perhaps  the  printers',  hatters',  and  tailors',  have  the  former 
continued ;  in  most  cases  the  unions  owe  their  existence  to  the  state 
regulation  of  the  unorganised  domestic  industries.  In  the  statute  of 
apprentices,  framed  as  it  was  upon  the  model  of  the  organised  trades, 
Dr.  Brentano  finds  almost  everything  for  which  the  Trade  Unions  are 
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fighting  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Constancy  of  enaployment,  regula- 
tion of  the  supply  of  labour,  a  normal  working  day,  a  minimum  wage, 
all  that  is  lacking  is  the  equality  before  law  of  masters  and  men,  and 
this,  he  thinks,  would  in  those  days  have  been  hardly  felt  as  a  need. 
Whether  he  is  justified  in  regarding  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the 
justices  6f  the  peace  as  corresponding  to  the  minimum  wage  of 
to-day  seems  doubtful.  The  action  of  the  justices  might  be  dis- 
interested when  fixing  the  wage  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  but  when 
it  came  to  agricultural  wages  the  interests  of  the  labourer  would  not  be 
in  very  safe  hands.  Be  that  how  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  law  fell  into  abeyance,  the  workers  formed  combinations  to  urge  its 
enforcement,  while  employers  pressed  for  its  abolition.  It  is  in  this 
attempt  of  the  working  class  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity  through  their 
organisations  that  Dr.  Brentano  finds  the  explanation  of  the  combination 
laws ;  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  to  appreciate  this  he 
attributes  to  their  too  narrow  view  of  their  subject. 

Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  combination  laws  and 
their  abolition,  which  is  masterly  in  the  picture  which  it  gives  us  of 
the  movement,  and  may  well  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  not 
time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  style  in  the  History  of  Trade 
Unionism,  The  author's  own  recollections  of  the  earlier  leaders  are 
particularly  interesting.  He  is  led  by  them  to  insist,  at  some  length, 
upon  the  lasting  influence  exerted  by  Owen,  even  down  to  the  present 
day.  Throughout  the  most  practical  work  that  has  been  done,  he  says, 
Owen's  ideals  have  been  cherished  as  '  Sunday  ideas ' ;  and  as  *  Sunday 
ideas '  he  finds  them  still  existing  in  the  dreams  of  Collectivism.  The 
resolutions  passed  on  this  point  by  the  Trades  Unions  Congress  have, 
he  says,  no  more  importance  than  if  some  Catholic  Congress  should 
declare  that  all  Christians,  of  whatever  confession,  are  spiritual 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  that  no  salvation  is  to  be  hoped  for  until  all 
mankind  is  as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd. 

It  is  useful  in  trying  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of ' 
the  movements  around  us,  to  be  able  to  consult  the  opinion  of  an 
outsider  so  well  qualified  to  judge  as  Dr.  Brentano ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  looker-on  who  has  seen 
most  of  the  game.  Certainly  his  views  are  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  those  contained  in  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  He 
especially  regrets  that  Mrs.  Webb  should  not  have  contributed  a  sketch 
of  the  contemporary  political,  economic,  and  moral  development  of 
England,  which  would  have  made  it  easier  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Trade  Unions ;  and  to  supplement  this  defect  he  draws  up 
a  *  Synchronistische  Uebersicht,' which  will  be  useful  to  those  who  can 
interpret  it  from  their  own  historical  knowledge. 

The  latter  part  of  the  essay  is  mainly  occupied  with  considering  how 
the  labour  movement  on  the  Continent  differs,  and  has  differed,  from 
that  in  England ;  and  finally,  the  author  sums  up  his  criticism  of  the 
History  of  Trade  Unionism,    It  is  too  narrow  in  its  view  of  its  subject, 
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and  this  narrowness  has  concealed  the  essential  unity  between  the 
Trade  Union  and  the  Gild.  The  aim  of  the  Trade  Union  is  not 
merely  to  maintain  and  improve  the  conditions  of  labour ;  it  is  the 
attempt  of  the  wage-earners  to  organise  themselves  as  corporate  bodies, 
and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  these  organisations  will  vary  from 
time  to  time  according  to  circumstances.  Like  the  Gild,  they  tend  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  and  are  the  means  by  which  he 
raises  himself  socially  and  attains  to  political  influence. 

H.  Dendy 


Obituary. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  who  have  long  associated  Engels  with  Marx 
and  Marx  with  Engels,  .that  Friedrich  Engels  was  living  quietly  in 
London  till  the  5th  of  August,  1895,  when  the  fatal  cancer  ended  his 
career.  He  had  been  long  our  guest,  and  we  had  treated  him  well ;  we 
had  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  work  unmolested,  in  the  ways  he 
liked  best. 

As  Liebknecht  said,  *  we  cannot  think  of  the  one  man  without  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  third.' .  Yet  Engels  began  his  public  career  by  a 
work  that  seems  to  have  been  entirely  his  own,  the  book  on  TJie 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England  (1845).  It  was  finished 
in  Barmen,  Bhenish  Prussia,  where  Engels  was  born  (1820),  and  where 
he  had  learned  the  business  of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  as  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  employer.  But  it  was  built  on  observations  and  studies  of 
English  facts  and  English  records,  due  to  a  two  years'  residence  in 
Manchester  (1843-4).  Though  this  remarkable  book  is  probably  in  no 
debt  to  Marx,  the  author  had  met  Marx  and  worked  with  him  in  Paris 
(1844),  when  the  Deutscli-franzdsischeJahrhiicher  was  running  its  brief 
course.  Engels  claims  to  have  taught  the  *  brazen  law  of  wages  '  in 
that  journal  (in  a  Criticism  of  Political  Economy).  A  review  there  of 
Carlyle's  Fast  and  Present  is  strikingly  sympathetic,  except  (as  might 
be  expected)  on  religion ;  and  Carlyle  is  quoted  now  and  again  by 
Engels  in  his  later  books.  To  Engels  and  to  Marx,  English  industry 
was  the  typical  industry,  and  English  economics  the  classical  eco- 
nomics ;  the  study  of  both  was  an  essential  stage  in  the  training  of  a 
socialist  if  he  were  to  be  a  scientific  socialist  and  not  a  dreamer  or 
Utopian  of  the  school  of  St.  Simon  or  Robert  Owen.  Engels  took 
part  with  Marx  in  the  polemical  as  well  as  the  more  *  scientific '  work. 
The  Holy  Famihj,  for  example,  a  disagreeable  proof  of  the  brutality  of 
controversy  on  the  Continent  fifty  years  ago,  was  an  attack  (1844)  by 
the  two  now  inseparable  authors  on  their  at  one  time  beloved  friend 
Bruno  Bauer,  and  others.  The  famous  Conimnnistic  Manifesto^  what- 
ever we  think  of  it  otherwise,  is  profoundly  serious.  It  was  issued  by 
Marx  and  Engels  in  1848  on  the  invitation  of  the  League  of  Com- 
nmnists,  holding  its  meetings  in  London.      Tlie  preface  written  bv 
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Engels,  28th  June,  1883,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
puts  its  leading  ideas  clearly  : — 

*  The  economic  production  of  every  epoch  of  history,  with  its 
necessary  consequences  in  the  way  of  social  organisation,  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  the  epoch  in 
question.  Accordingly  (since  the  dissolution  of  the  original  com- 
munity of  landed  possessions)  all  history  has  become  a  history  of 
class-conflicts,  conflicts  between  the  despoiled  and  the  despoiling,  the 
ruled  and  the  ruling  classes,  at  different  stages  of  social  development. 
But  this  conflict  has  now  reached  a  stage  in  which  the  despoiled  and 
subject  class  (the  proletariate)  cannot  free  itself  from  the  despoiling 
and  dominating  (the  middle  classes)  without  freeing  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  society  together,  along  with  it,  for  ever,  from  spoil  and 
domination  and  class  conflicts.  This  leading  idea  is  due  to  Marx 
alone  and  exclusively.    I  have  said  this  repeatedly  before.' 

There  was  certainly  no  taint  of  jealousy  in  Engels  towards  his 
friend  to  the  end,  and  at  the  time  of  the  manifesto  they  were  joint 
editors  of  a  journal,  the  Neue  Bheinische  Zeitung,  that  contrived  to 
live  two  years  (1848-9).  Much  besides  that  journal  came  to  an  end 
with  the  events  of  1849.  Engels  took  part  in  the  Republican  rising  in 
Baden  in  that  year,  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service.  He  was 
forced  on  its  failure  to  retreat  to  England,  where  he  played  the  cotton 
manufacturer  again  at  Manchester,  in  the  English  branch  of  his  father's 
business.  He  left  business  in  1869,  with  ample  means  of  support. 
Living  thenceforward  in  London,  he  devoted  himself  energetically  to 
his  chosen  work.  He  and  Marx,  besides  writing  for  the  public,  had 
to  educate  their  party.  They  had  to  control  and  direct  as  well  as 
often  to  originate  agitation.  On  the  death  of  Marx  in  1883,  Engels 
remained  to  be  the  *  oracle,'  the  *  Nestor,'  the  *  general,'  of  the  German' 
socialists,  and  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  English. 

His  printed  works,  if  we  exclude  fugitive  articles,  are  not  a  long 
list.     Eicgen  Duhring*s  Umwdlzung  der  Wissenschaft  (1878)  is  a  good 
exposition  of    the  historical,   philosophical,   and   economic  basis   of 
scientific  socialism.     The  Development  of  Socialism  from  a  Utopia  to  a 
Science  (1882)  treats  the  same  subject  in  simpler  language ;  and  Engels 
has  always  a  greater  gift  of  exposition  than  Marx.     Ludwig  Fetierbach 
und  der  AiLsgaiig  der  classischen  deutschen  Fhilosophie  (1888)  shows  the 
real  interest  which  the  Hegelian  philosophy  possessed  for  the  founders 
of  modern  German  socialism.    Engels'  excursion  into  the  region  of  pri- 
mitive institutions  (The  Origin  of  the  Family,  &c.,  1884)  is  a  reading  of 
L.  H.  Morgan,  and  of  doubtful  value.    It  helps  to  show,  however,  how 
fully  he  believed  in  the  economic  basis  of  all  history,  and  also  how 
wide  his   interests  were   in  spite  of  this  narrowness  of  view.     His 
book  on  Diihring  (e.g.  pp.  157-166)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  know- 
ledge of  military  matters ;  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  ample  know- 
ledge that  he  ventured  (in  Tme,  1890)  to  propound  a  paradoxical 
theory  of  the  effect  on  Europe  of  the  possible  fall  of  the  Czardom. 

K  K  2 
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His  hieat  pnUitlied  wriliiig  was  pcobsUy  llie  two  stlkfas  in  Mm 
Devmir  8aei4d  (April  and  Mbj,WOS)  an  'The  History  of  frinuiiiif 
Otristianity/  They  dnm  out  a  yefy  sirikiiig  hiiitoriral  iiflliiii 
heitweea  CSmstiaaiiy  and  Sodafism*  Boih  have  been  demoeratie  and 
refciationasj ;  hoOi  hare  had  tiidr  periods  <rf  struggles,  eeel8»  nqper- 
•titiooa,  riolenoe,  gradual  ocmaolidaiion,  and  gradnal  rietoiy. 

To  ilioae  who  can  appredate  only  the  major  writers  on  eeondniies^ 
the  great  senriee  of  Engds  will  seem  to  be  his  editing  of  Dot  JKoptCa^ 
of  whseh  Harx  liyed  to  publish  only  the  first  Tohnne.  Tlie  other  tw«$ 
Tdnmes  hare  now  appeared ;  and  we  owe  them  to  Engds.  It  is  not 
too  nmeh  to  say  that  without  Engeb  the  greatest  work  <rf  Man  would 
hare  come  to  ns  not  only  imperfect  (which  it  still  is),  bat  serJouBty 
defectire. 

A  large  nnmber  of  MSS.  of  both  the  anUiors  still  remain  on- 
published,  aiid  are  at  the  disposal  of  Messrs.  Bebd  and  Singer,  the 
literary  executors  of  Engels.  Engels  left  also  a  large  libruy,  of 
the  destination  is  not  yet  publicly  known. 

J.  B. 


CuBBBNT  Topics. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  settlement  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
two  matters  hare  already  been  decided  by  arbitration.  One  award 
gires  an  adrance  of  2s.  per  week  to  clickers  and  prMsmen.  Another 
question  was  whether  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  machine  work  there. 
The  Joint  Committee  appointed  to  determine  the  principles  on  which 
piece-work  statements  for  machine  workers  should  be  based  were  unable 
to  agree  about  this  question  ;  the  employers  being  in  favour  of  such  a 
commission,  the  employees  against  it.  Accordingly,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  Henry  James,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  the  operatives. 


From  information  supplied  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Zurich  to 
the  Labour  Department,  it  appears  that  the  proposal  to  regulate  un- 
employed insurance  by  the  State  is  gaining  ground.  The  plan  is  said 
to  recommend  itself  to  many  who  hesitate  to  demand  the  *  Eight  to 
labour,'  which  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  referendiivi. 


Our    Bombay   correspondent   reports   a   strike   of   mill-hands   at 
Ah-dabad,  occasioned  by   the   determination  of  the  owners  to   pay 
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wages  once  a  fortnight,  instead  of  once  a  week.  Their  object  in  in- 
sisting upon  this  was  to  save  the  time  lost  in  paying  off  the  hands,  and 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  small  change.  Professor 
Muller  gives  some  curious  instances  of  these  difficulties  in  his  province. 
He  was  present  at  the  payment  of  some  dock  coolies  who  were  to 
receive  six  annas  each.  The  paymaster  made  the  coolies  stand  in  a 
line,  and  gave  every  third  man  one  rupee.  He  then  went  down  the  line 
again  and  paid  to  every  man  two  annas  in  pice  (1  pice  =  J-anna).  Thus 
every  third  man  had  to  obtain  change  and  share  it  with  his  two 
neighbours.  Friends  often  stand  up  together;  but  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  third  man  would  seem  to  have  the  other  two  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  practice  appears  to  be  general.  The  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  practice  was  in  the  case  witnessed  not  the  want  of  small 
change  —for  any  amount  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  banks  in 
Bombay — but  the  weight  and  quantity  which  would  be  required. 


Dr.  Julius  Landesberger,  whose  memorandum  on  the  German 
Silver  Commission  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  will  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Economy  at  Vienna.  Dr.  Landesberger' s  principal  work  is 
Wdhrungssystem  und  Belation  (1891).  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
brochure  Uber  die  Goldprdmienpolitik  der  Zettelhanken  (1892). 


Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  the  eminent  American  theorist,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  at  Columbia  College,  New  York. 


Dr.  J.  Conrad,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  editor  of  the  JahrbUcher  fiir  Nationalohonomie  und  Statistik, 
often  described  as  Conrad's  Jahrhuch^  has  just  celebrated  his  profes- 
sorial jubilee. 


Dr.   Ernest   Mahaim,  correspondent    of    the   British    Economic 
Association  for  Belgium,  has  been  appointed  Professor  at  Li^ge. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  just  published  a  translation  of 
Gustav  Cohn's  Science  of  Finance  as  No.  1  of  the  Economic  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  B. 
Veblen.     It  is  introduced  by  a  preface  of  the  German  author. 
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Since  our  last  issue  the  Battle  of  the  Standards  has  been  raging' 
with  a  new  fury.  Among  its  principal  movements  may  be  noticed 
(1)  the  issue  of  a  series  of  leaflets  hy  the  Gold  Standard  Defence 
Association  ;  {2)  a  reply,  on  behalf  of  the  Bimetallic  League,  to  one 
of  them,  Lord  Farrer's  '  On  the  Weakness  of  Binietalliam  and  the 
Folly  of  a  Conference ' ;  (3)  a  smart  interchange  of  controversial  letters 
in  the  Tivics,  the  Economist,  and  other  of  our  contemporaries. 

Partisans  who  are  opposed  at  almost  all  points  may  at  least  agree 
upon  this,  that  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  hy  an  eminent  authority 
for  the  Bimetallic  movement,  namely,  the  diffusion  of  education  in 
monetary  theory,  is  in  the  way  of  being  realised.  To  judge  froiii 
e  of  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  hy  popular  writers  on 
either  side,  such  an  education  is  much  wanted. 

The  following  advertisement  in  the  Times  (August  15)  illustrates  the 
interest  felt  in  the  subject :— "  A  competent  tutor  wanted  to  teach 
Bimetalhsm  of  an  evening  at  Advertiser's  address  in  the  South  West 
London  District." 


Dh.  Ibvino  Fishek  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Yale  University.  He  had  been  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  same  university.  His  eminence  in  both 
branches  is  attested  by  his  Matkevialical  hivestujations  in  the  Theory  of 
Value  and  Prices,  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  March,  1894.  Our  readers 
will  remember  his  Mechanics  of  Bivietallism  (Economic  Journal, 
September,  1894),  in  which  by  an  ingenious  use  of  mechanical  analogies 
he  endeavoured  to  lighten  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  operation  of 
a  double  standard.  Much  more  may  he  expected  from  one  who  has 
done  so  much  before  attaining  his  twenty-ninth  year. 


Our  correspondent  for  Calcutta,  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  has  resumed 
his  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  the  rupee  circulation.  Opeiuting  on 
the  latest  returns  by  methods  which  he  has  made  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  he  finds  a  result  substantially  agreeing  with 
his  former  computations— namely,  that  the  total  circulation  of  rupees 
amounts  to  128  crorea  (1,280,000,000  rupees).  There  is  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  rupee  currency  has  slightly  expanded  during  the 
gyear. 


RECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS 

The  Economic  Revieiv, 

July,   1895. 

Accident  Insuraiice,  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Some  Points  in  the  Political 
Theory  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  Eev.  A.  J.  Cablyle.  Popular 
CojitroL  Rev.  F.  S.  Macaulay  Bennett.  •  Some  Thoughts  of  a 
Workmxin  Concerning  the  Pisa  for  a  Living  Wage,  Robert  Hal- 
STEAD.  [The  desirability  and  possibility  of  modifying  production 
and  distribution  in  the  interest  of  wages  are  maintained.]  The 
Factory  Children,     A  Bradford  Manufacturer. 

The  Stigma  of  Pauperism,     Edwin  Cannan. 

Why  is  the  stigma  which  is  incurred  by  breaking  stones  for  the 
guardians  of  the  workhouse  yard  not  incurred  by  laying  the  same 
stones  on  the  road  for  the  district  council  ?  The  examination  of  this 
and  similar  puzzles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stigma  arises  from 
destitution  attributed  to  misconduct.  Benefits  given  to  the  destitute 
and  the  not  destitute,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  indiscrimin- 
ately, affix  no  stigma. 


Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
June,  1895. 

Changes  in  Average  Wages  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  between  1860  and 
1891.     A.  L.  BowLEY 

By  an  ingenious  method  of  averaging  the  ratios  between  wages  at 
different  epochs  given  by  the  same  authority,  the  writer  deduces  that 
average  income  and  average  wages  measured  in  commodities  have  in- 
creased at  nearly  equal  average  rates,  and  that  both  have  nearly  doubled 
during  the  period  considered.  In  the  disciission  of  the  paper.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
figures  in  determining  justice  between  different  classes. 

The  Progress  of  Friendly  Societies  and  other  Institutions  connected 
with  the  Friendly  Societies'  Begistry  Office  during  the  Ten  Years 
1884-94.  E.  W.  Bra  BROOK.  Some  Illustrations  of  Friendly 
Society  Finance,  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson.  Municipal  Finance y 
or  Local  Taxation  and  Local  Expenditure  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Case  of  the  City  of  Birmingham,  E.  Orford  Smith  (Town  Clerk 
of  Birmingham). 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

June,  X895. 

lism.    H.  D.  Macleod  and  J.  W.  Cboss. 
-""■  sr  author  replies  to  Mr.  Tuck's  article  of  February,  1895  ; 
Oresme,  Copernicus,  Greaham, Locke,  etc.,  and   referring 
minute  of  the  Government  of  India  in  1806. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

July,  1895. 

liStrial  Arbitialion,    E.  Cumuings. 

s    machinery    of    state    arbitration   in    the    United    States     is 
lied,  and  suggestions  are  offered  for  securing  industrial  peace. 

liity-iheory  of  Money.    Francis  A.  Wadkeb. 

TUB    proposition  that  'other  conditions  remaining  the  same,   an 

'nase  In  the  quantity  of  money  must  raise  prices,  and  a  decrease 

B  quantity  of  money  must  lower  prices,'  is  defended  against  Miss 

McLean's  atta        on  the  quantity -theory  in  the  March  number 

lalofFol       I  Economy. 

[m-Bawerk. 
r        iic'a  'brilliant  but  somewhat  dangerous 
—  i.icceuing  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 


Von  Tki'men's   Theory   of  Natural    Wages   (continued  from  a  former 
number).    Discusses  the  criticisms  of  the  formula   '  Natural  Wages 
=  v'AP'  made  by  Falck,  Roscher,  and  Komorzynski. 
Eisk  as  an  Economic  Factor.    John  Haynes,     Effect  of  an   Eight 
Hours  Day.     Charles  Beabdsley. 


Among  recent  articles  in  other  American  periodicals  may  be  noticed, 
in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  June,  Colonial  and  State  Income 
Taxes,  by  Phopessob  E.  R.  Seligman  ;  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  for  July,  Ethical  Basis  of  Distribution,  and  its  Application  to 
Taxation,  by  T.  N.  Cabveb  ;  The  Minijnum  Principle  in  the  Tariff  of 
1828,  by  S,  B.  Harding  ;  in  the  Yale  Review  for  May,  Recent  Reforms 
in  Taxation,  by  Prof.  E,  R.  Seligman  ;  in  the  same  review  for  August, 
Foreign  Exchanges  and  Movement  of  Gold,  1894-5,  by  Wobthinoton 
C.  FoBD  ;  Misunderstandings  about  Economic  Terms,  by  Prof.  A.  T, 
Hadley  ;  Some  Effects  of  Falling  Prices,  by  Henby  W.  Farnam  [the 
effects  are  not  simple,  since  the   debtor  class  is  not  ccestensive  with 
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the  industrious  poor,  nor  the  creditor  class  with  the  idle  rich] ;  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  June,  National  Finance  and  the 
Income  Tax^  by  A.  C.  Miller  ;  Hamilton  as  a  Political  Economist,  by 
Edward  C.  Lukt;  Monetary  Standards,  by  Jesse  F.  Orton  [a 
reply  to  Mr.  J.  Cumming's  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Journal 
for  June,  1894] . 


The  Yale  Review  contains  in  the  Comment  an  amusing  account  of 
Dr.  Arendt's  vain  attempt  to  convert  the  Socialist  leader,  Max. 
Schippel,  to  bimetallism.  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  continues 
from  February  his  Becent  Reforms  in  Taxation. 


Revue  d*iJconomie  Politique, 

April,  1895. 

Les  industries  d* alimentation  d  Paris,     E.  Schwiedland. 

Les  dangers  de  I* Intemationalisme  ouvrier.     Charles  Turgeon. 

Un  projet  d* assurance  centre  le  chdmage  dans  le  canton  de  Balle-Ville. 
Raoul  Jay.  Les  industries  minihres  et  les  appareils  d  vapeur  en 
France  en  1893.     E.  Villeny. 


May. 

De  la  Mesure  de  la  Valeur.    Prof.  Bourguin.      [Continued,  but  not 
yet  ended.] 

Le  Commerce  International  et  la  Monnaie  Nationals     D'Oloscoaga, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Assumption,  Paraguay. 

In  defiance  of  classical  economics,  the  writer  maintains  that 
exchange  does  not  always  imply  a  gain  for  both  the  contracting  parties, 
that  exports  and  imports  do  not  necessarily  balance  each  other,  and 
other  highly  protectionist  doctrines. 


June. 

Les  origines  de  la  protection  ouvriere  en  France.  V.  Mataja.  Les 
transformations  de  Videe  socialiste.  E.  Villey.  La  situation  mone- 
taire.  Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell.  [The  '  free  sale  of  ingots,'  at  a  certain 
rate  between  gold  and  silver  fixed  by  international  convention,  in 
exchange  for  the  legal-tender  money  of  each  nation,  is  advocated 
as  simple,  automatic,  and  elastic.  The  objections  made  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  others  are  answered.]  De  la  mesure  de  la 
valeur  (continued).    Bourguin. 
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July.  1895. 

Ohicatjo  de  1894.  E.  Bemis.  De  la  mesure  de  la  valeur. 
N.  [A  general  exposition,  still  continued,  in  the  cours 
Bimetallism  is  discussed.] 


August-September. 

"■uvelle  hi  Amjlaite  sur  lea  fahriquts.    Beatbice  Webb.     [The 

s  of  the  last  factory  act  are  recounted  approvingly ;  except 

..  Webb  advocates  the  total  abolition  ot  overtime.]      Lta 

!e  la  liroteclion  ovvridre  en  France  (continued).   V.  Mataja. 

-  ,.  e  d'iital  m  Europe  deptiis  die  ans.     E.  de 

^^luni-.     De  Hi „re  de  la  valetir.     Bourguin.     [The  discus- 

on  of  Bituetallisin  is  continued.] 


Journal  des  Economistes  (Paris). 
June,  1893. 

"HMM  de  I'Histoire  (euite),  G.  de  Molinabi.    De  la  soci4t6  moderne, 

'is  une  publicaiioti  rieente  de  M.  Climenceau,  F.  Lam^-Fi^ubv. 

-jetnent  scientifiqiie  et  indvilriet,  Daniel  Bellet.     Iferue  tie 

'imie  dei  sciences  tnorales  et  poUtiqims,  J.  Lefobt.     Mouve- 

ie  la  population  en  divers  pays,  G.  Fk.^n^ois.     L'tnten-ention 

de  I'Elat.    Souvenirs  de  tante  Claire,  Fb^di^eig  Passy.     La  Cotir 

malgache.  Dr.  Meynebs  d'Estbey. 


July- 

Au  pays  des  dollars,  G.  N.  Tbicoche.  L'SgaWi,  Ladislab  Domanski. 
Mouvement  colonial.  Dr.  Meynehs  d'Estbey.  Bexue  des  princi- 
pales  publications  iconomiques  de  I'dlravger,  Maurice  Block.  Le 
procds  de  '  la  Ginirale  '  et  de  '  la  Mutual  Life.'  Eugene  Eochetin", 
Le  septiime  congrds  de  cridit  populaire,  G.  Fbakijois.  Les  mines 
de  Witwatersrand.    L'eckange,  Frederic  Passv. 


August. 

L'iconomie  de  i'hiatoire,  G.  de  Moi-iKAjti.  Aupays  des  dollars  (suite  et 
fin),  G,  N.  Tbicoche.  Mouvevient  agricole,  G.  Fouquet,  Hevttf 
des  principales  ptiblications  iconomiques  en  langne  fianiaise,  M, 
BoulEL.  Bakounine,  d'apres  vne  publication  fragmentaire  de 
ses  ceuvres,  F.  Lau^  Fleurv.  Le  Canada  sous  le  regime  de  la 
protection. 
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Jahrbitcher  fur  Nationalokonomie  (Jena). 

May,  1895. 

Der  detitsche  Getreideliandel,  Kurt  Wbidenfeld.  Massregeln  zum 
Schutze  der  Edelmetallreserve,  B^la  Foldes.  Die  wirtschaftliche 
Entwickelung  des  Alterkims,     E.  Meyer. 


June. 

Die  geschichtliche  Entwickelung  des  Mnnz-systeins.  Karl  Helferich. 
Ueber  Parallelwdhrung  und  Sortengeld,  [Some  varieties  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  calls  *  unrated  bimetallism  '  are  discussed.]  Zicr  Ent- 
stehung  der  Bittergiiter,    G.  V.  Below. 

July. 

Die  Berufskrankheiten  der  Buchdrucker,  Geo.  Heimann.  [The  causes 
of  the  exceptional  mortality  of  compositors  in  Berlin  are  found  in 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation.]     Das  Weinmrische  Grund- 

bitch.      Dr.  BURKHARDT. 


August. 

.  .  .  Geschichte  uiid  Natter  des  altesten  Cambium,  A.  Schaube. 
Goldwdhrung  und  Papierumlanf,  Theodor  Hertzka.  [A  pro- 
posal to  secure  '  gold  valuation  with  paper  currency '  by  means  of 
notes  based  on  bullion.]  Das  schlesische  Dreidung,  P.  Frauen- 
STADT.  [A  stiff  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  property.] 
In  the  Miscellanies  there  is  a  comparison  between  the  prices  of 
1894  and  those  of  preceding  years,  based  on  the  Hamburg 
statistics ;  showing  a  decline  in  1894. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  Volkswirtschaft,  etc.  [edited  by  Professor  Bohm- 
Bawerk],  contains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian 
Economic  Society :  with  several  papers  mostly  relating  to  labour. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti. 

June,  1895. 

Stdlo  sviluppo  storico  delle  fornie  di  rimunerazione.  E.  Broglio 
d'Aiano.  La  banca  di  stato  delta  confederazione  svizzera,  S. 
Raweiz  de  Baranowski.  La  Bussia  econoviica  e  V  avveniniento  al 
trono  di  Nicold  11,  Saint- Agne.  L*agricoltura  e  i  debiti  ipotecari 
ncgli  Stati  Uniti  d* America.    E.  Rossi. 
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July,  1895. 

Protezionismo  e  sgovenw.  E.  Giretti,  [A  reply  to  Professor 
Benini's  article  in  the  Criornale.]  SulV  efficacia  d*uno  stratagemma 
doganale  e  sulla  causa  del  protezionismo,  F.  Colletti.  [The  con- 
troversy with  Professor  Benini  provoked  by  the  writer  in  the 
Biforma  Sociale  (vol.  ii.  fasc.  24)  is  here  continued.]  II  lavoro  e  le 
malattie  nervose.    L.  Cognetti  de  Mabtiis. 

August. 

I  partiti  politici  alle  elezioni  generali  del  1895.  O.  Focabdl  II  pro- 
blema  della  popolazione  negli  scritti  di  Francesco  Ferrara.  F. 
Vergilii. 


In  De  Economist  for  July  and  August,  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson  investi- 
gates the  causes,  largely  economic,  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Sicily. 


NEW  BOOKS  (1895,  unless  specially  dated). 

Bastable  (C.  F.,  Prof.).  Public  Finance.  London :  Macmillan  and 
Co.     Pp.  716.     2nd  edition. 

Co-operative  Labour  on  the  Land.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     2s.  6d. 

Drage  (Geoffrey).  The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor.  Edinburgh  : 
A.  and  C.  Black.     65. 

Ghosh  (Professor  A.  S.).  What  is  Bimetallism?  or,  How  to 
Restore  England's  Loss  of  £5,000,000,000.  Paper,  2d,  Calcutta: 
Patrick  Press,  23,  Convent  Road. 

Monometallism  Unmasked.  By  a  Senior  Optime.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson. 

National  Liberal  Club.  Political  Economy  Circle  Transactions, 
Vol.  ii.   London :  P.  S.  King.     Pp.  211. 

[A  collection  of  addresses  of  various  scope  and  worth.  There  may  be  noticed 
The  Economic  Effects  of  ati  Eight  Hours  Day  for  Coal  Miners,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Munro  : 
worthy  of  his  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  a  former  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal;  &ud  The  Monetary  Situation,  by  Professor  Foxwell,  a  particularly  lucid 
advocacy  of  Bimetallism  in  which  the  challenge  Wanted  a  Ratio  is  met.  M.  Yves 
Guyot  discusses  the  Distribution  of  Real  Property  in  France,  showing  that  more 
than  eight  Frenchmen  out  of  ten  have  some  share  in  immovable  property.  Mr. 
H.  M.  llyndman's  paper  has  an  amusing  title  :  The  final  futility  of  final  utility.] 

NiTTi  (F.  S.,  Prof.).  Catholic  Socialism.  Translated  by  Mary 
Mackintosh  from  the  Second  Italian  edition,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  David  G.  Ritchie.     London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  Pp.  432. 

Norman  (John  Henry).  The  Science  of  Money,  &c.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.     Paper. 
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Prothero  (Michael).  Political  Economy.  London :  Geo.  Bell 
and  Sons.     Pp.  266. 

Schulze-Gaevernitz  (Dr.  G.  von).  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent ;  a  Study  in  the  Field  of  the  Cotton  Industry. 
Translated  by  Oscar  S.  Hall.     London  :  Simpkin  Marshall.     5s. 

Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1895.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     lO*.  6^. 

Stock  Exchange  Values  :  a  Decade  of  Finance,  1885  to  1895. 
Introduction  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss.  Charts  and  tables  by  Frederick  C. 
Mathieson  and  Sons.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson.     15s. 

Wolff  (Henry  W.).  A  People's  Bank  Manual.  London :  P.  S. 
King  and  Son. 

ZoRN  (John  C).  Theory  of  Bimetallism.  London:  Effingham 
Wilson. 


Andrews  (E.  B.).  Wealth  and  Moral  Law.  Hartford  Sem.  Press. 
12mo,  pp.  136.     $1. 

CoHN  (G.,  Prof.).  The  Science  of  Finance.  [Trans,  by  T.  B. 
Veblen.]     Chicago  :  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.     8vo,  pp.  812.    $3.50. 

CuMMiNGS  (John).  Poor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
New  York :  American  Economic  Association.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Pp.   135. 

Dana  (R.  H.).  Double  Taxation  in  Massachusetts.  Boston :  Dam- 
rell  and  Upham.     8vo,  pp.  110. 

Fonda  (Arthur  L.).  Honest  Money.  New  York:  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

[An  expansion  of  a  magazine  article.  Described  by  the  author  as  '  an  attempt 
to  analyse  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  money.'  The  scheme  apparently  consists 
of  a  system  of  inconverlible  paper,  the  issues  of  which  are  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  indications  of  a  tabular  standard  with  a  view  of  securing  perfect  stability.] 

FooTE  (A.  R).  A  Sound  Currency  and  Banking  System  :  How  it 
may  be  secured.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  12mo,  pp.  116. 
75  cents. 

Harvey  (W.  H.).  Coin's  Financial  School.  Chicago:  Coin  Pub. 
Co.     12mo,  pp.  300.     $1. 

HowARTH  (W.J.  Oar  Leading  Banks.  Vol.  i.,  Joint  Stock  Banks. 
London  :  Howarth.     8vo,  pp.  86.     2s. 

MuN  (T.).  England's  Treasure  by  Forraign  Trade.  1664.  [Eco- 
nomic Classics,  ed.  by  W.  J.  Ashley.]  London  and  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan.    12mo,  pp.  119.     75  cents. 

Stephens  (W.  W.,  ed.).  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Turgot.  London : 
Longmans.     Bvo,  pp.  342. 

Yeiser  (J.).  Labor  as  Money.  Boston  :  Arena  Pub.  Co.  16mo, 
pp.  213.     $1.25. 
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Allard    (Alphonse).        La    Question    Mon^taire.       Paris:    6t5l- 

laimiin  and  Co.     1895.     Pp.   45. 

[A  looture  in  iavour  of  Bimetallism  delivered  before  the  Cooaetvativo  Associatioa 
of  Belginra.] 

L' Association  Protest  ante  pour  I'Etude  pi-atique  des  Questions 
Sociales.  Travaux  du  Cougres  de  Moutaubau.  Sixieme  Assemblee 
GenSrale.  [Referred  to  by  Prof.  Gide  above,  p.  460]  Paris:  FJscli- 
baciier. 

Boutah(G.).  B4siim6de  la  Question  Mon^taire  et  Konveaa  Projet 
de   Motinaie  Internationale.    Paris :    Guill&umiu    and  Co.  Pp.  76. 


[The  difficulties  of  the  pceaent  monetary  sitnatioD  admit  of  no  radical  solution, 
and  only  palliatives  can  be  used,  espuoially  on  the  domain  of  foreign  exchanges. 
Such  a  palliative  might  be  found  in  the  paper  currency  of  an  international  and 
neutralized  bank,  guamnCeed  bj  a  deposit  of  gold  to  be  provided  by  the  contracting 

Brants  (Victor,  Professeur  i^  l'Universit6  Catholique  de  Louvain). 
Les  Theories  Economiques  au  XIII"  et  XIV"  Sifiele.     Louvain. 

Clemenceau  (G.).      La  Melee  Sooiale.     Paris  :     Cliarpentier. 

Frasoois  (Gustave).     Manuel  de  la  Banque.     Paris:  Guillauiuin 
and  Co.  'Pp.  212. 
[A  procticBi  haadbaok.] 

GiBON  (M,  A.).  Lea  Conseils  d'Usine.  Paris  :  Guillaumin  and 
Co.     Pp.  42. 

[X  Defence  of  Pcrmaneut  Boards,  comprising  both  employers  and  wotkmea,  on 
the  model  of  Baacoup  and  Mariemont  in  Belgium,] 

GuYOT  (Yves),  Ex-Miniater  of  Public  Works  in  France.  The  State 
Control  of  Labour.  An  address  delivered  at  Antwerp,  July  21,  1894. 
London  :  Offices  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  7. 
Victoria -street,  S.W.     Id. 

Baffalovich  (Arthur).  Le  March^  Financier  en  1894-1895, 
Paris :  Guillaumin  and  Co.     Pp.  xxxiii.  and  610. 


RocHAiD  (le  Comtb),  Le  Libre  ^change  MoaStaire ;  Bribes 
economiquea.     Paris  :  Guillaumin  and  Co.     Pp.  206. 

[Reprints  from  various  Parisian  papers  in  favour  of  protection  and  of  the  mone- 
tary policy  of  the  French  GrovemnieDt.J 

ScHRAUT  (M.  VON).  La  Question  Mon^taire.  Paris :  Guillaumin 
and  Co.     Pp.  57. 

[A  traaaUtioQ  from  the  German.] 

Stourm  (E.).  Bibliographie  Historique  des  Finances  de  la  France 
au  XVIII"  Sifele.     Paris  :  Guillaumin.   (Eeviewed  above,  p.  410.) 

TixiER-AuBERQiER.  Considerations sur  la  Crise  Agrlcole.  Paris: 
Guillaumin  and  Co.     Pp.  107. 

The  author,  himself  an  agriculturist  in  Auvergne,  writes  in  defence  of  the 
Sijndicala  AgricoUa,  and  of  the  reforiu  of  the  methods  o(  cultivation  in  bli  province. 
He  cautions  hia  agriculturist  friends  aud  neighbours  against  ovei-confideuoe  in  the 
results  of  extreme  protection.] 
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ZoLLA  (Daniel).     Les  Questions   Agricoles  d'hier  et  aujourd*hui. 
Deuxieme  Serie.     Paris  :  Alcan. 


Berghoff-Ising.  Die  sozialistische  Arbeiterbewegung  in  der 
Schweiz.     Leipzig. 

[The  author,  lecturer  for  several  years  at  the  University  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
gives  a  history  of  the  socialistic  movement  of  working  men  in  Switzerland  from  its 
baginning  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.] 

FiCK  (Ludwig).  Die  bauerliche  Erbfolge  im  rechtsrheinischen 
Bayern.  Nach  amtlichen  Quellen  dargestellt.  (Miinchener  Volkswirt- 
schaftliche  Studien.     Achtes  Stiick).    Miinchen. 

[The  question  of  the  law  of  inheritance  of  peasant  property  is  treated  here  with 
respect  to  the  actual  customs  and  wants  of  peasant  proprietors  of  Bavaria,  as  shown 
by  a  recent  inquiry  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  The  parts  of  Bavaria  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  are  left  out  on  account  of  the  different  law  in  force  there.] 

Grunberg  (Kajil).  Die  Bauernbefreiung.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
and  Humblot.     1894.     2  vols. 

Jacob  (Oscar).  Die  Wiirtembergischen  Staatseisenbahnen  in  his- 
torisch  statistischer  Darstellung.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Eisenbahnwesens.     Tiibingen. 

[For  th3  first  time  we  have  here  an  economic  history  of  the  State  Railway  system 
of  Wiirtemberg,  which  from  its  origin  was  a  purely  State  Railway  system,  down  to  the 
present  moment.] 

Leser  (Emanuel).  William  Stafford's  Drei  Gesprache  iiber  die  in 
der  Bevolkerung  verbreiteten  Klagen,  herausgegeben  von  E.  Leser. 
Leipzig. 

[Th3  well-known  tract  (erroneously)  attributed  to  **  William  Stskfford  "  is  here 
translated  into  German,  with  an  introduction  and  historical  notes  from  the  pen 
of  E.  Leser,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  who 
has  already  made  several  valuable  contributions  to  science  in  the  special  domain 
of  English  political  economy  and  history.] 

ScHAFFLE  (Albert).     Die  Steuern.     Allgemeiner  Theil. 

[The  well-known  economist  begins  a  new  treatise  on  taxation,  the  first  volume 
now  published  containing  the  general  theory  of  taxation ;  another  volume  which 
is  shortly  to  be  published  will  contain  the  special  parts  of  the  subject.  Schaffle 
fifteen  years  ago  published  (1880)  Grundsdtze  der  Steuerpolitik.  The  present  work 
forms  part  of  Kuno  Frankenstein's  Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,'] 

Verein  fQr  Socialpolitik,  Schriften,  vols.  Ixii.,  Ixiii.,  Ixiv. 
Leipzig.  1895.  XJntersuchungen  iiber  die  Lage  des  Handwerks  in 
Deutschland. 

[The  first  three  volumes  have  appeared  and  four  to  six  volumes  more  are  to  be 
expected,  prepared  by  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik,  to  explain  the  state  of  Handwerk 
in  Gennany  and  Austria  in  relation  to  the  competition  of  the  larger  scale  of 
manufactures.  Th3  different  kinds  of  trades  (some  70-80  trades)  and  the  different 
parts  of  Germany  have  been  separately  treated.] 

Wiebe  (Georg).  Zur  Geschichte  der  Preisrevolution  im  XVI.  und 
XVII.  Jahrhundert.     Leipzig. 

[The  facts  and  the  causes  of  the  great  revolution  of  prices  after  the  discovery  of 
America  are  here  collected  and  criticised  in  connection  with  the  several  writings  of 
recent  times  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  history  of  prices.] 

CossA  (EjkiiLio).  II  metodo  degli  economisti  classici  nelle  sue 
relazioni  c^l  progresso  della  scienza  economica.     Bologna  :  Treves. 
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uiLio).     II  principio   di  popolazione  di  T.  B.  Malthua^' 

»  'Achille).  Problemi  social!  contemporanei,  Lezioui  pub- 
te  nell'Oiiiversitfi  di  Padova,  Gennaio-Maggio,  1894,  Milan: 
irowioz.     1894. 

'  opular  lectures  on  Lilierty,  Property,  Socialism,  and  other  subjecU 
and  of  ecomomics,  caacerning  which  the  opinions  of  Professoc 
1  Bttention.  Good  spectmeii!!  of  his  style  nre  the  encamiiim  of  Slarx 
a  '  SocisJism,'  and  the  satire  on  the  Inheritora  of  property  in  the 
ia!  DKwiniam.'] 

HTiNi  (Giovanni).      II  Risparmio  nella  economia  pura, 
ine    del    Dr.     Carl    Menger.      Milan:    Ulrioo    Hoepli. 

"iNO   (Camillo).     Storia   della   circotazione  bancaria  in    Italia 
J  al  1894.     Turin  :  Fratelli  Bocca.     Pp.  140. 
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THE  PKOBABILITY  OF  A  CESSATION  OF  THE 
GKOWTH  OF  POPULATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES   DUKING  THE   NEXT   CENTUKY^ 

It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  utter  warnings  against  prophecy  than 
to  abstain  from  it.  The  most  hardened  scoffer  at  the  weather 
forecasts  has  to  decide  every  day  whether  he  will  take  out  an 
umbrella  or  not.  Not  a  single  investment  can  be  made  without 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  probability  of  future  events  which  can 
be  foretold  with  so  little  certainty  that  even  the  old  lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street  has  been  known,  and  that  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  err  most  egregiously  as  to  the  immediate  future  of 
the  price  of  consols. 

Many  things  about  which  we  are  habitually  obliged  to  form 
estimates  are  of  a  much  more  speculative  character  than  the 
growth  of  population,  and  the  estimates  which  we  do  form  about 
them  in  many  cases  actually  depend  on  our  estimate  of  the 
probable  growth  of  population.  There  is  not  a  builder  nor  a 
town  council  in  the  country  that  is  not  obliged  to  prophesy  every 
month  what  the  growth  of  population  in  a  particular  district  is 
likely  to  be,  and  it  was  the  speculations  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Commission  as  to  the  population  of  London  in  1931  that  inspired 
me  to  make  this  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  abstain  altogether  from 
estimating  the  future  growth  of  population,  but  whether  we  shall 
be  content  with  estimates  which  have  been  formed  without 
adequate  consideration  of  all  the  data  available,  and  can  be  shown 
to  be  founded  on  a  wrong  principle. 

The  generally  accepted  principle  is  that  of  *  as  the  increase 

1  This  article  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  Section  F  of  the 
British  Association  at  Ipswich. 
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has  been  in  the  past  so  it  will  be  in  the  future/     This  is  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  interpretation.     All  we  really  know 
of  the  increase  in  the  past  is  contained  in  the  totals  obtained 
by  the   censuses.      A  schoolboy   whose  arithmetic  is  described 
as    *v.    G.'    would    probably    boldly    disregard    all    the    inter- 
mediate  censuses   and   divide   the    total  increase  of  20,109,989 
between   1801    and    1891    by  ninety  years.      The  quotient    of 
223,444  he  would  call  *  the  average   annual   increase,'  and   say 
that  in  order  to  get  the  probable  increase   of  population    in    a 
certain  number  of  years  after  1891  you  must  simply  multiplj'^ 
223,444  by  that  number  of  years.    If  you  ask  him  *  why  ? '   he 
will  be  rather  puzzled,  and  will  probably  take  refuge  in  analogy. 
He  may  tell  you,  possibly,  that  if  he  sees  a  cyclist  going  by  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour  he  rather  expects  him  to  do  about   twelve 
miles  in  the  next  hour.     But  when  you  ask  him  whether  he  would 
expect  a  man  whom  he  saw  going  at  thirty  miles  an  hour   to 
arrive  at  the  thirtieth  milestone  in  an  hour  he  would  answer  in 
the  negative,  because  *  it  isn't  all  down-hill,'  or  because  '  no  one 
has  ever  done  thirty  in  the  hour,'  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  only  expects  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
gress to  be  made  in  the  future  as  in  the  present  if  the  present 
pace  is  what  he  looks  upon  as  a  pace  likely  to  be  maintained. 

A  person  with  a  slight  smattering  of  statistics  will  probabl}^ 
say  that  the  schoolboy's  method  is  quite  wrong,  and   that    in 
arguing  from  the  past  to  the  future,  you  ought  to  consider  not 
the  number  which  has  been   added  to  the  population,  but  the 
factor  by  which  the  population  has  been  multiplied.     You  ought 
to  consider  not  the  absolute  amount,  but  the  rate  of  the  increase. 
But  which  rate  ?     For  there  is  a  different  rate  in  every  one  of  the 
nine  decades.    Are  we  to  take  the  rate  from  1801  to  1891,  disregard- 
ing the  intermediate  censuses,  or  are  we  to  somehow  deduce  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  an  average  rate  from  the  nine  different 
rates  ?   The  Metropolitan  Water  Commission  groped  for  an  answer 
to  this  question  and  found  none.     A  very  able  mathematician  to 
whom  I  gave  the  figures  of  the  ten  censuses  tells  me  that  they  are 
so  irregular  that  no  law  of  increase  of  the  smallest  value  can  be 
deduced  from  them.     The  Kegistrar-General's  method  in  forming 
what  are  called  the  '  ollicial  estimates  '   cuts  the  knot   by   dis- 
regarding all  the  decades  except  the  last.     The  only  conceivable 
argument  in  favour  of   this   course    is    the    allegation    that    the 
immediate    past    being    nearer   the  future    than    the    long    past, 
affords  a  better    basis    for    estimating    future    probability.       By 
itsc4f  this  would  justify  the  reductio  ad  cibsurdufHy  '  if  the  last  ten 
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years  are  better  than  the  last  ninety,  the  last  year  must  be  better 
than  the  last  ten,'  but  *  temporary  fluctuations  *  have  of  course  to 
be  considered,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  asserted  that  ten  years  is 
sufficient,  while  twenty  years  is  more  than  sufficient,  to  give  an 
average  unaffected  by  such  fluctuations. 

Which  rate  of  multiplication  be  taken,  however,  does  not  very 
much  matter,  since  any  rate  that  can  possibly  be  deduced  from 
the  census  figures  gives  ridiculous  results.  Carried  back  into  the 
past  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  equal  to  tfiat 
which  prevailed  in  the  decade  1881  to  1891  necessitates  the 
supposition  that  in  a.d.  525  there  were  scarcely  two  persons  in 
England,  and  carried  forward  into  the  future  it  gives  a  population 
of  a  thousand  milUons  in  less  than  300  years.  After  350  years 
more  there  would  be  only  just  room  for  the  people  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground.  Yet  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  decade  1881 — 90  is 
the  lowest  of  the  nine. 

These  periods,  it  may  be  urged,  are  long.  But  applied  to 
short  periods  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  equal 
to  that  shown  by  the  last  decade  leads  to  just  as  absurd  results 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  long  periods.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Kegistrar-General,  whose  annual  reports  reveal  no  acquaintance 
with  the  very  accurate  statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration 
now  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ignores  his  own  figures 
of  births  and  deaths,  on  the  ground  that  in  estimating  a  popula- 
tion immigration  and  emigration  cannot  be  disregarded.  The 
official  estimates  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
following  ten  years  which  he  forms  after  each  census  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  shown  by  it  will  continue,  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  each  of  his  annual  reports  till  the  next  census, 
and  would,  we  must  suppose,  be  allowed  to  stand  if  a  plague  swept 
away  half  the  people.  When  the  next  census  is  taken  they  are,  of 
course,  found  to  be  wrong.  [At  the  last  census  the  error  amounted 
to  701,843  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  while  Dr.  Longstaff  had  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  estimated  the  population  within 
10,251.^]  They  are  then  corrected  on  the  assumption  that 
throughout  the  decade  population  annually  increased  at  the  rate 
observed  during  the  whole  decade.  Now  whenever  the  rate  of 
increase  in  a  decade  is  less  than  in  the  preceding  decade,  these 
*  corrected '  figures,  on  which  the  *  corrected '  birth,  marriage, 
and  death-rates  are  calculated,  present  a  very  odd  and  most 
unnatural  series  of  increases.  Thus  they  represent  the  increase 
for  1871-2  to  have  been  307,901,  and  make  the  annual  increase 

1  Economic  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  382. 
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grow  gradnally  tiU  in  1679-80  it  amounted  to  342,799.  Then 
comes  the  censas  yBar,  which  stands  by  itself,  as  three-quarters 
of  it  lie  in  one  decade  and  the  other  qaarter  in  another ;  it  is 
allotted  an  increase  of  331,854.  After  this  the  new  period  begins 
in  t^ariiest  with  an  increase  of  only  288,800  in  1881-2  ;  and  the 
rising  process  starts  Rgain  and  continues  till  the  increase  of  1890-1 
amoonts  to  318,912.  In  short,  the  increase  grows  steadily  till  it 
reaches  the  census  of  1861,  then  it  comes  down  with  a  crash  only 
to  begin  inunediateljtonse  again.'  It  must  alwayafaappen  under 
I  this  system  that  the  addition  to  the  population  in  the  last  half  of 
-a  decade  is  greater  thui  the  addition  in  the  first  half,  even  when 
&e  addition  in  each  decade  is  less  than  the  addition  in  the 
preceding  decade.  The  truth  is  that  every  estimate  of  popula- 
tim,  pafli,  present,  and  to  come,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a 
connderation  of  the  factors  on  which  the  growth  or  dedine  <rf 
population  is  de{>uident — ^births,  deaths,  immigiation,  and  emigra- 
tiott.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths,  and  of  immigraata  and 
emigrants,  is  now  so  well  known,  that  if  two  goTemment  depart- 
ments, the  Board  of  Trade  uid  the  G^eneral  B^istzy  Office, 
would  only  recognise  each  other's  existence,  the  popoIaticHi  at 
the  pres^it  time,  or  at  any  point  in  recent  years,  could  be  given 
within  ten  thousand  of  the  actual  number.* 

In  estimating  fatnre  population  the  most  important  data 
we  -have  to  rely  upon  are  the  ages  of  the  people  as  taken  at 
recent  censuses.  These  are  shown  measured  down  from  the 
top  on  the  first  five  perpendicular  lines  of  the  diagram  oppo- 
site. The  lines  sloping  downwards  from  left  to  right  divide 
the  total  population  according  to  each  ten  years  of  age  from 
eighty  downwards,  so  that  the  top  layer  of  persons  includes  all 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  the  next  all  between  seventy  and  eighty, 

'  See  the  last  column  in  Table  I.  at  the  end  o(  thi'^  article,  where  the  official 
iacroase  ia  compared  with  the  exceas  of  births  over  deaths.  The  ofScial  increase  il 
calculated  from  the  middle  ol  one  year  to  the  middle  o(  the  neil.  and  ia  thetefore 
printed  halfway  between  aaoh  pair  of  calendar  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
each  year  from  1863  to  1866,  and  also  in  1870,  1875,  and  1890  the  official  inoreaaa  ia 
actnally  greater  than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths— so  that,  il  we  accepted  it,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  in  those  years  immigrants  exceeded  emigrants. 

'  The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  of  migration  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole,  BO  that  the  dietributioii  of  migration  hetneen  England,  Scotland,  and  Iretaod 
would  have  to  be  allowed  for.  But  the  Irish  Registrar- General  already  give*  i«a 
estimates  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  adjustment  has  only  to  be 
made  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  fact  that  tbe  Irish  Regiatrar-Qeneral 
gives  real  estimates,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  Registrar- Generals  only  'offloU  ■ 
«atLinates  (t.«.  estimates  based  on  a  hypothesis  absolutely  known  to  be  wrong),  hag  s 
singular  eflcct  on  the  published  estimotes  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  these  are  made  up  by  adding  the  '  official '  estimate  for  Great  Britain  to  the  true 
estimate  for  Ireland. 
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Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1851-1951. 
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the  next  all  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
children  under  ten.     Now  as  the  number  of  immigrants  at  any   > 
particular   decade    of    age  is  probably  always  exceeded   by  the 
number  of  emigrants  of  that  age,  the  people  who  are  between  ten   i 
and  twenty  at  one  censua  are  (with  the  exception  that  some  immi-   I 
grants  are  substituted  for  some  emigi-aiits)the  survivors  iiiEngland  | 
of  those  who  were  under  ten  at  the  preceding  census,  and  similarly  | 
with   each  ten  years  of   age.     So  if  we  call  the  persons  bom 
between  one  census  and  the  next  a  generation,  the  lines  sloping   ' 
upwards  from  left  to  right  divide  each  generation  from  the  next, 
and  show  how  each  generation  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  till   ■ 
it  finally  becomes  extinct  on  the  death  of  some  centenarian. 

Now,  provided  that  the  rate  of  mortality  and  loss  by  migration 
remain  the  same  at  each  age  period,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  with 
absolute  acciuracy  from  the  observed  decrease  of  a  generation 
between  any  two  censuseE,  how  much  the  next  generation  will 
decrease  when  it  arrives  at  the  same  age.  For  example,  if  it  be 
known  that  everyone  over  100  in  1B81  died  before  1891,  it  may 
be  confidently  assumed  that  everyone-  over  100  in  1S91  will  die 
before  1901.  If  it  be  known  that  the  people  between  fifty  and 
sixty  in  1881  lost  about  27  per  cent,  of  their  numbers  before 
1891,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  between 
fifty  and  sixty  in  1891  will  lose  the  same  proportion  between  1891 
and  1901.  Nothing  is  requisite  to  get  the  total  population  over 
ten  at  the  next  census  except  to  work  out  by  proportion  sums 
the  population  in  each  ten  years  of  age  and  add  up  the  results. 

Before,  however,  we  can  apply  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  rate  ot 
mortality  and  loss  by  migration  will  not  change.  As  to  the  future 
of  mortality  and  loss  by  migration  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion,  but  no  one  can  expect  to  prove  anything.  We  may 
therefore  fairly  treat  it  as  an  even  chance  whether  the  rate  of  loss 
is  likely  to  increase  or  diminish.  In  the  past  a  decrease  of  the 
rate  of  loss  by  mortahty  has  been  counteracted  by  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  loss  by  migration,  bo  that  estimates  in  which  this 
method  has  been  used  have  been  surprisingly  accurate.  The 
compilers  of  the  census  returns  of  1861  pubhshed  one  of  these 
estimates  in  1863,  according  to  which  the  population  over 
twenty  in  1881  should  have  been  14,167,745.  When  the  censns 
of  1881  was  taken  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  recorded  number 
was  13,958,616,  the  error  being  only  fifteen  per  thousand.  In 
1871,  the  method  was  again  applied  to  predict  the  IHHl  population, 
and  the  number  over  ten  in  1881  was  estimated  at  19,365,188.    The 
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recorded  number  was  19,306,179,  so  that  the  error  was  only  just  over 
three  per  thousand.  The  last  two  censuses  have  been,  in  many 
respects,  far  inferior  to  their  predecessors,  and  no  similar  calcula- 
tions appear  in  them.  If,  however,  one  had  been  inserted, 
the  population  over  ten  in  1891  would  have  been  predicted  at 
22,129,736,  and  it  was  actually  22,053,857.  The  difference  here  is 
slightly  greater  than  in  1881,  but  it  is  less  than  3 J  per  thousand, 
and  would  not  amount  to  the  thickness  of  a  line  in  the  diagram. 
I  have  worked  this  estimate  out  by  quinquenniums  of  age  instead 
of  by  vicenniads  and  decades  like  those  of  1861  and  1871,  and  its 
accuracy  all  the  way  down  is  astonishing.  Only  in  two  quinquen- 
niums does  the  error  amount  to  4  per  cent.,  and  both  of  these  are 
among  the  ages  over  eighty-five,  where  the  numbers  are  too  small 
to  give  a  very  sound  statistical  basis. ^ 

In  the  diagram  I  have  extended  the  lines  dividing  the  popu- 
lation by  ages  so  as  to  show  how  many  people  in  each  decade  of 
life  over  ten  there  will  be  in  1901,  how  many  in  each  decade  over 
twenty  there  will  be  in  1911,  and  so  on  to  1951,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  and  loss  by  migration  at  each  age  will 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  decade  1881-91 .  What  will  be  the 
length  of  the  line  indicating  the  total  population  in  1901  and  the 
following  years  now  depends  solely  on  the  length  added  below  for 
the  new  generations  born  after  1891,  and,  given  the  same  as- 
sumption of  no  change  in  mortality  and  loss  by  migration,  the 
size  of  each  of  these  generations  at  each  date  depends  on  the 
number  of  births.  If  we  decide  how  many  will  be  bom  in 
each  future  decade  we  can  add  one  generation  after  another 
with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  what  is  the  probable  number  of 
births  ?  Here  we  border  on  considerations  of  a  more  speculative 
character,  but  we  have  still  something  statistical  to  rely  upon. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  custom  to  calculate  birth-rates  as  a  rate 
per  thousand  on  the  whole  population  makes  it  natural  to  say 
that  the  number  of  births  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
population,  so  that  if  the  population  increases  rapidly  the  births 
will  increase  rapidly.  The  continuous  lines  of  the  diagram  show 
that  the  population  over  certain  ages  will  increase  rapidly  for 
many  decades,  so  that  we  might  consequently  expect  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  births.     But  of  course,  as  a  matter 

^  See  Table  II.  at  the  end  of  this  article,  first  five  columns.  The  sixth  colximn 
gives  an  estimate  constructed  by  the  same  method  for  1901.  The  last  column  is  a 
similar  estimate  for  1991,  with  the  additional  assumption  that  the  number  of  births 
in  each  decade  remains  the  same. 
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of  fact  the  iDcreaae  of  popnlatiou  over  aud  under  certain  agi 
has  obrionsly  no  tendency  to  increase  the  number   of   birtha,J 
The  number  of  old  women  and  children  may  be  doubled  withoatl 
making  it  the  least  more  likely  that  the  births  vnW  increase  nntil>  I 
tlae  children  have  grown  to  marriageable  age.     The  number  of  j 
births  is  more  likely  indeed  to  foe  somewhat  repressed,  since  the  old  I 
people  and  children  form  a  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  thosai 
in  the  prime  of  life.     It  is  couBeqnently  much  more  true  to  say  ' 
that  the  umnber  of  births  depends  in  the  first  place  upon   the 
Biualwjr  of  men  and  women  between  certain  ages.     For  practical 
purposes  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  are  sufficiently  near  tlie 
mark,  and  they  are  much  more  cnnvenient  tiian  the  ages  for  each 
sex  which  would  have  to  be  taken  if  perfect  accuracy  were  required. 
Now  from  1853  to  1876  the  number  of  births,  after  aUowin^  for 
some  deficiency  in  registration,  increased  rapidly  and  was  almost 
oniformly  just   about   12  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  persons 
between  twenty  and  forty.     From  1876  onwards  the  number  of 
births  has  been  almost  stationary,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  on  the 
persons  between  twenty  and  forty  has  conseqaently  been  rapidly 
declining.    In  ten  years  it  had  fallen  to  11  per  cent. ;  by  1890 
it  had  farther  fallen  to  10  per  cent. ;  in  1891  it  went  iq*  to  about 
10'4  per  cent. ;  in  the  next  two  years  it  was  10  per  cent. ;  in  1894 
it  descended  to  9*8  per  cent.^ 

Now  if  the  fatare  births  were  estimated  at  this  rate  on  the 
nnmber  of  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  we  should  have  no 
grounds  for  expecting  a  cessation  of  the  growth  of  population, 
though  the  growth  would  be  at  a  much  less  rate  than  heretofore. 
But  the  statistics  make  it  probable  that  the  birth-rate  on  persons 
between  twenty  and  forty  will  continue  to  fall.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  effect  of  the  births  having  been  nearly 
stationary  for  twenty  years  will  be  to  change  considerably  the 
age  distribution  of  the  group  of  people  between  twenty  and  forty. 
A  larger  proportion  of  them  will  be  at  the  higher  ages.  It  seems 
at  first  sight  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  persons  between  twenty 
and  forty  can  be  older  at  one  time  than  another,  but  it  is  really  quite 
simple.  The  persons  between  0  and  100  years  old  obviously  do  not 
average  fifty  years,  and  in  just  the  same  way  the  persons  between 
twenty  and  forty  do  not  average  thirty.  What  the  exact  average 
age  will  be  depends  chiefly  on  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
'  For  the  number  of  registered  birtlis  in  the  two  periods  1853-75,  and  1876-94, 
see  Table  I.  Tlie  number  of  persona  between  20  and  40  was  5,501,767  in  1851. 
6,009,977  in  18CI,  G,C86,685  in  1671,  7,663,080  in  1881,  and  8,803,930  in  1891.  The 
numbers  for  the  intermediate  years  can  be  estimated  nitli  sutlicient  accuracy  for 
the  present  purpose. 
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births  between  twenty  and  forty  years  before.  As  the  number  of 
persons  born  rose  rapidly  year  by  year  before  1876,  the  number  of 
persons  becoming  twenty  years  of  age  in  each  year  has  been 
rising  rapidly  and  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly  till  1896.  After  that 
it  will  still  continue  to  rise  because  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
juvenile  mortality,  but  the  rise  will  be  far  less  rapid.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  that  while  in  1891  30  per  cent,  of  the  twenty  to 
forty  group  were  under  twenty-five,  in  1911  not  more  than  27J 
per  cent,  will  be  so. 

This  increase  in  the  average  age  of  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  this  diminution  in 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  reaching  marriageable 
age  in  each  year,  must  tend  somewhat  to  reduce  the  birth-rate. 
How  much  effect  should  be  attributed  to  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  calculate  if  the  necessary  statistics  of  the  ages  of 
parents  were  forthcoming,  but  unfortunately  none  such  exist. 

If,  however,  we  take  into  account  not  only  the  diminution  to 
be  expected  from  this  cause,  but  also  the  diminution  to  be 
expected  from  the  working  of  the  enormously  strong  economic 
and  social  forces  which  have  brought  about  the  diminution  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  seems  a  very  moderate  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  the  rate  of  births  on  the  number  of  persons  between  twenty 
and  forty  may  fall  to  a  little  below  9  per  cent,  by  1901  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  8  per  cent,  by  1911.  This,  with  a  further 
slight  diminution  to  a  little  below  8  per  cent,  by  1921  is  all  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  births  stationary  at 
the  level  of  1881-90.  Adopting  then  this  hypothesis,  I  have 
continued  the  lines  of  the  diagram  so  as  to  show  what  the 
future  of  the  population  will  be  if  the  rate  of  mortality  and  loss 
by  migration  at  each  age,  and  also  the  absolute  number  of  births, 
remain  the  same  as  in  1881-90.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
of  population,  large  at  first,  becomes  less  and  less,  till  it  is  trifling 
in  1941-51.  It  would  continue,  but  always  growing  less  and  less, 
till  about  1995,  when  the  last  survivor  of  the  period  before  1891 
would  disappear,  and  the  population  would  then  stand  at  its 
maximum  of  37,376,000.^ 

I  have  no  desire  to  stake  my  reputation  as  a  prophet  on  the 
growth  of  population  following  exactly  the  line  shown  in  the 
diagram,  and  ceasing  to  increase  in  1991.-    I  am  only  prepared 

^  See  Table  II.  last  column. 

^  Since  the  sentence  above  was  in  type,  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1895  have  been  completed,  and  make  it  practically  certain 
that  the  number  of  births  in  the  present  year  will  considerably  exceed  the  highest 
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to  assert  coufidently  that  the  line  shown  is  a  much  more  probable  ' 
one  than  that  which  might  be  laid  down  by  the  '  official '  luethod,  i 
and  which  would  shoot  through  the  bottom  of  the  diagram 
between  1921-31  and  encircle  the  globe  before  the  diagram  was 
widened  very  many  yards.  Whether  the  cessation  of  the  growth 
of  population  is  reached,  as  I  personally  should  expect,  before 
1991,  or  afterwards,  it  must  he  reached  at  last,  and  if  it  is  reached 
without  any  violent  changes  in  mortality,  migration,  or  natality,  it 
will  necessarily  be  reached  by  a  curve  of  increase  closely  ap- 
proximating to  that  laid  down  in  the  diagram.  The  value  of  the 
diagram  lies  not  in  its  prediction  of  a  maximum  population  of 
thirty-seven  millions,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  how  a  cessation 
of  growth  may  be  reached  within  no  very  long  period  withont  any 
violent  or  unnatural  changes.  Its  lines  are  the  curves  of  a  wind- 
blown sandhill,  not  the  jagged  slopes  of  a  rock  or  the  equal  slope 
of  a  railway  embankment.  During  the  last  twenty  years  most 
of  us  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  any  considerable  change  in 
the  manners  and  customs  aud  practices  which  affect  natality,  and 
yet  it  only  requires  a  continuance  of  the  change  which  has  un- 
donbtedly  been  going  on  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which 
would  cause  the  possibility  of  a  decline  of  population,  instead  of 
the  possibility  of  over-population,  to  be  the  bugbear  of  alarmists. 
This  consideration  need  not  lead  us  to  the  indiscriminate  en- 
couragement of  natality  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pitt,  but 
it  may  well  serve  to  diminish  hostibty  to  measures  which  some- 
what lighten  the  burden  of  parentage  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
persons  who  are  likely  to  bring  up  children  such  as  will  really 
be,  in  the  old  phrase,  the  true  riches  of  the  state. 

Edwin  Cannan 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Births,  Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths,  and 
Official  Estimate  of  the  Increase  of  Population. 
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Table  II. — Population  at  the  several  Ages 
Beeorded  Numbers. 
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AGKICULTUEAL  PKOGEESS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

EEPUBLIC 

Thirty-five  years  ago  many  a  young  Englishman  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  as  a  Land  of  Goshen  in 
which  a  fortune  might  be  rapidly  made.  Not  a  few  emigrated 
to  that  country  ;  but  many  returned  after  a  short  stay  on  finding 
life  and  property  insecure  and  facilities  for  the  transport  and 
marketing  of  produce  scarcely  at  all  developed.  In  the .  outside 
*  camps  *  the  Indians  made  frequent  raids  upon  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  the  settlers  Wkd  to  defend  with  their  rifles,  often  having 
to  fight  for  their  lives  as  well  as  their  property.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  1880  that  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Aw^ay  from  the  vicinity 
of  towns  there  were  hardly  any  roads,  and  up  to  1861,  when  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  it  now  exists  was  formed  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Confederation  to  the  Eepublic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  only 
eighteen  miles  of  railway  had  been  opened  to  traffic.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  discouragements  to  tillage  husbandry 
w^ere  considerable,  and  they  were  enhanced,  as  far  as  English 
settlers  were  concerned,  by  difficulties  of  lan^^uage  and  labour. 
Stock-breeding  on  a  large  scale,  which  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  was  the  only  tempting  career  for  the  British 
agriculturist.  Therefore,  most  of  those  whose  means  were 
small  concluded  that  Argentina  was  not  the  country  for  them. 
If  the  progress  of  Argentine  agriculture  had  been  dependent 
upon  British  settlement,  it  would  not  now  be  a  subject  of 
world-wide  astonishment ;  while  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  have  always  shown  a  distaste  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
would  probably  have  failed  to  produce  enough  corn  for  home 
consumption. 

Yet  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  tillage  hus- 
bandry of  a  varied  character  are  considerable.  Out  of  a  total 
area  of  721),()00,000  acres,  it  is  estimated  '240,000,000  acres  are 
suitable  for  cultivation  ;  and  on  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
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area  cereals  could  be  grown,  though  of  course  the  profitable- 
ness of  producing  com  in  distant  tracts  of  country  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  cost  of  transport.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  cultivable  country  consists  of  a  level  and  treeless 
plain,  which  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  at  very  little 
expense.  Much  of  it  is  fertile  and  well  intersected  by  rivers, 
though  these  are  chiefly  shallow  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Kepublic  there  are  hardly  any 
waterways.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  liable  to  extreme 
changes,  except  in  the  north  and  north-west,  where  it  is 
tropical,  and  suitable  to  the  production  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  it  is  cold,  and  best  fitted  for  sheep 
husbandry.  Even  a  portion  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
liable  to  frosts  in  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  damage  to  crops 
is  not  infrequent.  Except  in  the  central  plain,  much  of  which 
is  too  arid  for  profitable  cultivation  without  irrigation,  the 
rainfall  is  usually  sufficient,  and  sometimes  excessive;  but 
drought  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  settled  districts  where 
cereals  are  grown,  and  occasionally  there  are  heavy  losses  of  live 
stock  in  the  pastoral  districts  from  this  cause.  Locusts  are 
sometimes  very  destructive* to  maize  and  other  crops,  but  rarely 
do  much  damage  to  wheat,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  ready  for 
harvest  at  the  period  of  the  season  when  they  commonly  appear. 

In  considering  the  past  progress  and  the  near  future  of 
agriculture  in  Argentina,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  regard  to  the 
great  proportion  of  the  country  in  which  the  disadvantages  at 
present  appear  to  outweigh  the  advantages,  because  there  is 
room  for  an  immense  extension  of  cultivation  without  touching 
those  portions  of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  corn  is  produced 
in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Kios,  and  Cordoba,  and,  according  to 
the  late  Mr.  Alois  Fliess,  only  about  three  per  cent,  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  respective  areas  of  these  provinces  was  under 
cultivation  in  1891.  Even  in  these  picked  areas,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat,  one  year  with  another,  appears  to  be  only  10  to 
11  bushels  an  acre,  or  less  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  corn 
is  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without  manure,  and 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation  is,  and  always 
has  been,  much  less  than  in  the  States  on  an  average,  partly 
because  of  the  levelness  of  the  country  and  the  absence  of  forests, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labour. 

Until  recently,  wars  and  revolutions  have  greatly  retarded 
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the  agricultural  development  of  Argentina ;  for  although  it  \ 
is  said  that  the  settlers  have  not  been  nrnch  interfered  with,  j 
foreigners,  and  especially  men  of  capital,  are  deterred  by  aii 
unsettled  state  of  government  from  settling  in  a  country  where 
they  suppose  that  neither  life  nor  property  can  be  safe.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  too,  has  been  the  prey  of  financial  speculators 
from  the  beginning  of  its  history.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1891  President  Pellegrini  declared  that  the  land  speculation 
had  embraced  the  whole  country,  '  the  very  deserts  of  the  Chaco, 
of  the  Pampa,  of  Fantagonia,  the  very  rocks  on  the  highlands  of 
the  Andive  provinces.'  But  although  bad  government,  the 
squandering  of  money  in  war,  and  reckless  financing  have  kept 
capital  from  productive  employment  in  the  country  and  ruined 
its  credit,  one  indirect  result,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  has 
been,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  stimulate  agricultural 
development  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  This,  however,  is  a. 
recent  occurence,  and  for  many  years  that  development  was 
seriously  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  conditions  referred  to. 

The  chief  dilEculty  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Argentina  lies  in 
the  lack  of  trustworthy  statistics.  There  are  no  official  statistics 
of  agricultm-e,  and  estimates  often  differ  widely.  The  principal 
authorities  tor  figures  other  than  those  relating  to  immigration, 
railways,  exports,  and  imports,  which  are  official,  are  the  late  Mr. 
FliesE,  Dr.  Latzina,  Mr.  Miilhall,  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard, 
the  Naclon,  FinancL-  Ministerfi  at  various  periods,  and  British 
representatives  who  have  done  their  best  to  strike  a  mean  between 
different  computations.  To  save  repeated  references  to  authori- 
ties, I  here  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Vice-Consul  Gastrell, 
who  has  written  many  excellent  reports  on  the  Argentine  Ee- 
public ;  to  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Baikes,  and  Vice-Consul  Mallet. 
Estimates  are  all  the  more  uncertain  because  of  the  rarity  of  a 
census.  The  latest  census  published  was  that  of  18()9,  which  was 
the  first  taken  since  the  Argentine  Republic  was  estabhshed.  A 
new  one  has  been  taken  this  year,  the  results  of  which  are  not 
yet  made  known. 

In  1861  the  population  was  only  about  1,300,000,  and  no  more 
than  480,000  acres  of  land  were  supposed  to  be  under  tillage,  the 
country  not  being  self-supporting  in  respect  of  corn.  The  tide 
of  immigration  increased  steadily  up  to  18G7,  and  rapidly  in  1868 
and  several  following  years  up  to  1889,  after  which  there  was  a 
great  decline.  During  the  thirty-four  years  ending  with  1890,  the 
nimiber  of  immigrants  in  excess  of  emigrants  was  1,248,469,  60  per 
cent,  being  Italians,  18  per  cent.  Spaniards,  lOJ  per  cent.  French- 
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men,  and  only  2^  per  cent.  Britons.  At  the  end  of  1890  the 
population  was  estimated  at  4,000,000,  aboat  one-fourth  of  the 
people  being  of  Italian  parentage.  It  is  mainly  to  Italian  industry 
that  the  development  of  tillage  husbandry  is  due.  At  present  the 
population  is  computed  at  about  4,700,000. 

In  spite  of  the  great  immigration,  the  extension  of  tillage  was 
slow  for  many  years  after  1861.  In  1874,  the  area  under  the 
plough  was  supposed  to  be  only  825,000  acres,  many  agricultural 
colonies,  and  especially  those  of  British  nationality,  having  failed. 
But  the  frugal  Italians,  doing  nearly  all  the  work  with  the  help  of 
their  families,  steadily  increased  their  hold  upon  the  country, 
and  by  1884  the  tillage  area  had  risen  to  about  4,260,000  acres. 
After  that  year  there  was  a  rapid  increase.  In  1890,  Vice-Consul 
Gastrell  computed  the  total  cultivated  area  at  5,172,000  acres,  in 
1891  at  7,400,000  acres,  in  1892  at  8,875,000  acres,  in  1893  at 
12,500,000  acres,  and  in  1894  at  15,000,000  acres.  Thus  the 
area  under  tillage  appears  to  have  been  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  year  named  in  each  case,  as  throughout  this 
article,  is  the  one  in  which  harvest  (which  usually  begins  in 
December  and  finishes  in  January)  is  completed. 

European  interest  in  Argentine  •agriculture,  as  distinct  from 
the  pastoral  industry,  relates  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and 
in  this  the  recent  progress  has  been  most  marvellous.  Previous 
to  1870,  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  was  insignificant,  extending 
to  only  about  24,000  acres,  and  in  1880  the  area  under  wheat  was 
no  more  than  490,000  acres.  After  1886,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase,  the  estimate  for  1887  being  2,000,000  acres,  and  by  1890 
about  2,800,000  acres  were  cultivated.  Then  came  a  period  of 
rapid  extension,  about  6,100,000  acres  having  been  harvested  in 
1893-4.  Owing  to  the  extremely  low  prices  of  that  year,  it  was 
supposed  that  most  of  the  new  land  intended  for  wheat  was 
devoted  to  some  other  crop.  However,  the  National  Land 
Oflice  has  just  published  returns  estimating  the  area  of  wheat 
sown  in  1894,  for  the  harvest  of  1894-5,  at  7,141,000  acres. 

Of  course,  the  production  of  wheat  followed  the  acreage  more 
or  less  closely.  It  was  small  until  1869,  when  an  exceptionally 
abimdant  crop  reached  about  1,148,000  quarters.  As  recently  as 
1880,  after  a  poor  harvest,  Argentina  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat,  namely  813,000  qrs.,  and  up  to  1887,  when  2, 250,000  qrs. 
were  produced,  the  yield  having  been  extraordinary,  the  exports 
had  only  once — in  1884 — amounted  to  as  much  as  half  a  million 
quarters.  After  two  years  of  small  production,  we  come  to 
3,858,750  qrs.   as   that   of  1890,   of  which   1,582,980  qrs.  were 
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exported.  From  that  time  the  increase  was  enormous,  the  cro^ 
of  1892-3  being  estimated  at  7,120,000  qrs.,  and  tbe  exports  all 
4,873,000  qrs.  ;  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  1893-4:  werol 
9,895,000  qrs.  and  7,648,000  qrs.  The  harvest  of  1894-5  wa«  A  J 
bad  one  ;  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1893-4,  whi<^l 
was  the  greatest  ever  grown.  1 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  enormous  increase  of  wheat  \ 
production  during  a  period  in  which  prices  were  rapidly  falling  in  I 
Europe  ?     It   ia  not  the  immigration  merely,  for  the  influx   of  J 
foreigners  was  greatest  during  tbe  twelve  years  ending  with  1889,  I 
when  the  net  arrivals  amounted  to  904,426 ;  and  up  to'  1887,  &b  is  I 
clear  from  the  records  of  exports,  the  production  of  wheat  only  A 
kept  pace  with  tbe  increasing  demands  of  the  population.     As  1 
recently  as  1888,  moreover,  the  Bnenoa  Ayrea  Standard  admitted   } 
that  Argentine  wheat-growers  conld  not  compete  with  producers 
in  the  United  States.     In  the  five  years  ending  with  1894  immi- 
gration was  greatly  reduced  ;  yet  the  expansion  in  the  wheat  area 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  in  these  years  as  it  was  in  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1889,  when  immigration  was  greatest. 

The  only  explanation  of  the  rapid  expansion  referred  to,  after 
a  period  of  comparatively  small  increase  in  wheat  production,  is 
one  which  no  prejudice  against  Bimetallism  should  discredit.  It 
ia  tbe  rise  in  the  premium  on  gold,  which  counteracted  the  fall 
in  tbe  gold  price  of  wheat.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Argentine  Finance  Minister,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Gastrell  and  other 
British  representatives  in  tbe  Eepublic. 

Let  us  see  how  the  statistics  of  acreage,  production,  exports, 
wheat  prices  in  England,  and  changes  in  the  value  of  tbe  paper 
dollar  stand  together  for  certain  years.  It  has  been  shown  that 
no  rapid  expansion  of  wheat  production  took  place  until  after* 
1887,  and  as  the  increase  was  not  very  striking  in  1888  and  1889,' 
the  figures  for  these  years  may  be  omitted  to  save  space.  But 
to  show  the  rapidity  of  increase  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
details  for  1890-94  are  necessary.     See  table  on  p.  S21. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  paper  currency  was  made  inconvertible, 
and  in  that  year  the  average  price  of  a  hundred  dollars  gold  in 
paper  currency  was  137,  whereas  in  1884  gold  was  at  par.  In 
1886  the  average  was  139,  and  in  1888  and  1889,  the  years  not 
given  in  the  table,  it  was  140  and  188  respectively.  In  the  two 
years  following  1887  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  exports  of 
wheat,  the  harvests  having  been  deficient,  and  it  was  not  till 
1890,  when  for  every  dollar  in  gold  price  the  grower  of  wheat 
obtained  261  dollars  in  paper,  that  a  great  increase  in  exports 
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began.  The  fall  of  a  few  pence  a  quarter  in  the  price  between 
1887  and  1890  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  advance 
in  the  gold  premium.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  gold  premium  in  1891,  helped  by  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  to  stimulate  production  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  A  little  time  was  required  to  bring  fresh  land  into 
cultivation,  and,  accordingly,  as  the  table  shows,  it  was  not  until 
1893  that  the  full  results  of  the  new  advantage  to  Argentine 
wheat-growers  began  to  appear.  In  other  words,  the  high  gold 
premium  of  1891,  with  an  advance  in  European  prices,  induced 
Argentine  farmers  to  sow  in  the  following  year  a  greatly  increased 
area  of  wheat  for  the  harvest  ending  in  1893.  The  decline  in 
the  price  which  took  place  in  that  year  was  not  sufficient  to 
check  the  stimulus  afforded  by  a  gold  premium  which  allowed  of 
the  receipt  of  3J  paper  dollars  for  each  gold  dollar  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  especially  as  the  harvest  had  been  a  good  one.  Therefore 
another  remarkable  extension  of  the  acreage  took  place  when  the 
crop  of  1893-4  was  sown,  and  as  the  harvest  proved  the  best  ever 
grown  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  the  total  production  approached 
ten  million  quarters,  and  the  exports  reached  7,648,000  quarters. 
Thus,  after  being  an  insignificant  wheat-exporting  country  up  to 
the  end  of  1889,  except  in  1887,  Argentina,  in  four  years,  advanced 
to  the  third  place  among  the  great  exporting  countries  of  the 
world,  and  in  five  years  to  a  position  far  ahead  of  India,  and 
approaching  the  average  annual  exports  of  Russia  for  the  last 
four  years. 


Year.              ,       1887. 

1890. 

1891.                1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1 
lAcres  of  Wheat    2,000,000 

1 

2,800,000 

1 
2,990,000  j  3,000,000 

5,300,000 

6,100,000 

Product,  qrs.  .. 

1 

2,250,000 

3,858,750 

4,157,300 

4,570,800 

7,120,000 

9,894,600 

Export,  qrs 

1,086,250 

1,582,980 

1,862,500 

2,280,000 

4,873,000 

7,648,000 

Price  per  qr.  in 
England 

j  32s.  ed. 

31s.  lid. 

37s. 

30s.  Sd. 

26s.  4d. 

22s.  lOd. 

Paper      doUars 
per  SlOO  gold 

135 

261 

377 

325 

324 

357 

During  the  last  four  months  of  1894,  when  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  England  was  below  2O5.  a  quarter — going  down  to 

^  Harvest  ending  in  January  of  the  year  named.    Area  sown  in  1894  officially 
returned  at  7,141,000  acres. 

No.   20. — ^VOL.  V  MM 
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17«,  Gd.  as  the  lowest  weekly  average — the  profits  of  the  Argentine 

growers,  not  favourably  situated  for  the  shipping  of  their  produce, 
became  very  small,  if  they  did  uot  disappear ;  but  so  long  as  they 
can  get  between  three  times  and  fonr  times  the  gold  price  in  their 
paper  currency,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  wheat  to  sell  in 
England  at  20s.  a  quarter.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  they  can  do  so, 
as  nearly  all  tbeir  oatgoings  are  paid  in  paper,  and  a  dollar  in 
paper  goes  nearly  if  not  quite  as  far  as  it  went  in  paying  farming 
expenses  before  the  premium  rose.  The  price  of  land  and  its 
rent  or  interest  on  its  purchh,B e-money  are  no  higher  in  paper 
than  they  were  in  1885,  and  wages  are  very  little,  if  any, 
higher.  Only  imported  goods,  of  which  the  penurious  Italian 
settler  buys  very  little  indeed,  are  dearer  in  paper  money  in 
proportion  as  the  gold  premiimi  rises.  Even  when  the  gold 
value  of  his  wheat  on  the  railway  is  only  12.s,  to  Us.  a  quarter, 
he  gets  from  i-i9s.  to  425,  in  paper  when  the  gold  premium 
is  as  it  was  in  1892  and  1893,  and  from  i'js.  lOd.  to  49s.  when  it  is 
as  it  was  in  1894,  Cheap  as  both  land  and  labour  are  in  Argentina, 
wheat  production,  when  the  yield  is  normal,  pays  sufficiently  well 
at  sucb  prices.  It  is  true  that  the  position  is  an  unstable  one ; 
but  so  long  as  it  exists— and  it  has  lasted  for  some  years  already 
— the  Argentine  grower  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  producers  of 
every  other  comitry  in  the  world. 

In  one  of  his  admirable  reports,  dated  June,  1893,  Vice- 
Consul  Gastrell  sums  up  the  case  as  follows  :  — 

BnriDg  the  Icist  five  years  the  continually  rising  gold  premium  made  wheat 
growing  unuHually  remunerative.  Wheat,  whether  sold  locally  or  for  export, 
naturally  fetched  a  price  based  on  its  gold  value  in  European  markets,  which 
price  meant  a  great  deal  in  depreciated  paper  currency,  in  which  the  wheat- 
grower  paid  all  his  outlay,  except  for  Eigricultural  instruments  and  a  few  other 
articles,  which  are  paid  for  at  gold  rates.  His  wages  and  expenditure  being  con- 
sequently BO  much  less  when  converted  into  gold,  his  profits  were  considerably 
higher  than  in  former  years.  Again,  the  high  gold  premium  enabled  persons 
having  gold  to  buy  wheat  lands  cheaply,  for  their  value  in  depreciated  paper 
dollars  remained  much  the  same.  A  great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  wheat 
ctUti ration,  and  a  demand  created  for  labour  and  capital  to  still  fiulber  increase 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  lowered  gold  value 
of  land  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  settlers  who  bought  years  ago 
and  desire  to  sell  out  and  return  to  Europe  with  their  savings. 
The  depreciation  in  the  paper  currency  also  renders  it  difficult 
to  save  sterling  money  from  farming  or  wages  with  a  view  to 
a  return  to  Europe.  For  labourers  and  other  workmen,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  depreciation  is  bad  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
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British  working  men  are  warned  by  our  representatives  in 
Argentina  that  the  country  is  no  place  for  them  unless  they 
have  a  little  capital. 

Export  statistics,  although  they  show  great  increases  with 
respect  to  maize,  lucerne  hay,  and  linseed,  ^o  not  by  any  means 
fully  indicate  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of  these  crops. 
In  the  case  of  maize  the  exports  have  varied  immensely,  as  the 
crops  have  sometimes  been  seriously  injured  by  drought  or 
locusts,  or  by  both  combined,  as  they  were  in  1880,  1881,  1883, 
and  from  1891  to  1894.  The  latest  crop,  however,  is  a  great 
one.  The  exports  rose  from  107,327  tons  in  1882  to  the 
maximum  of  707,281  tons  in  1890,  but  have  been  small  since, 
except  in  1892,  when  they  reached  445,935  tons.  The  area  of 
land  devoted  to  maize  was  estimated  at  980,000  acres  in  1887, 
and  at  over  2,000,000  acres  in  1891,  and  2,350,000  acres  in  1893. 
It  is  probably  now  fully  2,500,000  acres.  The  consumption  of 
maize  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  very  great,  and  is  estimated 
at  from  600,000  tons  to  more  than  double  that  quantity  when  it 
is  plentiful,  nearly  all  animals  being  partly  fed  on  this  grain. 
The  Argentine  ton,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  metric  ton  of 
1,000  kilos.,  or  2,205  lb. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  for  linseed  has  greatly  increased,  though 
the  exports  of  late  have  fallen  off,  because  *)i  the  rapid  advance 
in  the  home  manufacture  of  oils,  which  are  now  imported  only 
on  a  small  scale.  The  exports,  which  were  only  23,351  tons  in 
1882,  reached  the  great  total  of  630,720  tons  in  1890 ;  but  this 
was  quite  exceptional,  and  it  only  serves  to  show  what  could  be 
done  when  a  good  crop  was  grown.  Since  that  year  the  quantity 
has  been  very  much  less.  Indeed,  there  is  no  record  of  so  much 
as  100,000  tons  having  been  exported  in  any  other  year.  The 
area  under  linseed  and  rape  in  1891  was  estimated  at  145,000 
acres,  and  it  has  since  increased  greatly. 

So  considerable  had  been  the  progress  of  sugar  production  in 
the  tropical  districts  of  the  country  that  it  amoimted  to  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  in  1893,  the  quantity 
being  about  62,000  tons.  The  crop  was  not  a  good  one  in  1893 ; 
but  the  area  was  supposed  to  have  been  expanded  by  50  per  cent, 
in  that  year.  As  the  area  in  1891  was  reckoned  to  amount  to 
64,000  acres,  it  is  probably  over  100,000  acres  now.  The  value 
of  an  average  crop  of  sugar  cane  at  the  average  price  was 
estimated  in  1891  at  £12  an  acre. 

About  85,000  acres  were  under  vines  in  1893,  not  reckoning 
vineyards  of  less  than  a  hectare  each.     The  value  of  an  average 
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crop  of  grapes  in  that  year  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Fliess  at  over 
£21  per  acre.  The  planting  of  vines  has  since  made  much 
progress.     The  yield  is  said  to  be  larger  than  it  is  in  Europe. 

Tobacco  occupied  about  13,000  acres  in  1891,  and,  like  vines, 
yielded  a  good  profit.  The  value  of  an  average  crop  at  an 
average  price  was  put  at  A'til  per  acre. 

No  crop,  except  wheat,  has  had  a  greater  expansion  in  recent 
years  than  alfalfa  (lucenie).  In  1891  the  extent  was  put  at 
1,495,000  acres,  and  in  1893  nt  3,000,000  acres,  while  sowing  has 
gone  on  very  extensively  during  the  past  year.  A  great  export 
trade  in  lucerne  hay  has  developed  recently.  Up  to  1888  the 
greatest  quantity  exported  in  any  year  was  leas  than  14,000  tons ; 
by  1891  the  quantity  had  risen  to  30,000  tons ;  and  in  1893  it 
reached  53,000  tons,  a  large  portion  being  sent  to  Europe,  where 
drought  had  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  hay.  The  crop  is  far  more 
profitable  than  any  kind  of  corn,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
become  one  of  the  gi'eatest  sources  of  wealth  in  the  Kepublic. 

The  gold  premium  has  greatly  stimulated  all  the  branches  of 
agricultural  industry  mentioned  above,  and  especially  those  which 
require  a  large  amount  of  labour.  Some  of  tbem  have  also  been 
materially  aided  by  high  protectionist  duties. 

No  account  of  the  progress  of  tillage  husbandry  in  Argentina 
would  be  compiet?,  e"^n  as  a  summary,  which  left  unmentioned 
the  development  of  the  railway  system.  It  has  been  stated  that 
only  eighteen  miles  of  railway  were  open  thirty-four  years  ago. 
As  recently  as  1885  the  extent  was  only  2,814  miles ;  but  by  1893 
the  length  was  8,376  miles. 

Although  it  is  in  tillage  that  the  most  remarkable  recent  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  stock-raising 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  agriculture  of  that  country  and  the  chief 
source  of  its  wealth.  Ten  years  ago  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  stock-raising  products  to  that  of  the  total  exports  was  72  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  products  of  tillage  husbandry  was  only  13 
per  cent.  In  1893.  the  proportions  were  60  and  31 J  per  cent. 
As  recently  as  1889  the  proportion  of  the  former  class  of  exports 
was  73  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  latter  only  li  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  how  tillage  has  gained  ground  upon  the  pfistoral 
industry.  In  1892  the  value  of  the  products  of  stock-raising 
exported  was  nearly  £15,250,000,  and  that  of  the  products  of 
tillage  was  £5,350,000.  In  the  following  year  the  former  class  of 
exports  diminished  in  value  to  i'10,601,000,  and  the  latter  in- 
creased to  nearly  £5,803,000.     Both  increased  greatly  in  volume, 
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the  latter  especially,  in  1894 ;  but  the  fall  in  prices  has  told 
against  both.  A  new  development,  however,  has  now  set  in  for 
the  pastoral  industry,  and  in  alt  probability  the  ground  lost  by 
it  in  its  race  with  the  other  division  of  agriculture  will  be  re- 
gained shortly. 

Live-stock  statistics  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  are  peculiarly 
untrustworthy,  even  for  that  country,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  measure  the  progress  made   by  the  pastoral  industry. 

In  1860  the  number  of  sheep  was  believed  to  be  14,000,000 ; 
in  1877,  48,000,000 ;  and  in  1888,  67,000,000.  Another  account 
made  the  number  in  1861  16,000,000,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  2,000,000  in  a  year.  As  to  the  figures 
for  1888,  the  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  by  the  Bueno9 
Ayres  Standard  at  nearly  71,000,000  in  1884,  or  at  5,000,000 
more  than  the  American  Consul's  number  for  1888.  President 
Celman,  in  1887,  represented  the  number  of  sheep  as  100,000,000, 
whereas  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  makes  it  75,000,000,  and 
another  authority  80,000,000.  Similarly  for  1893,  estimates  were 
as  wide  as  from  75,000,000  to  86,000,000,  and  for  1894  as  far 
apart  as  80,000,000  and  85,000,000.  No  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  estimates  where  they  differ  so  enormously  for  the  same  year. 
Apparently  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  but  little,  if  at  all, 
since  1887.  Between  that  date  and  the  present  time  there  have 
been  some  bad  years  for  sheep  farmers,  owing  partly  to  heavy 
losses  from  drought,  and  partly  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool.  It  is  true  that  the  frozen  mutton  trade  has  grown  to  large 
.dimensions;  but  prices  of  late  have  been,  exjb^mely  lowj^and 
partly  for  that  reason  there  has  been  a  fresh  dj3vek)pment  in  the 
shipment  of  live  sheep  to  England. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  cattle  also  differ  widely.  In  1861 
the  number  was  put  at  about  10,000,000,  in  1884  at  14,000,000, 
in  1887  at  18,000,000  by  one  authority  and  at  20,000,000  by 
President  Celman,  in  1889  at '18,200,000,' in  1893  at  22,000,000, 
and  in  1894  at  25,000,000 — probably  much  too  liigh. 

With  both  sheep  and  cattle  there  has  been  a  more  remarkable 
advance  in  quality  than  in  quantity.  By  the  importation  of  the 
best  bulls  and  rams  from  Great  Britain  the  quality  of  many 
herds  and  flocks  has  been  gradually  levelled  up.  Previous  to  1880 
Argentina  cattle  were  not  good  enough  for  export  to  Europe,  and 
their  meat  was  only  exported  in  the  form  oi  dried  beef ;  but  last 
year  28,000  live  bullocks  and  20,000  sides  of  frozen  beef  were  sent  to 
this  coimtry  from  the  Eepublic,  with  90,000  live  sheep  and  nearly 
586,000  cwts.  of   frozen  mutton.    Altogether,  in  1893,  nearly 
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202,000  cattle  and  72,000  sheep  were  exported.  The  frozen 
mutton  trade  began  in  1883,  when  17,155  carcases  were  exported. 
Eleven  years  later  the  number  sent  to  this  country  alone  was 
1,376,742. 

A  new  development  of  stock-feeding  has  recently  set-  in.  The 
back  to  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  for  export  has  been 
the  micertainty  of  food  on  the  natural  pastures,  which  were  liable 
to  be  parched  at  times  by  drought.  But  now  some  of  the  gi'^** 
estancierOB  are  growing  lucerne  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  so  that 
they  will  have  an  abundance  of  food  for  their  fattening  stock  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  green  or  in  the  form  of  hay. 

Stockbreeders,  like  wheat- growers,  have  been  helped  in  their 
export  trade  by  the  gold  premium,  though  to  a  less  extent ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  found  it  hard  to  meet  the  heavy  fall  in  the 
prices  of  wool  and  meat.  Hitherto  they  have  not  gone  into  the 
dairy  industry  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  that  the  production  of  butter  in  the  country  has  been 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  depreciation  of  the 
Argentine  currency  is,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  country,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  bad 
government  which  produced  it  having  been  injurious,  seeing 
that  for  a  gi-eat  number  of  years  it  retarded  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  all  other  industries  to  a  very  serious  extent  by 
keeping  settlers  and  capital  out  of  the  country.  Under  more 
happy  circumstances  the  population  probably  would  have  risen 
to  fouble  its  present  number,  and  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
ductive industry  to  four  times  its  present  amount.  In  that  case 
a  good  home  trade  for  agricultural  products  would  have  been 
established,  and  this  'would  have  been  better  than  an  export 
trade  depending  upon  trstate  of  financial  affairs  which  in  many 
ways  is  disastrous  to  the  country, 

William  E.  Bear 


A  PEOGEESSIVE  INCOME-TAX. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  afresh 
the  general  theory  of  progressive  taxation^  this  portion  of  the 
subject  having  recently  undergone  a  very  searching  investigation. 
Accepting  the  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Seligman  that 
*  progressive  taxation  is  to  a  certain  extent  defensible  as  an  ideal/  ^ 
it  is  proposed  to  explain  the  practical  difficulties  which  render  the 
British  income-tax  a  peculiarly  unsuitable  medium  for  giving  effect 
to  the  progressive  principle. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  tax,  and  that  which 
makes  it  the  most  effective  engine  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  the 
avoidance  of  general  returns  of  income,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  taxing  the  income,  wherever  possible,  at  the  source.^ 
When  the  tax  was  first  imposed  by  Pitt,  in  1799,  each  person 
possessing,  or  believed  to  possess,  an  income  of  ^660  a  year  or 
more  was  required  to  make  a  full  and  classified  return  of  the 
sources  and  amounts,  and  was  directly  assessed  upon  the  total. 
But  the  yield  fell  much  below  Pitt*s  expectations,  and  was 
diminishing  when  the  tax  was  repealed  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Pitt  complained  bitterly  of  the  scandalous  frauds  by  which  the 
tax  was  evaded,  and  when  Addington  reimposed  it  in  1803,  the 
plan  of  stoppage-at-the-source  was  adopted.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  application  of  the  new 
method  jtthe  outset,  the  relative  productiveness  of  the  tax  was 
at  once  doubled,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  change. 

In  a  former  contribution  to  this  journal^  the  present  writer 
has  shown  at  length  how  largely  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax  has 
been  increased,  and  the  area  of  possible  evasion  reduced,  by  the 

^  Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practice^  p.  199. 

2  See,  especially,  Prol  Seligman's  article  on  *  The  American  Income  Tax,' 
Economic  Journal^  December,  1894  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  663,  664),  and  Prof.  Bastable's 
Public  Finance,  p.  436. 

3  *  The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Income-Tax  in  the  British  Fiscal  System,* 
Economic  Journal f  December,  1892. 
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1  operation  given  to  the  plan  since  the  revival  of  the 
iVith  the  exception  of  stock  in  trade  in  the  ha,nds  of 
ins  and  firms,  and  money  deposited  with  bankers,  there 
s  scarcely  any  description  of  real  or  personal  property 
■yielding  charactet  which  is  not  biought  under  con- 
le  fountain-head.     Ofhcial  salaries  and  pensions  are 
;  with.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  yield  of  the 
^ecured  without  the  necessity  for  a  direct  application 
'•find  to   the  ultimate  payers,   and  no  statement   of  the 
ome  of  the  individual  is  asked  for  in  any  case  whatever, 
wuere  total  or  partial  exemption  is  claimed. 
se  methods  of  assessment  have  not  only  the  great  merit  of 
.lising  evasion^but  the  further  advantage  also  of  restricting 
quisitiou  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  individual  within 
■atively  narrow  limits.     It  is  probably  due  to  their  adoption 
come-tax  has  been  found  tolerable  by  a  free  people, 
s  to-day  more  securely  than  at  any  pre^'ious  period  of  its 
They  are,  however,  incompatible  with  the  progi^essive 
prmciple.     In  order  to  graduate  the  tax  and  apply  progressive 
rates,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain  the  aggregate 
income  of  each  payer,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  requiring  full 
and   particular   returns.     A  little  reflection   will  show,   what   is 
indeed  the  teaching  of  exjierience,  that  it  is  the  rich  who  are  best 
able  to  evade  the  payment  of  their  full  share  of  such  a  tax.     Their 
incomes  are  often  drawn  through  secret  channels  from  diverse  and 
distant  sources,  of  which  the  most  vigilant  assessors  can  have  no 
suspicion,  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  temptation  to 
concealment  is  irresistible.     It  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  the  British 
income-tax  were  made  progressive,  invisible  personalty  would 
largely  escape  assessment,  and  that  real  estate  in  places  distant 
from  the  residence  of  the  owner,  and  mortgages  and  charges 
thereon  everywhere,  would  be  concealed.     Those  whose  incomes 
are  visible  and  local  would  be  taxed  out  of  all  proportion  to  others 
having   invisible   private   means,   and,  as  the   wealthier  classes 
usually  fall  within  the  latter  category,  the  effect  of  the  tax  would 
be  the  reverse  of  that  intended.     A  progressive  income-tax  penal- 
ises honesty  and  encourages  dishonesty  in  an  especial  degree,  not 
merely  because  the  inducement  to  fraud  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  a  proportional  tax,  but  also  because  the  opportimities  for 
•evasion  are  greatly  enlarged.     In  the  United  Kingdom,  such  a 
tax  could  only  be  made  to  yield  a  sum  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
-  present  tax  by  the  adoption  of  a  gradient  of  unexampled  steepness 
or  an  administration  of  intolerable  rigour. 
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It  will  be  said  that  graduated  income-taxes  exist  in  Prussia, 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  question 
will  be  asked  how  they  are  found  to  work  in  actual  practice.  The 
answer  is  twofold.  The  Prussian  experiment  has  been  too 
recently  begun  to  afford  any  guidance,  and  the  other  examples 
are  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  enable  us  to  draw  con- 
clusions applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  Swiss  canton,  and  under  the  favourable  ccm- 
ditions  presented  by  the  simple  life  of  the  bulk  of  its  people,  the 
effects  anticipated  under  British  conditions  are  extensively  pre- 
valent.^ But  the  real  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  there  an  income-tax  which  will  for  an 
instant  compare  with  our  own  for  scientific  development  and 
completeness.  And  its  best  features,  slowly  evolved  out  of  the 
experience  of  a  century  and  having  no  counterparts  in  foreign 
systems,  are  just  those  which  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed  in 
any  attempt  to  engraft  into  it  the  progressive  principle. 

A  recent  writer^  has  explained  how  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  secure  an  additional  twelve  millions  for  old-age 
pensions  or  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  which  the  author  describes  as  a  graduated  income-tax, 
but  which  is  not  more  progressive,  in  any  proper  sense,  than  the 
existing  tax.  The  main  features  of  his  scheme  are  (1)  the 
charging  of  all  incomes  from  investments  exceeding  £300  a  year 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  £ ;  (2)  incomes  from  business 
and  professions  to  be  charged  at  Is.  in  the  £  when  they  exceed 
£1,000  a  year,  and  6d.  in  the  £  when  not  exceeding  that  amount 
but  exceeding  £300 ;  and  (3)  all  incomes  which  do  not  exceed 
£300  a  year,  to  be  wholly  exempt.  The  adoption  of  this  scheme 
would  be  unlikely  to  enlarge  the  yield  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional incomes,  owing  to  the  loss  in  the  lower  classes.  And 
the  gain  to  the  revenue  likely  to  result  from  the  alteration  of  the 
rate  chargeable  on  incomes  from  investments  from  8d.  to  Is.  6d. 
in  the  £  would  be  in  no  sense  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gressive principle.  On  the  contrary,  the  scheme  is,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  property,  more  strictly  proportional  in  character  than 
that  now  in  force.  The  shifting  of  the  point  at  which  the  full 
rate  of  duty  becomes  chargeable  in  respect  of  business  incomes 
from  £500  to   £1,000  would   be  merely  an  extension  of  the 

1  See  Prof.  Cohn's  *  Income  and  Property  Taxes  in  Switzerland/  Political 
Science  Qtiarterlpf  vol.  iv.  p.  56.  The  results  expected  in  Prussia  by  competent  ob- 
servers are  not  more  favourable.  See  '  The  Prussian  Income-Tax,'  by  J.  A.  Hill, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  January,  1892  (Vol.  vi.  pp.  217-219). 

2  *  Graduated  Taxation,*  by  J.  G.  Godard,  Economic  Review j  January,  1895.] 
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tiethod   which   largely   modifieB   the   generally   pro- 

tracter  of  the  preseut  impost.     No  scheme  in  which 

»*■■  rate  is  reached  at  a  point  so  low  as  £1,000  could  be 

1     entitled  to  the  description  of  a  progressive  iucome- 

1  if  ihis  limit  were  applied  to  all  incomes  alike. 

cached  this  stage,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
■  extension  of  the  degi-essive  scale  now  in  operation 
iish  income-tax  is  desirable.     At  present  all  incomes 
sgftte  does  not  exceed  £160  are  exempt ;  those  exceed- 
^nt  not  exceeding  £400  receive  an  abatement  of  i'lGO  ; 
0^  exceeding  £400  but  not  exceeding  £500  are  abated  to 
iivp'ot  £100.     In  all  cases  where  the  tax  is  charged  by 
i  assessment  upon  the  ultimate  payer,  he  is  allowed  at  the 
J  the  deduction  to  which  he  proves  his  title.     And  this  is 
se  done  in  most  cases  of  incomes  from  lands  and  buildinRS, 
I  the  assessments  may  be  made  on  the  occupiers.     But 
.he  cases  of  incomes  from   investments  of  other  kinds,  and 
n  mortgages,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  do  this.     The 
is  collected  in  full  at  the  source,  and  travels  to  the  ultimate 
T  by  a  process  of  deduction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
income.     If  be  is  entitled  to  relief,  he  must  claim  repay- 
iw,  this  not  only  involves  the  disclosure  of  the  entire 
common  with  those  cases  in  which  the  relief  is  given 
outset),  hut  it  also  imposes  a  troublesome  duty  on  both 
the  claimant   and  the  revenue  officials.     Many  claims  are   ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  their  preparation  by  the  taxpayer  and 
examination  by  the  department  is  often  a  laborious  process. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the 
claimants  find  the  recovery  of  the  sums  due  to  them  an  irksome 
undertaking,  and  that  some  persons  entitled  to  claim  do  not  even 
attempt  it  at  all.     How  many  there  may  be  of  these  latter,  and 
how  much  they  may  lose,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  even 
to  surmise.     But  when  we  remember  how  many  persons  there 
are  possessing  some  little  property  or  investments,  who  are 
either  ignorant,  or  dilatory,  or  unused  to  official  transactions,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  total  number  and  amount  were 
considerable. 

If  the  limits  of  exemption  and  abatement  were  raised  all 
round  from  £160  and  £.500  to  £300  and  £1,000  respectively,  the 
number  of  repayment  claims  would  enormously  increase,  and 
their  character  would  become  much  more  complex.  The  chief 
business  of  the  department  would  be  the  refmiding  of  moneys 
wrongly  collected.     Only  those  familiar  with  the  system  as  it 
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stands  can  estimate  either  the  trouble  or  the  irritation  such 
an  extension  would  create.  The  chief  merits  of  the  tax  would 
disappear,  or  would  become  its  greatest  defects.  In  short,  the 
stoppage-at-the-source  plan  would  be  foimd  intolerable,  and 
would  have  to  be  given  up. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  subject 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  the  British  income-tax  is  at  present  constructed  on 
lines  peculiarly  ill-adapted  for  conversion  to  the  progressive 
model,  owing  to  the  very  large  extent  to  which  incomes  from 
property  and  investments  and  from  salaries  and  pensions  are 
taxed  at  their  sources. 

(2)  That  its  conversion  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of 
the  tax  on  the  discarded  and  unscientific  lines  of  direct  assess- 
ment on  general  returns  of  the  total  income. 

(3)  That  evasion  would  then  be  easy,  and  would  speedily 
become  general,  in  respect  of  incomes  derived  from  invisible  and 
distant  sources.  The  tax  would  be  an  effective  instrument  of 
national  demoralization. 

(4)  That  the  yield  of  the  tax  would  be  very  little,  if  at  all, 
enlarged  by  the  change. 

(5)  That  the  suggestions  made  in  various  quarters  for  attain- 
ing (in  part)  the  desired  ends  by  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
system  of  degressive  rates  are  impracticable.  The  disadvantages 
would  outweigh  the  advantages,  and  would  probably  lead  to  the 
same  change  of  structure  as  if  the  tax  were  converted  into  an 
absolutely  progressive  impost. 

G.  H.  Blunden 

P.S.  The  consequences  indicated  above  (p.  528)  are  at  present  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the 
General  Property  Tax,  a  proportional  impost  based  upon  general 
returns  or  Assessor's  estimates.  The  iniquities  of  this  tax  have  been 
unsparingly  denounced,  and  the  tax  itself  condemned  by  the  chief 
American  economists. 

G.  H.  B. 


THE  AGIO  ON  GOLD  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE. 

lyflO  the  agricultural  landlords  of  Hungary  were  seriously 
rnett  at  the  continuance  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
Germany  and  England :  that  is,   at  the  increased  value  o£ 
'ian  mouey  as  compared  with  gold.^     Their  experiences  at 
ie  seem  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  towards  winning 
Hungarian  Government  to  the  '  Valuta  Reform  '  of  1S92, 
which   an  upper  limit  was  fixed  for  the  gold  value   of  the 
en  at  I'TO  marks,  though,  according  to  its  original  silver 
'  and  the  former  price  of  silver,  it  represented  two  marks. 
the    Hungarian   landlords  were   at    that   time   cleai'ly    of 
'  that  a  depreciating  paper-money  was  advantageous  to 
erest.     Russian  landowners  express  the  same  opinion 
en  asked  whether  they  prefer  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
rouble.      In  the  commercial   intelligence   from   Buenos   Ayres, 
again,  we  read  the  business  announcement  that  the  export  of 
wheat  has  received  a  new  impulse  because  the  agio  on   gold 
has  risen  from  250  to  270.     On  the  other  hand  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers   of    Chemnitz    and    Gladbach    unite    with    those    of 
Lancashire  in  declaring  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  and 
in  the  price  of  silver  is  injurious  to  them,  and,  even  if  it  does  not 
diminish  the  export  of  their  goods  to  India  and  China,  at  any  rate 
makes  it  less  profitable.     All  manufacturers,  again,  who  send 
goods  to  Russia  declare  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rouble 
has  the  same  injurious  effect  as  a  rise  in  the  protective  duties. 
Briefly,  amongst   practical  business  men  who  are  engaged  in 
exporting  the  produce  of  a  paper  or  silver  standard  country, 
or  in  importing  goods  into  such  a  country,  there  is  a  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  depreciation  exercises  a    very    marked 

*  Id  what  follows,  a  '  rise '  id  the  rate  of  exchange  will  always  mean  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  money  of  the  country  &a  compared  with  gold,  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  official  quotation ;  in  Kngland  most  bills  of  exchange  lall  when  tbe 
value  of  foreign  money  rises. 
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influence  upon  international  commercial  relations— in  favour  of 
export  and  against  import.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  these 
practical  men  were  completely  mistaken  as  to  their  own  interests, 
rejoicing  over  imaginary  gains  and  making  such  loud  laments 
over  imaginary  evils.  But  many  leaders  of  economic  science 
actually  agree  with  them  on  the  main  point :  I  may  name,  for  in- 
stance. Prof.  Adolf  Wagner,  who,  so  early  as  1868,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Eussian"^paper  standard,  expressed  the  opinion, 
based  upon  searching  investigations,  that  the  agio  acted  as  a 
duty  against  import  and  a  bounty  upon  export.  If  the  agio  on 
metal  remains  for  some  time  unaltered,  this  effect  gradually 
disappears ;  if  it  falls,  the  effect  upon  export  and  import  is 
reversed. 

But  there  are  also  prominent  economists  who  contradict  these 
views.  For  instance,  Mr.  N.  Pierson,  for  some  time  past  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Holland,  and  formerly  a  professor,  has  recently  ex- 
pressed a  decided  opposition  to  the  above  opinions  with  reference 
to  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  upon  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India,  and  in  so  doing  he  quoted  the  well-known 
statement  of  Prof.  Marshall  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commis- 
sion, that  it  is  a  priori  impossible  for  the  depreciation  of  silver  to 
cause  a  bounty  upon  export.  Prof.  Levasseur  in  Paris  has  also 
recently  given  utterance  to  a  similar  denial. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  facts  which  seem  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  party.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  1891-2  India 
exported  no  less  than  30,306,700  cwts.  of  wheat,  but  in  the  year 
1892-3  only  14,973,500,  and  in  the  following  year  still  less ;  while 
the  average  value  of  the  rupee  in  the  first  year  was  16*78  pence, 
in  the  second  14*98,  and  subsequently  even  less  than  14  pence. 
Moreover,  the  statistics  of  prices  show  that  the  prices  of  wheat, 
cotton,  &c.  in  India,  when  reckoned  in  gold  according  to  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  always  move  in  a  fairly  uniform  relation  to 
the  contemporary  gold  prices  of  these  goods  in  England ;  hence 
that  the  Indian  price  in  rupees,  when  their  gold-value  is  falling, 
rises  relativelyy  i.e,  in  comparison  with  English  prices  (this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  both  prices  falling  at  the  same  time 
absolutely).  We  cannot  therefore  point  to  a  divergence  in  prices 
between  England  and  India  which  acts  as  a  bounty  upon 
exports. 

We  can  also  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  into  silver 
countries  from  gold  countries  have  considerably  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver.     Between  1890  and  1894  they  have  no  doubt  diminished  ; 
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rhis  period  there  was,  after  the  short  expa,u&ion  of 

»u  increasing  diminution  in    the  trade  of  the   whole 

and  imports  into  silver  countries  were  comparatively  less 

I  by  it  than  those  into  gold  countries.     The  exports  of 

n  produce  to  India  between  1890  and  1893  fell  from  336 

n  to  2!! '8  million  pounds,  i.e.  15  per  cent.,  while  the  same 

;  United  States  fell  from  32'1  million  to  24'0  million, 

J,,     -lint.,  and  the  whole  export  of  British  produce    to 

I  countries  and  the  British  colonies  fell  from  263"o  to  218'1 

iix,  or  18  per  cent. 

it  here  we  must  make  the  general  observation  that  by 
merely  bringing  together  and  comparing  statistical  numbers, 
each  of  which  depends  upon  several  factors,  we  can  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  any  particular'  one  of  these  factors. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  ask  what  other  causes  have  been 
essential  to  the  total  result,  and  it  will  often  prove  that  these 
far  outweigh  the  cause  specially  mider  consideration ;  though 
the  latter  will  not  be  therefore  simply  nullified.  It  takes  effect 
as  a  positive  or  negative  item  in  an  algebraical  total  of  & 
number  of  terms,  and  always  makes  its  definite  contribution 
to  the  result,  although  it  may  not  be  perceptible,  even  as  a  ten- 
dency, in  the  variations  of  that  result.  For  instance,  the  great 
export  of  wheat  from  India  in  1891-2  was  mainly  due  to  the  bad 
European  harvest  in  1891,  and  the  diminution  of  this  export  in 
the  following  year  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  lessened 
demand  from  Europe,  and  partly  by  increased  competition  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  the  value 
of  the  rupee  continued  all  the  while  to  play  the  part  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  theory,  even  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  the 
statistical  figures ;  so  that  the  export  in  the  first  year  would 
perhaps  have  been  still  greater  if  the  rupee  bad  stood  two 
or  three  pence  lower,  and  would  have  shown  a  considerably 
smaller  total  in  1893-4  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  had  not  fallen 
so  low. 

We  must,  moreover,  note  that  the  causes  which  determine 
price  in  India  and  in  England  act  continuously,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  each  small  variation  on  the  one  side  immediately  produces, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph,  a  reaction  upon  the  other  side. 
Hence,  no  important  divergence  in  prices,  such  as  would  be  a 
premium  upon  export,  can  ever  occur  ;  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  produce  only  differentials  in  price;  but  since  this 
takes  place  continuously,  they  may  have  an  actual  effect  of 
perceptible  magnitude  upon  the  determination  of  prices. 
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But  this  continuity  and  reciprocity  in  the  determination  of 
prices  in  India  and  Europe  gives  rise  to  a  further  difficulty  in  the 
investigation  of  the  question  before  us;  it  becomes  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  catise  and  what  is  effect.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  the  price  of  wheat  falls  in  London  at  the  same  time  as  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  has  taken 
place  because  the  Indian  export  has  been  favoured  by  the  fall 
of  the  rupee,  and  the  price  been  forced  down  by  the  increased 
competition  of  India,  But  the  London  price  may  also  have 
fallen  from  quite  other  causes,  e,g,,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
creased supply  from  America.  Then  the  fall  in  price  will  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  export  of  Indian  wheat,  the  balance  of  trade  will 
be  unfavourably  affected  for  India,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
rupee  may  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  the  low  price  in  the 
European  market.  In  order,  therefore,  to  estimate  rightly  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  phenomena,  we  must  always  give  full 
weight  to  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  the  agio,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  we  are  speaking  of  depreciated  paper  money, 
or  of  a  silver  money y  which  has  fallen  in  value  as  compared  with 
gold.  An  inconvertible  paper  money  which  is  forced  into  circu- 
lation is  always  a  sign  of  an  unfavourable  financial  state,  and  the 
greater  the  agio  as  compared  with  the  original  standard  metal, 
the  more  certainly  may  we  expect  this  unfavourable  state  to 
continue.  On  the  other  hand,  a  diminishing  agio  points  to  an 
improved  finance  and  a  stronger  national  credit.  Thus  the  value 
of  a  paper  money  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  general 
political  and  financial  conditions,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation ; 
while  the  money  of  a  country  with  an  effective  silver  standard  is 
independent  in  its  value  of  such  influences.  Moreover,  in  a 
country  with  a  fairly  well-managed  paper  standard,  the  amount 
of  money  of  this  kind  which  is  issued  is  not,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, increased ;  elasticity  of  the  currency  when  increase  is 
necessary  is  provided  for  by  a  proportionate  regulation  of  the 
issue  of  bank-notes.  Hence  the  paper  money  of  such  states 
tends  to  a  gradual  increase  in  value,  as  internal  commerce, 
increasing  with  the  population  and  culture,  gives  rise  to  an 
increasing  demand  for  money.  But  even  when  the  state  deter- 
mines upon  an  increase  of  its  paper  currency  it  still  reserves  to 
itself  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  increase.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  state  with  a  real  and  unlimited  silver  standard  finds 
itself  placed  as  India  was  before  June  26th,  1893  ;  its  attitude 
towards  an  increase  of  silver  money  is  a  passive  one,  and  in  so 
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tends  to  lower  the  value  of  monej'  with  resjwct  to 

1,  it   cau  do  nothing  to  hinder  this.     With  a  silver 

;i,      [ftii],  we   lose   the   automatic   reactiou  between   the 

"'     iporta  aud  the  value  of  the  money  with  respect  to  gold, 

I  place  with  a  paper  standard ;  for  in  the  latter  case  an 

jf  ixport,  even  when  it  has  been  previously  encouraged 

alue  of  paper,  brings  about  an  increase  in  value,  and 

jome  extent  as  a  check  to  the  further  development  of 

But  with  a  silver  standard  it  is  possible  for  the  export 

aae  considerably  without  the  value  of  the  silver  money 

,,  dince  this  is  determined  by  the  general  market  price   of 

,  quite  indepfendently  of  tbe  circumstances  of  the  particular 

try.    Thus  the  monetary  matters  of  a  silver  standard  country, 

r  present  conditions,  are  far  less  capable  of  reasonable  rcgu- 

.1  than  is  a  paper  currency ;    and  from  this  point  of  view  the 

an  Government  may  be  justified  in  its  attempt  to  give  the 

3  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  paper  money  by  stopping 

,ree  coinage  of  silver.    Nevertheless,  the  monetary  conditions 

india  differed  gi^eatly  from  those  of  a  civilized  European  coun- 

It  is  well  known  that  the  economic  development  of  the 

millions  of  India  is  for  the  most  part  still  at  a  very  low 

*hat   a   primitive   economy  still   predominates,   that    the 

I  metal  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  country  is 

perhaps  for  the  most  part,  hoarded,  aud  hence,  that  the 

long-continued  annual  coinage  of  80  to  90  millions  of  rupees  ha.s 

certainly  not  caused  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  home 

products  and  in  wages.     In  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  rise  in 

prices,  it   is  due  to  the  reaction  of  trade  with  other  countries. 

Thus,  tbe  value  of  silver  in  India — and  for  similar  reasons  in 

China  also — has  shown  a  stability  not  in  the  least  corresponding 

to  popular  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  depreciation  of  silver. 

Most  people  then  thought  that  in  consequence  of  its  low  price, 

silver  would  flow  in  proportionately  larger  quantities  to  Kast 

Asia,  there  to  cause  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 

and  in  consequence  to  find  employment  in  still  greater  quantities 

in  this  enormous  commercial  region,  and  thus  to  be  checked  in 

its  depreciation.     The  export  of  silver  to  East  Asia,  which  had 

diminished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventies,  certainly 

increased  considerably  after  1876 ;  but  the  expected  depreciation  of 

this  metal  in  internal  trade  has  not  taken  place,  or  only  in  a 

small  degree.     According  to  O'Conor's  tables,  the  prices  of  most 

articles  of  export  from  India  were  no  higher  expressed  in  silver, 

while  many  were  even  lower  in  1892  than  iu  1873.     "Wheat  had 
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risen,  partly  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  in  Europe  in  1891.  The 
increased  price  of  rice  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  special  causes, 
and  not  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
jute,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  use 
of  it,  has  risen  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  price  since  1873,  while 
Indian  cotton  has  fallen  25  per  cent.  The  prices  of  export  com- 
modities always  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  general  market, 
and  afford,  therefore,  no  sufficient  data  for  estimating  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver.  For  this  purpose  wages  are  more  useful, 
especially  those  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer.  According 
to  a  table  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Herschell  Committee, 
these  wages  were  on  an  average  somewhat  lower  from  1873  to 
1886,  but  about  six  per  cent,  higher  in  the  period  from  1887  to 
1891.  For  skilled  artisans,  such  as  builders  and  carpenters,  wages 
rose  16  per  cent.,  which  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  general 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  But  if  wages  had  risen  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  average  price  of  silver  has  fallen  with 
respect  to  gold  from  1887  to  1891  (44*6  per  cent.),  then  they 
must  have  risen,  not  6  or  16,  but  36  per  cent,  since  1873. 
A  very  great  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  India  is  pro- 
duced not  by  wage  labour,  but  by  the  work  of  the  small  land- 
owners and  farmers  themselves ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned the  costs  of  the  very  primitive  production  have  certainly 
not  risen  to  any  extent  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  have  the 
prices  of  those  species  of  millet  (Jowar  and  Bajra)  which  do  not 
enter  into  foreign  trade,  but  which  serve  as  food  for  the  people, 
risen  much  in  the  inland  markets.  The  average  price  for  Alla- 
habad, Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and  Delhi  of  an  English 
hundredweight  of  Jowar  was  2*47  rupees  in  1892.  In  the  years 
between  1887  to  1891  this  average  was  about  25  per  cent,  higher, 
from  1881  to  1885  about  20  per  cent,  lower,  while  from  1872  to 
1874  it  was  about  the  same  as  in  1892,  standing  in  1873  at  2*59 
rupees.  In  the  same  markets  the  average  price  of  1  cwt.  of 
Bajra  was  2*72  rupees  in  1892,  as  against  2*75  in  1873,  while 
in  the  interval  the  price,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  harvests, 
underwent  the  same  variations  as  that  of  Jowar. 

All  this  seems  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  expenses  of 
production  of  Indian  commodities,  as  expressed  in  silver,  have 
not  increased  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  silver  as  measured 
in  gold.  But  the  silver  prices  of  export  commodities  in  Indian 
seaports  depend  upon  the  gold  prices  of  these  commodities  in 
the  general  market,  and  upon  the  value  of  the  rupee.  How  the 
business  is  carried  on  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bythell  before 
No.  20. — VOL.  V  N  N 
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the  CommisBion  of  1^87.  A  merchaut  in  Imlia  who  is  exporting 
cotton  or  wheat  has  generally  no  stores,  but  sells  his  goods  upon 
delivery  in  London  for  gold,  it  he  can  at  the  time  buy  them  in 
India  at  a.  suitable  price.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  speculate  upon 
the  rate  of  exchange,  bis  sale  enables  him  to  draw  a  bill  of  ex- 
change upon  London  and  sell  it  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
to  a  bank :  and  if  the  bank  is  also  unwilling  to  enter  upon  a 
speculation  it  can  cover  itself  at  once  by  a  counter  operation, 
buying  council  bills  or  (formerly)  silver  in  Loudon  by  telegraph. 
But  if  the  merchant  is  prepared  to  undertake  himself  the  chances 
of  variations  in  the  exchange,  and  to  let  the  exchange  in  Loudon 
"n  the  day  of  payment  stand  to  bis  account,  then  the  gold  re- 
eived  naturally  represents  a  larger  sum  in  rupees  it  the  rate  of 
exchange  has  fallen   in   the  interval,  and  thus  the  Indian  seller 

kes  an  extra  profit,  since  the  rupee  has  meanwhile  lost  nothing 

its  purchasing  power  in  the  business  of  daily  life.  Wholesale 
ices  of  export  commodities,  on  the  other  band,  will  have  risen 

India,  while  the  exchange  was  falling,  if  the  English  price  has 
remained  unaltered.  For  Indian  export  merchants  are  able  to 
pay  more  rupees  to  the  producers  of  the  commodities  or  to  the 
middleman,  if  they  receive  the  same  gold-price  in  London,  and 
from  their  bank  a  larger  amount  of  rupees  for  their  bill  according 
to  the  day's  rate  of  exchange,  and  their  competition  will  generally 
be  strong  enough  to  bring  about  an  actual  movement  in  piices. 
But  if  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  England  falls  then  the 
Indian  price  will  fall  to  a  smaller  extent  if  at  the  same  time  the 
gold-value  of  the  lupee  falls  than  if  it  remained  the  same  or  rises- 
Thus  the  Indian  export  dealer  is  able  with  a  falling  exchange  to 
continue  his  offer  when  the  gold-price  is  such  as  would  be 
unprofitable  for  him  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  exchange.  The 
falling  value  of  the  rupee  therefore  favours  the  competition  of 
India  in  Europe.  Unless  the  export  dealers  speculate  it  brings 
them  no  extra  profit,  but  it  does  enable  them,  when  gold  prices 
are  falling  in  the  general  market,  to  effect  a  sale  at  lower  prices 
with  normal  profits. 

As  an  instance  we  may  note  the  movement  of  prices  of  wheat 
in  Karachi  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India.^ 
If  we  calculate  from  these  the  price  of  one  cwt,,  in  rupees,  and 
the  value  of  the  rupee  in   shillings  according   to   the   average 

'  These  Beem  to  be  the  pricos  ruling  in  local  trade.  In  the  great  export  trade 
the  prices  must  have  been  lower,  since  thoBe  quoted  would  have  made  a  sale  in 
England  impossible  in  spite  of  the  low  value  of  the  rupee.  Prices  in  inland 
marlcets  are  naturally  always  lower,  but  they  move  fairly  parallel  with  thoB» 
quoted. 
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price  of  silver  in  the  corresponding  year,  we  get  the  following 
results :  — 

1892  price  5 '48  rupees;  1  rupee  -  1-23  shillings. 
1891      „      504       ..  .,       =  1-40 

=  1-48 

=  1-32 


»> 
»» 


1890 

i> 

4-57 

1889 

>» 

4-61 

1888 

M 

4-69 

1887 

t> 

4-86 

=  1-33 
=  1-38 


>» 


>» 


Thus  we  see  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  from  1890 
to  1892  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  rupees. 
The  fall  in  price  which  corresponds  to  the  great  rise  in  value  of 
the  rupee  from  1889  to  1890  is  certainly  small.  From  1887  to 
1889  general  conditions  caused  the  price  to  retreat  although  the 
rupee  fell ;  without  this  last  circumstance  the  fall  of  price 
would  probably  have  been  still  greater,  for  according  to  the 
above  figures  it  amounted  only  to  5  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
price  per  quarter  of  wheat  in  England  in  the  same  period  fell 
from  32s.  &d,  to  29s.  9d.,  or  9  per  cent. 

From  1885  to  1886  the  price  of  wheat  in  Karachi  rose  from 
3*80  to  4*59  rupees,  while  the  value  of  the  rupee  fell  from  1*51  to 
1*41  shillings,  and  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  from  32|^ 
to  31  shillings.  This  rise  of  price  in  rupees  was  probably  caused 
by  local  conditions  connected  with  the  harvests,  but  the  fall  in 
the  exchange  no  doubt  contributed  something  towards  it.  From 
1881 — the  year  in  which  the  export  of  wheat  from  India  to  a 
large  extent  begins — to  1885  the  price  fell  continuously  from  4'83 
to  3*80  rupees,  while  the  value  of  the  rupee  fell  from  1  60  to  1*51 
shillings.  This  was  the  time  of  hot  competition  with  North 
American  wheat,  and  the  diminished  value  of  the  rupee  served  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  the  lower  price  for  the  Indian  export 
merchants. 

Those  who  deny  that  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  favours 
export  may  find  a  confirmation  of  their  views  in  the  above 
figures;  when  the  gold-value  of  the  rupee  falls,  they  will  say, 
the  price  expressed  in  rupees  rises  in  India,  and  that  makes 
further  export  not  easier  but  more  difficult.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  the  high  price  of  a  commodity  in  its  native  country  makes 
it  difficult  to  export.  If  the  rise  in  price  is  caused  by  greater 
demand  from  abroad,  and  if  the  exporting  country  has  a  plentiful 
supply,  then  the  export  will  receive  an  extraordinary  impulse 
because  it  promises  an  extraordinary  profit.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1891-2  the  export  of  wheat  from  India 
reached  its  highest  point,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gold-price 
of  wheat  rose  to  a  maximum  and  the  value  of  the  rupee  was- 
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falling.  What  then  is  the  final  conclusion  from  the  figures  quoted 
above?  In  1881  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Karachi  was  4"83 
rupees  per  cwt.,  while  in  England  it  was  i5s.  4d.  per  qtr.  ;  in 
1892  this  average  price  had  risen  in  Karachi  to  5-48  rupees,  while 
in  England  it  haA/allsn  to  30s.  Sd.,  i.e.  33  per  cent.  Now  if  it 
is  true  that  wages  and  other  expenses  of  production  have  not 

1  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  rupee  has  depreciated, 
if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  189'2  was  on  the  whole 
only  little,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  less   than   in  1881,  then  those 

pie  in  India  who  are  interested  in  the  export  of  wheat  have 
been  more  favoui'ably  situated  during  this  period  than  European 
landlords,  not  only  because  of  the  conditions  of  production  and 
transport,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  because  of  the  fall  of  the 
rupee.  How  the  advantage  derived  from  this  source  has  been 
distributed  between  the  export  merchants,  the  middleman  and 
the  producers,  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  in  any  case  the  fall 
of  the  exchange  has  acted  as  a  continuous  stimulus  to 
export,  which  would  not,  without  the  stimulus,  have  been  so 
extensive  as  it  actually  has  been,  and  would  have  come  to  a 
standstill  at  a  price  above  that  to  which,  as  things  were,  it  actually 
fell.  But  the  effect  of  this  favouring  of  export  by  the  fall  of  the 
rupee  upon  price  in  the  general  market  must  not  be  estimated  too 
highly,  for  India's  power  of  exporting  wheat  is  limited,  and  the 
amount  she  exports  is  generally  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
quantity  imported  annually  in  Europe.  Hence  the  general 
market  price  depends  to  only  a  small  extent  upon  India,  and  the 
lower  it  falls  the  more  will  Indian  export  be  checked,  in  spite  of 
the  falling  rupee,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  wheat  prices  of  1893 
and  1894. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  whether  import  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fall  of  the  rupee,  we  are  met  by  the 
general  argument  that  in  international  trade  commodities  are 
finally  paid  for  by  commodities.  Hence  if  exports  are  increased 
by  the  fall  in  the  rupee  there  must  follow  an  increase  in  imports. 
Imports,  therefore  cannot  be  hindered  by  the  state  of  the  exchange. 
For  if  India,  because  of  the  fall,  receives  a  larger  number  of 
rupees  for  the  same  gold-price  of  its  exports,  it  is  also  able  to 
pay  so  many  more  rupees  for  its  imports  as  will  yield  the  same 
price  in  gold  to  the  Kuropean  merchant  as  before. 

The  first  answer  to  this  is  that  India  has  much  more  to 
do  with  its  exports  than  to  pay  for  its  imports.  It  has  to 
find  every  year  for  England  16  to  17  millions  in  interest, 
pensions,    etc.,   which    are    represented    by   council    bills,    and 
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of  which  the  value  in  rupees  has  risen  more  than  30  per 
cent,  between  1883  and  1893.  Moreover  India  still  receives 
yearly  a  considerable  amount  in  money,  i.e,  in  silver,  of  which 
the  greater  part — at  any  rate  until  July  1893 — has  been  coined. 
Hence  when  the  rupee  falls,  India  is  obliged  to  increase  its 
exports  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  rupee- value  of  its  sterling 
indebtedness.  Moreover  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  until  July 
1893,  was  always  due  to  the  large  competition  of  depreciated  silver,, 
and  this  still  forms  a  favourite  import  for  India. 

If  the  exchanges  with  India  had  to  remain  unaltered  at  any 
given  time,  an  English  merchant  might  perhaps  have  been  able 
to  sell  cotton  goods  on  a  positive  order  to  the  amount  of  10,000* 
rupees,  for  which  he  would  have  paid  the  manufacturer,  say, 
£600.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  price  of  silver,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  rupee  falls,  then  the  Indian  buyer  will  certainly 
not  be  inclined  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  rupees,  while  the  English 
merchant  will  not  submit  to  a  loss  and  offers  the  manufacturer 
perhaps  only  £550.  If  the  latter  will  not  take  less  than  £600,  then 
the  business  is  not  done,  and  instead  of  the  bill  upon  India  which 
the  merchant  might  have  been  able  to  sell,  there  must  be  a 
transmission  of  silver  to  pay  the  still  uncovered  claims  of  India. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  that  when  Indian  export  is  favoured 
by  the  exchanges,  it  will  automatically  produce  and  increase  in 
import  also.  It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  think  that  this  help 
to  export  is  always  an  absolute  gain  to  those  people  in  India^^ 
who  are  concerned  in  the  business,  making  them  more  capable 
of  buying  European  commodities.  The  advantage  given  by  the 
exchanges  is  often  only  a  relative  one,  i.e.,  it  checks  or  lessens  a 
loss  connected  with  the  export,  and  thus  makes  it  possible  ta 
maintain  for  a  longer  period  competition  with  other  producers. 
In  the  years  1893  and  1894  India  exported  less  com  than  in  any 
year  since  1880,  and  received  also  the  lowest  price  in  gold  for  it 
which  had  been  known  for  centuries  in  England.  The  relative 
advantage  from  the  fall  of  the  rupee  was  at  this  time  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  for  those  people  in  India  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  export.  Nevertheless,  their  net  profit  from  these 
transactions  will  have  been  much  less  than  in  the  previous  years,, 
and  thus  their  receipts  and  their  power  of  purchasing  European 
commodities  have  not  been  increased,  but  diminished,  notwith- 
standing the  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  But  even  when  it 
happens  that  the  variation  in  the  exchange  causes  an  absolute 
gain  for  certain  people,  it  is  at  most  only  a  few  export  merchants, 
or  middlemen  who  profit  by  it ;  these  may  perhaps  buy  more  of 
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certain  European  luxuries,  unless  they  prefer  to  invest  their 
surplus  receipts  in  government  securities  or  in  shares ;  bet 
the  income  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  not  be 
increased  by  these  special  gains  of  particular  individuals, 
and  the  manufactures  for  the  people,  which  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  import  from  Europe,  cannot  therefore,  notwitb- 
standing  the  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupe«,  find 
the  same  sale  at  a  higher  price  as  before.  Europeaa  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  must  either  accept  a  lower  price  in  gold  or 
they  will  be  unable  to  sell  so  much  as  before.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact  they  generally  prefer  the  first  alternative.  We  must  realise 
the  general  truth  that  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  is  always  a 
disadvantage  for  Indian  national  economy  as  a  whole,  even  when 
particular  interests  derive  from  it  a  private  economic  advantage. 
For  unless  India  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices  for  its  exports 
to  the  general  market,  the  fall  of  the  rupee  always  tends  to  have 
for  its  effect  that  a  greater  quantity  of  Indian  work  must  be 
given  for  a  certain  quantity  ot  European  work,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  may  therefore  rise  while  that  of  the  imports  falls,  or 
increase  only  a  little  in  proportion. 

The  trade  between  Europe  and  China  must  on  the  whole 
have  been  much  less  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  silver  than 
the  Indo-European  trade,  because  China  has  so  far  been  much 
less  burdened  with  debts  than  India,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Europe.  But  for  China  also,  as  indeed  for  aU  silver 
standard  countries,  it  is  in  my  opinion  true  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  has,  in  the  way  shown,  made  export  easier  and 
import  more  difficult.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  cannot 
he  determined  exactly,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  greatly  over- 
estimated by  bi-metallists.  Nor  can  we  say  how  long  these 
effects  would  continue  if  the  value  of  silver  were  permanently 
fixed  at  somewhere  about  its  present  height.  Certainly  it  would 
take  much  longer  to  reconcile  the  standards  of  value  of  European 
gold  countries  with  one  of  the  great  Asiatic  empires,  than  for 
the  same  process  to  take  place  with  a  civilised  European  country, 
such  aa  Austria,  which  is  completely  involved  in  the  movements 
of  modern  trade.  Many  writers  seem  instinctively  to  refer  prices 
in  the  great  Asiatic  silver-standard  domain  to  gold  as  the  only 
standard  of  value,  and  not  to  realise  that  these  countries  have  an 
independent  standard  for  themselves ;  in  India,  indeed,  this  is 
no  longer  silver,  but  the  rupee  with  a  credit  value  above  its 
silver-value.  This  independent  standard  may  certainly  be  in- 
fluenced and  modified  by  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  the 
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gold  standard  countries;  but  still  it  is  clear  that  a  precious 
metal  must  have  a  far  more  stable  value  in  a  region  with  a  popu- 
lation of  several  hundred  millions,  where  there  is  an  unlimited 
use  for  it  as  money,  than  in  the  western  world  where  it  is 
regarded  merely  as  an  ordinary  commodity  for  which  there  is 
little  demand. 

Foreign  trade  touches  only  the  surface  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
national  economy,  and  quantitatively  it  forms  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  trade  in  these  enormous  states.  Hence  even 
if  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  should  be  fixed  unalterably 
at  30 : 1  it  would  probably  be  many  years  before  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  silver  in  East  Asia  with  respect  to  labour 
and  home  commodities  would  be  completely  in  accordance  with 
European  prices. 

All  the  arguments  brought  forward  above  may  serve  also  to 
support  the  view  that  in  a  country  with  a  paper  standard  also 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  will  tend  to  promote  export  and  hinder 
import.  But  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  depends  upon  other 
factors  than  those  which  come  into  question  with  a  silver 
standard,  since,  as  we  have  noted  above,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  existence  can  be  regulated  at  will  by  the  State.  As  an 
instance  we  may  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  Russian 
paper  standard.  Kussia,  it  is  true,  forms  to  some  extent  an 
economic  world  in  itself,  but  yet  it  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  than  India  or  China,  and 
possesses  a  more  developed  monetary  system  and  domestic  trade 
than  these  two  countries.  Hence  though  the  paper  rouble  is 
also  an  independent  standard  of  value — it  is  now  unconnected 
with  its  original  metal  basis,  and  stands  about  thirty  per  cent, 
above  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  coined  rouble — it 
is  nevertheless  in  its  purchasing  power  at  home  more  closely 
dependent  upon  the  trade  with  gold  standard  countries,  and 
upon  the  course  of  the  exchanges,  than  is  the  rupee.  For  some 
time  now  the  rouble  has  kept  very  closely  to  about  2*20  marks, 
and  we  may  assume  that  its  value  in  labour  and  the  products  of 
the  country  corresponds  also  to  this  rate.  In  1875  when  it  stood 
at  2*80  marks  the  whole  currency  consisted  of  797  millions  of  paper 
roubles.  In  consequence  of  the  war  in  1877  it  increased  in  1878 
to  1,188  millions,  but  since  then  it  has  diminished  to  1,121  millions 
(including  a  temporary  issue  of  seventy-five  millions),  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  strong  reserve  of  gold  has  been  amassed  to 
cover  it.  If  the  exchange  were  at  200  it  would  correspond  to 
the  ratio  of  the  amounts  current  in  1875  and  at  the  present  time ; 
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hence  if  it  stands  at  2-20  this  must  undoubtedly  be  due  to  the 
reserve  fund  of  450  millions  of  gold  roubles.  But  it  is  false  to 
say,  as  the  bi-metallista  do,  that  within  the  country  the  rouble  still 
has  the  purchasing  power  of  '2'80  marks,  as  in  1875,  ot  even 
of  3'20  marks,  as  before  the  Crimean  war.  There  are  even 
Prussian  landowners  who  allow  that  at  the  rate  of  2'20  there  is 
no  longer  any  considerable  advantage  to  Russian  export.  In  the 
eighties,  on  the  contrary,  the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  really  did 
contribute  at  times  towards  forcing  down  the  prices  of  grain  in 
Western  Europe.  In  1880  and  1881,  when  American  and  Indian 
wheat  made  good  its  position  in  the  European  market,  the  rouble 
stood  at  2'10  to  2-11,  but  in  the  following  years  it  fell  at  times 
to  1'90,  and  after  a  temporary  improvement  in  1884  and  1885  it 
fell  to  its  lowest  point  in  March  1888  at  1'65.  After  that,  how- 
ever, it  rose  somewhat  rapidly,  and  in  1800  it  reached,  at  one 
moment,  2"60.  Another  backward  movement  followed,  promoted 
by  the  tariff-war  with  Germany :  but  since  the  beginning  of 
1B94  the  rouble  has  maintained  the  very  stable  position  already 
mentioned. 

If  we  now  compare  with  the  course  of  exchange  for  the 
rouble  the  Bussian  grain  export,  we  find  that  no  definite 
connection  can  be  statistically  traced.  The  import  of  Russian 
grain  into  England,  e.g.,  amounted  in  1885  to  121  million  cwt., 
but  in  1887  only  to  5'6  million  cwt.,  although  the  exchange  stood 
10  to  12  per  cent,  higher  from  May  to  October  1885  than  in  1887. 
It  is  true  that  in  1888  the  maximum  of  this  import — 218  million 
cwt. — coincided  with  the  lowest  position  of  the  exchange,  but  in 
1889  the  amount  was  almost  exactly  the  same — 21'6  million — 
although  the  exchange  had  risen  considerably,  and  in  1890  also 
it  was  not  much  less — 197  million  cwt. — while  the  exchange 
reached  a  height  which  bad  not  been  known  since  1876.  In 
1891  and  1892  a  continually  falling  exchange  was  accompanied 
by  a  constant  diminution  in  the  import. 

But  it  in  no  way  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  value  of 
the  rouble  does  not  have  a  definite  influence  upon  exports ;  they 
meiely  show  that  this  influence  is  frequently  outweighed  and 
concealed  by  other  causes.  If,  for  instance,  the  price  of  wheat 
rises  in  the  general  market  owing  to  bad  harvests  abroad,  then 
both  the  price  and  the  amount  exported  of  Bussian  wheat  ;will 
be  thereby  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Russian  balance 
of  payment  will  be  improved  and  in  this  way  the  value  of  the 
rouble  increased.  The  tendency  to  check  export  attaching  to 
the  rise  of    the  rouble  is  thus  completely  overcome   by  the 
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increased  demand  from  abroad.  But  if  there  had  been  very  good 
harvests  abroad,  and  therefore  a  smaller  demand  than  usual, 
while  Eussia  was  endeavouring  to  throw  upon  the  market  an 
unusually  large  surplus,  then  in  the  first  place  the  balance  of 
trade  would  have  been  unfavourably  influenced  for  Bussia  and  the 
value  of  the  rouble  depressed,  but  this  would  facilitate  export,  and 
ensure  the  sale  of  Bussian  wheat  in  spite  of  increased  com- 
petition by  a  fall  in  price  which  the  favourable  exchange  would 
make  less  prejudicial  for  Bussian  exporters  than  for  rivals  with  a 
gold  standard. 

From  one  of  Prof.  Conrad's  tables,  we  find  that  the  rouble- 
price  of  wheat  and  rye  in  Odessa  moves  frequently,  though 
certainly  not  always,  inversely  with  the  value  of  the  rouble, 
hence  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble  for  Bussian  grain 
rises  and  falls  with  its  gold- value.  This  contrary  movement  is 
clear  in  the  years  1888  to  1890,  in  which  the  Bussian  export  wa& 
extraordinarily  active,  while  prices  were  rising  in  Western  Europe, 
and  the  momentary  conditions  of  the  general  market  were 
forthwith  reflected  in  Odessa.  From  1881  to  1887,  when  prices 
were  sinking  steadily  in  the  general  market,  the  rouble 
shows  a  depreciation  completely  parallel  with  the  fall  of  price  in 
Odessa.  At  this  period  therefore  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
rouble  for  grain  in  Bussia  does  not  diminish  with  the  fall  in  its 
gold  value,  at  times  it  even  increases.  For  instance,  the  price  of 
rye  (for  which  Bussia  is  the  chief  exporting,  Germany  the  chief 
importing  country)  averaged  in  Odessa  for  the  tchetvert 

1881  :  12-00  roubles.  1884  :  900  roubles. 

1882  :    9-30       „  1885  :  800 

1883  :    9  00       „  1886  :  7-25 
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while  the  average  value  of  the  rouble  was : 

1881  :  2- 13  marks.  1884  :  2*06  marks. 

1882  :  204   „  1885  :  2-04   „ 

1883  : 2-00   „  1886  :  1-97   „ 

In  1887  the  average  price  was  6*92  roubles,  and  the  average 
value  of  the  rouble  1*80. 

If  we  convert  these  prices  into  gold,  we  get  for  1881  25*56 
marks,  but  for  1887  12*46  marks.  Thus  the  price  expressed  in 
gold  has  fallen  51  per  cent.,  while  the  diminution  of  the  rouble- 
price  amounts  only  to  42  per  cent.  In  the  same  way  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Odessa,  reckoned  in  gold,  fell  between  1881  and  1887 
from  34*08  marks  to  21*76  marks,  or  36  per  cent.,  while  in  roubles 
it  fell  only  from  16*00  to  12*09,  or  25  per  cent.     The  prices  of 
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grain  in  the  gold  standard  countries  of  Western  Europe  were 
always — except  for  changes  in  the  tariff — at  a  slightly  varying 
interval  above  the  Odessa  prices  as  calculated  in  gold.  But  there 
the  fall  of  price  in  roubles  was  less  marked  than  that  expressed 
in  gold  as  determined  in  the  general  market,  and  hence  the 
position  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  Bussian  grain-export 
was  comparatively  more  favourable  than  that  of  their  competitors 
in  the  gold  standard  countries.  For  in  Bussia  the  wages  paid  in 
roubles,  and  the  other  costs  of  production  of  grain,  were  at  this 
time  practically  independent  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  rouble. 
In  the  Bussian  statistical  Year  Book  of  1890  the  average  wages  in 
all  provinces  are  given  for  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a  horse, 
for  the  same  without  a  horse,  and  for  a  female  labourer  in  the 
years  1883  to  1888.  The  three  corresponding  averages  for  the  whole 
empire  were  :  for  1884  123  roubles,  0*62  roubles,  0*39  roubles  ; 
for  1885  1-39  roubles,  054  roubles,  0*33  roubles ;  for  1886  I'DB 
roubles,  0*53  roubles,  0*34  roubles ;  and  for  1887  they  were 
exactly  as  high  as  in  1886.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  of  the 
-exchange,  therefore,  wages  had  become  on  the  whole  lower. 

How  the  advantage  due  to  the  exchange  is  distributed  amongst 
export  merchants,  middlemen  and  producers,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
say  for  Bussia  as  for  India ;  it  is  probable  that  here  again  the 
producers  participate  least  in  it.  But  the  way  in  which  the 
advantage  is  distributed  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  export 
is  relatively  favoured  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rouble.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fall  of  the  rouble  checks  the  import 
-of  foreign  manufactures  applies  no  less  to  Bussia  than  to  India. 
The  commodities  imported  from  Western  Europe  into  Bussia  are 
for  the  most  part  destined  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  landowners,  or  at  any  rate  many  merchants, 
profit  by  the  fall  of  the  rouble,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  roubles  for  foreign  commodities.  But  here 
again  we  must  notice  tliat  the  advantage  is  merely  a  relative  one, 
appearing  only  in  comparison  with  the  position  of  competitors 
whose  standard  is  gold.  Absolutely,  the  prices  of  Bussian 
exports  between  1881  and  1889  hsixe  fallen  in  roubles,  and  there- 
fore the  income  and  purchasing  power  of  the  social  groups  con- 
cerned in  export  could  not  rise  in  this  period.  Moreover  Bussia 
also  is  to  a  considerable  extent  financially  burdened  in  her 
foreign  relations.  A  large  part  of  her  exported  commodities 
serves  to  meet  foreign  debts  of  the  state,  railways,  and  so  on, 
which  are  fixed  in  gold,  and  therefore  when  the  rouble  falls,  an 
increased  export  of   commodities  is  necessary,  which  does  not 
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occasion  an  increased  import,  but  merely  serves  to  meet  the 
divergency  which  has  arisen  between  the  indebtedness  in  gold 
and  its  payment  in  roubles. 

A  paper  currency  shows  more  clearly  than  a  silver  currency 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  production  of  silver  all  over  the 
world,  how  the  equalling  of  the  balance  of  payment  of  a  country  is 
effected  by  a  fall  of  the  currency.  The  country  has  to  pay  abroad 
and  in  gold  the  price  of  its  imports  and  the  interest  on  its  debts, 
but  it  possesses  no  gold  and  must  therefore  export  a  certain 
gold-value  in  commodities.  But  commodities  of  the  same  kind 
are  generally  already  abundant  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  the 
paper  using  country  will  often  be  unable  to  effect  the  necessary 
sale  of  its  products  except  by  selling  them  cheaper  than  its 
competitors.  Now  those  persons  who  produce  and  export  these 
commodities  are  not  the  same  as  those  who  have  payments  to 
make  abroad ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
just  the  export  commodities  which  undergo  a  special  fall  in  price 
in  the  home  market  and  are  placed  in  a  relatively  worse  position 
than  the  other  products  of  the  country.  The  solution  of  these 
difficulties  is  attained  simply  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  as 
measured  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  or,  to  say  the 
same  thing,  by  a  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  latter.  Bills 
upon  the  foreign  country  are  more  and  more  urgently  demanded  ; 
their  price,  i.e.,  the  agio  upon  gold,  rises  until  a  further  export 
of  commodities  is  caused  by  it  which  can  be  sold  at  lower  gold- 
prices  and  yet  yield  the  ordinary  profit  to  the  home  producers 
and  merchants.  This  latter  would  not  be  possible  if  the  value 
of  the  paper  money  fell  generally  in  the  same  degree  within  the 
coimtry  as  it  does  with  reference  to  gold,  but  this  is  demonstrably 
not  the  case.  With  respect  to  the  papor  money,  gold  is  merely 
a  commodity,  which  for  definite  reasons  is  at  times  specially 
sought  after,  and  therefore  rises  in  price  without  other  com- 
modities participating  in  the  movement ;  but  the  export 
commodities  retain  within  the  country  their  normal  price  in 
relation  to  others,  because  the  value  of  the  paper  money  within 
the  country — at  any  rate  at  first — remains  the  same,  and  thus  the 
diminished  gold-prices  if  converted  into  paper-prices  will  be  seen 
to  include  the  normal  profit.  Thus  it  necessarily  happens 
that  through  the  depreciation  of  paper  money  with  respect  to 
gold  a  sufficient  sale  of  commodities  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon 
the  foreign  market,  to  enable  the  country  to  wipe  out  its  in 
debtedness.  It  follows  in  the  same  way  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  by  the  rise  in  the  value  ^of  gold   with  respect    to 
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s'hile  the  purchasing  power  of   the  latter   within 

-emaiiiB   approximately  the   same,    the   import    of 

M  be  paid  for  in  gold  is  made  more  difficult,  and 

nport  works  in  the  same  direction  as  the  stimulus 

rda  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  indebtedness. 

ucta  of  the  paper  using  country  are  indispensable 

in  demand  at  high  prices,  then  there  is  nothing  to 

ii  the  exchange  value  of   the  paper  money ;  export 

^o  need  of  this  support,  and  may  continue  to  develop 

biy  even  when  the  exchange  is  rising. 

Russian   export  we   may   therefore    aay  the  same  as   of 

:  when  the  exchange  value  of  the  standard  of  the  country 

;en   falling,  it  has  exerted  a  certain   influence  upon  the 

B  of  the  general  market,  which  would   have  been  absent  if 

Exchanges  had  been  steady.     But  it  in  no  way  follows  that 

influence   has   been  the  decisive  and  regulating  factor  in 

■mining  prices  in  the  general  market.     The  fall  in  the  prices 

■ain  between  1881  and  1887  has  been  essentially  caused  by 

development  of  production  and  the  general  competitive  con- 

ous  in  the  market,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  rouble,  like 

E  silver,  haw  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the  result. 

the  reason  that  in  this  period  also  the  rouble-price  of 

fallen  25  per  cent,  and  that  of  rye  42  per  cent,  in 

Tfltis  we  arrive  at  the  result,  that  according  to  theory  and 
experience  it  is  actually  true  that  with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  of  the  country — whether  silver  or  paper — as  compared 
with  gold,  there  is  connected  a  continuously  acting  relative 
advantage  in  export  to  gold  standard  countries,  and  a  check  to 
import  from  these  countries,  although  this  fact  is  frequently  con- 
cealed from  immediate  observation  by  influences  of  another  kind. 
So  long  as  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  silver  or  paper  money 
t\  continues,  this  effect  will  make  itself  felt  in  international  trade, 
even  in  a  country  with  a  fully  developed  monetary  system  ;  but 
if  an  approximately  steady  exchange  continues,  then  the  less 
the  monetary  system  of  the  country  is  developed,  the  larger  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  more  primitive  their  condition, 
and  the  smaller  its  foreign  as  compared  with  its  inland  trade,  the 
longer  it  will  be  before  the  purchasing  power  of  its  money  at 
home  and  its  value  in  gold  are  equated.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  national  economy,  the  relative  advantage  to  export  from  a  falling 
exchange  denotes  an  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange  between 
native  and  foreign  labour^ that  is  a  disadvantage,  although  cer- 
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tain  private  interests  may  profit  by  it.  When  the  exchange  rises 
the  effects  are  the  reverse  of  those  connected  with  a  fall,  but 
they  are  generally  still  more  counteracted  by  other  influences. 
For  a  rising  exchange  is  generally  connected  with  an  increase  in 
exports,  which  is  the  catise  and  not  the  effect  of  the  movement, 
and  depends  upon  favourable  conditions  in  the  general  market 
in  comparison  with  which  the  unfavourable  tendency  of  the 
rising  exchange  disappears  altogether.  But  no  country  can  act 
upon  the  price  of  its  export  commodities  in  the  general  market 
except  in  a  degree  which  depends  upon  the  share  which  it  brings 
to  the  market.  For  this  reason  the  silver  and  paper  using  coun- 
tries, so  far  as  the  prices  of  their  most  important  exports  are 
concerned,  depend  greatly  upon  the  general  market,  and  upon 
this  market  each  by  itself  has  only  a  limited  influence,  especially 
as  the  variations  in  the  value  of  the  silver  and  paper  money  of 
the  several  countries  are  by  no  means  always  parallel,  but  fre- 
quently in  opposite  directions. 

W.  Lexis 


OMPETITION  AND  COMBINATION. 

I. 

3AM    Smith  in  his  chapter  (5,   book  iv.)    'Of  Bounties' 

ees  the  several  statutes  prohibiting  the  engrosBing  of  com, 

:cially   the    Statute  12  Geo.   m.  which  was  iu  force   when 

as  writing.     He  concludes:   'The  popular  fear  ot  engrossing 

forestalhng  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and 

■icions  of  witchcraft ;  the  unfortunate  wretches  accused   of 

1   latter  crime   were  not  more  innocent   of  the  misfortuiK^s- 

ited   to   them,   than    those   who  have  been   accused  of  the 

ir.  .  .  .  The  law   which  should  restore  entire  freedom   t» 

nd  trade  of  corn  would  probably  prove   as  effectual  to 

id  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrossing  and  forestalling.' 

of   his   editors   and   commentators,  William    Playfair,' 

vehemently  attacks  his  master  on  this  topic,  saying,  '  If  there  is 

any  part  in  this  book  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  held  bis  own 

theories  too  high,  and  held  the  opinion  of  others  in  too  great 

contempt,  it  is  manifest  in  this  sentence  ;   he  compares  a  very 

qatural  to  a  supernatural  occurrence,  the  possibility  of  a  corn 

dealer  mistaking  his  true  interest  is  put  on  a  par  with  that  of 

a  miracle.'    Indeed,  Playfair  adds  a  supplementary  chapter  on 

'  The  Commerce  of  Grain,  Monopolies,  and  Forestalling,'  to  show 

the  errors  of  Adam  Smith. 

But  he  might  have  pointed  to  Adam  Smith's  own  words 
when  speaking  of  the  combinations  of  employers  and 
workmen  (book  i.,  ch.  8),  'We  rarely  hear  of  the  combina- 
tions of  masters,  though  frequently  of  those  of  workmen. 
But  whoever  imagines,  upon  this  account,  that  masters  rarely 
combine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the  subject.  • 
Masters  are  always  and  everywhere  in  a  sort  of  tacit,  but  con- 

■  The  eleventh  edition  of  An  Inquiry  info  tlu  Nahne  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Natiota,  with  Notes,  Supplementary  Chapter^;,  sad  e.  Life  of  Dt.  Smith. 
London,  180S.     T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davjeg. 
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stant  and  uniform  combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
above  their  actual  rate.  To  violate  this  combination  is  everywhere 
a  most  unpopular  action,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master 
among  his  neighbours  and  equals.  We  seldom,  indeed,  hear  of 
this  combination,  because  it  is  the  usual,  and  one  may  say,  the 
natural  state  of  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of.  Masters 
too  sometimes  enter  into  particular  combinations  to  sink  the 
wages  even  below  this  rate.  .  .  .  Such  combinations,  however, 
are  frequently  resisted  by  a  contrary  defensive  combination  of 
the  workmen ;  who  sometimes  too,  without  any  provocation  of 
this  kind,  combine  of  their  own  accord  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
labour. 

Well  then,  if  combinations  are  the  usual  and  even  the  natural 
state  of  things  for  settling  the  price  of  labour,  why  ought  they — 
we  may  ask — to  be  considered  as  witchcraft,  when  supposed  to 
be  at  work  to  settle  the  price  of  commodities?  Or  if  com- 
petition is  the  natural  state  of  things  for  buyers  and  sellers  of 
commodities,  why  is  it  not  the  natural  state  for  buyers  and 
sellers  of  labour  ? 

Other  writers  on  Political  Economy  of  the  time  of  Adam  Smith 
are  more  consistent  in  the  opinions  which  they  held  about  combi- 
nation and  competition.  Either  they  do  believe  in  witch- 
craft or  they  do  not.  Sir  James  Steuart  for  instance,  in  his 
chapter  on  competition  (book  ii.,  ch.  7),  earnestly  considers 
the  question,  if  and  how  far  on  both  sides^  of  buyers  and  sellers, 
competition  is  equally  strong,  and  denounces  all  monopolies 
arising  from  the  free  action  of  buyers  or  sellers  as  a  crime 
against  the  public,  because  they  are  diminishing  the  normal 
degree  of  competition  for  the  sake  of  the  private  profit  of 
the  parties  interested.  He  justifies  the  laws  (still  existing 
or  no  more  existing)  enacted  against  that  crime,  by  their 
having  prevented  the  price  of  commodities  coming  to  a  just 
relation  with  their  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  economists  of  the  then  new 
school  of  the  Physiocrats  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  normal 
state  of  competition,  which  Steuart  wanted  to  protect  by  criminal 
laws,  is  always  in  existence  wherever  Government  keeps  aloof 
from  any  public  measure,  or  in  other  words  that  the  principle 
of  non-interference  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  the  natural  and 
normal  state  of  competition  in  all  cases. 

The  Physiocrats  therefore  do  not  see  any  danger  of  monopoly 
beyond  the  action  of  Government  creating  monopolies  by  law.  Sir 
James  Steuart,  on  the  contrary,  sees  the  danger  of  monopolies  as- 
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the  tree  action  of  buyers  and  sellers,  and  wants  the 

soae  as  a  protection  against  such  monopolies. 

a   long   time   the  drift  of   opinion   among   economists, 

French,  and  Germans,  was  in  favour  of  the  Physiocratic 

id  against  the  fear  of   monopolies  held  out  by  Steaart. 

it  to  fall   back   upon  the  old  ideas  of  Steuart  and   the 

:'iterB  were  the  Socialists  in  not  only  asserting  the  possi- 

o£    a   monopoly   arising    from    the    free    action    of    pro- 

u-H,  but  showing  the  necesBity  of  the  consequence  of  monopoly 

■.ing   from  all  free  competition.     Louis  Blanc  {Organisation 

Travail,  1841,  p.  41)  e.g.  is  saying,  '  La  concurrence  conduit 

monopole,  et,  par  la  meme  raison,  le  bon  marche  conduit  a 

ageration  des  prix.'     And  in  the  same  way  as  the  writers  of  the 

venteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  facts  before  them  to 

pport  their  fear  of  monopolies,  so  these  new  Socialist  writers 

the  nineteenth  century  had  new  facts  before  them  which  sup- 

lied  at  least  part  of  their  assertions.      If  they  did  not  show  the 

icessity  of  competition  leading  to  monopoly,  still  they  did  show 

*ihe  possibility  of  this  consequence  taking  place  in  certain  cases. 

What  then  are  these  cases  ? 

Proudhon  a  few  years  later  than  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  Con- 
tradictions •'■cunomiqnes,  when  saying,  '  Competition  is  killing 
competition ' — every  growth  of  competition  is  diminishing  the 
number  of  competitors — tells  us  of  a  huge  combination  or  amal- 
gamation which  had  taken  place  at  the  time  when  he  was  writ- 
ing and  was  greatly  exercising  the  public  mind.  The  object  of 
the  new  combination  was  the  union  of  all  the  coal-mines  of  the 
Loire,  against  which  the  town  councils  of  Lyons  and  St.  fltieiine 
remonstrated,  and  the  French  Government  had  appointed  a 
conunission  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  the  object  of  the  new 
company.  Well,  says  Proudhon,  I  am  asking  now,  what  can 
Government  interference  do  against  it  by  the  help  of  the  civil  law 
and  political  economy  ?  Can  it  prevent  the  coal-owners  from 
associating  in  order  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production  i*  Can  it 
compel  them  to  renew  their  old  war  and  to  ruin  themselves  by 
heightening  the  cost  of  production  and  lessening  the  price  of 
coal? 

Yet  Proudhon's  antagonist,  Frederic  Bastiat,  in  his  Harmonies 
economiques  (ch.  x.),  written  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
Contradictions  economiques,  still  keeps  to  the  old  creed  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  saying:  'It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  competition  is  nothing  else  but  the  absence  of  any 
arbitrary  authority  interfering  with  buying  and  selling,  in  order 
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to  infer  that  competition  is  indestructible.'  This,  of  course,  is 
no  answer  to  Proudhon,  although  Bastiat  meant  it  to  be  an 
answer. 

II. 

Facts  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Proudhon  to  show  competi- 
tion killing  competition  have  since  the  time  when  he  was  writing 
grown  to  such  a  mass  of  material  that  the  Bastiats  of  the  present 
day  cannot  fairly  repeat  the  words  of  their  ancestor,  meaning  to 
get  rid  of  the  problem.  For  even  suppose  it  to  be  true,  as 
Bastiat  asserted,  that  competition  is  indestructible,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  what  is  left  of  competition  in  the  present 
English  railway  system  and  the  competition  of  private  under- 
takings in  most  other  trades  of  the  present  age.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  coal-mines  of  the  Loire,  even  after  their  amalgamation, 
had  and  have  still  now  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  coal- 
mines, yet  it  is  not  the  same  thing  if  a  few  large  undertakings  of 
the  type  of  these  companies  are  competing,  or  if  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  smaller  ones  are  the  competitors,  being  so  much 
farther  off  from  anything  like  a  monopoly.  A  State  railway 
system  itself,  like  the  present  railway  system  of  Prussia,  where 
competition  has  been  killed  by  the  *  arbitrary  authority '  of  Govern- 
ment, has  certain  limits  to  its  arbitrary  authority,  viz.  the  limits 
of  the  country.  Yet  who  would  deny  that  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  Eussian  railways,  Belgian  or  French  railways  against 
the  Prussian  railway  system,  still  the  *  arbitrary  *  power  of  the 
latter  is  a  fact  wherever  the  competition  of  those  foreign  lines  is 
not  able  to  meet  the  State  railways  in  the  same  market  ?  And 
who  would  think  the  questions  of  railway  monopolies  answered 
by  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  competition  is  still  alive  even  in  face 
of  a  large  State  railway  monopoly?  Yet  it  would  confirm 
Bastiat's  doctrine,  that  competition  is  indestructible. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  problem  of  the  persistence  of  com- 
petition cannot  be  solved  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  only  by 
going  into  the  particular  facts  of  the  different  groups  of  pro- 
duction. The  tendencies  of  competition  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
monopoly,  or  combination  on  the  other,  are  always  at  work,  but 
what  are  the  conditions  which  make  either  of  them  the  stronger  of 
the  two  in  different  trades,  in  different  countries,  at  different 
times?  Why  is  it  that  competition  among  the  railways  of  a 
country  is  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  nearer  to  monopoly  than 
competition  among  bakers  or  butchers  ?  What  conditions  are 
No.  20. — VOL.  V  0  0 
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strengthening  the  tendency  of  combination  among  railways,  and 
what  other  conditions  are  Btrengthening  the  tendency  of  com- 
petition among  bakers  and  butchers '?  Why  have  the  Rhenish 
Westphahan  colheries  succeeded  recently  in  forming  a  syndicate, 
and  why  have  British  collieries  not  succeeded  ?  Why  had  the 
coal-owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  a  syndicate  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  why  had  they  nothing  of  the  kind  for  the  last  half  of 
this  century?  The  answer  to  these  questions  cannot  be  found 
but  by  analysing  the  facis  of  the  case. 

We  must  go  into  the  legal,  the  technical,  and  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  the  various  departments  of  trade,  as  well 
as  the  various  times  and  nations,  in  order  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  things.  Only  through  the  knowledge  of  those 
facts  can  we  settle  the  dispute  between  the  optimistic  views  of 
the  followers  of  the  laissez-faire  principle  and  the  pessimistic 
views  of  Socialists  or  others  who  pretend  that  rings,  pools,  trusts, 
amalgttmations,  necessarily  mean  a  step  to  the  Soeiahstic  state 
and  the  decisive  end  of  all  competition.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  the  latter  tendency  is  prevailing  in  certain  departments  of 
trade  more  than  in  most  others,  and  yet  the  variety  of  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  those  departments  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
end  predicted  by  Socialistic  prophets. 

I  propose  to  show  this  by  certain  events  that  have  arisen  in 
the  history  of  the  Engli5h  coal  trade.  There  is  an  opinion  pre- 
vailing, not  only  among  Socialistic  writers,  that  recent  com- 
binations in  trade  of  the  type  of  rings  or  pools  {Cartelle)  that 
have  attracted  so  much  interest  from  economists  and  the  public 
in  general,  are  peculiar  to  oar  age.  The  attention  of  economists, 
as  far  as  1  know,  has  never  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  such 
organisations  have  existed  long  before  our  time,  and  have  been 
destroyed  by  opposing  forces.  Indeed,  they  belong  to  times 
past  as  well  as  to  the  time  present. 


III. 

The  paternal  government  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries  enacted  several  statutes  with  the  intention  of 
protecting  the  public  against  frauds  in  the  coal  trade.  By  16 
and  17  Charles  II.  (re-enacted  by  7  and  8  William  III.)  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  were  empowered  to 
fix  the  price  of  all  coal  brought  into  the  Thames,  and  in  case  of 
any  coal  merchant  refusing  to  sell  at  the  fixed  price,  to  seud  ^ 
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constable  into  the  coal  merchant's  shop  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  coal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

It  was  not  the  primary  necessity  of  coal  that  was  the  sole  cause 
of  such  legislation.  It  was  the  narrow  field  of  production  and 
transportation  for  this  article  which  created  the  suspicion  of 
combinations  and  monopolies  of  coal  traders.  The  latter  reason 
was  more  distinctly  expressed  by  the  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  saying — 

Whereas  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  other  places,  are 
chiefly  supplied  with  coals  by  sea  from  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  the  having  the  same  at  cheap  prices  tends  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  manufactiures  and  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom, 
by  breeding  and  employing  many  thousands  of  skilful  mariners  for  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  better  advancing  of 
the  duties  on  coals  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  present  war,  it  is  necessary 
the  same  should  not  be  monopolised,  but  that  the  coal  trade  should  be  free  and 
open.  ...  Be  it  enacted  that  all  agreements,  etc.,  between  coal-owners,  lighter- 
men, owners  of  ships,  etc.,  for  engrossing  coals,  or  for  restraining  any  person 
from  freely  selling,  buying,  etc.,  shall  hereby  be  declared  null  and  void. 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  what  was  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act  and  the  freedom  of  selling  and  buying. 

This  was  shown  by  several  petitions  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1729.  By  an  Act  passed  11  and  12  William  III., 
for  the  explanation  and  better  execution  of  former  Acts  made 
touching  watermen  and  wherrymen  rowing  on  the  Thames,  many 
persons  keeping  wharfs  and  dealing  in  coals  had  been  restrained 
from  carrying  the  coals  from  and  to  the  Thames.  At  the  same  time 
the  said  watermen  exacted  unlawful  premiums  for  vending  some 
sorts  of  coals  in  preference  to  others,  which  together  with  other 
abuses  tended  to  a  monopoly.  Therefore,  by  an  Act  of  3  Geo. 
II.  *  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  coal  trade,*  it  was  declared 
lawful  for  any  persons  to  keep  their  own  lighters  for  the  carrying 
of  coals  to  or  from  any  ship. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  coal-owners  and  ship-owners 
of  the  'North  complaining  of  a  monopoly  created  by  the  water- 
men at  the  port  of  London,  as  against  the  freedom  of  trade  to 
be  protected  by  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  coal- owners. 

Another  instance  was  the  complaint  of  the  coal  market  of 
London  not  being  free  and  open.  Up  to  the  year  1769  there 
was  an  open  place  in  Billingsgate,  called  Eome  land,  where  the 
London  coal  market  had  been  held  for  centuries.  At  this  time, 
however,  several  large  coal  merchants  erected  a  building  which 
they  called  the  Coal  Exchange,  and  which  in  fact  was  made 
by  them  the  coal  market,  with  a  membership  fee  of  £3   18s, 
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a  year.  Several  petitions  were  directed  against  this  unlawful 
proceeding,  being  contrary  to  the  principle  sanctioned  by  many 
Btatiites,  that  '  trade  shall  not  be  monopolised,  but  shall  be  free 
and  open.'  Now  the  number  of  members  was  about  150  at  the 
^  Coal  Exchange,  and  there  was  no  monopoly  of  trade  except 
the  entrance  fee.  Yet  by  the  Act  of  28  Geo.  III.  Parliament 
gave  way  to  those  petitions  in  a  certain  degree,  enacting — - 

Whereas  a  certain  nvmiber  of  coal  buyent  huve  formed  themselves  into  a 
soaiet.v.  Hud  held  private  lueetiuge  at  the  Co&l  Excbauge,  in  the  City  ot  Loudon, 
propoHitig  to  make  regulations  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  on  the  trade  in  coaU, 
which  regulations  ma.v  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  said  trade  from  being 
tree  and  open,  .  .  ,  That  any  number  of  persons  nnited  in  covenants  or  partnet- 
ships,  consisting  of  more  than  five  persons,  (or  the  purchasing  ot  coala  for  sale, 
or  for  making  regulations  with  i-espect  to  the  toanner  of  carrying  on  the  said 
trade  in  coals,  shall  be  deemed  bji  unlawful  combination  to  advance  the  plica 
□f  coals,  etc. 

The  consequence  of  this  statute  was  not  to  dissolve  the  Coal 
Exchange ;  but,  following  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  coal  trade  in  1800,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
took  over  the  Coal  Exchange  building  "by  paying  off  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors  in  1803-1807,  putting  it  under  their  own 
control,  and  thus  making  it  again  a  public  market. 

But  the  Commons'  Committee  of  1800  bad  another  and  more 
important  object.  It  directed  public  attention  to  an  agreement 
of  the  coal-owners  of  the  North,  called  '  Limitation  of  the  Vends,' 
as  being  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  coals. 

A  witness  explained  to  the  Committee  the  nature  and  origin 
of  that  agreement  in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  1771  I  found  great  irregularities  in  the  coal  trade,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  measure.  I  communicated  my  sentiments  to  two  or  three 
respectable  agents  tor  the  owners,  and  we  said  it  was  a  pity  but  the  coal- 
owners  had  a  meeting  to  regulate  those  abuses,  for  the  owners  of  Washington 
coals,  where  I  was  (manager),  had  expended  near  £15,000,  and  had  very  small 
returns,  and  I  thought  it  highly  expedient  that  a  certain  price  be  fixSd;  upon 
which  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  of  the  coal-owners  at  New- 
castle, and  we  had  three  or  tour  meetings  more,  and  I  was  appointed  secretary. 
Since  that  lime  the  coal-ownera  had  frequent  meetings  for  stipulating  the  vends 
— that  is,  that  five  ot  the  collieries  of  the  best  coal  are  permitted  to  vend  the 
greatest  proportion,  and  at  the  best  price ;  after  that  there  is  a  second  class 
which  sells  at  one  shilling  lower  per  chaldron,  and  also  less  in  proportion  as  to 
quantity ;  after  that  there  is  a  third  class,  etc. 

About  1786  or  1787  (in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1800)  a  particular  species  of  compact  was  resorted  to, 
which,  with  temporary  interruptions,  your  Committee  believe  to 
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have  existed  ever  since.  Its  avowed  object  was  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  a  heavy  depression  in  the  price  of  certain  kinds  of 
coals,  and  so  avert  the  danger-  of  the  abandonment  of  certain  col- 
lieries. This  compact  appears  (with  occasional  alterations  in  its 
conditions  affecting  particular  pits)  to  have  been  annually 
renewed.  The  coal-owners  and  coal-workers  meet  and  take 
an  account  of  the  whole  vend  of  coals  for  the  preceding  year ; 
they  add  to  this  a  large  imaginary  quantity,  and  divide  the  whole 
among  the  different  collieries,  proportioning  the  allotment  of 
each  to  its  respective  powers ;  this  is  called  the  *  Basis.*  When 
the  vend  of  the  year  subsequent  to  this  regulation  is  afterwards 
ascertained,  the  aggregate  of  it  is  also  divided  and  distributed 
amongst  the  collieries  in  proportion  to  the  allotted  Basis.  The 
object  of  the  arrangement  is  to  give  a  right  to  each  colliery  to 
furnish,  if  possible,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  general  yearly 
sale  ;  and,  when  any  colliery  falls  short  of  this  proportion,  the 
collieries  which  exceed  are  bound  to  make  a  compensation  for 
the  deficiency  at  a  certain  rate  per  chaldron.  As  the  amount 
paid  in  compensation  does  not  amount  to  the  profit  of  the  excess, 
to  prevent  any  mines  from  transgressing  too  much  their  allotted 
limit  and  the  influx  into  the  market  becoming  too  large,  the 
respective  proportion  of  each  is  settled  by  a  superintending  com- 
mittee, at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  according  to  the  vend 
of  the  previous  month  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  market. 
Various  instances  have  been  stated  of  ships  subjected  to  detention 
at  Newcastle  by  waiting  for  the  best  coals,  owing  in  part  to 
the  greater  demand  for  best  coals,  but  an  additional  reason 
was  that  when  the  appointed  vend  of  the  coals  happened  to 
be  exhausted,  no  more  could  be  supplied  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  month,  and  detentions  therefore  frequently 
occurred. 

Such  were  the  regulations  for  the  coal-pits  of  the  Eiver  Tyne. 
The  regulations  for  those  of  the  Wear  were  similar,  lout  not  with 
the  same  restrictions.  Besides,  there  was  a  general  compact 
between  all  collieries  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  estimated  vend  of  both  rivers  was  divided  after  the 
proportion  of  three-fifths  for  the  Tyne  and  two-fifths  for  the 
Wear. 

Overleaf  there  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  1799  for  the 
Eiver  Tyne. 

The  Committee  of  1800  *  felt  it  their  duty  to  observe  that  the 
agreement  itself  and  the  detention  of  ships  appeared  to  have 
contributed  to  the  augmented  price  of  coal  so  severely  felt  by 
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They    expressed   their    apprehen- 


that  a  power  arising  from  mutual  compact,  which  enables  the  coal-owners  to 
provide  in  general  for  the  interest  of  the  cool'Owners,  might  at  any  time  enable 
them  to  enhance  the  price  of  an  article  of  such  necessity,  to  the  oppression  and 
danger  of  the  pubUc. 

The  Committee,  in  common  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
witnesses,  were  of  opinion  that  an  entire  freedom  of  trade  would 
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be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  public.  They  therefore  proposed 
to  enforce  by  additional  penalties  the  existing  laws  against  all 
compacts  and  agreements  of  the  nature  above  described. 

Indeed,  at  Easter  term  of  the  year  1795,  the  King's  Coroner 
and  Attorney  at   Newcastle  had    filed  an    infonnation   against 
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several  coal-owners  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  because  they 
did 

illegally,  wickedlj^  and  oppressively  confederate,  conspire,  and  agree  among 
themselves  .  .  .  acting  as  a  committee  to  regulate,  settle,  and  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  coals  that  should  be  vended.* 

The  cause  was  to  have  been  tried  at  York,  but  was  never 
proceeded  with.  The  *  Limitation  of  Vends '  was  yearly  renewed 
before  and  after  the  Committee  of  1800,  except  some  interruptions 
when  the  agreement  did  not  succeed  for  the  time.  This  was 
shown  by  the  Committees  (first  of  the  Lords,  then  of  the 
Commons)  in  the  years  f829  and  1830.  The  persistence  of  this 
agreement  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  evidence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  compact,  Mr.  Brandling  himself,  given  to  the  Lords' 
Committee,  declared  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  public  to 
be  that  the  Limitation  of  Vends  was  an  infamous  combination 
for  extorting  exorbitant  prices.. 

Here  is'  the  table  of  the  Limitation  of  Vends  for  1828,  as 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  1830 : — 

Tyne  Vend,  showing  Basis,  Issues  each  Month  and  giving  Overs  and 
Shorts  for  the  Port  op  Newcastle  for  1828. 


Basis. 

N 

ame 

Allowed 

Vende<I 

Over 

1      Short 

[35  Collieries.] 
Backworth     

Chaldrons. 
22,323 

Chaldrons. 

Chaldrons. 

Chaldrons. 

27i 

22,036 

287 

42i 

Burradon  and  Killingworth 

34,499 

32,907 

_.. 

1,592 

80 

Coxlodge 

•  •  • 

24,352i 

23,137 

— 

1,215J 
215} 

29 

Fawdon 

23,541 

23,325J 

— 

28 

Heaton 

22,729 

22,729 

— 

_ 

28 

Hebbnrn 

22,729 

21,246 

— 

1,483 

23 

Holywell 

18,670 

18,683 

18 

— 

26 

Hotspur 

21,105J 

20.  875 

— 

230} 

27 

Jarrow 

21,917 

21,917 

— 

— 

42i 

Percy  Main    ... 

34,499 

34,347 

— 

152 

33 

Wallsend 

26,788 

26,788 

— 

— 

25J 

Walker 

20,699J 

21,712 

1,012} 

— 

27 

Wideopen 

•      21,917 

20,969^ 

— 

947} 

32^ 

WillinRton     ... 

26,382 

25,535 

847 

17 

Ben  well 

13,800 

13,804 

4 

1 

25 

Collingwood  Main 
Cramlington  ... 

20,294 

20,794 

500 

1 

18 

14,611J 

14,588 

— 

23}      ! 

20 

Elswick 

16,235 

16,275 

40 

—          1 

16 

Felling 

12,988 

12,795 

— 

193 

20 

He  worth 

16,236 

16,191 

44        \ 

22 

Low  Moor  and  South  Moor 

17,858L 

17,471 

387} 

25 

Manor  Wallsend 

... 

20,294 

19.545 



749 

21 

Pelaw  Main    ... 

•  ■  • 

;      17.047 

17,128J 

81} 

— 

23 

Pontn)>  and  OaresQeld 

18,670 

17,860 

810 

2Si 

loj 

Seghill 

1      19,076 

19,102 

20 

— 

Sheriff  Hill    ... 

13,394 

13,410 

16 

21 

Spnngwell 

17,047 

16,308        • 

739 

18 

Tanfield  Moor 

14,61U 

;      17,8581 

15,251        I 

689} 



22 

Team 

20,132        ' 

2,273} 

17 

Townley  Main 

!      18,800 

13,551 

249 

25J 

Tyne  Main     ... 

20,699* 

8,929l 

20,710 

10} 

— 

11 

Usworth 

8,847 

82} 

18J 

Walbottle 

15,017 

15,125 

108 

— 

12 

Whiteley 

9,741 

9,413 

— 

328 

16 

Wylam 

-  —    - 

— 

12,988 

673,346i 

12,977 

4,724} 

1 

11 

829^ 

C67,484J 

10,586} 

^  A  copy  of  the  document  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport,  pp.  152-7. 
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time  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee 

quiry  was  made  upon  tbe  request  of  the  coal-owners  them- 

ves.    And,  in   fact,  the  proposals  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

tee  of  1630  were  different  from  those  of  1800.     They  quote 

W(  of  the  former  Report,  expressing  the  apprehension 

c  arisinf^  from  mutual  compact  may  enable  them  to 

le  price  to  the  oppression  of  the  pubhc. 

',  iu  deciding  [thej-  say]  on  the  eourae  wiiich  it  is  now  wise  to  pursue  with 

:1  to  this  compact,  your  Couuiiittee  are  inclined  to  helieve  that  the  trade 

tidttgr  be  left  to  the  control  of  that  competition  which  appears  already  to 

e  affected  it ;  and  ho  long  as  the  districts  we  have  named  are  not  included 

regulation  (which  we  trust  will  not  happen)  the  effect  upon  the  luarket 

.  dupply  they  are  capable  of  affording  cannot  fail  to  be  felt. 

'        Instead  then  of  recommending  the  control  of  Parliament,  aB 

the  Committee  of  1800  and  the  Committees  of  tbe  eighteenth 
ntury,  the  Committee  of   183Q  recommended  the  control  of 

:upetition. 

rv. 

The  control  of  what  competition  ? 

The  Commons'  Committee  of  1800  had  stated  that  nearly  aii 
TiBtible  supply  of  coal  might  be  drawn  from  the  counties  of 
i,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Salop,  Leicester,  Glamorgan, 
.  W^ales  anH  Yorkshire.  It  was  the  same  Committee  there- 
fore, which  made  it  an  object  of  their  inquiry,  how  inland 
navigation  and  tramways  might  be  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  that  new  supply  to  the  metropolis.  The  Committee 
also  suggested  abolishing  the  legal  difficulties  of  canal  navigation. 
And  by  several  statutes  of  1805,  1806,  1807,  the  companies  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  and  of  the  Paddington  Canal  obtained  per- 
mission to  bring  certain  quantities  of  coal  to  the  London  market. 
Andnotwithatandingtheexportationof  coal  from  tbe  ports  of  New- 
castle and  Sunderland  having  nearly  doubled  between  1800  and 
18y0,  the  president  of  the  Newcastle  Coal  Committee,  as  witness  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  is  found 
complaining  of  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  for  coal.  Those 
advantages  were  chiefly  the  exemption  from  the  coal  duty  paid 
for  seaborne  coal  coming  to  London.  He  even  promised  that 
the  Limitation  of  the  Vends  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  coal  duty 
was  abolished,  because  the  consumption  of  coal  as  consequence 
of  the  exemption  from  duty  would  increase  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  would  nearly  be  equal  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  yearly 
output  of  coal  from  those  pits.  When  the  coal  duty  was  abolished 
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in  1831,  this  consequence  did  not  take  place.  The  report  of  the 
Commons'  Committee  of  the  year  1836  states  that  the  Limita- 
tion of  Vends  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  well-known  witnesses 
are  again  pleading  its  necessity. 

But  another  thing  happened.  A  joint  stock  company  for 
carrying  on  the  coal  trade  in  London  had  been  projected  in  1836, 
promising  to  sell  coals  at  a  price  of  4s.  per  ton  below  current 
prices.  However,  it  was  found  that  the  Statute  of  28  Geo.  III. 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  company,  by  enacting  that  *  any 
number  of  persons  united  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  five  persons,  for  the  purchasing  of  coals  for 
sale,  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  combination  to  advance 
the  price  of  coals.'  Now  it  is  most  remarkable  that  that  kind  of 
combination,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  statute  of  the  year 
1788  (sect.  2)  as  being  a  monopoly  for  advancing  the  price  of 
coals,  was  recommended  by  the  Eeport  of  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee of  the  year  1836,  saying  that  *  by  all  the  Acts  which  have 
been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  coal  trade  of  London,  there 
has  been  an  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  combination  and  monopoly ;  and  to  ensure  to  the 
consumer,  as  far  as  possible,  an  ample  supply  of  that  article  at  a 
reasonable  price.'  Indeed,  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  (an  Act  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  coal  trade),  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  1788  was  abolished  *  so  as  to  leave  the  coal  free  in  the  port 
of  London  to  the  competition  of  capital  and  enterprise.' 

And  another  new  power  set  in.  The  Committee  of  1836 
called  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fate  of  the 
Durham  South-West  Junction  and  South  Durham  Railway 
Bills,  introduced  with  the  view  of  opening  an  increased  supply 
of  coals  for  the  London  market.  Mr.  Fenwick,  an  experienced 
coal  viewer,  had  given  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
South  Durham  Eailway,  in  respect  to  the  increased  and  cheaper 
supply  which  might  be  procured  by  the  opening  of  that  and  other 
railways,  for  which  bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament.  When 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  was  at  first  projected,  the 
coal-owners  of  Newcastle  and  the  Wear  petitioned  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  exonerated  the  coal  proprietors  of  that  railroad 
from  way-leave  rents,  which  were  paid  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear. 
Mr.  Brandling  declared  in  1830,  and  again  in  1836,  before  the 
two  Committees,  that  it  was  not  a  legitimate  object  of  Govern- 
ment to  enable  proprietors  to  bring  coals  to  market  at  a  cheaper 
rate  by  railroads  without  way-leaves,  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  their  old  collieries.  We  complain,  said  he,  that  Govern- 
ment should  assist  the  proprietors  of  inland  collieries  to  enable 
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aipete   with    us   in    markets   we   were    formerly    in 
uf.     The  coal-owners  at  Newcastle  considered  it  an 
■=1.     ce  with  private  property  to  allow  coals  to  pass  at  a  re- 
pense  for  transit.    A  fjreat  meeting  of  them  on  April  2nd, 
Ived  that  the   South   Durham   Railway  Bill  was  not 
un  the  ground  of  there  being  any  public  necessity  for 
,  measure,  that  it  was  in  direct  violation  o£  the  Eicknow- 
rights  ot  the  landed  proprietor,  subversive  of  the  long- 
lied  customs  of  the  country,   and  unjust  as  regards  the 
■s  and  lessees  of  existing  collieriee.     The  Commons'  Com- 
i  of    1836,  however,  recommended   that    every   means    of 
;ing  a  new  supply  be  encouraged,  as  furnishing  the  most 
al  mode  of   counteracting   the    conibinatiou   of    the  coal- 
rs  in  the  North  and  of  the  coal- factors  in  Loudon, 
tiis  recommendation  had  the  fullest  effect.     The  combiiia- 
1  of  the  coal-owners  of  the  North  broke  down  a  few  years 
;r.      In   the   whole   mass   of   blue   books,    of    parliamentary 
^uiries,  debates,  &c.,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  trace  up  to  the 
■esent  moment  of  that  or  another  combination  of  coal-owners 
fing    existed   or  being   formed   during  the  last   half    of    the 
•-ury.     In  187S  the  House  of  Commons    appointed  a  select 
ttee   to    inquire   into   the    causes   of    the    dearness    and 
of  coal.     The   Report   of  this  Committee  contains  the 
; words : — 

Considering  the  grent  extent  in  the  coaL-fielda  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  nuiuber 
of  collieries  at  work,  and  the  variety  of  coals  produced,  your  Committee,  not- 
withstanding intermittent  and  startling  fluctuations  in  price  due  to  temporary 
cauaes,  do  not  beUeve  that  any  combination,  either  of  employers  or  workmen, 
con  by  artiticial  means  succeed  in  permanently  affecting  the  ordinary  results  of 
the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  in  adjusting  the  quantity  of  coal  produced 
to  the  demand,  or  can  permanently  affect  the  price  resulting  from  the  state  of 
the  market. 

There  was  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Report  to  insert  the 
following  paragraph : — 

The  nature  of  the  interest  and  production  of  coal  ia  exceptional  and  limited. 
It  is  comparatively  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors ;  as  an  interest  it  is  not 
so  extensive  as  the  railways  or  telegraph  companies  ;  it  ia  unaffeoted  by  foreign 
competition,  and  in  such  respect  constitutes  a  monopoly  which,  unlike  similar 
commodities  in  France,  Uelgium,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  suhjeoted  to  no 
imperial  control  or  regulation.  Under  these  circumstances  a  great  facility  exists 
for  conunon  action,  and  a  rise  of  prices  at  all  centres  will  be  uniform  and  con- 
sentaneous. To  produce  this  result  no  combination  is  required,  or  would  be 
effectual  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee. GUSTAV  COHK 
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A  Treatise  on  Money  and  Essays  on  Monetary  Problems,  By  J. 
Shield  Nicholson.  Third  Edition.  (London :  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.     1895.) 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  Professor  Nicholson's  book 
testifies  at  once  to  the  wide  interest  now  aroused  in  monetary  ques- 
tions, and  to  the  appreciation  felt  for  the  lucid  and  vigorous  treat- 
ment that  they  have  here  received.  A  special  characteristic  of  the 
book  is  the  closeness  of  its  relations  to  current  controversies  ;  and 
this  characteristic  marks  not  merely  the  essays  at  the  end,  which  are 
in  many  cases  avowedly  controversial,  but  also  the  systematic  treatise 
contained  in  the  earlier  part.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer 
this  pervading  consciousness  of  the  intimate  bearing  of  the  scientific 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  monetary  questions  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  book.  Professor  Nicholson  is  careful  to  indicate  where 
he  is  dealing  with  controverted  points ;  but  he  is  no  less  resolved 
to  set  definitely  forward  conclusions  which  have  won  the  general 
approval  of  economic  teachers.  We  doubt  whether  in  the  first  part 
of  his  treatise  there  is  any  statement  which  could  not  be  thus  described, 
and  the  candid  inquirer  will  allow  that  one  prominent  incident  of 
recent  controversies  has  been  a  questioning  of  conclusions  hitherto  ac- 
cepted without  dissent.  At  no  time,  as  we  think,  has  it  been  more 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  elementary  propositions  which  economics 
has  established  with  reference  to  monetary  doctrine,  and  at  no  time 
has  it  been  more  desirable  to  bring  them  into  close  and  'unmistakable 
relation  to  practical  policy. 

In  strict  accordance  with  such  an  object  Professor  Nicholson 
has  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  new  chapters  dealing  espe- 
cially with  the  *  influence  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  on 
industry  and  trade.'  These  appear  under  the  description  of  a  second 
part  of  the  Treatise  on  Money ,  which,  like  the  first,  was,  in  its  original 
form,  published  in  the  Annual  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society. 
In  the  opening  chapter  Professor  Nicholson  dwells  on  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  monetary  question  to  various  countries,  such  as  India, 
with  its  notorious  financial  difficulties,  the  United  States,  with  a  con- 
stantly impending  danger  of  a  premium  on  gold,   the  Latin  Union, 
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irith  large  massea  of  Ic^gal  tender  silver  ciroolating  at  a  noniiDal  value 
above  its  real  valae,  which  may  at  any  time  give  nae  to  panic,  and 
the  Uiiited  Kingdom,  with  its  wide  international  trade  iujuriously 
affected  by  nnoertainty  of  exchange,  and  the  serious  fall  in  the  generaJ 
level  of  prices  at  home.  That  the  times  are  oat  of  joint  io  respect  of 
'  money  is  patent ;  and  it  follows  natnrally  that  a  kIlo^vledge  of 
economic  tmths  on  the  subject  is  opportune. 

Accordingly,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition  of  the  contents  of  the  -. 
first  part  of  the  treatise,  Frofessor  Nicholson  proceeds  in  snooeed- 
ing  chapters  to  expound  some  of  these  tmths,  which  are  apposite  to 
the  present  position.  The  importance  of  money  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  still  more,  in  modem  times,  as  a  standard  of  deferred 
payments,  distinguishes  it  from  other  commodities.  The  fact  Uiat 
variations  oooor  in  its  value,  which  admit  of  broad  measorement, 
whether  by  each  a  method  as  that  adopted  by  Adam  Smith,  or  by  the 
more  scientific  mode  of  index  numbers  pursued  in  recent  times,  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  serioas  dispate,  and  sooh  variations  are 
on  a  broad  view  evident  above  any  changes  in  prices  due  to  improve- 
ments in  production  and  transport.  The  growth  of  credit  may  obsonze 
the  relations  between  the  snpplies  of  the  standard  metal  and  prices ; 
but  credit  itself  rests  on  a  metallic  basis,  and  there  are  conntries 
where  credit  is  undeveloped,  and  prices  will  be  directly  infinenoed  by 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  the  metals,  and  the  fluctuations  thus  oc- 
cadoned  will  be  reflected  in  the  great  centres  of  business.  In  thia 
way '  Professor  Nicholson  accounts  chiefly  for  the  {dienomenon  at 
{oeseDt  seen  of  an  unprecedented  aocnmulatiou  of  gold  coming  into 
the  Bank  of  England  without  occasioning  the  rise  of  prices  which  might 
naturally  be  expected.  He  holds  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  in 
relation  to  gold  exercises,  through  the  combined  inertia  of  prices  in  the 
more  backward  silver  countriea,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  thetu 
on  the  more  elastic  prices  of  the  advanced  gold  countries,  an  effect 
on  gold  prices,  which  renders  the  fixity  of  a  ratio  between  the.  two 
metals  even  more  urgent  than  it  might  otherwise  be  thought. 

To  the  present  reviewer  it  seems  that  the  case,  as  thus  stated,  is 
made  out ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  suggest  some  qualifications,  which 
are  mainly  prompted  by  considerations  put  forward  in  other  parts  of 
Professor  Nicholson's  book.  The  experience  of  previous  changes 
in  general  prices  seems  to  point  to  the  probabihty  at  the  present 
time  of  considerable  delay  in  the  rise  of  prices  resulting  from  such 
an  increase  of  the  production  of  the  gold  as  we  are  now  undoubtedly 
witnessing.  Probably  not  until  the  decided  recovery  from  a  credit- 
fluctuation  takes  place  will  the  rise  due  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion he  operative  or  evident ;  and  we  should  he  more  inclined  than 
Professor  Nicholson  apparently  ia  to  hold  that  such  a  depression  of 
credit  (partly  indeed  due  to  the  insecure  monetary  position)  has 
marked  the  past  few  years,  In  any  case  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  on  a  gold  basis  is  so  much  greater  than  it  was 
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at  the  time  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  discoveries  that,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  compensation  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold, 
which  was  then  furnished  by  the  bimetallic  system  prevailing  in  France, 
the  effect  of  any  increase  in  the  supplies  would  probably  be  slower  in 
its  manifestation.  Professor  Nicholson  insists  in  another  part  of  his 
treatise  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  an  international  survey  in  such 
matters,  and  on  the  probability  that  prices  will  not  rise  in  England 
so  long  as  they  are  depressed  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  loses  sight  of  this  possibility  here.  Indeed  the 
influence,  on  which  he  especially  lays  stress,  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  international  nature  of  price-movements.  We  are  not  sure  that 
by  the  very  exigencies  of  argument  he  has  not  given  an  emphasis, 
which  is  slightly  excessive,  to  the  particular  example  which  he  singles 
out,  of  silver  prices  and  their  reflex  action  on  gold  prices,  though  we 
freely  allow  that  the  difference  between  us  is  one  of  degree,  and  that 
he  may  be  right  and  we  may  be  wrong. 

There  are  two  further  points  on  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suggest  some  slight  qualification.  It  is  broadly  true,  but  perhaps  a 
little  misleading,  to  say  that  '  soon  after  1540  Europe  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  great  discoveries  of  silver  in  America,'  if  the  statement  is 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the  calculations  in  Adam  Smith  and 
Thorold  Rogers  of  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat.  If  Adam  Smith 
was  correct,  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  than  1540  that  the  effect 
of  the  new  silver  was  definitely  felt  in  England ;  and  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Vicomte  D'Avenel  in  France  tend  to  establish  a  similar 
conclusion  for  that  country.  We  desire  to  emphasise  this  point 
because,  the  more  that  early  period  of  changes  in  prices  in  England 
is  examined,  the  more  we  believe  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evils  so 
generally  ascribed  to  the  new  silver  might  more  properly  be  attributed 
in  the  main  to  the  previous  debasement  of  the  currency.  The  recent 
discovery  by  Miss  Lamond  of  the  date  of  W.  S.'s  well-known  treatise 
is  a  fresh  indication  pointing  in  that  direction ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
plausible  argument,  which  Thorold  Rogers  tends  to  confirm,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prior  debasement,  delaying  the  influx  and  bewildering 
the  people,  the  position  of  the  labourer  would  not  have  been  so  seriously 
affected.  We  urge  this  consideration  because  an  inference,  which  on 
other  grounds  also,  we  think,  might  be  questioned,  has  sometimes  been 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  likelihood 
of  what  might  happen  to  the  labourer  in  the  nineteenth  as  the  result 
of  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  other  point,  which  we  should  wish  to  notice  briefly,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future.  Professor  Nicholson  refers  to  the  conclusions 
formed  by  Professor  Suess  on  the  probabilities  of  the  respective  pro- 
duction of  the  two  metals,  in  which  that  geologist  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  greater  importance  of  difficulties  of  extraction  in  the  case 
of  silver  than  of  gold.  But  the  recent  application  of  the  cyanide 
process  has  certainly  cast  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  this  distinc- 
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tion.  The  fact  le  that  all  prediction  of  the  future  is  slippery,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  because  it  is  slippery  that  himetallism  reoommenda  itself 
as  furnishing  a  standard  more  stable  than  that  of  monometallism.  In 
this  conclusion,  which  appliefi  to  the  possible  realisation  of  the  espect- 
atioDS  entertained  in  some  quarters  of  the  output  of  the  South  African 
less  than  to  the  probable  diffusion  of  the  gold  hoarded  in 
military  chests,  should  an  European  war  arise,  we  imagine  that  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson  himself  would  concur, 

L.  L.  Price 


Stock  Exchange  Values:  A  Decade  of  Finance.  1885  to  1894. 
lutroduction  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss;  Charts  and  Tables  by  F. 
C.  Mathieson  &  Sons.     (Londou  :  Effingham  Wilson.) 

The  fluctuations  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  during  the  last  ten  years 
form  the  main  subject  matter  of  this  work,  the  actual  figui'es  being 
1  by  Messrs,  Mathieson  in  a  series  of  charts  recording  the  highest 
and  lowest  values  for  each  year,  -while  the  various  causes  leading  to 
the  fluctuations  in  question  are  assigned  in  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Van  Oss.  The  scope  of  this  joint  production,  however,  is  considerably 
wider  than  its  title  would  lead  one  to  infer,  for  although  Messrs. 
Mathiesou's  charts,  which  take  up  two-thirds  of  the  entire  work,  re- 
late exclusively  to  the  prices  of  seourities  officially  quoted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  Mr.  Van  Oss  has  allowed  himself  more  latitude,  and  has 
furnished  a  series  of  essays  which  constitute  practically  a  concise 
history  of  the  commercial  and  financial  events  of  the  decade.  Both 
tasks  have  been  well  pertormed,  and  the  book  wliich  results  from  the 
collaboration  is  likely  to  he  frequently  referred  to  by  students  of 
economics  as  wei!  as  by  investors  and  others  interested  in  the  varia- 
tions of  Stock  Exchange  values. 

Most  authors  who  have  made  a  special  and  minute  study  of  a 
particular  epoch  have  come  gradually,  by  a  natural  process,  to  believe 
that  their  favourite  period  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  Mr.  Van 
Oss  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  he  may  well  he  pardoned 
for  holding  this  opinion  with  regard  to  the  years  embraced  in  his 
retrospect.  Certainly  the  decade  which  closed  with  189i,  including 
as  it  did  the  'Great  Conversion,'  the  Baring  collapse,  and  the  passing 
of  the  McKinley  Act,  affords  a  more  interesting  study  in  finance  than, 
for  example,  the  decade  which  preceded  it.  But  it  is  not  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  financial  occurrences  of  these  years 
that  the  writer  claims  tor  them  a  somewhat  special  interest.  It  is 
rather  on  the  ground  that  they  constitute,  as  the  previous  ten  years 
cannot  be  said  to  have  done,  one  of  those  'Commercial  Cycles' 
which  have  for  so  many  years  past  supplied  matter  for  discussion. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  author  that  the  period  from  1885  to  1896 
is  divisible  into  two  parts  of  almost  equal  duration,  hut  with 
opposite  tendencies ;  that  from  1885  to  1890  business  expanded  and 
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prosperity  increased,  but  that  from  1890  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  depression  prevailed  in  almost  every  sphere  of  commercial 
activity.  This  contention  cannot  well  be  refuted,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  writer  himself  by  means  of  numerous  charts  and  diagrams 
dealing  with  such  *  antennae  of  business '  as  the  volume  of  our 
foreign  trade,  the  clearing-house  returns,  and  the  creations  of  new  com- 
panies, all  of  which  tell  the  same  tale  of  activity  followed  by  depres- 
sion. It  is,  then,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  study  of  Credit 
Cycles  that  those  who  approach  this  book  from  the  theoretical  side  will 
mainly  value  it.  It  is  not,  and  it  does  not  claim  to  be,  an  original 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  but  it  affords  material  in 
abundance,  and  on  the  whole  of  a  trustworthy  kind,  for  the  illustration 
of  existing  theories.  '  Quiescence,  improvement,  confidence,  prosperity, 
excitement,  overtrading,  convulsion,  pressure,  stagnation,  distress, 
quiescence  * — these,  according  to  Lord  Overstone,  are  the  character- 
istics of  a  credit  cycle,  and  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Van  Oss*s  work  will 
convince  any  reader  who  may  stand  in  need  of  conviction  that  practi- 
cally all  these  features  mark  the  period  under  review.  The  writer's 
preliminary  disquisition  on  the  ultimate  causes  of  these  alternate  waves 
of  prosperity  and  depression  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  that,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  one 
cannot  say,  he  leans  to  Mill  rather  than  to  Jevons,  and  attaches  due 
importance  to  influences  of  a  psychological  kind. 

One  other  feature  of  Mr.  Van  Oss's  part  of  the  work  calls  for 
remark,  for  by  some  readers  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all.  In  addition  to  giving  a  summary  of  each  year's  financial  events, 
the  author  has  devoted  a  separate  chapter  to  the  history  of  all  the 
more  important  classes  of  securities  included  in  the  Official  List. 
Thus  we  have  a  chapter  on  Government  and  Municipal  securities,  one 
on  Colonial  securities,  another  on  American  rails,  and  so  forth ;  and 
also  separate  short  treatises  on  the  course  of  trade,  the  money  market, 
the  price  of  silver,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  ten  years  concerned.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  the  money  market  is  very  clear,  though  it  may  be  noted 
that  two  of  its  tabular  statements,  one  headed  *  The  London  Money 
Market,'  and  the  other  *  Cheap  Money,'  contain  each  a  mistake — the 
first  probably  a  printer's  error — which  the  author  would  do  well  to 
correct  in  his  next  edition.  Allowance  being  made  for  such  small 
matters  as  these,  the  whole  treatise  constitutes  a  valuable  work  for 
present  reading  and  for  future  reference. 

F.  E.  Steele 

Catholic  Socialism,  By  Francesco  S.  Nitti.  Translated  by 
Mary  Mackintosh.  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and 
Co.     1895.) 

Professor  Nitti* s  book  has  the  advantage  of  a  concise  yet  ade- 
quate introduction  by  Professor  Eitchie,  and  is  itself  an  interesting 
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diBCUBsion  of  an  important  subject.  Eveiybody  admits  the  gravity  of 
what  is  termed  the  social  question,  and  everybody  sees  that  the  poliqr 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Boman  Church  will  have  oonnderaUe 
influence  on  th6  conflict  of  classes  in  Europe.  Professor  Nitti  alms 
only  at  the  character  of  a  historian.  He  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
accepting  vdthout  reserve  any  of  the  numerous  programmes  of  reform 
whidi  are  set  out  in  this  volume.  He  has  brought  tcigether  a  mass 
of  useful  particulars,  and  has  left  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions.  Yet 
Professor  Nitti's  book  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  marked  by  the 
fatal  facility  of  the  Latin  race.  It  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  not  fully  thought  out  his  subject.  Thus,  we  do  not  gather 
what  precise  meaning,  if  any,  the  term  Socialism  has  for  Professor 
Nitti.  Does  he  include  under  that  term  the  political  and  economic 
optmons  of  every  one  who  does  not  think  exactly  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer?  Does  he  go  further,  and  comprehend  under  Sodalism  the 
virtue  of  private  charity.  '  If  by  Socialism  we  mean  all  reasonable 
and  just  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and.  improve  the  moral, 
material^  and  social  state  of  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  society,  then 
indeed  we  may  say  that  Cardinal  Yaughan  is  a  Socialist  in  the  truest 
and  most  Christian  sense  of  the  word '  (p.  324).  If,  indeed,  we  mean 
this  by  Socialism  we  had  better  lay  the  term  aside  altogether.  It  has 
become  too  vague  for  use  in  economics.  Yet  only  in  this  vague  sense 
can  some  of  the  eminent  Catholics  whose  names  appear  in  this  volume 
be  termed  Socialists. 

Modem  Catholics  will  naturally  be  influenced  by  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  principles  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  we  think  that 
Professor  Nitti  has  missed  the  true  relation  of  early  Christian  ideas  to 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism.  Many  Christian  writers  have  denounced 
the  rich  in  language  as  forcible  as  even  the  Socialists  can  employ ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  early-  Christians  and  the  modern  Socialists 
would  have  agreed  upon  first  principles.  The  Economic  Journal  is  not 
the  place,  nor  is  the  present  writer  qualified,  for  disputations  in  divinity  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  on  the  best  original  authorities  that  the 
early  Christians  lived  in  constant  expectation  of  an  approaching  judg- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  an  eternity  of  weal  or  woe,  that  they  viewed 
this  life  with  ascetic  severity,  and  that  they  deemed  its  good  things  a 
distraction  and  a  snare  to  men  who  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  preparation 
for  the  last  awful  moment.  But  the  Socialists  think  this  life  valuable 
for  its  own  sake,  and  a  liberal  provision  of  its  good  things  the  indis- 
pensable condition  both  of  happiness  and  of  virtue.  As  Professor  Nitti 
truly  observes,  the  enfeeblement  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  and  the 
growing  desire  to  make  the  most  of  life  here  and  now  have  materially 
contributed  to  render  the  Socialist  doctrine  popular.  If  the  Socialists 
inveigh  against  the  rich,  it  is  not  because  they  fear  for  the  rich  man's 
soul,  but  because  they  wish  to  make  a  redistribution  of  his  goods  and 
chattels.  Catholics  may  join  with  Socialists  to  assail  the  capitalist, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Jew,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Freethinker ; 
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but  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  and  of  the  Socialist  are  not 
merely  distinct ;   they  are  contradictory. 

The  so-called  Catholic  Socialism  of  to-day  as  set  out  in  this  volume- 
is  singularly  indefinite.  The  most  distinguished  Catholic  Socialists  from 
Archbishop  Ketteler  to  Cardinal  Manning  do  not  impress  us  as  pro- 
found students  of  political  economy.      Their  economic  diagnosis  is 
substantially  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the  systematic  Socialists. 
They  repeat  the  familiar  commonplaces  about  the  iron  law  of  wages, 
the  immorality  of  estimating  the  value  of  things  by  their  usefulness 
and  not  by  the  amount  of  labour  spent  upon  them,  the  enormity  of 
taking  interest  for  the  use  of  capital,  the  growth  of  speculation  and 
the   recurrence   of   commercial   crises.     Nor  are  their  proposals  for 
reform  much  more  original.     They  have  overcome  to  a  large  extent 
their  jealousy  of  the  action  of  the  State.     The  milder  remedies  which 
they  suggest  have  already  been  adopted  in  the  legislation  of  most 
European  countries.     Among  the  more  drastic  remedies  not  yet  tried 
are  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  guilds  with  their  vast  regulative 
powers,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage   and   of   a  maximum  day's- 
labour,  a  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  small  properties,  nay,  even 
a  prohibition   against    migration   from   the   country.     Self-help   and 
voluntary  combination    appear    to    be    regarded   by    most   Catholic 
Socialists  as  mere  palUatives.     But   Catholic    Socialism   takes  very 
different  colours  in  different  countries.     Thus,  in  the  United  States  it 
is  democratic,  in  Austro-Hungary  aristocratic.     In  Austro-Hungary  it 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  agitation  against  the   Jews.    Professor 
Nitti  assures  us  that  the  Jews  own  nearly  a  third  of  Hungary,  and 
the   Bothschilds  alone    a    fourth  part   of  Bohemia.     It   is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  proudest  nobles  and  prelates  dislike  this  condition  of 
affairs  as  much  as  the  peasant  or  the  artisan,  and  that  they  eagerly 
embrace  an  ideal  feudalism  such  as  Mr.  Buskin's  genius  has  made 
familiar  to  English  readers.  *  In  general  the   landed  proprietors  of 
central  Europe,  hard  pressed  by  taxes  and  foreign  competition,  anid 
exasperated   by  the  growth  of  cities  and  of  the  middle  class,   are 
readily  accessible  to  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  Socialism.     But  the 
peasantry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  who  suffer  still  more  severely,  incline  to 
more  violent  counsels. 

We  should  repose  more  faith  in  Professor  Nitti's  judgment  had  we 
found  in  him  a  juster  appreciation  of  Protestantism.  In  the  Beforma- 
tion  he  sees  little  but  a  bourgeois  movement  prompted  by  selfishness. 
He  apparently  believes  that  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  accounts  for 
the  Protestantism  of  England.  He  dwells  more  than  once  \jpon  the 
apathy  and  impotence  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Were  all  these  things 
so,  it  would  be  natural  that  such  a  phase  of  religious  belief  should  every- 
where be  waning.  But  Professor  Nitti  is  in  too  great  a  hurry.  He 
says  that  the.Catholics  *  numbered  according  to  the  last  census  1,058,000 
in  England,  and  not  less  than  320,000  in  Scotland,  which  represents 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  *  (p.  313). 
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Does  Professor  Nitti  allow  less  than  nine  millions  for  the  populatioD 
of  Great  Britain?  Indeed,  we  are  hurt  to  find  how  little  pains 
Professor  Nitti  has  taken  to  study  tor  himself  the  condition  of 
England  and  Ireland.  He  solemnly  quotes  Mr.  Hyndman, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam  as  important  and  authoritative  writers,  j 
He  accepts  withont  criticism  all  that  Catholic  prelates  can  say  ra-  -■ 
speoting  tJie  social  abuses  of  the  most  Protestant  community  in  the 
world.  '  The  Catholics,'  he  tells  us,  '  are  bound  by  the  very  necessity 
of  things  to  study  the  social  question  with  impartial  judgment  and 
ample  views '  {p.  3li).  Would  Professor  Nitti  ascribe  '  impartial 
judgment  and  ample  views  '  to  a  fiery  Evangelical  discoursing  upon  i 
the  social  disorders  of  Italy?  He  speaks  of  the  Irish  peasantry  as  j 
■■depending  on  the  caprice  of  their  lords'  {p.  328),  apparently  ignoring 
the  fact  that  at  this  day  no  peasantry  in  Europe  is  more  elaborately 
protected  by  the  law.  He  says  that  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  have 
been  '  driven  to  adopt  a  programme  which  is  simply  that  of  Agrarian 
SociaUsm '  (p.  331).  The  Irish  Catholic  clergy  have  adopted  the 
programme  of  the  Irish  farmer,  and  that  programme  has  nothing 
to  do  with  SociaUsm.  The  aim  of  the  Irish  farmer  is  to  become  a 
proprietor.  Even  Mr.  Davitt  could  not  make  the  teaching  of  Mr, 
George  popular  in  Ireland.  We  can  only  hope  that  Professor  Nitti  is 
better  informed  respecting  affairs  on  the  Continent  than  he  is  about 
the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  remains  the  larger  question  bow  far  the  tendencies  towards 
Socialism  which  have  manifested  themselves  among  the  Catholic  clergy, 
especially  in  America,  are  likely  to  affect  the  policy  of  the  whole 
Church.  But  no  decided  answer  can  yet  be  given  to  this  question. 
There  is  nnich  truth  in  what  Professor  Nitti  says  respecting  the  strin- 
gent organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  unique  position  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  in  any  case 
makes  severe  demands  upon  refractory  human  nature  must  not  be 
rashly  strained.  If  it  is  important  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  clear 
herself  from  the  imputation  of  hostility  to  democratic  principles,  it  is 
hardly  less  important  for  her  not  to  deepen  the  alienation  of  the 
educated  classes.  The  public  utterances  of  Leo  XIII.  show  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  consequent  upon  taking  a  side  in  the  econo- 
mic war,  For  a  Church  which  moves  in  one  rigid  phalanx,  every  new 
step  is  a  serious  hazard,  and  for  infallibility  which  has  taken  a  side 
there  is  no  place  of  repentance.  Here  it  should  seem  that  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  have  a  practical  superiority.  Their  members  have  a 
wide  frgedom  of  thought  and  action.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  can 
preach  strange  doctrines  and  make  bold  experiments ;  the  methodic 
and  critical  can  wait  to  observe  the  results  and  profit  by  the  errors  of 
perhaps  better  men.  A  loose  and  flexible  organisation  lends  itself 
to  tentative  measures,  and  by  these  alone  can  the  cure  of  social 
maladies  be  discovered. 

F,    C.   MONTAQDB 
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Arnold  Toy nhee  :  A  Beminiscence,     By  Alfred  Milner.     (Lon- 
don :  Edward  Arnold.     1895.) 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  of  genius  who  has  been  taken  away  when  his  work  was  hardly 
begun.  To  describe  what  he  did  may  seem  inadequate,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  he  was  is  ilsually  to  say  less  than  the  affectionate  regret  of 
friends  requires,  and  more  than  the  scepticism  of  the  hard  world  will 
believe.  But  if  ever  these  dangers  have  been  shunned  it  is  in  this 
Eeminiscence,  which  is  as  simple  in  expression  as  it  is  severe  in  its 
adherence  to  fact,  and  yet  enables  those  who  never  knew  Toynbee  to 
enter  into  the  secret  of  his  power.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
following  description  of  the  process  by  which  Toynbee  came  to  make 
political  economy  his  study. 

'  Toynbee's  sympathy  was  always  with  the  aspirations  of  the  work- 
ing class.     He  was  on  fire  with  the  idea  of  a  great  improvement  in 
their  material  condition,  not,  indeed,  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  opening 
up  possibilities  of  a  higher  life.  But  the  practical  common  sense  which 
was  the  constant  corrective  of  his  generous  idealism  compelled  him  to 
recognise  that  such  improvement  was  not  to  be  attained  by  uninstructed 
enthusiasm.     There  was  plenty  of  energy  and  goodwill  already.    What 
was  needed  was  guidance,  and  guidance  could  only  come  from  those 
who  had  studied  the  laws  governing  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  knew  how  and  how  far  the  blind  forces  of  competition  and 
self-interest  might  be  utilised  by  corporate  action  for  the  common 
good.     It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  approached  the  study  of 
political  economy.     For  the  sake  of  religion  he  had  become  a  social 
reformer ;  for  the  sake  of  social  reform  he  became  an  economist '  (p.  39). 
Mr.  Milner  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  Toynbee  was  better 
qualified  for  historical  writing  than  for  systematic  exposition.     Th,e 
fragment  on  the  industrial  revolution  is  enough  to  prove  that  Toynbee 
had  the  two  most  essential  gifts  of  the  historian,  a  wide  and  vivid 
sympathy  with  mankind  and  a  rigorous  regard  for  truth  of  fact.     But 
the  rapid  intuitive  character  of  his  intellect  made  irksome  to  him  the 
drudgery  of  working  out  an  argument  at  full  length.    Cul;  off  as  he  was 
in  his  prime,  it  was  rather  by  his  personal    influence  than  by  his 
writings  that  he  left  his  mark  upon  the  world.     The  wonderful  purity 
and  elevation  of  his  soul,  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  the  refinement  of 
his  speech  and  bearing  fascinated  many  who  had  hardly  anything  else 
in  common  but  their  love  and  veneration  for  Arnold  Toynbee.     As  Mr. 
Milner  says  (p.  48),  '  There  are  many  men  now  active  in  public  life, 
and  some  whose  best  work  is  probably  yet  to  come,  who  are  simply 
working  out  ideas  inspired  by  him.' 

F.  C.  Montague 
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Labour  vpon  thr  hand.    Edited  by  J.  A.  HobsoD.    (London £fl 
Swan  Souiienscheiii  &  Co.  1895.)  I 

How  to  keep  the  land  of  England  in  cultivation  and  to  keep  tli»  1 
population  on  the  land  ia  doubtless  the  most  urgent  economic  problem    ' 
of  our  time.     It  was,  therefore,  well  done  to  print  this  report  of  a    , 
oontereuce  upon  ' land, co-operation  and  the  unemployed'  held  at  the   ] 
Holborn  Town  Hall  in  October  of  last  year.     At  the  same  time  ws 
must  confess  to  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  reading  these  papers,    J 
They  are  many  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  slight.     We   ' 
are  left  with  no  very  precise  idea  of  the  different  classes  to  be  provided 
for  and  of  the  different  means  to  be  used  with  each.      Allotments  and 
even  '  three  acres  and  a  cow '  are  excellent  for  the  labourer  whose 
chief  dependence  is  on  his  wages,  but  they  cannot  employ  a  man's 
whole  time  or  suffice  for  his  whole  subsistence.     With  re-^ard  to  co- 
operation on  small  holdings  the  experiments  of  Lord  Carriagton  and 
Major  Poore  are  most  valuable,  but  ought  to  have  been  more  fully 
described.     We  want  to  know  how  far  the  occupiers  depend  upon  their 
holdings  for  a  hvelihood,  whether  they  live  well  and  whether   they 
persevere  after  their  situation    has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.     Mr. 
Burrows,   we  notice,  thinks  that,  with   a   co-operative  system,   six 
acres  may  well  maintain  an  industrious  man  and  his  family.     This 
seems  to  us  a  hard  saying.     What  of   land  too  poor  or  too  remote 
from  towns  for  the  moat  lucrative  forms  of  the  petite  culture  ?     What 
of  bad  seasons  and  what  of  sudden  falls  in  the  price  now  of   this. 
now  of  that,  kind  of  farm  produce  ?    Can  a  six  acre  farm  at  best  afford 
more  than  a  very  meagre  livelihood  embittered  by  perpetual  anxiety? 
In  Ireland  indeed,  where  there  is  already  a  multitude  of  small  farmers 
secure  in  their  holdings  and  passionately  attached  to  the  soil,  co- 
operative effort,  especially  in  the  direction  of  providing  credit,  may 
achieve  the  brilliant  results  foretold  in  Mr.  Plunkett's  paper.     Bat- 
the  average  Irish  farm  contains  about  thirty  acres. 

'l*he  proposals  for  settling  the  unemployed  upon  the  land  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  Workhouse  farms  are  good  in  so  far  as  they 
provide  wholesome  employment  and  lessen  the  cost  of  relieving  the 
poor.  Labour  colonies  are  better  if  they  can  be  made  to  answer. 
But  even  here  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  radical  social  reform. 
When  we  have  trained  the  least  efficient  part  of  our  people  to  agricul- 
tural work,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  We  cannot  find  them 
places  with  the  farmers  who  cannot  find  work  for  their  best  hands.  If 
we  help  them  to  emigrate,  our  colonies  are  apt  to  shut  the  door  in  their 
face.  If  we  set  them  up  on  little  farms  of  their  own,  can  we  reason- 
ably expect  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture  that  they  will  stiok 
to  their  work  or  that  their  work  will  yield  them  a  maintenance  ?  It  Is 
right  that  every  experiment  should  be  tried,  but  it  is  only  rational  to 
ask  ourselves  what  we  hope  tor  and  how  much  we  are  likely  to  accom- 
plish. This  collection  of  papers  may  be  said  to  raise  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  F.  C.  Montaoce 
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expressed  is  more  original  than  happy.  The  author  wishes  to  show 
that  while  *  this  world's  socialism  *  is  both  impossible  and  undesirable 
*  perfect  Christian  Socialism  would  be  heaven  anticipated '  ;  only  he 
takes  care  to  explain  that  Christian  Socialism  before  it  can  be  called 
perfect  must  be  purified  from  every  socialistic  element.  For  *  the  in- 
evitable dependence  of  prices  on  demand  was  never  practically  con- 
troverted by  any  Christian  Socialist  setting  an  example  of  paying 
more  than  he  need  for  anything.'  And  again  :  *  At  all  times,  and  not  only 
when  competition  drives  to  overstrain,  sympathy  must  supplement 
trade  contract.  This  is  real  living  SociaUsm,  and  not  fanciful  living 
wages.'  Why  such  sympathy  should  be  called  Socialism  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  author  has  chosen 
to  express  his  views  without  any  attempt  at  a  connected  argument,  in 
such  spasmodic  paragraphs  and  unusual  English.  Altogether  the 
pamphlet  is  rather  curious  than  instructive.  F.  M.  Butlin 

The  Social  Contract  on  Principles  of  Political  Bight.  By  Jean 
Jacques  Kousseau.  Translated  with  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henry  J.  Tozer,  M.A. 
(Lond.).  With  a  Preface  by  Bernard  Bosanquet,  M.A. 
(Oxon.).  (London:  Sonnenschein.  New  York:  Scribner. 
1895.     247  pp.,  25.  6d.) 

This  volume  forms  a  useful  addition  to  the  Social  Science  Series. 
Many  people  in  these  days  discuss  the  origin  of  the  State  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  it  would  certainly  be  well  if  all 
who  discuss  the  origin  of  the  State  would  read  The  Social  Contract^  for 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  says  in  the  preface,  no  book  *  forms  a  better 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  political  obligation.' 

The  book  is  well  translated,  while  both  notes  and  references  are  to 
the  point.  In  the  introduction,  which  fills  more  than  a  third  of  the 
volume,  there  is  a  conscientious  summary  of  all  the  stages  by  which 
the  notion  of  a  Social  Compact  grew  up,  together  with  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  historical  events.  For  the  general  reader  this  introduc- 
tion is  a  safe  guide,  but  hardly  an  inspiring  one.  It  does  not  leave  the 
impression  that,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  asserts  in  the  preface,  '  all  this 
forms  as  fascinating  a  chapter  as  the  history  of  ideas  contains.'  Still 
the  preface,  short  as  it  is,  in  some  measure  redeems  this  defect  in  a 
book  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  use  to  students  of  the  principles 
of  political  obligation.  F.  M.  Butlin. 

A  Handbook  of  Socialism,  By  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Editor  of  *  The 
Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Eeform.*  (London:  Sonnenschein. 
New  York  :    Scribner.     1895.     291  pp.,  3s.  6d.) 

In  publishing  this  *  popular  handbook  for  English  and  American 
readers,'  the  author  hoped  to  supply  the  *  lack  of  any  one  book  to  which 
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iBsden  conld  be  referred  for  a  statement  of  both  tbe  priDci[^es  a 
histortcal  development  of  modem  Socialism.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  SDch  a  book  is  needed,  and  tbe  present  volume  seems  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  want. 

The  book  U  throughoat  well-arranged  for  purposes  of  reference. 
The  first  three  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  uatnre  of  Socialtsn). 
Tbe  first  contains  a  list  of  definitions:  ■(  >s  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
object  of  the  author  is  not  to  show  that  Socialism  has  never  been 
properly  defined  before,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  that  ihe  best- 
known  writers  have  really  been  in  accord  as  to  its  meaning.  The 
second  chapter  is  concerned  with  '  What  Socialism  is  not ' ;  a  very 
necessary  chapter  it  one  considers  the  popular  use  of  the  word.  In  the 
third  chapter  &  definition  of  Socialism  is  given  which  the  author 
believes  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  definitions  of  the  various  authors 
he  has  already  quoted.  '  A  principle  of  social  action,  perfectly  defiaite 
in  principle,  perfectly  flexible  in  form,  varying  in  different  countries  and 
at  different  times,  but  always  that  principle  according  to  which  society 
should  own  land  and  capital  collectiveiy  and  operate  it  co-operatively 
for  tbe  equitable  good  of  all.'  Throughout  the  book  the  author  con- 
eifitently  adheres  to  this  definition  ;  he  deals  with  Socialism  as  it  is, 
not  as  it  might  be  or  ought  to  be.  His  own  views  he  reserves  for  a  few 
lines  in  the  preface. 

The  chapters  on  the  History  of  Socialism  form  the  moat  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  The  want  of  authoritative  sources  ou  many  points 
connected  with  the  Socialist  movement  rendered  the  collection 
of  con-ect  information  difficult,  but  no  eomitry  is  overlooked,  not  even 
the  Balkan  States.  A  chapter  follows,  ik-aliiig  with  the  altered 
attitude  of  economists  towards  Socialism,  And  finally,  in  the  last 
two  chapters,  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  Socialism  is  '  the  only 
solution  of  the  industrial  problem,'  and  to  answer  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  it.  It  is  much  to  say  for  the  Socialist 
author  that  these  chapters  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

One  appendix  contains  '  biographical  notes  on  Socialist  writers  and 
readers  of  all  countries;  together  with  those  of  some  not  Socialists, 
but  connected  with  the  Socialist  movement.'  Among  these  nob  the 
least  interesting  is  a  short  biography  of  the  author.  Another  appendix 
contains  a  list  of  '  some  good  books,  available  to  English  or  Amerioan 
readers,  on  Socialism  and  related  topics.'  The  volume  concludes  with 
a  chart  showing  the  development  of  Socialism  during  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  different  countries. 

Accurate  as  the  bock  seems  on  the  whole,  there  are  some  mistakes  : 
Mr.  Koir-Hardie  was  not  born  in  1836.  and  Bishop  Westoott  was  not 
a  professor  at  Oxford.  Some  parts  of  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  the 
influence  of  German  Philosophy  on  Socialism,  are  treated  crudely,  and 
some  American  expressions,  such  as  a  '  genera!  uplift,'  are  apt  to  startle 
an  English  reader.    But  these  are  details ;  few  people  are  Ukely  to  read 
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the^book  without  gaining  a  clearer  notion  of  the  nature,  scope,  and 
history  of  Socialism. 

F.    M.    BUTLIN 


Socialism  and  Modern  Thought,     By  M.  Kaufmann.     (London  : 
Methuen.     1895.     180  pp.,  crown  8vo,  25.  6d.) 

The  contents  of  this  little  book  are  hardly  as  profound  as  the  title 
and  the  headings  of  the  chapters  would  lead  one  to  expect.  *  The 
Philosophy  of  Socialism,'  *  Socialism  and  Darwinism,*  *  Socialism  and 
Positivism,'  etc.,  are  rather  large  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  few 
pages  allotted  to  them.  The  author  modestly  states  that  he  does  not 
presume  *  to  treat  exhaustively  the  various  aspects  of  these  vast  con- 
glomerate themes  ' ;  but  neither  is  his  treatment  of  them  sufficiently 
definite  to  throw  much  light  on  the  connection  between  Socialism  and 
Modem  Thought.  While  the  pages  are  filled  with  long  quotations 
from  the  works  of  various  Socialists,  no  definite  attempt  is  made  to 
show  how  far  these  opinions  form  an  essential  part  of  Socialism  ;  yet, 
probably,  with  the  exception  of  economics,  there  is  no  aspect  of  modem 
thought  on  which  Socialists  could  not  be  found  to  disagree  with  one 
another.  To  sort  these  views  and  to  show  for  which  Socialism  can  be 
held  responsible,  and  why,  is  surely  the  duty  of  an  author  who  entitles 
his  work  '  Socialism  and  Modem  Thought.'  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  not 
done  this;  instead,  he  has  taken  the  far  easier  course  of  merely  quoting 
from  the  works  of  different  Socialists,  and  then  commenting  on  these 
quotations.  The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous  moderation 
with  which  he  criticises  the  movement,  the  conception  of  Socialism  as 
conveyed  in  these  chapters  is  both  confused  and  misleading.  Socialists 
Are  accused  of  treating  labour  and  thrift  with  *  supreme  contumely,'  of 
*  political  hypocrisy,'  of  a  desire  for  *  material  indulgence,'  of  a  want  of 
due  appreciation  of  art  and  poetry.  The  reason  which  is  given  for  this 
last  accusation  is  worth  quoting :  *  There  is  one  test,  and  it  is  an  in- 
fallible test,  by  which  we  may  discover  how  far  some  form  of  Socialism, 
introduced  in  the  course  of  social  reforms  or  otherwise,  may  eventually 
prove  the  true  friend  or  enemy  of  culture ;  and  that  is  the  work  done 
already  in  literature  and  art  by  Socialists  coping  with  their  individual- 
ist rivals.'  It  is  not  surprising  that,  reasoning  in  this  way,  the  author 
should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  *  the  instinctive  fears  of  the 
literary  class  lest  the  progress  of  science,  art,  learning,  and  the  general 
development  of  man's  capacities  might  suffer  in  the  event  of  Socialism 
carrying  the  day,  are  not  altogether  ill-founded.' 

But  although  the  author's  researches  into  the  relation  between 
Socialism  and  Modern  Thought  are  too  slight  and  indefinite  to  be  of 
much  value,  the  practical  lessons  which  he  draws  from  them  are  inter- 
esting, while  the  conclusion  is  worthy  of  attention.  *  We  saw  how  as 
critics  Socialists  are  pessimistic,  while  in  the  construction  of  their  own 
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schetD  lial  reconstruction  they  are  optimiBtic  overmoeh,  frofft 

which  t  unfair  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  fault  in 

their  of   the  present  social  system,  and  some   eiTOr  in  their 

forecast  oi  '    j  society  of  the  future.'     From  this  the  author  concludes 

'  That  w  t  set  about  to  reform  society  on  the  principle  of  positive 

fact,   a-  the    fictions    and    fallacies  of    a  distorted    pessimistic 

imagina  id  feverishly  excited  optimistic  expectancy.' 

F.  M.  Bdtlis 

The  1  dministmtimi  of  the  Poor  Law.    By  W.  Chance, 

C„.  Organisation  Series.    (Loudon  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

If  ''-'^  rip.,  6s.) 

There  is  really  something  pathetic  in  this  admirable  little  book, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  present  time  when  the  new  poor  law  fran- 
chise, the  so-called  popular  election  of  guardians,  has  given  an  impetus 
to  everj-thing  that  is  bad  in  poor  law  administration,  and  reduced 
almost  to  extinction  all  opportunities  of  thoughtful,  helpful  work.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  board  of  guardians  which  should,  care- 
fully follow  the  methods  advocated  in  this  work  would,  before  six  years 
had  passed,  have  attained  an  almost  perfect  adnnnistration,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  we  may  be  sure  that  no  board  of  guardians  which  made  the 
attempt  would  survive  the  first  election  after  this  experiment  began. 
It  scarcely  therefore  requires  to  be  added  that,  as  far  as  present  results 
go,  all  the  care  and  trouble  which  Mr.  Chance  has  spent  on  hia  work 
are  as  good  as  wasted,  and  we  must  look  for  a  period  of  wasto  and 
maladministration,  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  people  are  more 
or  less  easily  educated,  which  shall  disgust  the  electors  themselvea 
with  bad  methods,  and,  by  bitter  experience,  produce  the  public  opinion 
necessary  before  popularly  elected  guardians  can  put  Mr.  Chance'a 
precepts  into  practice. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  speak  with  some  bitterness,  for  just  when  it  is 
too  late,  the  long-required  book  has  appeared.  Aschrott's  English  Poor 
Law  System  contains  a  vast  mass  of  detail,  mostly  accurate ;  Fowle's 
admirable  little  work,  in  the  English  Citizen  Series,  contains  a  lucid,  if 
rather  sketchy  statement  of  history  and  principles ;  but  no  work,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  supplied  a  ready  answer  to  the  thousand 
and  one  practical  questions  which  arise  round  the  board  table.  This 
is  what  Chance's  work  does,  though  it  does  much  more  as  well.  The 
busy  guardian  has  no  time  to  digest  Ascbrott,  and  Fowle  requires  too 
much  application  of  first  principles.  In  the  work  before  us  we  find  a 
mass  of  information  on  every  point,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  medical  , 
help,  special  cases  and  what  not,  all  carefully  classified  and  with  the 
pros  and  cons,  so  plainly  stated  that  the  most  hasty  reader  need  accept 
nothing  merely  on  the  author's  authority,  but  can  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him. 

Beginning  with  a  useful  sketch  of  Poor  Law  History  and  first 
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principles,  the  author  gets  to  close  quarters  with  his  work  in  Chapter 
IV.,  which  is  entitled  Conditions  of  Good  Administration.  Under 
this  head  we  find  adequate  workhouse  accommodation,  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  applications,  notice  of  change  of  policy,  co-operation  between 
charity  and  poor  law,  and  lastly  co-operation  between  public  authori- 
ties. The  second  of  these  matters,  the  way  of  dealing  with  applica- 
tions, is  naturally  that  which  is  most  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
themselves,  and  here  consequently  we  get  most  valuable  hints. 
Personal  influence  of  guardians  is  a  well-recognised  and  dangerous 
factor  at  the  board  deliberations,  and  Mr.  Chance  has  wise  words  about 
it ;  he  recognises  the  attendance  of  the  medical  relieving  officers 
at  the  Board  tneetings  as  a  sine  qicd  non ;  he  lays  stress  on  frequent 
and  cross  visiting,  careful  inquiry,  and  adequate  relieving  officers,  and 
has  something  to  say  on  that  vital  question,  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  relief  granted.  The  state  of  affairs  in  some  districts  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  so  practical  a  man  as  Mr.  Chance  deems  it 
necessary  to  mention  that  such  distribution  ought  not  to  take  place  at 
a  public-house.  Lastly  Mr.  Chance  urges  the  advantage  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  whole  board  versus  that  by  relief  committees.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  is  right;  and  if  guardians  will  only  adopt  the  heroic 
course,  they  will  find  it  the  best,  and  in  the  end  the  easiest. 

Chapters  V.-VIII.  treat  respectively  of  the  evils  of  out-relief,  the 
reasons  why  it  is  given,  the  advantages  of  its  restriction,  and  possible 
ways  of  restricting  the  evils  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  discon- 
tinue it.  Chapter  V.  might  with  advantage  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  widely  distributed.  The  only  way  to  rouse  any  feeling 
among  the  working  classes  against  out-relief  is  to  show,  as  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  chapter  shows,  how  certainly  it  drives  down  wages. 
The  very  men  who  clamour  for  generous  out-relief  and  old-age  pensions 
are  the  most  bitter  against  commissionnaires  and  other  pensioners  for 
taking  posts  at  low  wages.  The  present  writer  has  made  frequent  use 
of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  notice  in  which  a  widow  who  did 
fairly  well  by  manghng  at  2d,  a  dozen  articles  lost  all  her  work  because 
another  widow  *  who  had  the  money,*  i.e,  got  out-relief,  worked  for 
l^d,  a  dozen.  A  concrete  instance  like  this  often  makes  a  man  who 
advocates  generous  out-relief  pause  and  think  when  he  would  be  deaf 
to  abstract  reasoning.  Chapter  VI.  examines  and  exposes  the  so-called 
humane  argument  and  the  contention  as  to  the  greater  economy  of  out- 
relief.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  in  Chapter  VIII.  practical  hints  for 
minimising  the  evils  of  out-relief,  not  merely  because  its  total  abolition 
is  quite  impossible  in  many  places,  at  least  for  the  present,  but  also 
because  it  shows  that  Mr.  Chance  is  not  a  mere  man  with  a  theory, 
and  can  accept  half  a  loaf  when  the  alternative  is  no  bread  at  all.  In 
practical  matters  this  gives  one  great  confidence  in  his  leadership :  the 
whole-hog  man  is  useful  in  his  place,  but  in  such  matters  as  practical 
reform  we  must  recognise  the  need  of  compromise.  These  hints  are 
mostly  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  principles  noticed  in 
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!  oonfeu  to  having  commenced  Chapter  XL.  entitled  '  How  to 
Iwitb  Special  Case*,'  with  misginngs.  Tlie  epeciat  cases  are  $o 
jierooB— incloding,  among  others,  the  a^d  and  infinn,  widows  with 
nildreo,  children,  deserted  wives,  and  members  of  friendly  societies — 
od  the  reasons  for  las  treatment  in  ei  i  case  are  so  specious,  that 
there  ueemed  every  likelihood  of  Mr.  Co  nee  falling  away  from  the 
strong  and  sound  position  taken  up  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  or 
else  making  the  opposite  mistake  of  obviously  neglecting  the  difficulties 
of  special  cases  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  Fortunately  Mr.  Chance 
fully  juittiBee  his  faith  in  every  case,  and  in  none  more  clearly  than  in 
that  of  widimn  with  children  and  aged  conples,  which,  to  the  present 
writer  at  any  rate,  have  always  seemed  the  most  difficult  class  of 
CAMS  that  arises. 

Tbe  last  subject  dealt  with  (Chapter  XII.)  is  that  of  the  reli&f  of 
the  Bblc-ltodicd,  with  the  kindred  subject  (Chapter  XIII.)  of  the  unem- 
pIoy<iil,  At  a  tiirii;  when  umre  than  one  metropolitan  union  is  seeking 
powers  to  start  labour  farms — and  so  tar,  let  us  notice  with  pleasure, 
seeking  them  from  the  Local  Government  authorities  in  vain — it  is 
refreshing  to  find  the  arguments  against  such  a  policy  stated  as  clearly 
as  they  are  here  The  reasons  against  it  are  many,  but  perhaps  the 
strongest  is  that  work  supplied  by  the  poor  law  authorities  is  always 
demoralising.  The  men  who  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guar- 
dians to  find  work  for  all  who  want  it,  show  plainly  enough  by  their 
behaviour  that  they  think,  and  often  openly  declare,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  work  for  a  public  as  they  would  for  a  private  employer.  The 
condition  that  it  is  not  to  compete  with  free  labour  renders  it  neces- 
sarily pauperising,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pauper  claims  it  as  a 
right.  There  is  little  doubt  that  relaxation  of  administration  becaose 
of  exceptional  weather,  strikes,  &c.,  is  seldom,  it  ever,  justified  either 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  by  subsequent  results.  More 
active  and  more  careful  charity  is  the  only  way  in  which  exceptional 
and  temporary  want  can  be  met  without  grave  harm.  Such  charity, 
money  and  effort,  will  never  be  wanting  unless  people  get  the  idea  that 
the  poor  law  ought  to  and  will  supply  its  place. 

In   closing   this   notice  we  need  only  say  that  the  statistics,  ap- 
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pendices,  and   diagrams   which   occur   at   the   end   seem   admirably 
chosen,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate. 

Peter  Green 

Municipal  Home  Rule :  A  Study  in  Administration,  By  Frank 
J.  GooDNOW.  (London :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1895.  Pp. 
xxiv.  283.     8vo.) 

This  is  a  careful  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  legal  position  of  municipal  authorities  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  two  characteristic  differences  between  the  American 
system  of  city  government  and  our  own.  In  the  first  place  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  usually  limits  the  extent  to  which  the  legislature 
may  interfere  with  matters  of  local  concern ;  we  have  an  omnipotent 
Parliament,  which  interferes  when  and  where  it  will.  And  again, 
American  statesmen  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  any 
central  administrative  department  like  our  Local  Government  Board ; 
if  municipal  authorities  go  wrong  they  can  only  be  checked  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  may  be  prevented  by  the  constitution 
from  taking  effective  action.  Fojr  a  detailed  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  system  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
short  and  easy  of  perusal.  It  forms  an  excellent  sequel  to  Mr.  Good- 
now's  treatise  on  Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

T.  Ealeigh 

The  History  of  English  Law,  before  the  time  of  Edward  I,  By 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland, 
(Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1895.  Pp.  xxxviii., 
678;  684.) 

At  last  English  scholarship  has  produced  a  work  worthy  to  he  set 
beside  those  of  Brunner  and  Schroder,  of  Glasson  and  VioUet,  The 
appearance  of  these  two  volumes  by  Professor  Maitland  and  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  is  an  event  in  the  annals  of  English  learning ;  their 
influence  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  study  of  English 
law  and  history. 

To  estimate  their  value  more  closely  and  to  criticise  their  state- 
ments in  detail  falls,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legal  historians.  Here 
we  can  speak  of  them  only  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  And 
how  welcome  they  must  be  to  the  economic  historian  is  very  evident. 
The  economist  who  seeks  to  investigate  the  social  conditions  of  the 
middle  ages  feels  himself  walking  super  ignes  suppositos.  He  knows^ 
that  he  is  invading  provinces — like  that  of  tenure — which  the  lawyera 
have  long  made  their  own  ;  and  though  Mr.  Freeman's  contempt  for 
lawyers*  history  may  embolden  him  to  disregard  them,  and  to  trust  to 
mother  wit  and  literary  English,  he  has  an  uneasy  fear  that  he  may 
unawares  make  '  a  howler ' ;  he  may  use  in  a  literary  sense  some  term 
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piriificatioiM.  A^ia  aad  agaia  baa  be  leen  Coke's  aothoritT  brushed 
aiU«.    TcCitbaabwnaiipan».ashew»idkedifaeftectniGtneprooe«. 

tfaia  liiUBiiilsim  proeaBdeJ.  nee  frooi  mare  common  sense,  bat  from 
IB  eaifier  k^  ^yitem — a  sfatein  «bi^  tboo^  leas 
P«iid  terfmical  tbaa  that  of  later  eeotmiea,  had  its  own 
1  eiBD^esities.    Sad  mOH  now  it  seemed  impossible 
I  to  this  eaifier  sratem  sare  throogh   the  later — a  task 

m  which  the  poor  eeoDoniiat  rerr  natnndly  drew  back  to  affiigfat. 

'hcfut  two  portlj  Tohucea  now  gJTe  bim  jaat  whAt  be  wants.     They 

Eorth  ihe  law  of  En^and  '  as  il  stood  in  the  period  that  lies  be- 
•ea  IIM  and  1273.'  'the  age  oi  GlaaTiU  and  the  age  of  Bradon  ' 
fk  310) ;  and  they  do  this  in  lai^oage  intelligible  to  the  layman. 
Onee  the  economtBt  ha«  '  got  up '  this  bcx>k, — not  an  easy,  yet  by  no 
means  an  imposiuble  task, — be  will  be  ready,  with  some  assurance,  to 
meet  ht»  (le^)  eoeiny  in  the  gate. 

The  work  is  tbas  arranged.  The  first  304  pages  form  Book  I.,  a 
'  Sketch  oi  Karly  English  Lc^al  History,'  containing  chapters  oa 
Anglo-Saxon  I>aw,  Norman  Law,  England  under  the  Norman  Kings, 
Roman  iind  Canon  Law.  The  Age  of  Glanvill.  and  The  Age  of  Bracton. 
The  remaining  472  pages  of  Vol.  I.  and  the  whole  of  Vol.  II,  form 
Book  n.,  •  The  Doctrines  of  English  Law  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  ' 
(or  more  definitely  between  about  1000  a.d.  and  1300  a.d.)-  This 
in  divid'-fl  into  nine  large  chapters,  devoted  lo  Tenure,  The  Sorts  and 
Coniliii",!-.  ..f  Mill,  .lurisdiction  and  the  Communities  of  the  Land, 
Ownership  and  Possession,  Contract,  Inheritance,  Family  Law,  Crime 
and  Tort,  and  Procedure,  Within  the  limits  of  a  review  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  first-hand  learning  and  of  the 
abundance  of  suggestion  that  fill  these  chapters.  The  reader  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  over  mediseval 
economic  history  will  turn  first  to  the  sections  on  TJnfree  Tenure  and 
on  Ancient  Demesne  (in  chapter  1),  on  The  Unfree  (in  cliapter  2),  and 
on  The  Vill  and  the  Township,  The  Tithing,  Seignorial  Jurisdiction, 
The  Manor  and  the  Township,  and  The  Borough  (in  chapter  3).  We 
must  content  ourselves  in  this  place  with  mentioning  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions.  On  the  much-vexed  question  whether 
the  tenant  in  villeinage  had  heritable  rights,  our  authors  hold  that 
'  the  serf's  condition  is  better  described  as  unprotectedness  than  as 
rightlessness '  (i.  400).  While  *  the  manorial  courts  frequently  ad' 
mittod  that  the  rights  of  the  tenant  in  villeinage  were  heritable, 
least  as  against  all  but  the  lord,'  they  were  '  much  more  chary  ol 
admitting  that  as  against  the  lord  the  heir  had  any  rights  '  (i.  362). 
'  The  court  rolls  seem  to  show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  heirs  got  ad' 
mitted  on  fairly  easy  terms,  the  lord  taking  an  additional  year's  renl 
or  the  like,  and  the  pleadings  in  which  hereditary  right  is  asserted 
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against  all  others  than  the  lord  testify  to  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
villein  tenements  arc  heritable ;  still  as  against  the  lord  the  heir  has 
rather  a  claim  to  inherit  than  an  inheritance '  (i.  363).  It  was  a  case 
of  what  our  authors  call  '  precarious  inheritance  *  (i.  364),  or,  as  they 
elsewhere  phrase  it,  'a  right  to  inherit  if  the  lord  pleases.'  Moreover 
*  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  best  morality  of  the  time  required 
the  lord  to  regard  the  villein  services  as  fixed  for  good  and  all  *  (i.  361) ; 
and  '  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  lords  held 
themselves  bound  to  admit  the  heir  on  his  tendering  a  fixed  fine ' 
(i.  364).  Considering  the  force  of  habit  with  the  medisBval  mind,  and 
the  strength  of  the  economic  motive  for  being  *  a  good  landlord,'  we 
may  readily  suppose  both  that  '  it  was  seldom  of  an  actual  ejectment 
that  the  peasant  had  to  complain  '  (i.  360),  and  that  *  the  just  landlord 
was  expected  to  pay  heed  to  the  custom '  (i.  362).  And  yet  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  there  is  some  slight  tendency  on  our  authors* 
part  to  magnify  the  practical  efficiency  of  custom.  Whatever  else 
Professor  Vinogradoff  or  Professor  Maitland  may  get  out  of  Bracton's 
account  of  Ancient  Demesne,  the  emphasis  which  Bracton  in  two 
places  lays  on  the  *  privileged  *  character  of  certain  villein  holdings  on 
the  Demesne — '  privileged '  in  this  very  respect  '  that  they  may  not 
be  removed  from  the  soil  so  long  as  they  can  and  will  do  their  due 
service  '  (i.  372,  374) — would  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  '  privilege  '  elsewhere  was  a  real  disadvantage.  Why  should 
the  monks  of  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury  have  forbidden  the  steward 
of  a  Devonshire  manor  to  admit  any  heir  or  any  person  who  demanded 
admittance  as  a  right  (i.  364,  n.3),  unless  they  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  right?  Does  not 
the  indignation  of  an  anonymous  annotator  of  Bracton  against  the 
lord  or  bailiff  so  unjust  as  to  '  eject '  a  tenant,  suggest  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  such  cases  ?  And  does  not  the  success  of  some  of 
the  lords  in  later  times  '  in  proving  that  the  successors  of  the  villein 
tenants  were  but  tenants  for  life  *  (i.  364),  show  that  in  some  districts 
the  coercive  force  of  custom  was  not  great  ? 

On  a  closely  allied  theme  our  authors  have  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting conclusions  to  offer.  Stress  used  to  be  laid  on  '  the  communal 
element '  in  the  mediaeval  manor  (or  township)  by  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Gomme,  saw  in  it  a  survival  from  pre-feudal  freedom.  Mr.  Seebohm, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  in  it  a  mark  of  ancient  subservience. 
Now  come  our  authors,  and  go  far  towards  denying  that  this  *  com- 
munalism  '  really  existed  : — 

The  student  of  the  middle  ages  will  at  first  sight  see  communalism  everywhere. 
It  seems  to  be  an  all-pervading  principle.  ...  A  little  experience  will  make  him 
distrust  this  communalism  ;  he  will  begin  to  regard  it  as  the  thin  cloak  of  a  rough 
and  rude  individualism,    (i.  606.) 

And  again  : — 

At  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  that  theories  which 
paint  in  vivid  colours  the  communal  traits  of  mediaeval  history  will  find  a  too  ready 
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acceptance.  In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us  hesitate  before 
we  assent  to  any  grand  dogma  which  would  make  '  communalism '  older  than ' 
*  individualism.'  The  apparent  conmiunalism  of  old  times  covers  an  individualism 
which  has  deep  and  ancient  roots.  .  .  .  And  then  again  in  historic  times,  in  tbo 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  have  seen  certain  mighty  forces,  making  not 
against,  but  for  conmiunalism.  .  .  .  These  forces  are  governmental  and  seignorial 
forces,  the  pressure  of  the  lords,  the  pressure  of  the  state.  Men  are  drilled  and 
regimented  into  communities  in  order  that  the  state  may  be  strong  and  tihe  land 
may  be  at  peace.  Much  of  the  communal  life  that  we  see  is  not  spontaneous  life, 
(i.  678. ) 

This  conclusion,  and  the  forcible  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, will  be  readily  accepted  by  some  of  us.  As  a  statement  of 
some  aspects,  at  least,  of  mediaeval  law,  it  is  a  salutary  caution  against 
exaggeration.  And  yet  as  a  statement  (which,  indeed,  it  does  not 
claim  to  be)  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  still  craving  for  historical 
explanation — the  typical  manor — it  hardly  lays  sufficient  stress^ 
perhaps,  on  the  non-individualistic,  or  only-partially-individualistic, 
character  of  the  intermixed  and  rotating  agriculture. 

As  an  omission  not  without  significance,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
vill  and  the  manor,  there  is  no  word  of  mention,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
either  of  the  late  Bom  an  and  Frankish  villa  or  of  the  villa  of  Bede. 
Yet  one  finds,  not  an  Ishmael  like  M.  Fustel  de  Goulanges,  but  so 
prudent  a  writer  as  M.  Esmein  writing  thus  :  *  Le  s^nateur  remain  du 
¥•  si^cle,  dans  sa  villa,  est  d6j^,  en  fait,  un  seigneur  feodal.  .  .  .  Aussi, 
d^s  cette  6poque,  apparaissent  les  termes  qui  serviront  plus  tard,  dans 
la  monarchic  m^rovingienne  et  carolingienne,  k  designer  le  propri^taire- 
seigneur  et  ses  sujets  :  le  premier  est  designe  par  le  titre  de  potens  ; 
les  seconds  sont  dits  homines  sui/  {Cotirs  cVhistoire  du  droit  Franr^aiSy 
p.  30.)  One  cannot  help  surmising  that  the  earlier  and  later  use  of 
the  same  word  villa  for  phenomena  which  certainly  have  some  features 
of  resemblance  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence.  The  omission  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  rigid  abstinence  from  controversial  theorising.  Yet 
we  should  like  to  know  Professor  Maitland's  views  on  the  subject,  at 
least  as  much  as  about  MutterrecJit. 

With  a  view  to  future  editions,  it  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention, 
in  no  captious  spirit,  to  a  few  passages  that  suggest  a  query.  They 
are  all  in  the  first  volume. 

P.  84.  *  The  country  was  becoming  covered  with  small  courts.' 
What  is  the  evidence  that  this  was  a  new  thing  ?  Cf,  the  argument 
on  p.  20  that  the  first  mention  of  sac  and  soc  in  1020  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  its  creation. 

P.  244.  *  Scutage  is  an  impost  of  an  extremely  occasional  kind.'  Is 
not  this  an  exaggeration,  considering  that  during  1186-1253,  sixty- 
seven  years,  there  were  twenty-nine  scutages  (p.  232  n.),  i.c,  one  every 
two  or  three  years. 

P.  384.  '  Economically  considered  there  are  infinite  modes  of 
peasant  tenure.'     Is  not  this  open  to  the  same  criticism?     Do  not 
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almost   all  peasant  tenements  fall  into  one  of  a   small  number  of 
classes  ? 

P.  361  n.  The  exaction  during  the  thirteenth  century  of  one  more 
day's  work  in  the  week  from  some  of  the  tenants  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
is  so  significant  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  MS.  evidence  could  be 
printed  as  early  as  may  be. 

P.  585.  *  Very  generally  each  manor  will  have  its  bailiff  and  each 
manor  will  have  its  reeve.*  Is  there  any  evidence  for  this  symmetrical 
dualism  besides  Fleta  ?  Is  it  not  inconsistent  with  each  of  the  various 
arrangements  described  in  the  documents  printed  by  Miss  Lamond  ? 

But  enough  of  criticism.  Blackstone  was  said  to  have  made  the 
law  speak  the  language  of  gentlemen.  Our  authors  have  made  it  speak 
the  language  of  witty  men  of  letters.  Their  learning  they  carry  easily  ; 
their  very  modern  lightness  of  touch  finds  room  for  pleasant  semi- 
archaisms  ;  and  their  exposition  is  enUvened  by  a  dry  humour,  scarce 
inteUigible  to  the  vulgar.  Let  us  end  this  notice  with  a  couple  of 
specimens.  *  In  some  parts  of  England  the  hundreds  have  from  a 
remote  time  been  extremely  discrete  ' ;  and  '  as  the  county  or  hundred 
may  be  discrete,  so  also  the  vill  may  be  discrete '  (i.  544,  548). 

W.  J.  Ashley 

Principles  of  Economics,      Third  Edition.      By  Alfred  Mar- 
shall.    (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1895.) 

'  Thank  God  it's  black '—  a  puritanical  old  dame  is  reported  to 
have  ejaculated,  as  the  new  clergyman  ascended  the  pulpit  in  a 
Geneva  gown,  regarded  by  a  certain  sect  as  more  suitable  than  the 
surplice  for  a  preacher.  A  similar  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfactiop 
may  be  experienced  by  another  sort  of  susceptible  doctrinaires,  when 
the  doyen  of  English  economists  appears  in  a  literary  garb  which  can 
excite  no  suspicion  of  his  being  tainted  with  a  form  of  error  much 
condemned  by  those  who  have  no  mind  to  it — the  inordinate  use  of 
reasoning.  Professor  Marshall  has  rewritten  two  chapters  of  his  first 
book  '  in  order  to  make  clear  how  closely  the  economist  adheres  in 
substance  to  the  methods  of  inference  and  judgment  of  ordinary  life  *' 
(preface  to  third  edition).  He  multiplies  analogies  drawn  from  the 
physical  sciences  in  order  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  mere  reasoning — 
instancing  now  the  naval  engineer  who  cannot  explain  why  a  fish 
moves  more  easily  than  a  torpedo,  now  the  chemist  who  cannot  pre- 
dict before  trial  what  will  be  the  effect  of  his  drugs  on  living  bodies. 
It  is  conceded  that  much  economic  work 

has  less  need  of  elaborate  analytical  methods  than  of  a  shrewd  mother- wit,  of 
a  sound  sense  of  proportion,  and  of  a  large  experience  of  life  (p.  102). 

Mathematics  are  useful — or  at  any  rate  they  are  used 

'  in  a  treatise  such  as  the  present "...  *  only  to  express  in  terse  and  more 
precise  language  those  methods  of  analysis  and  reasoning  which  ordinary 
people  adopt  more  or  less  consciously,  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  *  (p.  804). 
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,  '  at  last  the  time  has  come  for  the  cessation  of  barren 
will  be  re-echoed  by  moderate  men  of  different  shades 
^ — especially  those  who  think  that  in  this  matter  there 
lom  for  improvement  on  Professor  Marshall's  earlier 
taps  not  much  room  for  improvement  upon  Mill's 
stions  and  Logic. 

sara  to  us,  the  advance  which  Professor  Marshall  makes 

teaohiag  with   respect   to   method  is   not   so   much    in 

.    the   chains  of   economic    reasoning  are  comparatively 

ik,  and  require  the  collateral  support  of  specific  observa- 

ndicating  the  nature  of  the  first  principles  from  which 

1  reasoning  depends.     Mill,    in    his  first  version  of  the 

jjjiy,  i:  grounded  the   fundamental 

It  he  prevalence  of  the  desire 

.ast     (.T>  -l  Questions,  Essay  v.).     But 

Cat  11  V,  would  become  of  the  logical 

a"-  -  at    V  later  period,  a  great  part 

lo  ;  I  truistic    motives.     Professor 

nal  ci-  wi        le  explains  that  the  motives 

1  ^elf-interested;  it  is  required 

measurable.     Money  figures  so 

is  the  principal    end    of 

one  convenient  mode  of  measuring 


.oonomtst  need  nc 
luld  be  regular  at; 

largely  in  economic 

human  action,  but  because  it  is 


human  motive  on  a  large'scale. 

'  It  would  perhaps  bp  possible  even  now  to  predict  witb  tolerable  clearness  tfao 
ziubscriptiona  tbat  a  jiiipuLition  of  a.  liimdreJ  tbcpu^aiiii  ICni;lishmcn  of  avemge 
wealtb  will  give  to  support  hoBpitols  and  chapele  and  miBsions ;  and  in  bo  far 
as  this  can  be  done,  there  is  a  basis  for  on  economic  discussion  of  suppljr  and 
demand  with  reference  to  the  services  of  hospital  nurses,  missionaiies,  and  other 
religious  ministers.' 

'  The  expense  which  an  Englishman  with  £500  a  year  will  incur  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  can  be  told  pretty  well  beforehand.  But  ...  no  good 
guess  could  be  made  of  how  much  he  would  give  to  support  B  destitute  second 


The  last  passage  occurs  only  in  the  earlier  editions.  Ho 
omission  of  this  sprightly  sentence  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  that  loss  of  vivacity  which  is  to  be  apprehended  in  revised 
editions.  The  interruption  caused  by  additional  footnotes  is  another 
instance. 

The  Art  of  Measurement  is  extended  by  the  modern  economist  to 
subjective  feelings. 

'  If  the  desire  to  secure  either  of  two  pleasures  will  induce  people  in  «irn;ia,r 
circumstances  each  to  do  just  an  hour's  extra  work,  or  will  induce  men  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  and  with  the  same  meacB  each  to  pay  a  shilling  for  it,  then 
we  say  that  those  pleasures  are  equal  for  our  purpose.'    (Book  I.  ch  v.  §  S.) 

'If  there  are  a  thousand  persons  living  in  Sheffield,  andanotherthouBuid  in 
Leeds,  each  with  about  £100  a  year,  and  a  taii  of  £1  is  levied  on  all  of  them. 
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we  may  be  sure  that  the  loss  of  pleasure  or  other  injury  which  the  tax  will 
«au8e  in  Sheffield  is  of  about  equal  importance  with  that  which  it  will  cause  in 
Leeds.'     (Book  I.  ch  v.  §  4.) 

*  If  we  know  .  .  .  that  a  bank  failure  has  taken  J9200,000  from  the  people  of 
Leeds,  and  jB100,000  from  those  of  Sheffield,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
suffering  caused  in  Leeds  has  been  about  twice  as  great  as  in  Sheffield  '  {ibid.). 

The  arithmetical  precision  of  the  last  passage  is  not  paralleled,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  in  the  former  editions.  However,  in  other  respects 
the  author  has  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  with  greater  caution. 
He  protests  against  confounding  the  economic  measurement  of 
utility  with  the  adoption  of  the  ethical  standard  of  utilitarianism. 
To  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter  there  would  be  required,  as  we 
interpret,  an  ethical  major  premiss  of  the  form  :  To  procure  the  greatest 
possible  sum  of  satisfaction  for  all  is  right,  or  reasonable,  or  the 
summum  honum  or  faciendum — we  will  not  here  dispute  about  the  pre- 
dicate. There  is  certainly  no  logical  connection  between  this  principle 
and  the  economic  art  of  measurement ;  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there 
is  more  than  a  verbal  alliance.  For  the  proposition  has  been  contro- 
verted in  two  ways.  It  is  denied  by  intuitivist  moralists  in  general 
that  the  proposition  is  true,  that  the  predicate  is  predicable  of  the 
subject.  It  is  further  asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  metaphysicians  thai 
the  subject  is  unmeaning.  Now  the  first  of  these  contentions  remains 
untouched  ;  but  not  so  the  second.  When  the  great  economist  weighs 
the  suffering  of  people  in  Leeds  against  the  suffering  of  people  in 
Sheffield  {loc.  cit.),  when  he  treats  the  pleasure  of  a  physical  gratification 
And  that  of  doing  a  kindly  act  as  equateable  (p.  77),  when  he  considers 
whether  governmental  interference  with  the  course  of  trade  may  not 
in  certain  cases  tend  to  maximum  satisfaction  (Book  v.  ch.  xii.),  he 
lends  the  authority  of  an  accredited  science  to  defend  at  least  the 
possibility  of  Utilitarian  Ethics.  It  is  not  indeed  demonstrated  that 
the  Utilitarian  first  principle  is  true,  but  there  is  created  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  nonsense. 

In  connection  with  the  measurement  of  utility  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  doctrine  of  consumers'  rent  has  been  retouched  in  the  third 
book.  The  nature  of  the  assumptions  which  it  makes  is  stated  more 
explicitly.  The  substitution  of  tea  for  coals  in  the  main  example  is  no 
doubt  an  improvement. 

In  the  same  book  there  should  be  noticed  an  addition  to  the  section 
which  treats  of  discounting  future  benefits. 

In  the  fourth  book  one  of  the  principal  changes  in  expression  is  the 
more  explicit  definition  of  the  disutility  of  labour. 

*  The  discommodity  of  labour  may  arise  from  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  or  from 
its  being  carried  on  in  unhealthy  surroundings,  or  with  unwelcome  associates, 
or  from  its  occupying  time  that  is  wanted  for  pastime,  or  for  social  or  intellec- 
tual pursuits '  (p.  216). 

It  will  be  found  that  this  definition  cuts  the  knot  of  some  puzzling 
^controversies  which  turn  upon  a  narrower  interpretation  of  disutility. 

Q  Q  2 
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The  mcMt  important  change  which  haa  be«D  made  in  the  rolome 
eoomU  of  tbe  survey  of  the  problem  of  distiibaiicHi  and  exchange 
which  ooenpies  the  first  two  chapters  of  book  vi.  At  the  oacset — 
preliniinary  to  the  '  itrehmitiary  survey  ' — there  is  ratertaiDed  cfae  very 
abstract  cooicepUon  of  an  imagjoaj^"  world  in  which  every  one  owns  the 
capital  that  ^da  him  in  his  laboar,  every  one  is  eqnally  willing  and 
ablo  to  work,  all  trades  are  equally  agreeable  and  easy  to  be  le&mt. 
The  truth  that  the  value  of  everything  corresponds  to  the  amoant  of 
labour  ipent  on  it,  the  effect  on  value  of  a  change  in  the  amoant  of 
laboar — e.g.  a,  oew  invention  doubling  the  efficiency  of  work  in  any 
trade— are  contemplated  clearly  in  ibie  abstract  world ;  just  as  the  study 
of  the  action  of  the  tides  is  simplified  by  considering  a  boondless  ocean 
away  from  the  familiar  shores  and  headlands  which  disturb  the  ten- 
dency to  equilibrium.  One  returns  from  this  excursus  with  an  added 
Bocurity  against  errors  which  beset  the  theory  of  exchange  and  distribu- 
tion. There  is  no  room  left  for  that  exaggeration  of  the  part  played  by 
marginal  utility  which  has  been  wittily  termed  the  dog-and-tail  fallacy 
— aa  if  it  was  the  tail  which  wagged  the  dog!  The'  'marginal 
dhephcrd  '  is  seen  not  to  embody  the  whole  theory  of  wages. 

'  The  price  which  it  is  jiut  worth  while  for  the  farmer  to  pa;  for  this  labour 
merely  gauges  the  ontcome  ot  multitudinous  causes  which  between  them 
govoni  tlio  wages  of  shepherds ;  as  the  movements  of  a  safety  valve  mny 
gaugti  the  outcome  of  the  multitudinous  causes  that  govern  the  preseure  in  a 
boiler.- 

And   much   more  to   the  same  effect  in  the   context   (Book   vi. 

oh.  i.  §  8). 

Another  misconception  which  has  been  for  ever  dispersed  relates 
to  the  response  which  the  supply  of  labour  makes  to  the  demand  for  it. 
Kxception  has  been  reasonably  taken  to  the  terms  in  which  some 
ocononiists  have  expressed  the  analogy  between  wages  and  the  price  of 
commodities,  e.g.  the  liicardian  'hats,'  as  if  the  motives  governing 
supply  were  exactly  similar  in  both  cases.  But  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  following  guarded  statement. 

'  It  the  Htnte  of  knowledge  and  of  socioj  and  domestic  habits  be  given ;  then 
the  vigour  of  tlio  people  ae  n  whole,  if  not  their  ntmibere,  and  both  the  numbers 
and  vigour  of  any  trnde  in  particular,  may  bo  said  to  have  a  supply  price  in  this 
HenBe,  that  there  is  a  certain  level  ot  the  demand  price  which  will  keep  them 
stationarj- ;  that  a  higher  price  would  cause  them  to  increase,  and  that  a  lower 
price  would  cause  them  to  decrease,'     (Eook  vi.  ch.  ii.  g  3.) 

Land  differs  from  the  other  factors  of  distribution  in  not  respond- 
ing in  any  way  by  an  iuoreased  supply  to  an  increase  of  demand.  Our 
author  makes  it  additionally  clear  that  this  is  the  essential  attribute  of 
land ;  it  does  not  differ  from  the  other  factors  so  much  as  seemed  to 
Boine  to  have  been  implied  by  the  doctrine  that  '  Rent  does  not  enter 
into  coat  of  production.'     Professor  Marshall  fully  admits  the  facts  oa 
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which  the   more  intelligent  objections  to  that   form  of  expression 
have  been  based. 

*  Land  is  but  a  particular  form  of  capital  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
dividual manufacturer.  And  the  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  individual 
cultivator.  The  question  whether  he  has  carried  his  cultivation  of  a  particular 
piece  of  land  as  far  as  he  profitably  can,  and  whether  he  should  try  to  force 
more  from  it  or  to  take  in  another  piece  of  land,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
question  whether  he  should  buy  a  new  plough  or  try  to  get  a  little  more  work 
out  of  his  present  stock  of  ploughs.  .  .  .  He,  like  the  manufacturer,  weighs  the 
nett  product  of  a  little  more  land  against  the  other  uses  to  which  he  could  put 
the  capital  sum  that  he  would  have  to  expend  in  order  to  obtain  it.'  (Book  vi. 
ch.  ii.  §  5.) 

After  this  explicit  explanation  it  becomes  a  mere  question  of  words 
whether  we  ought  to  retain  the  old  formula  '  Kent  does  not  enter  into 
cost  of  production.*     Professor  Marshall  retains  it. 

He  is  less  conservative  with  respect  to  the  definitions  of  capital. 
Breaking  with  classical  tradition,  he  now  defines  social  capital  as 
*  wealth  which  yields  income  in  forms  that  are  admitted  in  the  broader 
use  of  the  term  in  the  market  place.*  (Preface  to  third  ed. ;  book  ii. 
ch.  iv.)  With  respect  to  capital  there  should  be  noticed  some  remarks 
on  the  benefits  which  wage-earners  derive  from  the  increase  of  wealth 
not  owned  by  them  and  not  in  the  form  of  trade  capital  (Book  vi. 
<jh.  ii,  §  10. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  passages 
which  have  been  altered  in  the  third  edition.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
of  them  generally  that,  while  some  relate  to  new  events  {e.g,  more 
recent  vital  statistics),  and  some  to  new  publications  (e.g,  Mr.  Cannan's 
book),  the  majority  are  new  only  in  expression,  altered  only  in  order 
to  be  made  more  explicit. 

The   author,  unlike  so  many  of   that  irritable  genus,  instead  of 

deriding  those  who  have  misinterpreted  him,  instead  of  standing  out 

for  every  jot  and  tittle  which  he  had  vrritten,  has  complacently  altered 

expressions  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 

Like  the  artist  in  the  well-known  story,  he  has  silently  listened  to  and 

profited  by  the  remarks  of  experts  about  details ;  but  meeker  than  the 

ancient  master,  he  has  refrained  from  breaking  out  against  the  criticisms 

which  have  been  ultra  crepidam, 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

The  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  being  part  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
structure  and  methods  of  Tribal  Society.  By  Frederic 
Seebohm.     (London  :  Longmans,  1895.) 

It  is  probable  that  by  this  time  all  who  take  a  serious  interest  in 
those  problems  of  remote  economic  history,  which  are  the  theme  of 
Mr.  Seebohm's  study,  will  have  read  this  book.  It  is  certain  that  if 
they  have  read  they  have  admired  it,  and  have  fallen  once  more  under 
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that  charm  nbieh  has  loade  '  The  English  Village  Commanity  '  one  of 
the  classical  books  of  oar  time.  Therefore  there  is  here  and  now  no 
need  to  «xpeDd  maDy  words  of  general  praise.  The  earlier  part  of 
this  new  volume  and  the  precioos  appendixes  that  ti  coDtains  5e«m  to 
roe  to  be  beyond  praise.  By  the  earlier  part  I  mean  the  part  which 
fills  the  first  pages.  This  explanation  may  be  necessary,  for  ^r.  Seebohm 
still  works  '  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, '  so  that  in  his  hands  the 
last  becomes  first  and  the  first  last.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  say 
that  he  works  rather  from  the  knowable  tb&n  from  the  known.  Of  the 
Wales  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  rerj-  little  has  been 
known  hitherto  by  the  generality  of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen.  A 
great  deal  now  is  knowable  in  these  delightful  pages,  a  great  de&l  that 
is  well  attested  by  accurate  and  aathentic  documents  that  are  here 
printed  in  full  and  are  elucidated  by  au  ingenious  commenlary.  One 
part  of  that  charm  of  which  I  have  spoken  consists  in  the  author's 
strong  desire  to  sec  things  in  the  concrete,  and  to  make  his  readers 
see  thejn  in  the  same  fashion,  and  we  can  now  see  in  the  concrete 
certain  bits  of  Welsh  life  as  that  life  was  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  unknown.  Must  we  say  the  unknowable? 
Mr.  Seebohm  will  not  expect  from  us  a  ready  answer  to  that  question. 
He  would  very  properly  despise  us  if,  in  an  off-hand  way,  we  declared 
that  he  had  solved  the  many  problems  of  ancient  Welsh  history. 
What  he  has  given  us  on  the  present  occasion  is  but,  as  the  first  words 
of  his  preface  tell  us,  '  the  first  part  of  an  essay.'  '  It  is  confined  to 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  structure  of  tribal  society  in  Wales. 
The  methods  of  tribal  society  in  Wales  and  the  extension  of  the 
inquiry  to  other  tribal  systems  are  [eft  to  form  the  subject  of  another 
volume.'  Now  in  the  exposition  of  any  social  system  we  may  well 
give  one  chapter,  or  one  book,  to  structure  and  another  to  functions  ; 
this  is  a  convenient  arrangement.  But  when  we  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  task  of  reconstruction  or  are  examining  the  results  of  another 
man's  reconstructive  labours,  we  cannot  thus  separate  the  two  topics. 
The  proof  of  the  model  is  in  the  working.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
or  no  the  organs  of  the  liypothetically  restored  beast  have  been 
correctly  shaped  until  we  know  what  purposes  they  are  going  to  serve. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Seobohm  would  have  Uttle  but  contempt  for  a  oritio 
who  at  this  moment  broke  forth  into  indiscriminate  laudation.  His 
procedure  indeed  may  have  been  intended  to  obtain  from  some  of 
his  readers  a  statement  of  those  difBculties  that  they  would  like  to  see 
dissolved  ao  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  dissolving  them  in 
his  next  volume.     In  this  spirit  of  suggestion  I  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Until  the  day  comes  (whether  it  ever  will  or  ever  can  come  I  do 
not  know)  when  those  who  are  skilled  in  Celtic  philology  will  have 
sorted  that  miscellaneous  niass  which  we  know  as  the  Ancient  Laws 
of  Wales,  the  materials  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  investigators 
will  be  of  an  extremely  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  kind.     I  am  not 
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hinting  at  forgery ;  the  forgery  of  codes  of  law  would  be  an  uncommon 
event.     I  am  referring  to  what  is  a  very  common  and,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  society,  an  unavoidably  common  process,  namely,  the  accretion 
and  fusion  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  of  rules  and  institutions  which  had 
their  origin  in  widely  remote  periods.     At  any  given  moment  the  law 
of  a  nation  contains  things  new  and  old.     In  1819  the  law  of  England 
comprised  a  mass  of  rules  touching  trial  by  battle ;  it  also  comprised  a 
mass  of  rules  about  negotiable  instruments.     There  is  no  fear  of  our 
saying  that  the  judicial  combat  and  the  bill  of  exchange  are  institu- 
tions which  belong  to  one  and  the  same  age.     We  know  the  caput 
mortuum  when  we  come  upon  it  in  modern  times.     We  have  con- 
tinuous records  and  a  continuous  tradition.     But  do  we  know  the 
caput  mortuum  when  we  come  upon  it  in  ancient  times  ?     Some  Welsh 
lawyer  has  collected  things  new  and  old.     Possibly  he  was  bound  to 
copy  down  some  rules  that  were  well-nigh  but  not  quite  obsolete  when 
he  copied  them.     In  1819  an  English  lawyer  who  wished  to  make  a 
complete  statement  of  English  law  would  have  been  bound  to  speak  of 
trial  by  battle  as  of  one  of  the  methods  by  which  lawsuits  could  be 
decided.     We   know  well  from  our  own  history  how  apt  were  the 
lawyers  of  past  ages  to  fuse  the  old  with  the  new,  to  borrow  rules  from 
the  most  various  sources,  without  telling  us  whether  those  rules  were 
practicable   or  impracticable,  living   or   dead,  imported  novelties  or 
obsolescent  survivals  of  a  forgotten  age.     We  seem  almost  entitled  to 
say  that  it  is  improbable  a  priori  that  the  Welsh  Laws,  even  in  their 
purest  form,  represent  to  us  the  life  of  the  people  as  it  was  being  lived, 
really  and  truly  lived,  at  any  one  moment  of  time.     We  seem  almost 
bound  to  frame  some  theory  of  development  which  will  mark  some 
rules  as  new  and  others  as  old.     But  how  to  obtain  such  a  theory, 
that  is  the  difficulty.     Out  of  the  laws  themselves  we  shall  hardly 
obtain  it,  while  at  present  no  other  body  of  rules  has  been  brought 
sufficiently  near  the  Welsh  to  afford  us  the  means  of  critical  compari- 
son.     Philology  may  have   something  in   store   for  us.      The  heir 
apparent,  or  successor  designate,  of  the  Welsh  chieftain  is  called 
the  edliug;  on  this  side  of  Offa's  dyke  he  would  be  called  the  atheling. 
Are  these   two   words   two,  or   who  has  done  the  borrowing?      It 
has  long  ago  been  pointed  out   that   in  Wales   the   bondman   is   St 
taeog  and  in  England  a  theow.     Has  there  not  from  a  very  remote 
age  been  going  and  coming  between  Taffy's  house  and   my  house, 
and  did  not  the  Lords  Marchers  even  at  a  pretty  recent  time  claim 
the  right  of  selling  English  criminals  as  slaves  to  the  Welsh  ?     But 
even  when  philology  has  done  its  utmost,  we  shall,  I  fear,  be  com- 
pelled to   admit   that   some  of   the  main  principles  of  that  *  tribal 
society '  which  is  described  in  the  Welsh  laws  are  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  explanation,  and  until  we  have  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory  of 

*  methods,*  we  can  pronounce  no  sure  judgment  on  his  account  of 

*  structure.' 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  what  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
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cardinal  iinportance.  We  see  set  before  us  a  system  of  mutually 
exclusive  clans.  Each  has  its  chieftaiu  ;  each  is  au  orgauised  unit  : 
the  uation,  tribe,  race  is  built  up  out  of  these  units.  They  can  be,  and 
they  are,  muiually  exclusive,  because  each  of  them  is  constructed  in 
accordance  ■  (ith  the  agnatic  principle.  Except  in  an  eiLceptioDal 
case,  "*"  inot  inherit  through  a  woman  :  Mutier  est  finis  familice. 
For  )mic,  proprietary,  possessory  purposes  the  members  of 

each  cJ  ag  closely  together.     AU  this  seems  fairly  simple.     Bnt 

so  aoon  r  ire  arises  a  question  of  blood-feud,  of  wergild  (or  galanas, 
as  the  call  it),  this  clan  system  seems   to  fall  to  pieces.     The 

'  galaLtto-g.oup,'  by  which  we  mean  the  gronp  which  is  entitled  to 
receive  and  hable  to  pay  the  blood-money,  is  defined  by  a  principle 
radically  differeni  irom  thi^u  ;  clans  their  shape.    It  traces 

consanguinity  both  through  ,  ingh  women.    The  consequence 

is  that  the  '  galanas-groups'  are  ^nnot  be,  mutually  esclusive 

unless  there  is  strict  endogar  ih  group. 

Let    us    put    a    concrete  long  to    a    'kindred.'     The 

members  of  that  kindred  trace  lod  from  a  common  ancestor 

through  an  unbroken  series  of  nj  Iso  I  belong  to  a  proprietary 

or  possessory  group  which  is  Hm  a  the  kindred  ;  but  this  also 

is  agnatically  constituted.     I  [  ar  case  we  will  suppose  that 

I  am  living  in  intimate  comm.      3i  &  number  of  men  who  are 

my   paternal    first    cousins,    1  1    the    sons  of    my   father's 

father.     All  my  economic  inti  and  up  with  theirs.     This  is 

put  before  ua  as  a  common  case,     j-  .v  one  of  these  men  slays  my 

mother's  brother.  Quid  ivris  '  This,  we  may  say,  is  a  question  of 
arithmetic.  I  am  both  debtor  and  creditor,  for  I  belong  to  two 
different  '  galanas-groups.'  So  we  have  but  to  set  off  the  debit  and 
credit  and  perform  &  subtraction  snm.  Now  this  may  be  a  tolerable 
solution  in  days  when  revenge  has  given  place  to  blood-money ;  but 
can  we  translate  it  into  the  language  of  a  time  when  the  blood-feud  is 
not  merely  permitted  by  law,  but  demanded  by  all  that  is  eacred? 
My  mother's  kinsmen  are  swooping  down  on  the  cluster  of  huts  in 
one  of  which  I  live ;  they  are  coming  to  bum  and  to  slay.  What  is 
my  duty  ?  what  is  my  natural  impulse  ?  Shall  I  defend  the  ooustn 
who  slew  my  uncle,  or  shall  I  make  common  cause  with  the 
raiders  ?  '  Divided  duties  '  there  will  always  be ;  were  it  otherwise, 
this  would  be  a  poor  world  for  lawyers.  But  here  we  seem  to  have  an 
easily  possible  case  in  which  the  problem  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
morality  and  religion.  Can  we  suppose  that  a  state  of  society  wbicb 
permits,  which  necessitates,  the  emergence  of  such  problems,  is  a 
normal  and  stable  state  ?  Can  it  be  other  than  a  transitional  state  in 
which  two  different  conceptions  are  contending  for  the  mastery  ? 

Mr.  Soebohm  says  (p.  104) :  '  The  payment  of  galanas  was  there- 
fore a  matter  between  two  kindreds.'  Now  this  is  jnst  what  we 
should  like  to  say ;  but  unless  there  has  been  some  fondamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  '  galanas -group,'  or  in  the  oonstitn- 
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tion  of  the  '  kindred,'  these  two  have  never  been  coterminous,  but 
have  been  fashioned  by  two  thoroughly  different  principles.  It  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  improve  the  excellent  exposition  that  Mr. 
Seebohm  has  given  of  the  nature  of  the  '  galanas- group/  but  it  brings 
out  in  sharp  outlines  this  fact  that  the  blood-feud-unit  is  not  a  kindred, 
and  may  or  must  be  composed  of  men  who  belong  to  different  kindreds. 
This  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  central  difficulty  of  the  Welsh 
laws.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Seebohm  would  have  solved  or  at  all  events 
attacked  it,  and  I  still  hope  that  he  will  attack  it  in  his  next  volume. 
This  problem  occurs  not  only  in  Wales,  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  until  we  have  loosened  it  we 
have  hardly  begun  the  explanation  of  tribal  society. 

Again,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Seebohm  has  not  said  his  last  word 
about  patriarchism.  *  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,'  he  says  (p.  95),  '  that 
the  Welsh  weles  resemble  in  their  structure  much  more  closely  the 
*'  patriarchal  family  "  under  its  patria  potestas  than  what  is  known  as 
the  "  joint  family  "  with  its  joint  ownership  under  a  chief  who  is  only 
primus  inter  pares,'  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  we  may  be 
obliged  to  add  that  the  gulf  between  the  Welsh  welCt  as  it  is  described 
in  the  codes  and  the  Eoman  system  of  patria  potestas  is  almost 
immeasurably  wide.  In  the  Wales  of  the  codes  there  is  nothing  that 
ought  to  be  called  patria  potestas  without  a  qualifying  note.  The 
young  tribesman  when  he  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  com- 
mended to  a  lord  and  becomes  a  fully  free  man,  '  and  he  is  himself  to 
answer  for  every  claim  that  may  be  made  on  him.'  If  there  was  a 
time  when  the  full-grown  son  remained  in  his  father's  power  that  time 
has  gone  by ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Seebohm  has  as  yet  proved 
that  it  ever  existed. 

If  the  Welsh  laws  are  treacherous,  still  more  treacherous  are  those 
Welsh  diplomata,  would-be  deeds  of  conveyance  and  the  like,  which 
<;laim  an  ancient  date.  Mr.  Seebohm  puts  more  faith  in  the  Liber 
andavensis  than  I  dare  put  until  Mr.  Haddan's  imfavourable 
judgment  has  been  impugned  and  reversed.  Mr.  Seebohm,  though  he 
treads  cautiously  on  this  dangerous  ground,  seems  at  times  to  be 
scarcely  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  At  one  point  (p.  177) 
he  seems  inclined  to  accept  as  a  basis  for  inferences  about  the  Wales  of 
the  sixth  century,  a  charter  which  concedes  to  a  church  a  full-blown 
and  elaborate  '  immunity.'  The  church  is  to  hold  its  lands  '  with 
complete  legal  cognisance  of  thief,  of  theft,  of  violence,  of  slaying, 
of  waylaying,  of  incendiarism  and  contention  with  blood  and  without 
it.'  Now  surely  with  this  document  before  us  we  must  say  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  it  is  a  gross  forgery,  or  that  Wales,  far  from  being 
a  country  in  which  archaic  or  primitive  phenomena  can  be  studied, 
is  the  land  which  led  the  van  of  the  nations  in  their  progress  from 
tribalism  to  feudalism.  If  we  translated  this  document  into  Latin 
and  supposed  it  to  come  from  England,  the  reign  of  Canute  or  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  would  be  the  earliest  age  to  which  we  could 
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it  to  come  from  France  or  Germany  wo 
shot  y  the  least,  find  few  to  believe  that  it  was  Merovingian, 

Weh  igiats  may  say  of  it  what  they  will,  but  the  dilemma   is 

not  tu  iped.     If  this  flamboyant  immunity  belongs  to  the  sixth, 

sevent  <  jhth  century,  Welsh  ecclesiastics  and  Welsh  conveyancers 

wer"  dvance  of  their  foreign  brethren.     However,  though  I  do 

not  it  Mr,  Seebobm  has  been  quite  sceptical  enough  in  his 

deali]  these  highly  suspicious  documents,  I  must  not  suggest 

that  hi fif  them  vitiates  the  main  argument  of  his  book. 

Si  are  the  genuine  documents  which  come  from  the  Wales  of 

ancie  that  the  temptation  to  eke  them  out  by  other  evidence  is 

strong.     1     a  few  instances  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Seebohm    has 
yielded  to  to  this  temp 

of  tonsu       ' 


calls  to  hit 
law-book  f^uonutm  attachianienta.- 
nothiug  Celtic,  but  merely  t' 
lowlands  which  copies  from 
the  man  who  submits  to  become  a 
'  by  the  front  hairs  of  his  head,'  a 


To  illustrato  the  Celtic  custom 

!9)  a  passage  in  the  Scottish 

uh  I  can  see  no  tonsure,  and 

■-AnKUau  law  of  the  Scottish 

m     hooks,  and  which  tells   how 

f  uelivera  himself  to  his  master 

practice  of  which  we  have  a  good 


.1  of  evidence  coming  from  Frankland.  But  this  is  a  small  point, 
and  the  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  Seebohm  might  be  accused  of 
similar  mistakes  are  of  no  great  moment. 

His  second  volume  we  shall  eagerly  await,  and  ho  will  easily 
undei'stand  that  only  because  there  is  a  second  volume  to  come  has  this 
review  of  the  first  been  devoted  rather  to  a  statement  of  difficulties 
than  to  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  that  is  due  to  him  for  an 
excellent  piece  of  work. 

F.  W.  MAITE.AND 


The  Life  and  Writings  o/  Turgot,  Comptroller-General  of  France 
1774-6.  Edited  for  English  readers  by  W.  Walkbr 
Stephens.  (London  :  Longmane,  Green  and  Co.  1895. 
Pp.  ix.-331.     8vo.     12s.  Gd.) 

This  is  at  best  but  a  Turgot  primer  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  read  French,  in  which  category  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  few 
English  economists  are  to  be  included.  If  such  there  be,  they  will  find 
their  count  rather  in  the  late  Gustave  Masson's  translation  of  M.  L6on 
Say's  little  book  than  iu  the  volume  under  review,  which  is  professedly 
written  for  general  readers  and  not  for  economists  in  particular. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  hint  a  doubt  whether  any  one  but  a  trained, 
economist  is  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Turgot, 
or  whether  any  economist  would  be  found  to  endorse  Mr,  Stephens' 
gratuitous  assertion  that  Turgot  bad  but  '  a  tithe  of  Voltaire's  genius ' 
(p.  22).  It  is  hardly  in  this  temper  that  distinguished  biographers  and 
commentators,  from  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Condoroet  to  M.  Uoq 
Say,  Mr,  John  Morley  and  the  late  Dr,  Hodgson  (Professor  Miobolson's 
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predecessor  at  Edinburgh  University),  have  approached  or  quitted  the 
great  theme  of  Turgot,  administrator  and  philosopher.  Mr.  Stephens 
has,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  sympathy  for  his  subject,  and  his  account 
of  the  events  of  Turgot's  active  life  is  skilfully  pieced  together  into  a 
vivid  narrative,  consisting  largely  of  translations  of  excerpts  from 
numerous  French  writers.  This  life  of  Turgot  fills  about  one  half  of 
the  book.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of  translated  passages  from 
Turgot's  work  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  mode  of  composing  the  first  part 
which  causes  Mr.  Stephens  to  describe  himself  as  editing  rather  than 
writing  the  book. 

It  can  be  no  easy  task  to  select  from  the  nine  octavo  volumes  of 
Dupont's  edition  and  the  subsequently  published  correspondence  with 
Condorcet  and  others,  an  anthology  of  160  pages.  The  famous  Be- 
flexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Bichesses  are  excluded 
on  the  ground  of  their  length,  and  because  a  translation  of  them  has 
already  been  published  by  M*Culloch;  but  among  the  selections  of 
economic  interest  are  parts  of  the  ^loge  de  Goumay,  the  letter  to  the 
Abb^  de  Cic6  on  Law's  paper  money,  and  some  letters  to  Adam  Smith, 
Tucker,  and  Price.  The  translations  are,  however,  sometimes  very 
free,  now  and  then  incorrect,  and  often  incomplete,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  quite  safely  used  in  quotation  without  reference  to  the 
originals. 

If  Mr.  Stephens  had  mastered  the  history  of  the  Physiocratic  move- 
ment he  would  not  have  described  Gournay  as  one  of  its  founders 
(p.  20).  If  he  had  read  Voltaire's  L'Homme  aux  quarante  tlcus,  he 
would  not  have  supposed  himself  to  have  reached  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  objection  to  the  impdt  unique  when  he  wrote  that  '  It  was  a 
legitimate  deduction  in  pure  science,  the  world  being  regarded  as  a 
single  community,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  division  of  the  world  into 
different  nations,  with  different  laws  affecting  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, makes  the  unconcerted  application  of  the  single  agricultural  tax 
to  any  one  nation  impossible '  (p.  65).  He  may  be  excused  for  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  Professor  Oncken's  study  Die  Maxime  Laissez-Faire, 
LaisseZ'Passer ;  but  he  should  not  (p.  20)  have  described  Gournay  as 
their  author,  seeing  at  any  rate  that  Turgot  in  his  Eloge  of  Gournay 
printed  by  Mr.  Stephens  (p.  245)  refers  one  of  them  to  Le  Gendre. 
Nor  would  he  have  stated  that  *  it  seems  almost  incredible  that,  not 
much  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  system  so  senseless,  so  extravagant, 
so  oppressive,  and  in  every  sense  so  pernicious  as  the  corvee  could  have 
existed '  (p.  42),  if  he  had  realised  that  it  exists  in  France  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  an  eminent  member  of  the  house  of  Bothschild 
is  liable  for  a  modicum  of  personal  labour  in  road-mending  (which  he 
performs  by  proxy)  as  a  landholder  in  one  of  the  communes.  But  apart 
from  defects  of  this  kind  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will  stimu- 
late an  increased  interest  in  Turgot  among  English  readers.  If  a 
second  edition  is  called  for,  a  list  of  Turgot's  writings,  and  of  writings 
about  Turgot,  might  be  added  with  advantage. 
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(piece  is  aa  engraving  of  the  bead  of  Torgot  from  the  medal 
lur  of  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith  struck  by  the   Sooi^te 
UK     olitique,  Paris,  in  1876. 

Henby  Hioos 

"     auvres  et  la  SociHe  Anglaise.    ParEwiLE  Chevalier. 
Pp.  412. 

s  ttiwaya  interesting  to  see  bow  the  institutions  o(  one's  own 

strike  a  foreign  critic,  and  when  tbe   critic   approaches  his 

(rith  a  careful  and  impartial  judgment,  it  should  bo  alao  in- 

■3.     We  are  apt  to  regard  as  inevitable  or  indispensable  tliose 

as  amongst  which  we  have  been  t    aught  up,  and  it  can  hardly 

lodify  our  views  about  them  when  we  find  outsiders  treating 

merely  local  peculiarities,  or  exneriments  which  may  or  mav 

3  proved  successful.     It  is  this  m        of  view  which  M.  Chevaher 

oefore  us  in  his  essay  on  the  h  Poor  Law :  he  asks  the 

question  whether  the    system  e     ler  diminishes    poverty  or 

:>eB  it,  and  his  investigation  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

jelther. 

e  first  part  of  the  book  ia  faiatorical,  and  deals  with  the  origin 

listory  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and  a  brief  but  useful  sketch  is  given 

legislation  prior  to  1834,  with  its    subsequent   modifications. 

iions  of  tbe  Act  of  1601,  and  its  relation  to  previous  acts,  are 

isplained  ;  and  the  conditions  shown  in  which  the  policy  of 

'  aid  to  the  poor  had  its  origin.     But  in  his  conclusions  as 

rtay  in  which  the  law  was  carried  out,  and  its  effect  upon  the 

pOBition  of  the  working  classes,  M.  Chevalier  is,  we  think,  somewhat 

hasty.     He  apparently  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  law  was  in  full 

force  for  the  whole  period  between  1601  and  1760,  and  attributes  the 

diminution   in  poverty  at  the   latter  date    to  its  beneficent  working. 

Now,  though  history  tells  us  as  yet  comparatively  little  of  the  Poor 

Law  and  its  working  during  this  period,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  for  a 

considerable  time  it  was  in  almost  total  abeyance,  and  that  within  half 

a  century  of  its  institution  the  very  machinery  by  which  it  was  worked 

had  fallen  to  pieces  and  had  to  be  entirely  reconstituted.     It  has  even 

been  suggested  that  any  improvement  in  this  period  was  due  rather  to 

the  neglect  than  to  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  view  would, 

we  think,  be  more  in  accordance  with  M.  Chevalier's  own  conclusions 

as  to  the  working  of  our  modern  system. 

In  describing  the  present  organisation  and  the  state  of  English 
society  our  author  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  rely 
upon  the  information  given  him  by  Englishmen  ;  only  three  people 
conld  be  find  to  give  unprejudiced  answers  to  his  questions  (an 
Englishman  bviug  in  Paris,  '  quelquo  peu  francise,'  a  Jewish  philan- 
thropist, and  Cardinal  iVlanniug),  aU  the  others  were  too  much  concerned 
in  hiding  the  inferiority  of  England  to  speak  frankly.     This  mistrust 
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seems  especially  unfortunate  in  any  one  who  is  trying  to  understand 
an  alien  society ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  book,  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  authorities  cited  are  French.  It  is  only 
when  M.  Chevalier  describes  what  he  has  himself  seen  that  we  are  in 
touch  with  reality,  and  even  then  his  interpretations  of  what  he  saw 
frequently  show  misunderstandings  which  could  easily  have  been 
averted  by  consultation  with  any  intelligent  Englishman  versed  in  the 
facts.  For  instance,  in  the  discussion  of  the  poor  rate  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  those  who  pay  the  tax,  and  those 
who  benefit  from  it ;  the  former  class  losing  all  sympathy  with  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  becoming  a  class  of  pariahs  (p.  123).  As  a  matter 
of  fact  those  familiar  with  poor  neighbourhoods  know  that  if  there  can 
be  said  to  be  any  line  between  the  two  classes  at  all,  it  is  a  continually 
shifting  one — that  ratepayers  are  constantly  becoming  recipients  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  and  that  one  of  the  commonest  pleas  of  the  pauper 
applicant  is  that  he  has  been  a  ratepayer  for  so  long  as  to  have  a 
right  to  relief.  Chapter  xxviii.,  again,  is  full  of  misunderstandings  due 
to  imperfect  experience,  and,  amongst  others,  repeats  the  well-worn 
fallacy  that  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  merely  reduces 
the  number  of  those  in  receipt  of  official  relief,  and  that  a  diminution 
in  the  returns  does  not  indicate  any  diminution  in  pauperism. 

The  essay  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  besides  dealing  very  fully 
with  the  financial  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  Poor  Law,  contains 
chapters  on  such  varied  subjects  as  emigration,  saving,  employers  and 
workmen,  wages,  benefit  societies,  private  charity,  &c.  Its  conclusions 
are  carefully  summed  up  at  the  end,  and  are  on  the  whole  adverse  ta 
the  system,  of  which  the  sole  merits  are  that  it  has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  emigration,  and  has  succeeded  in  organising  medical  relief. 
The  dangers  involved  in  ensuring  a  maintenance  to  all  who  are 
destitute,  from  whatever  cause,  are  wisely  and  clearly  pointed  out. 

H.  Dendy 

Leitfaden  der  Wahrungsfrage,  Von  Dr.  Otto  Arendt,  Mitglied 
des  Hauses  der  Abgeordneten.  Siebenzehnte  neuarbeitete 
Auflage.     (Berlin :  Hermann  Walther.     1895.) 

When  a  foreign  book  reaches  a  seventeenth  edition,  even  the  most 
insular  among  us  will  admit  that  it  deserves,  at  any  rate,  a  passing 
notice  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Indeed,  this  anti-monometalHst 
sketch  bids  fair  to  rival  in  its  popularity  with  the  German-reading 
public  the  famous  anti-socialist  Zukunftshilder  of  Herr  Eugen  Richter. 
It  may,  however,  at  once  be  stated  that  Dr.  Arendt's  work  can 
hardly  be  admitted  as  a  text-book  on  the  currency  question  (except 
for  the  critical  student),  owing  to  its  very  strong  party  character. 
But  this  very  controversial  element,  which  gives  a  warmth  of 
colouring  to  the  historical  chapters  almost  worthy  of  Macaulay,  and 
which  makes  the  theoretical  part  appear  like  a  case  for  the  prosecution 
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jDOmetaUists,  has  at  any  rate  a  compensating  advant^ 

cience  of  international  couaters  a  Uving  interest. 

I  treatise  (only  sixty-two  pages  in  all)  is  divided  into  five 

r=  ">  which  are  appended  a  table  of  dates  and  an  excellent 

first  chapter,  '  Einleitung  niid  Grundbegriffe,'  leaves  little 

Especially  lucid  is  the  paragraph  on  the  distiDction 

lata  '  and  '  Wahrung.'     An  illustration  is  drawn  fronn  the 

item  of  France,  part  of  whose  '  wahrung '  is  silver,  though 

,i     ,d 'valuta.'     Dr.  Arendt  concludes  the  chapter  by  laying 

s  *.hi  two  gi-eat  aims  or  ideals  which  currency  reformers  should 

ealise — (1)  the  establishment  of  a  measure  of  value  as  little 

lie  liable  to  change;  and  (2)  the  bringing  of  their  'valuta'  into 

I  unfluctuating  relations  with  those  of  other  lands. 

position  is  emphasised  in  Chapter  II.  (which  is  concerned  with 

'  evus '  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold   and  the  depreciation  of 

ot)  and  in  Chapter  III.,  which  discusses  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate 

exchange  and  the  effects  ot  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  the 

sing  of  the  Indian  Mints. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  find  an  excellent  little  review  of  the 
lOre  important  features  of  the  world's  currency  history  during  this 
■sntnry.     The  sympathies  of  the  author  have,  however,  by  this  time 
jme  somewhat  obvious.     Thus,  he   passes  very  lightly  over  the 
'rence   at  Brussels,    exaggerates    the    Indian    difficulties,    insists 
Btallism  is  the  only  remedy,  and  finally  devotes  a  page  to 
Lt    '  the    days   of    a    gold    standard  in    England  also    are 
ju.  *in :  '  We  may   take    it    for   granted   that   after   the 

)r  liing  cnange  of  ministers  in  England,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, with  Balfour  and  Chaplin  at  its  head,  will  carry  through  & 
resolution  for  the  international  settlement  of  the  currency  question.' 
In  this  same  chapter  occurs  the  following  rather  dogmatic  passage 
printed  in  large  type : — '  The  theory  of  bimetallism  is  by  means 
of  an  international  agreement  to  restore  and  pe^petuat^  the  old 
fixed  ratio  of  1  :  15J  between  the  precious  metals.  That  this  w  a 
possible  thing  and  capable  of  being  carried  through  is  to-day  regarded 
in  Oennany  as  proved  to  a  demonstration  (als  wissenschafUich  bewiesen).' 
In  a  note  below,  this  statement  is  supported  by  the  names  of  Lexis, 
Scharling,  Klein wiichter,  Conrad,  Schattle,  and  H.  Schmidt.  To  this 
list  with  apparently  unconscious  humour  is  appended  the  remark  that 
'  recently  Prof.  Conrad  has  joined  the  Union  for  the  Defence  of  the 
German  Gold  Standard,  and  Lexis  is  also  now  appearing  as  a  "  Gold- 
w  ah  rungs  mann."  ' 

The  stationary  attitude  of  his  own  Government  since  1879,  and  its 
unsympathetic  treatment  of  bimetallism  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Arendt 
to  the  phrase  non  liquet  by  which  Prince  Bismarck  appears  to  have 
summarised  the  controversy. 

Apart  from  general  economic  considerations,  the  passive  position 
of  the  Kaiser's  Government  is  attacked  from  a  purely  national  stand-. 
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point.  They  ought,  the  doctor  thinks,  to  labour  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  silver,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  German  silver  mines.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  conceives  of  France  and  Eussia  as  making  a  sort  of 
currency  war  against  the  Triple  Alliance,  France  having  already 
accumulated,  while  Russia  is  engaged  in  rapidly  heaping  up,  a  vast 
reserve  of  gold.  That  this  gold  reserve  is  for  the  war  chest  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Russia  shows  no  desire  to  establish  a  gold  standard 
in  lieu  of  her  paper  currency. 

In  his  final  chapter  Dr.  Arendt  entirely  deserts  the  character  of  an 
unbiased  economic  scientist,  and  undisguisedly  takes  upon  himself  the 
rdle  of  a  doctrinaire.  His  little  polemic  occupies  nine  pages  in  all — 
half  a  page  being  devoted  to  the  counts  against  bimetallism,  while  the 
remaining  eight  and  a  half  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  case  for  the 
defence.  Dr.  Arendt,  with  his  bimetallism,  reminds  us  of  the  Fabians, 
with  their  collectivist  ideal.  A  double  attempt  is  made — in  the  first 
place,  to  prove  that  bimetallism,  or  socialism  (as  the  case  may  be),  is 
coming;  secondly,  that  it  ought  to  come.  If  the  decay  of  mono- 
metallism takes  as  much  heralding  as  the  decay  of  capitalism,  we  may 
at  least  predict  that  bimetallist  writers  and  orators  will  have  a  very 
busy  time  for  many  years  to  come.  Dr.  Arendt's  little  work,  however, 
is  so  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  so  lucid  in  its  exposition  of  non-con- 
troversial matters,  that  it  forms  a  most  valuable  handbook  to  those 
interested  in  currency  questions,  who  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  revo- 
lutionary propaganda  cum  grano  salis, 

F.  W.  Hirst 

11  Metodo  Induttivo  nelV  economia  politica.   By  Camillo  Supino. 

Turin.     1894. 
Storia    della    Circolazione    Bancaria    iyi   Italia,   1860-94.     By 

Camillo  Supino.     Turin.     1895. 

These  are  useful  and  good  books,  and  if  their  author's  writings  are 
socialistic  (Cossa,  Introd^iction  to  Pol,  E.,  Engl,  tr.,  p.  606),  the  bias  is 
not  evident  here,  and  the  discussions  are  logical,  as  they  were  indeed  in 
the  author's  earlier  writings,  on  the  Transformation  of  Capital  (1891)  ^ 
and  the  Bate  of  Discount  (1892). 

He  is  not  the  first,  nor,  unhappily,  will  he  be  the  last,  to  write  on 
Method,  nor  is  he  the  first  to  complain  that  economists  have  been  too 
abstract.  In  his  anxiety  that  political  economy  should  be  a  more 
potent  force  in  the  present,  he  seems  to  exaggerate  its  influence  in 
the  past.  The  correspondence  of  Ricardo  with  Trower  and  McCul- 
loch,  recently  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Hollander,  has  shown  how 
far  Ricardo  was  from  believing  himself  to  be  a  great  power  in  his 
own  day.  There  is  a  certain  inconsistency  in  Supine's  position 
in  regard  to  the  economists  of  that  epoch.  In  one  place  he  speaks 
as   if  they  studied  Adam  Smith  more  than  the   facts  of  their  own 

^  Reviewed  in  this  journal,  September,  1893. 
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time,  and  were  in  consequence  '  dogmatic '  {Metodo,  p.  4) ; 
another  as  if  they  were  better  than  their  successors  aod  drew 
from  facts  rather  than  theories  {p.  3),  All  of  ue  would  probably 
agree  with  him  that  old  theories  must  he  modified  and  perhaps 
new  ones  constructed,  in  the  light  of  new  facta.  Siuce  there 
are  now  as  a  rule  no  usury  laws,  the  phenomenon  of  discount,  for 
example,  has  assumed  a  form  distinct  from  interest  and  needing 
a  theory  of  its  own  (p.  8  ;  compare  the  pamphlet  on  Rate  of  Discount). 

But  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  political  economy  has  been  (as  he 
thinks)  retarded  by  the  stubhornaesa  of  system-makers.  What  if  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  not  any  intellectual  perversity  common  by  a 
mysterious  fate  to  all  economists,  has  caused  economic  doctrine  to  pro- 
gress hy  a  succession  of  systems  rather  than  by  a  uniform  evolution 
{cf.  11)?  It  may  reasonably  be  contended  that,  if  the  chief  method 
ot  political  economy  is  the  abstract,  a  succession  of  systems  is  its 
rational  way  of  advancing. 

The  aim  of  this  treatise  on  method,  however,  is  not  to  give  a  theoi-y 
of  economic  method  in  general,  but  to  show  the  economic  scope  of  the 
inductive  method  in  particular  (15).  The  author  thinks  that  economists 
have  not  comprehended  how  much  there  is  in  induction  besides  induc- 
tion ;  it  includes  a  large  deductive  element  (22,  23).  Mill's  rejection 
of  it  in  Social  Science  impUed,  Supino  thinks,  that  he  conceived  it  aa 
purely  empirical,  whereas  it  involves  explanation,  and  all  explanation 
is  deduction  (23-25).  It  is  not  complementary  to  deduction,  for  to 
abstract  premises  no  particular  data  can  logically  be  a  complenaent 
(46).  The  study  of  facts  must  come  first,  and  the  theories  must  grow 
out  of  it,  not,  as  hitherto,  the  theories  first  and  the  facts  toiling  after 
them  (50). 

Supino's  concessions  are  eufficiently  important  and  nnmeiouB  to^ 
leave  us  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  old  methods  after 
all.  Such  abstractions,  for  example,  as  capital  and  labour  were,, 
he  admits,  quite  right  and  useful  (32,  ;  cf.  Circoltuione,  p.  25 
note).  They  separated  elements  that  could  really  bear  to  be 
considered  separately.  He  is  perhaps  most  happy  when  be  is 
showing  defects  in  the  generalisations  of  the  older  economists,  especially 
on  monetary  matters,  where  his  chief  strength  liea  But  the  reqmied 
reotifications  could  have  been  made  by  the  older  eoonoiIliBts  themselves 
without  any  infraction  of  their  own  methods.  It  is  sometimes  regretted 
that  they  did  not  more  study  the  theory  of  method  ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  employed  to  better  purpose  in  studying  the  facts,  even  if 
they  theorised  about  them  in  a  way  that  after  a  century's  more  experi- 
ence we  discover  to  be  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Turning  to  our  author's  book  on  Italian  Banking,  we  cannot  com- 
plain that  he  has  not  himself  studied  the  facts.  He  has  given  ns  au 
excellent  presentment  of  a  section  of  economic  history,  in  some  vrays- 
paralleled  by  our  English  experience,  but  in  many  ways  peeuliar  and 
fruitful  of  new  lessons. 
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He  shows  that  till  the  disturbed  year  1866,  there  cannot  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  any  over-issue  in  Italy.  There  were  then  two 
chief  ^  banks  of  issue,  the  Sardinian  (or  National)  and  the  Tuscan  ;  but^ 
in  spite  of  the  extension  of  these  two  throughout  the  country  between 
1860  and  1865,  Italy  possessed  (in  1865)  about  five  times  more  metal 
than  paper  money  (p.  8).  With  1866  came  a  change.  The  Government 
was  induced  (on  1st  May,  with  war  in  prospect)  to  give  permission  to 
the  National  Bank  to  suspend  cash  payments  for  its  notes  (16).  The 
wisdom  of  this  permission  has  been  much  canvassed,  its  critics  going 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  was  any  financial  crisis  at  the  time. 
Supino  allows  that  there  was  such  a  crisis,  though  he  thinks  that  then 
and  afterwards  the  Government  did  what  was  best  for  the  bankers  rather 
than  what  was  best  for  the  public  at  large  (23).  They  have  culpably 
allowed  the  banks  to  make  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
(cf.  124,  &c.). 

The  reports  of  the  currency  commissions  of  1874  and  1875  -  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  history  down  to  the  latter  date  ;  the  materials 
for  the  later  part  are  more  scattered  and  unofficial.  The  situation 
from  the  first  was  complicated  by  the  obligations  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  banks ;  but  the  close  resemblance  to  English  suspension  is  less 
marked  in  other  details.  The  law  of  1874  (p.  49)  was  to  pave  the 
w^ay  to  cash  payments  by  limiting  the  unsecured  issues  ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  increased  issues  of  the  National  Bank  (57,  58),  and  the 
total  paper  currency  increased  from  about  £25,000,000  in  1875  to  about 
£29,000,000  in  1879  (61),  though  these  were  years  of  depression  in 
trade.  The  suspension  was  revoked  in  1883,  and  the  change  was  very 
quietly  received  (71).  It  was  followed  (1884  and  1885)  by  measures- 
that  enabled  the  banks  to  issue  notes  with  very  slender  reserves- 
The  return  to  cash  payments  undoubtedly  stimulated  trade  (78) ^ 
but  the  result  was  active  speculation  rather  than  solid  industry,  and 
the  banks  issued  their  paper  widely.  Successive  budgets  showed  a 
deficit,  and  to  meet  them  the  Italian  Government  contracted  foreign 
loans  and  disturbed  the  home  money-market  (86).  *  Since  1887/ 
says  Supino,  *  crises  recur  every  year '  (87) ;  and  the  protective  tariff 
of  1887  has  helped  to  make  them  more  acute  (89).  The  guilt  of 
them,  however,  is  mainly  to  be  fastened  on  the  banks  of  issue  (91). 
The  increased  numbers  -^  of  these  banks  and  their  consequent  keen 
competition  led  them  to  foster  unsound  concerns  (91-2),  and  to  extend 
their  own  circulation  beyond  legal  limits  (95,  seq.).  Unfortunately 
their  breaches  of  the  law  were  condoned. 

The  fall  of  the  Bank  of  Eome  (1892)  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory. 
It  revealed  the  great  amount  of  notes  that  a  bank  could  issue  beyond 
legal  limits  without  detection  (103).     The  disaster  had  the  wholesome 

^  The  influence  of  the  Papal  Bank  was  insignificant ;  and  the  Neapolitan 
'  policies  '  were  not  strictly  bank-notes. 

2  Inchiesta  sul  Corso  Forzoso^  1874  ;  Relazione  sulla  Circolaziofie  Cartacea,^ 
1875.  3  Six  in  1892  (pp.  98-103). 
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effect  of  pr  ucing  a  fusion  of  the  National,  Tuscan,  and  Neapolitan 
banks,  heuo  nvard  to  be  called  the  Bank  of  Italy  (1893).  The  new  bank 
was  to  havi  paid-up  capital  of  £8,000,000,  and  was  to  be  allowed  for 
fouryeara  ■  aper  circulation  of  £44,000,000  (In  addition  to  £7,000,000 
for  advani  to  Government).  After  four  years  the  paper  was  to  be 
gradually  need  till  in  the  fourteenth  year  (1907)  it  should  reach 
only  £34, (  KM).  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  a  circulation  only  three 
times  the  tal.  The  metallic  reserve  is  to  be  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
manufact  )f  the  notes  is  to  be  controlled  by  Government  (104-5). 

Tbis  is  not  an  ideal  bank,  says  Supino,  but  it  is  better  than  the  old 
State  of  things ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  year  and  a  half 
have  shown  signs  of  improvement  (111,114),  though  inconvertibility 
exists  de  facto  to  this  day  ( 

It  has  to  be  remembered   tlia 

industrial  change  has  been  passing  oi 

purely    agricultural    country    (p.    "* 

justify  a  forced  paper  currenc;-  ■' 

that  banking  and  bank-notes  hi 

economic  history  of  Italy.  It  pa 

effects  of  iueonvertibitity  in  186ti-aii, 

The  former  affected  the  State  and  tt 

industrial  world.     The  latter,  caused 

the  banks  to  all  and  sundry  speculaton     las  had  grave  influence   on 

production,  and  caused  serious  displac     mts  of  labour  and  capital. 

Supino's  concluding  chapter,  where   he      i  adles  these  aspects   of    his 

subject,  is  very  instructive.     Some  sections  of  it  contain  so  good  and 

clear  a  statement  of  general  principles  that  they  might  conveniently 

have  come  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end.     The  author  may  have 

felt  compelled   by  his  Metodo  to  put  the  principles  after  the  facta ; 

but  the  forewarned  reader  may  do  otherwise. 

James  Bonar 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 

On  the    Correlation   of  Total  Pauperism  with 

Proportion  of  Out-relief.^ 

I.  ALL  ages. 

In  his  work  on  the  Aged  Poor^  Mr.  Charles  Booth  presents  us 
with  the  following  statement,  amongst  others,  as  a  conclusion  *  to  be 
drawn  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  ofl&cial  statistics  * : — 

VThe  proportion  of  relief  given  out  of  doors  bears  no  general 
relation  to  the  total  percentage  of  pauperism,'  ^  the  statement  not 
referring  to  the  aged  only. 

This  conclusion  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Loch  about  a  year  ago  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Booth's  book,*  but  in  rather  an  indirect  way.  Mr. 
Loch  argues,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  an  anti-out-relief 
policy  brings  about  a  decrease  of  total  pauperism  in  time,  that  this 
is  the  important  point,  and  that  Mr.  Booth's  statement  is  of  less 
•consequence. 

But  if  one  variable  be  correlated  with  the  rate  of  change  of  another 
the  two  variables  themselves  will,  in  general,  also  be  correlated.  If 
Mr.  Loch's  conclusion  be  true,  Mr.  Booth's  is  improbable — and  vice 
versa.  Let  us  then  examine  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  corre- 
lation :  in  all  former  papers,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  been  treated 
very  inadequately  by  the  comparison  of  small  groups  or  even  of 
isolated  unions. 

Tables  I  and  II(see  p.  609)  represent  correlation  surfaces  for  the  years 
1871  and  1891 :  they  show  how  many  unions  there  were  in  each  year 
combining  a  certain  rate  of  pauperism  with  a  certain  proportion  of  out- 
relief — excluding  the  unions  of  Monmouth  and  Wales.  Thus  in  1871 
there  were  twenty-three  unions  which  had  a  rate  of  pauperism  between 
4  and  5  per  cent,  and  an  out-relief  ratio  between  3  and  4,  i.e.  between 
three  and  four  out-paupers  to  one  in-pauper.  In  1891  there  were  only 
ten  unions  in  the  same  group.     Half-unions  occasionally  occur  in  the 

^  Revised  from  a  paper  read  before   Section  F  of    the  British  Association, 
September,  1896.  ^  Aged  Poor.    *  Condition.'    1894. 

3  P.  428.  *  Economic  Journal,  Sept.  1894. 
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tables,  since  if,  for  example,  a  nnioo  have  exactly  five  oat-panpera  to 
<me  in,  it  will  be  divided  between  the  rows  4 — 5  and  5 — 6. 

Tbese  tables  are  based  on  Pell's  return  for  1871  (No.  314,  1876) 
and  tbe  return  in  the  same  form  (Mr.  I^ong's,  No.  266,  1892)  for 
1891.  The  Welsh  nnions '  are  excluded  sinoe  they  appear  to  belong  to 
a  separate  distribution,  giving  (in  1871)  several  examples  of  anions 
.  with  over  100  ont-panpers  to  one  in-panper.  As  these  figures  refer  to 
the  one-day  and  Mr.  Booth's  to  the  year's  count,  the  two  are  in  bo  far 
not  direotly  ootnparable. 

Tables  I  and  II  give  us  a  picture  of  the  whol6  subject.  The  onions 
are  gronped  in  a  chance  *  distribution  round  the  mean  of  each  table  or 
I,  the  means  being  as  follows : — 


Mean  no.  ont-paapen  to  one  h 
Uean  percei)ta.ge  pAnperUm... 


If  this  chance  distribution  had  been  of  the  scHjalled  normal  or 
exponential  type,  the  '  Galton's  function  '  or  coefficient  of  correlation 
of  the  surface  would  have  given  us  at  once  a  numerical  measure 
of  the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  two  variables  without  vagne- 
nesB  or  uncertainty.  But  unluckily  the  surfaces  are  not  normal :  they 
are  distinctly  skew,  and  the  contour  lines  are  by  no  means  similar 
and  concentric  ellipses.  As  no  theory  of  skew  correlation  has  yet 
been  published  (excepting  Professor  Sdgeworth's  recent  work  ■  which 
deals  with  an  approximation  not  covering  any  considerable  degree  of 
skewness),  we  cannot  say  what  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  ooetfioient 
under  these  circumstances,*  We  can,  however,  easily  show  that  there  is 
correlation,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  numerical  measure  of 
its  degree.  To  do  this  In  fact  we  have  only  to  tabulate  the  means  of 
successive  rows  in  Tables  I  and  II :  as  is  done  in  Table  III  (see  p.  609). 
The  first  and  last  few  rows,  where  the  numbers  are  insufficient  to  give 
a  trustworthy  average,  are  omitted.  The  rise  in  the  mean  percentage 
pauperism,  as  the  proportion  of  out-relief  is  increased,  is  as  marked  as 
could  be  desired. 

Further,  though,  as  we  have  said,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on 
the  value  of  the  ooiTelation  coefficient  (the  surfaces  not  being  normal). 


'  For  a  note  on  the  Welsh  unions  see  below,  p.  607. 

'  That  the  distribution  is  a  chatux  one  I  gather  (rom  the  fact  that  tho  lioear 
distribution,  showing  the  frequency  of  occuireDce  of  all  the  different  rates  of 
pauperiBra  in  Englisli  unions,  is  a  vary  oloae  fit  to  a  skew  frequency  curve.  For 
one  example,  ridt  Professor  Pearson^s  paper  on  '  Skew  Variation  in  Hotnogeucoua 
Material,'  I'liil.  Troiia.,  vol.  186a,  1995,  p.  4(M  and  plate  13, 

'  JowntU  of  the  Itoyal  StatuiUMl  Society,  Sepiombet,  1891. 

*  Professor  Pearson  kindly  permits  me  to  make  use  of  results  obtained  by  liiui 
since  tliis  paper  was  written,  to  state  that  the  coefhcieot  o(  correlation  remain> 
equally  significant  for  skew  surfaces,  although  it  no  longer  completely  gives  the 
form  of  the  fl*WBution. 
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its  magnitude  may  at  least  be  suggestive.  The  annexed  table  gives 
the  value  of  the  coefficient  (reckoned  by  the  product-moment  method) 
and  of  its  probable  error, ^  for  both  years. 

Correlation  coefficient 

Probable  error  


1871 
•262 

18P1 

•388 

•025 

•022 

The  correlation  indicated  is  considerable,  the  coefficient  only 
ranging  between  0  and  1. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  statement  quoted  from  Mr.  Booth  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  these  results  seem  rather  curious.  We  have 
found  that  the  rate  of  total  pauperism  is  positively  correlated  with  the 
proportion  of  out-relief  given,^  i.e,  high  average  values  of  the  former 
correspond  to  high  average  values  of  the  latter.^  The  method  used 
seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  How  has  Mr.  Booth  come  to  a 
conclusion  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  facts  ?  Let  us  turn  and 
examine  his  evidence. 

This  is  contained  in  Part  II  of  the  Aged  Poor.  The  unions  of 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  twenty  groups  according  to 
industrial  character,  the  number  in  each  group  varying  roughly  from 
ten  to  fifty.  The  unions  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of  their 
total  (percentage)  pauperism,  the  highest  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Mr. 
Booth's  statistics  differ  from  ours  in  two  important  points  :  (1)  in  the 
use  of  the  year's  count ;  (2)  in  reckoning  the  proportion  of  out-relief 
by  cost  and  not  by  numbers ;  but  it  is  not  this  that  leads  to  the 
difference  of  conclusion.     Each  of  his  groups  is  treated  by  itself,  and 

^  I  used  for  this  a  result  due  to  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  to  whom  I  am  glad  to 
express  my  indebtedness.  The  formula  will  be  found  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society y  vol.  68,  p.  240. 

'^  This  statement  does  not  say  either  that  the  low  mean  proportion  of  out-relief 
is  the  catise  of  the  lesser  mean  pauperism  or  vice  versa :  such  terms  seem  best 
avoided  where  one  is  not  dealing  with  a  catena  of  causation  at  aU.  To  use  a 
simile,  due  I  believe  to  Professor  Marshall,  the  case  is  like  that  of  a  lot  of 
balls — say  half  a  dozen — resting  in  a  bowl.  Then  you  cannot  say  that  the  position 
of  ball  No.  3  is  the  cause  of  the  position  of  No.  5  or  the  reverse.  But  the  position 
of  3  is  a  function  of  the  positions  of  all  the  others  including  5 ;  and  the  position  of 
6  is  a  function  of  the  positions  of  all  the  others  including  3  :  hence  variations  in  the 
positions  of  the  two  will  be  correlated^  and  it  is  to  this  term  I  prefer  to  adhere. 
To  be  quite  clear,  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  out-relief  determines  pauperism  in  one 
union,  and  pauperism  out-relief  in  another,  so  that  you  cannot  say  which  is  which 
in  the  average :  but  I  mean  that  out-relief  and  pauperism  mutually  react  in  one 
and  the  same  union. 

Detailed  knowledge  may  occasionally  enable  one  to  say  *  The  pauperism  is  low 
here,  since  the  proportion  of  out-relief  is  very  small,'  or  perhaps,  *  The  proportion  of 
out-relief  given  is  large  on  account  of  the  high  pauperism  and  other  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  union ' :  but  such  cases  will  be  exceptional  and  will  as  a  rule  only 
refer  to  large  deviations  from  the  mean. 

3  It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  there  is  no  question  here  of  extreme  policies 
only,  the  success  of  which  in  reducing  total  pauperism  Mr.  Booth  admits.  The 
change  in  mean  total  pauperism  is  quite  uniform  as  we  pass  from  high  to  low 
proportions  of  out-relief  (Table  III). 
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the  sole  method  of  comparison  adopted  is  to  compare  the  individnal 
uniona  that  happen  to  be  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  hst  with  the 
mean  of  the  whole  list,  a  method  that  could  never  lead  to  any  tmst- 
worthy  general  results  except  with  extremely  high  correlation.  Mr. 
Boothaeems  to  have  too  soon  forgotten  a  remark  he  made  earlier  in 
the  book*  with  reference  to  a  comparison  of  small  numbers  r  'The 
truth  is  that  general  causes  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
figures  at  all.  Their  peculiarities  are  entirely  referable  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  selected  unions.'  Quite  so  ■■  and  it  is 
extremely  regrettable  that  a  statist  of  Mr.  Booth's  standing  should 
have  given  so  many  examples  of  the  fundamental  mistake  of  founding 
general  conclusions  on  particular  instances.^  We  can  at  leaat  make 
BOEie  attempt  to  eliminate  chance- varia-ons  by  dividing  each  of  Mr. 
Booth's  lists    in    half  and    averaf  le    top  and    bottom  halves 

separately.     The  results  of  this  t  m,   for  ten  groups  in  which 

Mr.  Booth  says  he  found  no  defin..  cations,  are  shown  in  Table 

IV  (see  p.  609).  Two  rows  of  figr  ^iven  opposite  the  reference- 

number  of  each  group,  the  uppe  /iag  the  averages  of  the  top 

half,  and  the  lower  row  the  u  i  the  bottom  half  of  the  list 
of  unions  in  that  group.  In  i.^  ~bL± .  we  find  that  the  lower  naean 
pauperism  corresponds  to  a  lower  mi  roportion  of  out-relief.     The 

actual  figures  are,  it  is  true,  irregular,  — c  this  is  probably  partly  due 
to  the  smallnees  of  the  numbers  on  which  the  averages  are  based,  and 
only  partly  to  the  industrial  differences  between  the  groups.  Thus 
looking  at  the  third  column  {percentage  cost  of  out-relief  to  iu  and  out 
together)  we  find  in  Group  I  a  drop  of  17  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  hst,  in  II  a  drop  of  88 ;  this  does  not  appear  to  Mr. 
Booth  to  indicate  '  any  definite  relation.'  In  the  next  class,  again 
with  two  groups,  we  find  drops  of  4-1  and  7-6 ;  but  still  Mr.  Booth  is 
in  difficulties.  In  Group  VI  the  drop  is  4,  but  this  ie  '  but  httle  lighb 
for  guidance.'  In  Group  IX  the  drop  is  under  1  per  cent.,  so  Mr. 
Booth's  inconclusiveness  is  justified — but  still  the  difference  is  in  the 
same  direction.  In  Group  X  the  difference  is  134 — but  this  '  is  not 
very  clearly  marked  '1  In  XI  there  is  a  drop  of  about  6,  and  in  XII 
of  about  7 ;  still  Mr.  Booth  thinks  '  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
ftot  possible  to  trace  any  such  relation '  as  we  are  seeking.  Finallyi  in 
Group  XVI  we  have  a  drop  of  11  in  the  out-rehef  corresponding  to  a 
drop  of  3  in  the  pauperism,  roughly  speaking ;  yet  our  author  states 
again    'it    is    not  easy  to    trace  any  connection   between  a  smaller 

'  P.  36. 

'  The  procedure  ia,  it  seems  lo  ua,  much  too  common.  We  maj  quote  a  very 
good  eiample  from  a  work  recently  issued.  In  Ur.  Chanoe's  Better  Administra- 
lion  of  the  Poor  Laic  we  read,  on  p.  58,  '  The  argiuneiit  ot  the  following  table  is 
ne  think,  conclusive  that  wages  do  not  in  any  way  regulate  pauperism.  .  .  The 
Unions  bracketed  are  agricnltiural  and  contiguous  unions  where  the  mte  of  wages 
is  much  the  same  '  (but  the  pauperisms  are  very  difierent).  The  table  oontains 
only  two  pain  ol  nuioDS  I 
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proportion    of    out -relief  and  a  lower    rate    of    pauperism    on    the 
whole.'  1 

If  Mr.  Booth  had  even  averaged  up  three  lists  of  about  twenty  unions 
each  that  he  gives  later  2  in  the  book  merely  to  illustrate,  the  degree  of 
variation  occurring,  he  might  have  been  struck  by  the  result.  These 
lists  are  formed  from  unions  with  high,  medium,  and  low  pauperism 
respectively ;  their  averages  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent,  cost  of  out-relief       Per  cent  of  population  in 
to  in  and  out  together  receipt  of  relief— year's 

count. 
Table  1 52-2  21 

Table  II    66-9  3*9 

Table  III 62*7  111 

Our  Table  IV  does  not  seem  to  give  much  support  to  another  of 
Mr.  Booth's  conclusions,^  that  the  *  proportion  of  the  old  in  receipt  of 
reUef  is  on  the  whole  no  more  where  assistance  is  principally  given  in 
the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  than  where  comparatively  little  is  distri- 
buted in  that  particular  manner.'  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  that 
table  the  degree  of  correlation  between  old-age  pauperism  and  propor- 
tion of  out-relief  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  degree  of 
correlation  in  our  present  case. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  Tables  I  and  II,  as  they  illustrate 
another  very  important  point ;  I  refer  to  the  decrease  in  the  divergence 
of  the  English  unions^  from  their  mean — to  put  it  crudely,  to  the 
greater  *  compactness '  of  Table  II  as  compared  with  Table  I.  A 
numerical  measure  of  this  divergence  is  given  us  by  the  quantity  that 
is  variously  called  *  Standard  Deviation '  (Karl  Pearson),  *  Mean 
Error '  (Gauss),  and  *  Error  of  Mean  Square '  (Airy).  The  first  is 
the  term  I  shall  use.  Taking  either  table,  add  up  each  column 
separately  so  as  to  condense  the  table  into  a  single  row,  and 
find  the  standard  deviation  (o-j)  of  this  row ;  again  add  up  each  row 
separately  so  as  to  condense  the  table  into  a  single  column,  and  find 
the  standard  deviation  of  this  column  (o-g).     Then  cr^  and  o-g  will  give 

*  As  the  Welsh  unions  were  omitted  from  Tables  I  and   II,  the  foUowing 
averages  may  be  given  here.    They  indicate  correlation  of  the  same  kind  as  in 

England. 

Percentage 
Pauperism 

rMean  of  unions  with  not  more  than  15  out-paupers 'i 
1871 -!  to  1  in  ;  22  unions  in  aU / 

I  Ditto,  with  more  than  16 ;  30  unions  in  aU   7-12 

/Mean  of  unions  with  not  more  than  10  out-paupers -^ 
1891 J      to  1  in  ;  29  unions  in  aU j 

I  Ditto,  with  more  than  10  ;  23  unions  in  aU 4*5 

These  figures,  like  those  in  the  Tables,  are  based  on  PeU's  returns. 

2  Pp.  101-102. 

«  P.  421  {Aged  Poor),    I  hope  to  return  to  the  case  of  the  aged  later. 

*  The  Welsh  unions  might  have  been  included  in  this  statement. 
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re   of    the   '  spread '   of   tha    cor  relation-surface    in    either 

Be  quantities  are  given  below.    The  unit  for  o-,  is  1  per  cent., 
:nity,  i.e.  one  out-pauper  to  one  in. 


rease  in  the  standard  deviation  in  this  way  seems  quite  as 
"Fihy  aB  a  decrease  in  the  mean,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  equally 
e.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  see  to  their  o-., ;  it  has 
n  decreasing  nearly  as  fast  as  <r,  ;  while  the  former  has  barely 
id  by  one-fourth  of  itself,  the  latter  has  decreased  by  one-third. 
rease  in  both  is,  however,  very  striking, 
may  finally  summarise  our  conclusions. 

The   rate    of   total    pauperism,   in    the   unions  of  England,   is 
ily  correlated  with  the  proportion  of  out-retief  given. 
Judging  from  the  values  of  the  correlation -coefficient   in  1871 
>91,  this  correlation  is  distinctly  greater  now  than  then. 
So  far  as  our  examination  of  Mr.  Booth's  statistics  goes,  our 
oonoluaion  appears  to  be  largely  independent  of  the  industrial 
■^ter  of  the  group  of  unions  chosen  to  illustrate  it. 
"^he   degree   of  variation  in   the   English  unions,  as  regards 
irism   and  proportion  of  ont-rehef,  has  largely  decreased 
'1  and  1891 ;  but  the  proportionate  decrease  is  greatest  for 


My  conclusions  in  this  paper  are  strongly  at  variance  with  at  least 
one  of  Mr.  Booth's,  and  compel  me  to  severely  criticise  the  methods 
on  whicli  lie  bases  his  results.  I  am  glad  on  the  other  hand  to  express 
my  indebtfdnesa  to  his  works  for  first  calling  my  attention  to  the  most 
inteieuting  subject  of  Poor  Law  Statistics. 

G.  TJdny  Yulb 
UmvBasiTX  Collboe,  Losdox. 

'  It  is  a  usotul  rule  to  remember  that  a  rauge  at  six  timea  tho  standard  deviation 
includes  piactioally  the  whole  surface, in  either  direction.  This  ia  easily  verified  on 
Tables  1  aud  II. 
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Tables  Illustrating  the  Correlation  of  the  Bate  of  Total  Pauperism 

with  the  Proportion  of  Out-Relief  given. 

TABLE  I. 

CORRELATIOK   TABLE. — PAUPEBISM   AND   OUT-RELIBP.— 1871. 


12—13 
13— li 
I  14—16 
I  15—16  j 
I  16-17  ■ 
I  17—18  I 
'  18—19  I 
j  19-20 
j  20-21  j 
21-22  ' 


14  ■  23     :  14'5  7 

7  as '6  I  10-5  14 

17  I  15'5  '  16     j  U 

17     12-6  I    7     I  14 


D  Out-Rbuep.— 1891. 


ii 

Total  No.  of 

^e| 

0—1 

1 

!) 

13 

3 

1—2 

18 

17 

7 

2-8 

a 

19-5 

23-5 

18 

3-4 

1 

24 

30 

31 

11 

26 

5-6 

9 

14 

27 

6-7 

1 

20 

17 

7—8 

i 

13 

9-9 

5 

7 

9-10 

2 

1 

10-11 

1 

3 

11—12 

a 

12—13 

13-14 

14-15 

15-16 

16-17 

1 
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So.  nf  on(-p«a|im  to  one 

'     '       °""«    ' 

2-83 
3'Gl 
2-83 
3-26 
8-66 
8-6S 
8-74 

0-1 
1—2 
2—3 

a— 4 

4—5 
6-6 
6-7 

7-B 
B— 9 
9-10 
10-11 
11-12 

i-zi 

ibS 
5.15 

B-66 

0-T8 
6-&3 
((■53 
(!'(!<> 
G-39 

TABLE  IV. 
s  Biioth's  Statistics.    (Agru  Pook,  Past  II.) 
The  columns  give — 
Porcoatage  of  the  old  (over  65)  !□  receipt  of  rolief. 


(S)  Percentage  of  all  iLgas  in  receipt  of 

(3)  Percentiigo  coet  of  out-relief  to  in  and  out  togethi 

(4)  Number  of  pounds  spent  in  ont-relief  lo  one  on  ii 

(5)  Number  of  unions  on  whlcli  the  averages  givaa  ar 


relief. 


Paufebibh. 

Odi-Hbu»», 

ii 

^rofgrwjp^ 

1 
s         1 

i 

1 

s 

3 
B 
1 
3i 

26 
25 

24 
23 

yruu  " 

Rural  and       ,  / 
moBtlyRura!.    ^■\ 

Agcieultura.     H.j 

32-4 
16-2 

36-5 
28-9 

7-62 
313 

9-52 
5-41 

68-4 
66-7 

71'2 
G2-4 

216 

2-00 

2-47 
1-66 

■Hwe.  .  .  .rtudy either 
group  from  top  to  bottom, 
neither  policy  of  adminis- 
tration, nor  proportion  of 
out-relief  ....  appears  to 
have  any  definite  ralation 

{p.  63). 

Rural  and   „,  / 

Agriculture     ,„  / 
kndTown.      "■{ 

S4'5 

aa-o 

S8-9 
25-8 

9-27 
S-90 

B'48 
5'Oa 

760 
71'9 

72-4 
64-8 

3-17 
2-5e 

2'62 
1-81 

,„         ■ABwithGronpsI.andll., 

V:      it  is  difBcult  to  trace  any 

certain  relation  between  .  . 

„„     ■  .  .  different  sj-stcmH  of  ad- 

^     ,  miniBtration,  and  the  dc- 

,  gree  of  pauperism  Bllown ' 

Cp.  64). 

Rural  and           ( 
mostly  Rural.  VI.J 
Manufacture.        [ 

36-a 
24-2 

7-12 
4-46 

74-7 
70-7 

a-41 

,„         '  We  are  thus  again  loft 
"      with  but    tittle   light    for 
^    ■  guidance '  (p.  70). 
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TABLE  IV.  (continued). 


Half  Rural. 
Agriculture 
and  Town. 


Tlio  pr(.i)ortioii  ot  out-  , 
reJiof  is  ratiioi-  thi'  highest  ' 
I  in  this  case,  wli  f.>ri.'  pauper-  i 
ism  is  least ;  nor  can  it  be  ' 
said,  if  ne  look  down  the 
whole  list,  that  policy  of 
administration  in  tki: 
spect  lias  anyinfllienc 
tho  total  rate  of  pauperism ' 
(P-  77). 


Taking  thewliolo  of  this 
group,  some  totiuectio 
shown  Ijetwticn  a  low  ^ 
iuii  o(  oLit-relict  and 
I  loss  paupiTisin  generailv,  ■ 
I  but  it  is  not  vei-y  clearly 
marked  '  (p.  78).  | 


'And  if  1 
whole  series 
connection  i 


ther  facts  ' 


'  Such  (t.e.  uufavouraljle  . 
to  out-relief )  isthurusultof  I 
comparing  the  extremes ;  ' 
but  it  must  be  admitted  < 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  I 
trace  any  such  relation  be-  : 


for  the  whole  s< 


n  tlii* 


al.        } 


tween  a  wmaller  proportio 
of   out>rc]icf   and  a  ' 
rata  of  panperism  o 
whole '  (p.  91). 
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Working  Men's 


Ip  the  working  man  has  in  times  gone  by  had  his  rights  and 
intereststoolong  neglected, ho  h»8  ample  amends  made  to  him  now,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  attention  to  hia  olaima,  and  aitempts  to  satisfy  them, 
will  go  to  do  so.  Care  for  him  is  written  large  upon  the  legislation  of 
all  countries.  New  proof  at  this  fact  is  (umished  in  the  book  which 
Dr.  Biidiker,  President  of  the  Imperial  Insm-anee  Department  of 
Berhn.  has  just  had  piiblislied  on  Working  Men's  Insurance.  It  was 
on  Ist  October  iHrt.^  that  the  first  of  a,  cluster  of  meaaure-s 
designed  to  provide  for  the  working  men  of  Germany  everything  that 
«oaId  be  either  reqoired  or  desired  in  the  way  of  provident  insurance 
came  into  force.  The  bold  programme  of  legislation,  personally  in- 
spired and  pleaded  for  by  the  late  Emperor  William,  had  startled  the 
world  by  its  ambitioaa  aims,  and  on  some  important  points,  in  the 
fooe  of  disapproral  or  distmst,  it  required  the  whole  authority  of  the 
Emperor's  name  to  procure  its  acceptance.  A  decade  has  gone  by. 
The  legislation  sprung  upon  Europe  as  a  surprise  has  been  pat  to  the 
test,  and  although  the  judgment  of  experience  has  proved  strikingly 
different  in  respect  of  different  items  of  the  programme,  the  general 
interest  excited  all  over  Europe — ^in  Austria,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  the  Scandinavian-  kingdoms, 
even  in  Russia  and  Boumania -shears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  that  legislation  as  a  whole  was  at  any  rate  pointed  at  a  crying 
want  of  the  time,  and  that  on  some  points  it  has  proved  a  telling 
sncoese.  We  now  see,  as  depicted  in  Dr.  Bddiker'e  gra^o  pages,  all 
the  Continent  astir  with  attempts  to  rival  German  achievements, 
generally  speaking  on  more  or  less  identical  Unes.  Germany  may 
accordingly  well  take  credit  for  having  initiated  the  movement  which 
has  helped  to  enrol  all  her  neighbours  as  imitators. 

Looking  at  working  men's  insurance,  as  practised  in  Germany  and 
in  Austria,  in  the  lump,  we  find,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  one 
objection  instinctively  forcing  itself  upon  our  mind,  the  objection,  that 
is,  that  everything  is  done  by  State  interference.  Working  men's  insur- 
ance has  engaged  our  own  attention  long  before  it  became  a  practice 
in  Germany.  But  we  allowed  it  to  run  its  own  course.  Our  working 
men,  working  out  their  salvation  in  their  own  way,  have,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  first  addressed  themselves  to  those  aspects  of  the  problem 
with  which  they  were  best  able  to  cope.  So  far  from  even  dreaming 
of  compelling  them  to  do  the  work,  our  rulers  and  legislators  have 
placed  substantial  hindrances  in  their  way.  It  has  been  so  in  respect  of 
Friendly  Societies,  of  Trade  Unions,  of  Co-operative  Associations. 
But  the  men  persevered,  never  troubling  their  heads  about  the  law. 
They  pocketed   hard  judgments.     They   kept    pegging   away.       And 

'  Die  Arbcilerversichcriini}  in  den  EnropHischcn  Slaatcn,  von  Dr.  T.  Bddik«r, 
Praeideat  des  Reichavarsicherungsamtes.     Leipzig :  Duucker  and  Humblot.     189Q. 
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when  their  Societies  had  become  a  great  power,  clearly  doing  excel- 
lent work,  the  legislature  stepped  in,  recognising  them  and  endeavour- 
ing to  further  their  growth  by  appropriate  legislation.  Continental 
working  men  evidently  have  not  the  same  grit  in  them.  Perhaps 
persecution  was  applied  against  them  in  a  more  coercive  form.  Perhaps 
they  felt  less  capable  of  helping  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Government  at  Berlin  set  its  hand  to  what  by  the  light 
of  experience  must  as  a  whole  unquestionably  be  pronounced  useful 
work,  there  was,  beyond  the  sick  and  burial  clubs  forced  upon  miners, 
very  little  in  existence  in  foreign  countries  corresponding  to  our 
Provident  Societies.  The  Government  accordingly  had  to  call  in 
State  interference  to  create  such  societies.  Dr.  Bodiker  maintains 
that  by  this  means  better  results  have  been  obtained  than  we  can 
show.  Many  of  our  friendly  societies,  he  urges,  are  not  sound, 
and  most  of  them  fail  to  take  in  the  lowest,  most  destitute  fringe 
of  the  w^orking  population.  Like  many  others,  he  appears  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  reading  our  actuarial  *  insolvency  *  as  meaning 
actual  insolvency.  Our  friendly  societies  as  a  whole  are  not  per- 
fect. But  they  are  mending  from  year  to  year,  and  to  our  working 
men  they  represent  just  the  organisation  required.  Sick  insurance 
clubs  decreed  by  Government  are  for  us  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

In  Germany,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  The  necessity  laid  upon 
the  Government  of  ignoring  self-help  has  led  it  to  apply  State  inter- 
vention indiscriminately  to  two  distinct  enterprises,  entirely  different 
in  character.  It  has  applied  it,  in  the  first  place,  rightly  enough,  to 
the  case  of  Accident  Insurance,  in  respect  of  which  the  workman  is 
helpless,  inasmuch  as  the  person  to  be  coerced  is  not  himself,  but  the 
employer,  over  whom  the  workman  exercises  no  sort  of  control,  but 
by  whom,  rather,  he  is  himself  controlled.  And  it  has  also  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  Sick  and  Old  Age  Insurance,  in  which  the  only  person  to 
be  impelled  to  be  provident  is  the  worker  himself.  The  difference, 
which  ought  to  be  manifest,  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  realised  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  initiative 
7nust  in  all  cases  emanate  from  the  Government.  It  will,  however,  in  a 
great  measure  explain,  alike  the  widely  different  results  obtained  in 
respect  of  the  two  main  types  of  insurance,  and  also  the  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  taken  up  in  some  European  countries,  less  state  socialist 
than  Germany,  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the  German  programme. 
There  is,  after  all,  sense  in  the  Horatian  maxim :  Nee  deus  inter  sit 
nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  pyramid  of  German  (and  Austrian) 
insurance  measures  lies  Sick  Insurance,  which  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  a  useful  measure,  though  thus  far  only  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
have  been  found  willing  to  copy  it.  In  Sweden  a  Government  Bill 
framed  with  that  object  has  been  rejected  by  Parliament.  And  in  Swit- 
z^fand  it  is  apprehended  that  the  opposition  of  the  voluntary  sick 
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SDcieties,  which  exist  in  Bome  numher,  will  wreck  the  attempt. 

titjifiiany  and  Austria,  however,  the  measure  has  worked  well.     Ger- 
many has  now  more  than  21,000  sick  insurance  hodies'  at  work,  not 

'"*'ng  voluntary  associations,  comprising  in  all  something  over 
KW  members,  and  paying  out  annually  something  in  excess  of 
IU,000,  including  expenses.  They  cannot  be  said  to  impose  an 
(ive  burden  upon  those  who  compose  them.  The  only  point 
g  tor  remark  is,  that  employers  are  made  to  contribute  one  third 
a  cost.     But  that  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  sick   insurance 

,ir.  but  is  charged   as   a   set-off  for   service  rendered    in    respect 

accident  insurance.     The  state  contributes  nothing. 

Old- Age  and  Permanent  Disablement  Insurance  stands  in  so 
ose  a  relation  to  sick  insurance  that  it  may  well  be  taken  next  in 
^er.  It  ensiyes  benefits  which  to  some  extent  our  Friendly 
ideties  already  provide,  and  which,  Mr.  Lister  Stead  has  quite 
recently  shown  in  an  admirable  paper,  they  are  not  only  capable  of 
providing,  but  moreover  prepared  to  provide,  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  German  state  insurance  bodies  afford  them,  and  in  a 
manner  much  less  troublesome  aud  worrying,  and,  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  far  more  commendable  and  effective.  It  is  strange  to 
find  advocates  of  the  German  legislation  insisting  so  persistently  upon 
the  merits  of  this  particular  kind  of  insurance,  seeing  that  of  all  insur- 
ance measures  it  has  proved  least  of  a  success,  and  that  it  has  little  pro- 
spect of  being  adopted  on  anything  like  the  same  lines  outside  Germany, 
except  it  be  in  Scandinavia.  France,  to  keep  it  out,  is  giving  a  new 
fillip  to  its  Post-office  Old-Age  Annuities.  Italy  is  hoarding  up  &  fund 
out  of  its  Savings  Banks  profits  and  the  value  of  treasury  notes 
dropping  out  of  circulation  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It  is  gene- 
rally felt  that  the  state  has  not  by  right  any  place  in  this  type  of  work 
as  a  compelling  force.  In  Germany  it  not  only  compels  but  pays  a  hand- 
some subsidy  in  the  bargain.  It  exacts  a  considerable  payment  from  the 
employers,  and  in  theory  a  corresponding  one  from  the  men.  However, 
the  collection  of  those  fractional  sums  out  of  weekly  wages  is  in 
practice  found  to  be  so  troublesome  that  nearly  all  agricultural,  and 
indeed  not  a  few  industrial,  employers  prefer  to  saddle  themselves 
with  the  entire  contribution.  The  measure  was  intended  to  induce 
men  to  practise  providence.  It  has  altogether  failed  to  do  so.  The 
Act  is  unpopular  alike  with  employers  and  employed.  It  Ia3f8  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  one,  and  great  inconvenience  and  prying  and  vexatious 
interference  upon  the  other.  It  confers  very  limited  benefits.  It  is 
suspected  of  being  abused  for  improper  purposes.  It  locks  up  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  unprofitable  idleness.  And  it  is  being 
pushed  further  day  by  day  in  the  direction  of  taxing  the  community  in 
order  to  pay  pensions  indiscriminately  to  deserving  and  undeserving. 
So  many  contracts  have  now  been  entered  into  with  insurers  that 
repeal  is  impossible.  And  as  in  its  position,  midway  between  self-help 
and  socialism,  the  Act  is  found  only  insufficiently  to  answer  its  purpose, 
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as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  allowed  gradually  to  glide  down  the  inclined 
plane  which  leads  to  sociahsm  pure  and  simple. 

Accident  insurance,  applying  the  principle  of  state  compulsion  on 
legitimate  ground,  has  both  proved  more  successful  and  is  being  far 
more  generally  copied  in  other  states.     Unquestionably  it  meets  a 
want  very  much  felt  all  the  world  over.     It  is  of  far  greater  interest 
to  ourselves  than  any  of  the  other  German  applications  of  insurance, 
while  we  have  a  very  similar  problem  to  grapple  with  in  the  shape  of 
employers'  liabiHty.     The  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  has,  on  the 
ground  of  its  practical  success  in  Germany,  by  this  time  been  pretty 
generally  accepted  all  over  the  continent.     The  workman,  it  is  held, 
lending   the   use   of  his   limbs  to  the  employer,   for  the  employer's 
work,  is,  when  sustaining  injury,  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
employer  as  a  matter  of  right.     The  risk  incurred  is  iwt  included  in 
the  daily  wages.     It  is  generally  held  to  be  beside  the  point  to  inquire 
by  whose  fault,  if  by  any  one's,  an  accident  has  occurred.     Experience 
has  made  it  clear  that  workmen  do  not  dehberately  bring  damage 
upon  themselves,  purchasing  a  pension  at  the  cost  of  a  disabled  limb. 
On  the  other  hand,  employers,  once  they  are  taught  to  realise  the 
justice  of  the  workman's  claims,  show  themselves  willing  to  do  their 
duty,  and  even  more.     It  is  made  their  interest  to  do  so.     The  ad- 
ministration  is   placed   entirely   in   their   own   hands.     All  that  the 
Government  does  is  to  see  that  the  workman  obtains  his  compensation, 
fully  and  fairly,  according  to  the  adopted  standard,  without  delay,  and 
without  excuse  or  evasion,  or  intimidation,  or  contracting  out.     All 
that  the  worker  has  to  do  is  to  put  in  his  claim — which,  now  that  he 
understands  his  rights  under  the  Act,  he  does  freely — and  to  pursue  it 
by  appeals  which  are  allowed  to  him  cost-free.     The  employers  them- 
selves raise  the  money,  pay  it,  watch  over  its  application.     In  their 
own  interest,  no  less  than  in  the  workmen's,  they  are  grouped — in 
Germany  according   to    trades,   in   Austria    according  to   territorial 
districts — in    large    'corporations,'   which    levy   a   rate  upon    their 
members  according  to  requirements,  fixing  with  their  expert  judgment 
the  figures  for  '  danger  risks.'     All  this  self-government  is  found  most 
essential  to  success.     It  enables  employers  to  practise  economy  in  the 
administration,  and  to  equalise,  and  thereby  to  lighten,  the  burden  laid 
upon  them.     Employers  will  have  it  that  the  main  reason  why  accident 
insurance  has  succeeded  so  well  is  to  be  found  in  this  recognition  of 
self-government  and  imposition  of  collective  responsibility.    The  larger 
amount  of  self-government  allowed  is  generally  admitted  to  account 
for  the  greater  success  of  the  German  measure  as  compared  with  the 
Austrian,   into  which   much  more   bureaucratic   meddling  has  been 
introduced.     Self-government  and  direct  responsibility  secure  further 
advantages,   as  giving  the  workman   a   body   to    deal   with    which 
is   bound  to   be   able    to   meet   his  claim,   and   a   body   not    likely 
to  be  actuated,  as  a  whole,  by  the  personal  feeling  which  his  pro- 
ceeddng    against    a  single   employer    would  very    likely    call  forth. 
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The  groufdng  does  moie.  It  makes  it  the  employer's  interest, 
as  it  is  essentially  the  'workman's,  to  avoid  accidents.  The  law 
giv^s  the '  corporations  ample  powers  for  the  purpose.  They  may 
deoree  preventive  measures,  they -may  inspeot  factories,  they  msy 
impose  heavy  fines  and  raise  oontributioos  for  non-oomplianoe.  As 
experts,  and  persons  liable  for  the  expense  inonrred,  they  are  la  a  far 
better  position  to  deal  effectively  with  careless  or  refraotory  employers 
than  even  the  state.  And  they  uie  their  power.  Their  own  faofany 
injectors  are  stricter  by  a  good  deal  than  the  Oovemment  oflSoials. 
Preventive  measnres  and  appliances  accordingly  are  now  studied  naA 
resorted  to  as  they  never  were  before.  The  consequence  is  an  avoid- 
uice  of  accidents,  which  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  never  so  mn^-as 
questioned — though  the  number  of  notices  of  accidents  hAs  very 
accountably  increased — and  which '  is  particularly  striking  in  tlw 
diminution  of  serioua  accidents. 

Here  is  undoubtedly  good  work  done,  work  which  deserves,  as  it 
promises,  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  in  which  it  has 
been  first  practised.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  measure  as  sooialist, 
or  the  insurance  as  state-supported.  The  state  pays  nothing  exo^t  the 
trifling  cost  of  the  supervising  central  office.  The  superiority  of  this 
state-supervised,  compulsory  insurance  over  purely  voluntary  insurance, 
which  often  does  not  give  his  due  to  the  workman,  is  now  genen^y 
admitted.  Dr.  Bodiker  also  considers  his  own  method  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  our  own  of  trying  oases  at  law.  Litigation  must  mean 
deky,  heavy  costs,  uncertainty  of  award,  bad  blood  between  employer 
and  employed.  It  may  mean  evasion,  contracting  out,  intimi^tion, 
appeals  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  man's  purse. 

The  results  set  forth  in  President  Bodiker'a  handy  and  compact, 
yet  full  and,  of  course,  strictly  accurate  account  of  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  certainly  go  far  to  bear  out  his  contention  in  respect  of 
accident  insurance.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  compensation  was  paid  iit 
respect  of  more  than  266,000  accidents.  Dr.  Bodiker'a  book  certainly 
deserves  to  be  studied.  It  may  not  convince  all  of  us  that  insurance 
is  better  than  liability  and  law-suits.  But  it  will  help  us  in  preparing 
to  perform  the  task  which  every  one  allows  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  and  most  important  of  the  day :  the  task  of  providing  security 
against  loss  by  accidents  to  our  workmen,  and  so  advancing  one  step 
nearer  to  industrial  peace. 

Henry  W.  Wolff 

The  Fair  Number  of  ArrRENTicEs  in  a  Trade. 

The  problem  of  supply  and  demand  has  by  this  time  been  solved 
in  the  general  case.  In  the  special  case  of  skilled  labour  it  is  probable 
that  the  theory  requires  some  slight  modification,  because  skilled 
labour  is  distinguished  by  several  peculiarities  from  other  instruments 
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of  production.^  One  of  these  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  produce  a  skilled  labourer — whereas  the  final  product  of 
this  labourer's  skill  is  produced  by  him  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
it  takes  several  years  to  produce  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  but  not  so 
many  weeks  for  this  cabinet-maker  to  make  a  cabinet. 

When  labour  was  unorganised  the  capitalist,  or  more  accurately, 
the  undertaker,  had  the  task  of  deciding  how  many  young  men  should 
be  taught  the  trade  that  he  was  directing.  We  may  assume  that, 
cateris  paribus,  his  general  policy  would  be  to  have  as  many  appren- 
tices as  he  conveniently  could  in  order  to  keep  the  skilled  labour 
market  somewhat  overstocked,  and  consequently  to  keep  wages  as  low 
as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  country  we  find  that  the  skilled  workmen 
of  different  trades  unite  themselves  into  powerful  organisations  with 
the  object  of  protecting  their  interests  as  workmen.  Eealising  that  a 
large  supply  of  skilled  labour  tends  to  keep  their  wages  down,  and  con- 
versely that  a  small  supply  of  skilled  labour  tends  to  raise  their  wages, 
these  Trade  Unions  not  infrequently  make  rules^limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  that  should  exist  in  any  trade  (or  branch  of  the  trade  in 
any  locality)  and  endeavour  to  force  the  acceptance  of  these  rules  upon 
the  employers.  On  account  of  these  rules  disputes  frequently  occur. 
At  present  there  appear  to  be  but  three  methods  for  settling  an  industrial 
dispute — (1)  a  strike  or  lock-out,  (2)  conciliation,  (3)  arbitration.  In 
either  of  the  last  two  methods  some  general  idea  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  basis  of  settlement  would  appear  to  be  desirable.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  method  public  sympathy  is  often  so  important  a  factor 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have  some  idea  of  the 
probable  consequence  of  the  success  of  either  party. 

When  the  dispute  is  about  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trade, 
the  question  to  be  settled  is  *  What  is  a  **fair"  or  **  reasonable  " 
number  of  apprentices  in  the  trade  ? '  What  number  is  best  for  the 
united  interests  of  the  employers,  the  employees,  and  the  public  at 
large?  The  employers  considered  alone  wish  the  supply  of  skilled 
labour  to  be  as  large  as  possible,  the  skilled  workmen  already  in  the 
trade  wish  it  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the  public 
require,  to  use  a  vague  phrase,  that  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  should 
be  adequate  for  the  requirements,  both  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
trade. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  all  parties  generally  express  a  desire  to  do 
what  is  fair  or  reasonable,  and  that  in  many  Trade  Union  rules  we  find 
that  one  of  their  objects  is  not  to  restrict  the  supply  of  skilled  labour 
but  'to  keep  the  number  of  apprentices  within  reasonable  limits.' 
The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  attach  some  meaning  to  this 
expression. 

At  the  outset  an  objection  to  such  an  inquiry  being  undertaken  by 
a  student  may  reasonably  be  urged.    It  may  be  said,  *  This  is  a  practical 
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quite  correctly  uses.  But  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  ratio 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen  which  will  either  keep  the  number  of 
journeymen  constant  or  will  make  them  increase  at  a  certain  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  we  want  a  life  table  (and  in  a  growing  population  a  life 
table  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  an  age-distribution  table). 

Mr.  Knight  ^  wished  to  dispute  Mr.  Inglis's  conclusion,  and  ob- 
tained some  figures  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  ratio  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  which 
would  keep  the  number  of  journeymen  constant  is  4*7  : 1.^  But  he 
distinctly  states  that  his  Trade  Union  *  are  anxious  to  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  lads  into  the  trade  according  to  the  male  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom.*  For  this  he  would  want  an  age-distribution 
table,  whereas  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Society  give  a  life  table. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  confusion ;  both  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr. 
Knight  confuse  two  different  standards  of  fairness ;  the  former  takes  the 
figures  for  one,  the  latter  for  the  other  standard.  Neither  can  under- 
stand the  other's  argument  and  calculation,  and  neither  is  really 
assisted  by  efficient  cross-examination.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
sad  spectacle  of  two  men  who  are  experts  in  matters  of  their  trade, 
who  both  wish  to  do  what  is  just  and  fair,  who  come  to  different  con- 
clusions because  neither  realises  that  there  are  two  different  standards 
of  fairness  in  question.  And  this  confusion  is  not  merely  of  theoretical 
interest.  It  is  one  of  not  inconsiderable  practical  importance;  we 
have  a  strong  federation  of  employers  arrayed  against  a  strong  Trade 
Union  ;  a  serious  dispute  between  them  might  cause  something  hke  a 
national  disorder.  And  if  a  strike  or  lock-out  had  arisen  it  would 
have  been  caused  by  a  somewhat  imperfect  knowledge  of  vital  statistics 
on  the  part  of  two  extremely  able,  intelligent,  and  fair-minded  men. 

We  find,  then,  that  there  are  two  distinct  standards  of  what  is  *  fair  ' 
or  *  reasonable  *  existing  in  the  minds  of  both  employers  and  employees. 
But  no  one  seems  to  have  perceived  that  they  are  different,  and  that 
two  different  sets  of  statistics  are  necessary  in  the  two  cases. 

The  two  standards  suggested  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  should  be  that  of 
the  number  of  males  in  the  country  of  an  apprentice- age  to  that  of  the 
number  of  males  at  journeyman's  age.  To  find  this  we  require  an  age- 
distribution  table. 

(2)  That  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  should  be  such  that 
the  nmnber  of  journeymen  remains  constant,  or  else  increases  at  a 
definite  rate  (to  be  determined  by  the  probable  future  requirements  of 
the  trade).  For  this  we  require  a  life  table  for  men  employed  in  this 
trade. 

1  Q.  20,681. 

^  Since  the  report  of  the  Labour  Commission  Mr.  Knight  has  kindly  furnishe 
me  with  figures  obtained  from  the  Prudential  Assurance  Society  which  led  to  4*1  : 
as  the  ratio. 

s  s  2 
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In  order  to  be  quite  olaar,  ai^  to  show  that  these  two  methods  are 
not  only  theoretically  dlBtinot,  bat  are  liable  to  lead  to  widely 
£v<M^»at  practical  results,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  theoretical 
diaanssion  of  the  relation  between  a  life  table  and  an  age-distribntioa 
table. 

The  life  table  is  constntoted  as  follows  (see  Fig.  I.) : — 


Take  two  reotangnlar  axes  and  draw  a  ourve  APB,  so  that  if  PH 
is  any  ordinate  PN  denotes  the  number  of  males  alive  oat  of  AO  (say 
1,000,000)  bom  at  a  time  ON  ago.  That  is,  sappose  AO  repreaenta 
1,000,000  babies  bom  in  1800.  Then  if  ON  is  thirty  years,  P^wiU  be 
the  number  of  them  still  living  in  the  year  1630.  OB  is  something 
like  100  years. 

The  age-dietribution  table  is  constructed  as  follows  : 

For  a  given  year  draw  a  curve  APB  so  that  the  ordinate  PN 
denotes  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  ON.  We  see  that  in 
a  stationary  population  the  age-distribution  table  and  the  life  table 
coincide. 

To  see  the  relation  between  an  age -distribution  and  a  life  table 
draw  life  tables  for  each  year  from  (say)  1800-1900,  taking  the  initial 
ordinate  to  represent  the  actual  number  of  children  born  in  that  year. 
Place  them  side  by  side  so  that  we  obtain  the  solid  figures  ABC,  DEF. 
ABC  is  the  life  table  for  1800,  DEFior  1900,  and  its  section  by  any  plane 
parallel  to  them  will  give  the  life  table  for  the  corresponding  year. 
The  number  of  babies  born  in  a  year  has  increased  from  AB  in  1800  to 
DE  in  1900  (see  Fig.  II.). 

Then  it  is  evident  that  the  diagonal  section  DEC  gives  us  the  age- 
distribution  table  to  be  obtained  by  a  census  in  1900. 

Analytically  we  express  the  relations  between  them  as  follows  (see 
Fig.  v.,  p.  636)  :— 

Let  y=f  {x)  be  a  life  curve  ;  that  is,  out  of  (say)  1,000,000  infants 
born  at  a  given  time,  y  denotes  the  number  alive  at  the  age  of  x.     To 
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convert  this  into  an  age-distribution  table  we  must  diminish  each 
ordinate  in  the  ratio  of  the  population  at  the  time  ON  years  ago  to 
that  at  the  present  time.     If,  for  simplicity,  we  assume  that  the  popu- 


FlG.  II. 


lation  has  been  increasing  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  r  per  cent,  per 
annum  we  must  replace  the  ordinate  PN  by  P^N,  where 

Hence  if  y'  is  the  ordinate  of  our  age-distribution  curve,  we  obtain 
y'^yB" 
and  our  age-distribution  curve  is  y'=f(x)  B'' 

If  apprenticeship  begins  at  the  age  t^,  ends  at  the  age  t^,  and  the 
journeymen  cease  working  at  the  age  ^3,  then  according  to  the  first 
standard  of  fairness  the  ratio  should  be 

/2  /•  1  r  2  X  /*  1 

y'dx :    /    y'dx  or   /    f{x)  B     dx:    i    f(x)  B''dx 

h  h  ^3  ^2 

Whereas  if  we  take  the  second  standard  of  fairness  (that  the  number 
of  journeymen  should  be  constant)  we  obtain  the  ratio 


r^2  rh 

j    f{x)dx :    /    f{x)dx 

to  to 


And  these  are  evidently  by  no  means  necessarily  the  same.     The 
actual  differences  in  the  figures  will  be  given  later.    For  our  present 
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purpose  ibere  is  not  much  need  to  give  any  further  theoretiea 
diBCUssion,  as  any  further  points  that  Ansa  cao  he  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  numerical  data  available.  But  some  theoretic&I 
discutwicn  was   ahsohitety   newssary.  it   inly   to  clear  up   the  great 


Fig.  III. 
Age  Distribution  Table  (English  males]. 
Ab)!ciHste  denote  years  of  age. 

Ordinates  denote  numbor  of  people  (0,000  omitted)  at  and  above  that  age. 
From  the  1891  Census,  Appendix  A,  Table  II. 


confusion  into  which  '  practical '  men  fall  when  dealing  with  problemB 
which  depend  upon  statistical  data.  From  the  short  account  that  has 
been  given  of  the  evidence  and  cross-examination  of  both  Mr.  Inglis 
and  Mr.  Knight  before  the  Labour  Commission,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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confusion  existed  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  employers  and 
employees,  but  also,  apparently,  in  the  minds  of  those  members  of  the 
Labour  Commission  who  were  present  on  those  occasions.  To  clear 
up  this  confusion  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those  theoretical 
considerations  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  practical  men  to  despise. 

If  now  we  are  going  to  be  practical  we  must  have  definite  and 
accurate  numerical  data.  Naturally  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  above  that  what  we  want  are 
(1)  An  age-distribution  table  for  this  country,  (2)  Life  tables  for  the 
different  trades. 

For  the  age-distribution  table  I  have  taken  the  result  of  the  1891 
census.  It  appears  to  be  full  of  errors  ;  setting  aside  the  fact  that  by 
certain  classes  of  people  their  ages  are  dehberately  given  wrongly  for 
various  reasons,  we  find  the  melancholy  fact  that  most  people  do  not 
know  their  age,  and  so  put  it  down  at  a  round  number,  30  or  40  or  50 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to  get  the  age-distribution  table  it 
is  necessary  to  take  five  years'  average  and  then  interpolate.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  table  is  accurate  enough  for  our  purpose. 

Instead  of  taking  the  ordinary  form  of  the  age  distribution  curve 
in  which  the  ordinate  represents  the  number  of  males  alive  at  the  age 
represented  by  the  abscissa  I  have  drawn  a  curve  in  which  the  ordinate 
represents  the  number  of  males  at  and  above  the  age  represented  by 
the   abscissa.      So    that  if  y  =  <t>{x)  is  the  ordinary  age-distribution 

1   f 
table,  then  y'  =   —  /        «^{x)dx  is  the  curve  that  has  been  drawn.^ 

^^•^100 

The  life  table  question  is  much  more  serious.  Not  only  theoretic- 
ally but  practically  we  want  a  separate  life  table  for  each  trade.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  such  tables  have  ever  been  constructed.  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  life  table  in  the  supplement  to  the  forty-fifth  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar-General.  I  have  again,  for  purposes  of  this 
investigation,  constructed  a  table  in  which  the  ordinate,  instead 
of  representing  the  number  of  people  at  a  given  age,  represents  the 
number  at  and  above  that  age;  so  that  in  my  table  the  ordinate 
represents  the  number  of  persons  at  and  above  an  age  given  by  the 
abscissa,  if  the  birth  rate  had  been  constant  and  equal  to  the  death 
rate  for  a  century.^ 

Actually  the  life  tables  for  different  trades  must  diverge  enormously 
from  that  for  the  whole  male  population.  Different  trades  attract  men 
of  different  physique,  and  subject  the  men  employed  in  them  to 
different  conditions  of  unhealthiness.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  the  different  rates  of  mortahty  in  different  trades,^  and 
about  the  special  diseases  caused  by  following  different  occupations. 

1  See  Fig.  III.  2  See  Fig.  IV. 

^  See  Farr's  Vital  Statistics,  Newsholme's  Vital  Statistics,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Registrar-General  and  Mr.  Burnett's  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  also  several 
papers  read  before  the  Statistical  Society. 
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The  census  returns  make  a  rough  classification  of  trades,  wiH 
numbers  of  men  employed  at  different  ages  (in  groups  of  five  years),  but 
the  classification  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use  tor  the  present  purpose.' 
It  is  therefore  necessary  (-iihci  lo  uxcUilIp  abnormally  nnheal thy  trades 
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Fig.  IV. 
Lite  Table  (English  mules). 
Abscisste  deuole  years  of  ajfc. 
Ordiiiatea  denote  proportional  number  of  people  at  and  above  (hat  oga,  if  the  birth 

rate  had  been  constant  and  equal  to  tho  death  rate  during  the  past  century. 
From  the  Supplement  to  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the   BegiEtrar-Geueral, 


from  our  present  consideration,  or  else  to  realise  that  many  calculations 
dependent  on  the  life  table  applied  to  them  are  subject  to  enormous  error. 
In  all  cases  the  error  is  probably  a  good  deal  larger  than  any  error  that 

^  See  Dr.  Ogle's  e):amination  before  the  Labour  Commission.     It  is  little  short 
of  a  public  scandal  that  wc  have  not  got  a  quinquennial  census. 
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arises  when  we  are  discussing  numerically  our  first  standard  of  fair- 
ness. But  in  the  absence  of  other  data  it  was  necessary  to  use  this 
life  table,  and  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  many  trades  the  error  will 
be  slight,  the  more  especially  as  in  the  case  of  some  trades  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  compensatory  action  due  to  the  fact  that  men  of  strong 
physique  go  into  trades  in  which  the  work  is  very  hard.  The  trades 
that  must,  I  think,  be  excluded  are  those  like  certain  chemical  trades 
which  are  especially  deadly  without  necessarily  requiring  any  special 
physical  exertion. 

Taking  the  data  we  have  got  we  can  get  definite  numerical  conclu- 
sions. The  results  show  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  large  difference 
between  the  two  standards  of  fairness.  To  show  how  the  numerical 
work  is  done  I  will  work  out  a  few  cases  as  specimens  and  then  will 
give  tables  of  numerical  results. 

Problem, 

In  a  certain  trade  a  workman  begins  his  apprenticeship  at  16, 
becomes  a  journeyman  at  21,  and  ceases  to  work  at  45.  What  is  a 
*  fair '  ratio  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  ? 

(1)  Taking  the  first  standard  of  fairness  we  require  an  age- distribu- 
tion table.  From  this  we  see  (see  table)  that  in  England  for  18- 3 
millions  of  persons  of  the  age  of  16  and  over,  there  are  15*4 
of  the  age  of  25  and  over,  and  5*5  of  the  age  of  45  and  over.  If  the 
ratio  of  journeymen  to  apprentices  is  to  be  that  of  men  between 
21  and  45  to  men  between  16  and  21,  we  see  that  the  required  ratio  is 

given  by 

154  -  55  99 


183  - 154        29 


1  or  3-4  :  1 


(2)  Taking  the  second  standard  of  fairness  we  want  a  life  table. 

1.  Suppose  we  want  to  keep  the  number  of  journeymen  constant, 
then  from  the  table  we  see  that  the  ratio  is  147  :  34  or  about  4*3  : 1,  for 
we  see  that  for  every  34  men  between  16  and  21  we  have  147  between 
21  and  45. 

2.  Suppose  we  want  the  journeymen  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  /i  per 

cent,  per  annum.     Let  x  denote  the  required  ratio ;  then  formerly  6 

4*3 
out  of  34  apprentices  became  journeymen  every  year,  now — 6  is  the 

number. 

2580 


•   X  = 


Whence  we  obtain 


600-Hl47/i 


.. /Li=  1,       2,       3,        4,       5     and  if    x=  2,        3,       4,         5 
"  x  =  3'6,    2-9,    2-5,    2-2,    19  ft  =  47,    18,    03,     -0-6 

I  will  now  give  tables  of  numerical  relations  for  both  standards  of 
fairness.    Taking  our  first  standard  of  fairness,  which  requires  an  age- 
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distribution  table,  the  most  natural  form  in  which  to  put  the  problem 
is  this :  '  Given  the  ages  at  which  lads  begiu  to  be  apprentices,  and  at 
which  they  become  joumeyinen,  and  the  age  at  which  men  cease  to 
work  at  the  trade,  what  is  the  fair  ratio  of  joumeynien  to  apprentices  V " 
To  answer  this  we  have^ 


.«. 

4., 

■■■*■ 

«. 

86. 

TO. 

li— 21 

3-0:1 

2-4:1 

3-0:1 

3-2:1 

3'4:1 

3-6:1 

16—21 

2-4:1 

2-8;  I 

16—31 

20:1 

3-4:1 

3-9:1 

4-8:1 

4-6:1 

4-9:1 

6-0:1 

17-31 

4-5:1 

5-1:1 

S-6:l 

6-0:1 

6-4:1 

6-6:1 

But  as  the  age  at  which  men  cease  to  work  at  the  trade  is  not  very 
definite,  we  sometimes  find  it  useful  to  put  the  question  in  the  form 
*  Giveu  the  time  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen,  at  what  age  do  men  leave  the  trade  if  the  ratio  is  fair?  ' 
To  answer  this  we  have— 


Ti,™.,r 

1.2 

a. 5 

55 

67    , 

i.« 

1    L 
1.. 

_ 

14—21 

46 

16-21 

3Gi 

41  i 

46 

64  J 

64 

16—21 

60 

17-21 

30 

3-2 

m 

m 

411 

49 

59 

Turning  to  our  second  criterion  of  fairness  we  have  different  cases 
according  to  the  probable  expansion  of  the  trade.  First,  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  keep  the  number  of  journeymen  constant.  Then  taking 
our  life  table  for  English  males  we  can  construct  the  following  table. 


p  Cbasisq  Work.' 


14—21        I    2-6:1 
15—21  8-0:1 

10-21 
17-21 


5-4  : 1       6-4:1 


'  From  doing  the  work  in  variou 
)!■  in  the  ratii>ts  within  ±  -1. 
"  In  thin  table  I  think  that  the  ■ 
'  Krror  williin  +    1. 


6-2:1        5-7:1 


3  the  conclusion  that  the 


1        TO 

5-2 
6-0 
7-2 
9-1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

L_    _ 



wnys  I  have  i 
rror  in  the  number  of  years  h  within  ±  }. 
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As  in  the  previous  case  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  have  the  inverse 
table. 

Ratio.* 


Time  of 
Apprenticeship. 


14—21 
15-21 
16—21 
17—21 


1  :2. 

2:5. 

1:3. 

2:7. 

35} 

39} 

44       48} 

33} 

37 

40} 

44} 

31} 

34 

37 

40 

29} 

31 

33} 

36 

1:4. 


53} 

48} 

43 

38 


1:5. 

1:6. 

1:7. 

1.8. 

1:9. 

66 

674 
49} 
43 

70 
57 
48 

67 
53} 

60} 

69 

Next  suppose  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
that  therefore  the  number  of  journeymen  should  increase  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  calculate  this  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
example  above  given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  very  different  the 
results  of  this  table  are  from  the  one  in  which  the  number  of  journey- 
men is  constant. 

The  table  is : — 

Age  of  Ceasing  to  Work. 


Time  of 
Apprenticeship. 


14—21 
15—21 
16—21 
17—21 


40. 

45. 

50. 

1-3:1 

..  1-4  :  1 

1-5:1 

1-5:1 

1-6:1 

1-7:1 

1-8:1 

1-9:1 

21:1 

2-2:  1 

2-4:1 

2-6:1 

60. 


1-6:1 
1-8:1 
2-2:1 
2-7:1 


1-6:1 
1-9:1 
2-2:1 
2-8:1 


If  the  rate  of  increase  of  journeymen  is  only  1  per  cent,  per  annum 

we  obtain — 

Age  of  Ceasing  to  Work. 


Time  of 
Apprenti<'eshii». 


14-21 
15—21 
16—21 
17—21 


40. 


21:1 
2-6:1 
2-9:1 
3-7:1 


45. 


2-5:1 
2-9:  1 
3-5:1 
4-3:1 


50. 


2-9:1 
3-3:1 
40:1 
50:1 


55. 


3-2:1 
3-6:1 
4-3:1 
6-4:1 


«K). 


3-4:1 
3-8:1 
4-6:1 
5-9:1 


I  also  give  tables  showing  the  ratios  required  for  giving  percentage 
rates  of  increase  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  for  each  of  the  four  periods  14-21, 
15-21,  16-21,  17-21  (see  page  628). 

Actually  we  find  that  many  of  the  Trade  Union  rules  for  limiting 
apprentices  do  not  merely  aim  at  keeping  a  fixed  ratio  between  the 
number  of  journeymen  and  the  number  of  apprentices,  but  are  much 
more  complex.  In  many  cases  a  maximum  number  of  apprentices  is 
fixed  for  each  office,  in  others  the  ratio  is  given  in  the  form  <^  (71) :  n 

1  Error  within  ±  }. 


r 


«S8 
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wher 

Ilia  tbe  number  of  apprentices;  sometimes  some  combination 

of  th 

ese    two   rules    is    used.      The    number   of   appreotices    is   &lso 

rmtri 

cted  in  many  other  ways ;  in  some  ti-ades  a  higli  premium  bas  to 

..-« 

M. 

"       V 

M. 

1  per  cent,  increaw 

3'1:1 

3-5:1 

3-9:1 

1 
3-1:1    1    8-4:1 

a       .. 

Ifl 

ai 

1 

2-1:1 

3-5 

1  !   a-7 

1 

8 

1-6 

1 

1 

2-0:1 

2-1 

1  1   a-2 

1 

4 

1-4 

1 

1-6 

I 

1-7  ■,! 

1 

1-9 

9 

1-3 

1 

1-4 

1 

1-5:1 

1-6 

1 

1-6 

1 

I  per  cent,  iiicrauBa 

3'4:1 

2-9:1 

3-3:1 

3-6-a 

3-8:1 

2 

a-1 

1 

a-4 

I 

3-7:1 

2-9 

1 

a-0 

1 

3 

1-8 

1 

2-1 

2-3:1 

3-4 

1 

a-5 

1 

4 

1-6 

1 

1-8 

2-0:1 

2-1 

1 

2-1 

1 

s 

1-5 

1 

1-6 

1 

1-7:1 

1-8 

1-9 

1 

l»_.l. 

1  per  cent,  increase 

3-9:1 

3-6:1 

4-0:1 

4-3:1 

4-6:1 

2        „ 
3 

3 '2 
1-9 

1 
1 

2-9 
2-5 
3-2 

1 
1 

I 

33:1 

2-7:1 
2-4:1 

3-5 
2-9 

2-5 

1 
1 
1 

37:1 
3-0:1 
2-6:1 

5        '.',              ','. 

1'8 

1 

1-9 

1 

21:1 

2-2 

1 

2-3:1 

1  per  cent.  increaEe 

3T:1       4-3:1 

6-0:1 

5-4:1 

6-9:1 

2        „ 

3-1 

1    1    8-6 

1 

4-1:1 

4-4 

1 

4-7:1 

1  8        ,. 

a-e 

1    '    31 

1 

3-4:1 

8-6 

1 

3-9:1 

4 
5 

2-4 

2-2 

I        2-7 
1         2-4 

1 

3fl:l 
2-6:1 

3-1 

a-7 

■ 

3-3:1 

2-9:1 

be  paid,  in  others  only  the  sons  of  members  of  that  trade  may  be 
instructed  in  the  trade,  in  others  no  man  may  have  an  apprentice  until 
he  is  of  a  certain  age.  To  make  general  numerical  tables  for  aJl  the 
cases  that  are  likely  to  occur  would  not  only  be  laborious,  bat  also 
rather  useless  as  there  are  so  many  small  variations.  I  have  therefore 
contented  myself  with  drawing  up  the  numerical  tables,  given  above, 
which  give  the  numerical  relations  under  the  simpler  and  more  natural 
rule,  that  of  a  simple  ratio. 

If  now  we  wish  to  consider  facts,  where  are  we  to  obtain  these 
facts?  The  sources  of  information  are  meagre  and  inadequate.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  the  blue  books  issued  by  the  Labour  CommissioD. 
They  unfortunately  are  somewhat  badly  indexed,  and  are  not  well 
arranged,  at  any  rate  for  the  special  purpose  in  hand.  But  they  con- 
tain an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  extract  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  have  also 
the  admirable  reports  of  Mr.  Burnett  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  review  articles  and  some  information  in  the 
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text-books.  With  regard  to  the  health  in  different  trades  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  information  in  such  books  as  Dr.  Farr's  Vital  Statistics, 
and  there  is  some  in  Mr.  Burnett's  reports.  But  we  have  no  life  tables 
for  different  trades.  The  classification  of  trades  in  the  census  report 
is  very  vague,  so  that  practically  an  age-distribution  table  is  all 
we  obtain  from  this  source.  I  have  endeavoured  so  far  as  possible  to 
supplement  my  information  by  making  inquiries  from  various  Trade 
Union  secretaries,  and  I  have  obtained  much  information  in  this  way. 
The  chief  difficulties  arise  from  two  sources — 

(1)  Definite  apprenticeship  is  dying  out ;  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  find  out  which  are  the  sources  of  skilled  labour. 

(2)  With  regard  to  this  particular  matter  Trade  Union  rules  are 
subject  to  so  great  a  local  variation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
general  statement  about  many  Trade  Unions. 

If  we  look  at  the  apprenticeship  in  England  we  find  in  general 
that  there  is  very  little  regular  indentured  apprenticeship,  and  not 
much  apprenticeship  of  a  looser  kind.  In  many  trades  all  apprentice- 
ship has  died  out,  and  boys  are  left  to  pick  up  the  trade  as  best  they 
can.  This  tends  to  produce  inferior  workmen.  In  trades  in  which 
there  are  apprentices  we  often  find  that  they  are  taught  to  perform  a 
few  simple  operations,  in  lieu  of  being  given  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  but  this  specialisation  is  probably  due  to  the  ever 
increasing  use  of  machinery.  Still  there  are  a  good  many  trades  in 
which  there  is  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  system.  Many  Trade 
Unions  have  rules  which  aim  at  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices, 
either  because  they  find  that  the  employers  prefer  to  use  boys  who 
work  cheaply  and  in  consequence  do  not  employ  so  many  journeymen, 
or  with  the  intention  of  lessening  the  supply  of  skilled  labour  in  the 
trade  and  thereby  causing  wages  to  rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
many  cases  the  Trade  Unions  are  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  these 
rules ;  and  when  the  rules  are  unwise  the  harm  caused  by  their 
existence  is  extremely  small.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, I  merely  consider  the  actual  rules,  without  attempting  to  estimate 
how  far  they  are  really  operative,  and  I  only  deal  with  those  Trade 
Unions  which  have  definite  rules  whose  object  is  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  trades  as  they  are  grouped  by  the  Labour 
Commission  we  find  in  group  *  A,*  which  includes  mining,  iron, 
engineering,  hardware,  shipbuilding,  and  cognate  trades,  but  three 
instances  of  a  definite  rule  for  the  limitation  of  apprentices.  In 
Group  *  B '  which  deals  with  agriculture,  railways,  shipping,  canals, 
docks,  and  tramways,  we  do  not  find  a  single  instance. 
In  Group  *  C '  we  find  a  good  many  instances,  bakers,  builders, 
coopers,  the  printing  trade,  and  others,  all  have  some  sort  of  rules, 
which  vary  a  great  deal  locally  and  are  in  some  cases  rather  complex. 
Roughly  speaking  there  exist  about  100  Trade  Unions  which  have 
a  more   or  less  definite  rule  for  the  limitation  of   the   number  of 
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apprentices.  But  the  total  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  i 
in  all  probability  does  not  exceed  200,000.  I  have  considered  the 
effect  of  the  rules  of  eaoh  of  the  unions  separately,  and  have  come  to 
the  following  conclusions : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  31  Trade  Unions,  whose  total  membership 
exceeds  '26,500,  the  rule  is  such  that,  if  carried  out  strictly,  it  would 
cause  the  number  of  journeymen  in  the  trade  to  diminish. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  23  Trade  Unions,  whose  total  membership 
exceeds  35,500,  the  rule  18  such  that,  if  can'ied  out  strictly,  it  would 
not  cause  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  journeymen  in  the  trade, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  permit  the  number  of  journeymen 
to  increase  as  fast  as  the  male  population  of  England  is  increasing. 

{.3)  In  the  case  of  43  Trade  Unions,  whose  total  membership 
exceeds  86,500,  the  rule  is  such  as  to  permit  the  number  of  joumev- 
men  lo  increase  at  least  as  fast  as  the  male  population  of  England. 

There  are  also  16  Trade  Unions  which  have  definite  rules,  but 
about  which  I  am  unabia,  for  various  reasons,  to  form  any  opinion. 

We  must  now  consider  which  of  the  two  standards  of  '  fairness  '  is 
the  better. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  supply  of  labour  should  be 
determined  merely  by  the  future  requirements  of  every  trade.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  actual  supply  of  unskilled  labour,  ready 
to  be  converted  into  skiUed  labour,  is  not  determined  by  these  oon- 
siderations,  but  very  much  more  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coontiy 
in  the  past.  At  any  rate  the  oonsideration  of  what  does  detenuine  the 
actual  number  of  youths  in  the  population  at  any  given  time  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article.  It  must  be  assumed  as  given  within  certain 
limits.  Supposing  then  that  experts,  chosen  from  both  .employers  and 
employed  were  fairly  well  agreed  as  to  what  the  requirements  ot  each 
trade  in  the  country  are  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  would  it  not  be 
obviously  reasonable  to  take  these  estimates  and  to  adjust  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  every  trade  in  accordance  with  them  ?  It  might  be 
fair,  but  what  if  it  were  impracticable  ?  If  we  had  all  these  estimates, 
and  if  we  had  in  addition  accurate  life  tables  for  every  trade  in  the 
country,  we  might  find,  for  example,  that  the  required  future  supply  of 
skilled  labour  was  such  as  to  require  that  the  population  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  the  population  was  actually 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  should 
have  as  a  first  approximation  to  reduce  all  our  ratios  in  accordance 
with  this.  Or  if  we  found  that  on  the  whole  the  trades  in  this  country 
were  likely  to  want  a  decreasing  number  of  workmen,  but  that  the 
population  was  increasing,  should  we  care  to  fix  ratios  which  would 
result  in  giving  us  an  ever  increasing  number  ot  unemployed  ? 

This  is  perhaps  only  hypothetical,  but  it  illustrates  the  difficulty. 
The  amount  of  labour  required  in  any  trade  depends,  inter  alia, 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  that  labour.  We  cannot  estimate  this 
without  considering  many  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  rate  at  which 
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the  popula^tion  is  increasing.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  first 
of  the  two  standards  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  very  definite. 
The  age-distribution  table  for  the  male  population  remains  very  nearly 
the  same  from  decade  to  decade,  and  does  not  vary  from  trade  to  trade. 
The  construction  of  life  tables  for  all  the  important  trades  would  be 
very  laborious,  and  in  cases  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  at  all 
abnormal  might  be  very  difficult.  But  this  much  may  perhaps  be  said. 
If  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  actually  existing  in  any 
trade,  or  that  ratio  which  either  the  employers  or  the  Trade  Unions 
wish  to  institute,  is  unfair  on  the  basis  of  both  standards,  taking 
the  opinion  of  experts  with  regard  to  the  future  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  having  calculated  the  ratio  from  a  life  table  for  that 
trade— if,  I  say,  the  ratio  is  unfair  according  to  both  standards  we 
may,  I  think,  say  quite  straightforwardly  that  it  is  unfair,  and  direct 
our  sympathies  accordingly  in  the  case  of  any  industrial  dispute  on  this 
point.  We  may  perhaps  go  even  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the 
existing  circumstances  or  the  aims  of  either  employers  or  employed 
are  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  blame  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  community  at  large.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate, 
or  to  approve  of,  any  arbitrary  interference  by  the  Government  in 
matters  which  principally  concern  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  interfere  either  actually  or  by  expressing  our  opinions, 
we  must  have  some  basis  to  go  upon.  To  give  that  has  been  the  object 
of  this  article. 

At  this  point  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  *  Is  this  question  one  of 
practical  importance  ?  '  It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  not  a  question  of  very  great  practical  importance.  If  a  Trade 
Union  has  had  an  unfair  rule  on  this  point  it  has  rarely  been  able  to 
actually  carry  it  into  effect.  Employers  as  a  whole  have  not  had  any  very 
definitely  formulated  policy.  A  great  number  of  individual  instances 
may  perhaps  be  collected  where  an  employer  has  an  unfair  number  of 
apprentices,  but  this  applies  at  most  to  employers  in  a  particular  locality, 
rarely  or  never  to  the  employers  in  a  given  trade  as  a  whole.  But  in 
the  future  it  may  I  think  become  a  question  of  not  inconsiderable  im- 
portance because  of  the  present  tendency  of  both  employers  and 
employed  to  combine.  Already  in  one  or  two  important  trades  an 
agreement  on  this  point  has  been  come  to  {e,g.  shipbuilding),  or  the 
matter  has  been  settled  by  arbitration  (e,g.  boot  and  shoe  trade).  And 
locally  there  have  been  a  good  number  of  disputes,  in  which  the  question 
of  apprentices  or  boy  labour  has  played  a  not  unimportant  part.^  With 
greater  organisation  disputes  may  become  less  frequent,  but  when  they 
do  occur  they  are  of  greater  magnitude.  So  everything  that  tends  to 
cause  disputes  is  bad.  Every  attempt  to  settle  disputes,  whether  by 
conciliation  or  by  arbitration,  is  to  be  commended.  A  definite  basis 
for  argument  makes  it  easier  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  and  is  so  far 
desirable.     But  it  is  perhaps  still  more  desirable  that  the  agreement 

^  In  England  about  one  strike  in  every  300  is  connected  with  this  question. 
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should  not  be  ocmtrazy  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  How  far  any 
agreement  on  this  point  is  likely  to.be  so  much  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  that  it  would  come  within  the  eye  of  the  law  is  the  question 
that  must  now  be  considered. 

Before  consideriDg  how  far  any  possible  arraogements  or  agree- 
ments wita  Fflferenco  to  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any  given  trade 
are  illegal  or  invalid  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  that 
part  of  the  law  of  contract  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
question.  I  do  this  with  considerable  hesitation  because  I  am  fully 
aware  of  ttie  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  but  a  lawyer  to  make 
such  a  staiement ;  yet  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  neglect  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  shall  exclude  on  the  one  hand  any  discussions  of  legal  and 
vahd  relations  that  may  exist  between  individuals  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, and  on  the  other  hand  I  shall  omit  to  consider  any  of  those 
acts  or  cootractB  which  are  criminal.'  The  two  kinds  of  relations  that 
I  shall  consider  are  (1 )  contracts  or  acts  which  are  tortious ;  (2)  con- 
tracts which  are  invalid  or  void,  though  not  in  themselves  wrong. 

An  individual  or  a  combination  of  individuals  may  commit  an  act 
which  is  civilly  wrongful,  so  that  an  action  for  damages  will  lie 
against  that  individual  or  ^roup  of  individuals.  The  law  on  this 
point,  80  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to  our  subject,  is  as  follows  ; — 

An  act  which  would  nob  be  wrongful  if  done  by  one  peraoa  does 
not  become  so  merely  becanse  it  is  done  by  several  persons  acting 
together,  but  concerted  action  may  be  material  as  evidence  that  it 
was  done  with  the  wrongful  intention  of  causing  harm.  (Mogul 
Steamship  Co.  v.  McGregor,  Gow,  and  Co.,  '92  A.C.  i7.) 

The  courts  will  not  undertake  to  define  the  limitB  of  legittmate 
competition.  That  is  to  say,  acts  due  to  competition  only  become 
illegitimate  when  a  definite  wrong  is  done.  In  the  Mogul  case 
Lord  Bramwell  quoted  with  approval  the  words  of  Fry,  L.J.,  to 
the  effect  that  '  To  draw  a  line  between  fair  and  unfair  competition, 
between  what  ts  reasonable  and  what  is  unreasonable,  passes  the 
power  of  the  courts.' 

But  an  action  for  damages  will  lie  against  any  one  who  malictously 
procures  a  breach  of  contract,  though  he  use  perfectly  lawful  means  in 
30  doing.  This  is  clear  from  Temperton  v.  Bussell  ('93  1  Q.B,  727). 
In  this  case  Lopes,  L.J.,  referred  to  Bowen  v.  Hall  (6  Q.B.D.  733), 
and  said  that  (1)  A  person  who  induces  a  party  to  a  contract  to  break 
it,  intending  thereby  to  injure  another  person  or  to  get  a  benefit  for 
himself,  commits  an  actionable  wrong.  (2)  A  combination  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  induce  others  not  to  deal  with  a  particular  individual 
or  enter  into  a  contract  with  bini,  if  done  with  the  intention  of  injur- 
ing him,  is  an  actionable  wrong,  if  damage  results.* 

'  On  this  see  Sir  J.  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminai  Law.  See  also  Sir  F. 
Pollock's  memorandum  to  the  Labour  Commissiou, 

'  See  also  Wright  and  Co.  v.  Hcnucsy  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollack,  reported  in  the 
Times,  July  27th,  1896. 
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Since  the  organisations  of  employers  and  employed  have  no 
legal  personality,  they  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  for  a  breach  of 
agreement. 

Agreements  which  the  members  of  a  group  of  individuals  make  with 
one  another,  or  which  one  group  makes  with  another  group,  though 
they  be  not  illegal  in  themselves,  may  yet  be  invalid  because  they  are 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  contrary  to  public  policy. 

Such  an  agreement  is  one  by  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  a  trade  to  be 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  Hilton  v.  Eckersley  (1855 
6  E.  &  B.  47),  Crompton,  J.,  said,  *  I  think  that  combinations  like  that 
disclosed  in  the  pleadings  '  (a  number  of  manufacturers  had  agreed  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority)  *  are  illegal  and  in- 
dictable at  common  law,  as  tending  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the 
free  course  of  trade  and  manufacture,'  and  further,  *  I  think  it  not  to 
be  endured  that  majorities  and  delegates  of  workmen  or  masters  should 
in  effect  be  allowed  to  legislate  upon  questions  immediately  affecting 
the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  and  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  nation.'  From  this  view  Erie,  J.,  dis- 
sented, holding  that  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  and  its  tendency 
was  for  the  advancement  of  trade.  Since  the  Trade  Union  Act  such 
agreements  are  no  longer  illegal,  but  if  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade 
they  are  invalid.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Water  Bottle 
Exchange  and  Trade  Protection  Society  v.  Booth,  1887  (36  Ch.  Div. 
465).  In  this  case  a  society  of  masters  had  a  rule  that  no  member 
should  employ  a  traveller,  carman,  or  other  servant  who  had  left  the 
service  of  another  member,  without  his  consent,  until  two  years  after 
he  had  left  the  service  qf  that  member.  Chitty,  J.,  held  that  this  rule 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore  void.  On  appeal  the  judgment 
was  upheld  by  Cotton,  L.  J.,  Bowen,  L.  J.,  and  Fry,  L.  J. 

I  will  now  apply  these  rules  to  the  cases  that  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  connection  with  the  limitation  of  the  supply  of  skilled  labour. 

The  delegates  of  a  federation  of  employers  and  a  federation  of  em- 
ployed in  a  certain  trade  form  a  board  of  conciliation  for  the  discussion 
and  adjustment  of  their  differences.  They  agree  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  the  trade  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  delegates.  Such  an  agreement,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  said  above,  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  is  therefore  invalid.  That 
is  to  say,  not  only  is  it  unenforceable  against  a  society  of  employers  or 
employed,  but  it  is  unenforceable  against  the  representatives  or 
delegates  who  made  the  agreement. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  employers  agree  that  each  will 
never  have  less  than  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  in  order  to  keep 
the  labour  market  for  skilled  workmen  overstocked,  and  consequently 
to  lower  wages,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  agreement  could  be 
said  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade. ^     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  see  how 

^  I  am  assuming  that  they  are  unanimous,  and  have  not  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
-the  will  of  the  majority. 
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definite  damage  could  be  aho^Ti  to  have  been  caused  to  any  one  v 
lost  or  failed  to  obtain  employment  owing  to  the  overstocked  condition 
of  the  labour  rnarhet. 

If  the  members  of  a  Trade  Union  agree  to  coerce  an  employer,  by 
threat  of  a  strike,  into  limiting  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  such  an 
agreement,  between  the  individual  members,  is  probably  invalid.  If 
they  succeed  in  preventing  an  euiployer  from  using  an  undue  amount 
of  boy  labour, •  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  a  contract,  it 
is  difficult  to  argue  that  an  action  would  lie  against  the  Trade  Union 
ofiicials,  who,  under  threat  of  &  strike,  made  bim  keep  the  number  of 
apprentices  within  the  required  limits,  for  such  an  action,  if  the  object 
is  merely  to  raise  or  keep  up  wages,  is  not  malicious,  and  the  breach  of 
contract  is  only  an  indirect  consequence. 

If  an  official  of  a  Trade  Union  induces  an  employer  to  dismiss  an 
apprentice,  or  not  to  take  on  a  boy  as  an  apprentice,  is  this  action 
malicious?  If  so.  an  action  will  lis  against  the  Trade  Union  official. 
And  even  if  the  action  is  not  malimons,  but  the  employer  ia  indnoed  to- 
break  his  contract  with  the  apprentice,  in  accordance  vith  Temperton 
r.  Bnssell,  an  action  may  lie. 

Other  oaBes  are  likely  to  oocnr,  bat  they  can  probably  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  above  principles.  From  them  it  is  seen  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  malice  which  oanses  definite  contracts  to  be  broken, 
or  prevents  a  person  from  entering  into  contracts  with  definite  in- 
dividuals, there  is  but  little  in  law  to  prevent  either  an  unfair  excess 
or  deficit  of  apprentices,  or  to  cause  an  agreement  on  this  matter  tO' 
be  kept  to,  except  the  good  feeling  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Now  it  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any 
trade  may  be  so  larf^e  or  so  small  that  the  plain  man  would  consider 
any  agreement  or  contract  to  keep  the  trade  in  this  condition  to  be 
contrary  to  public  poUcy  or  in  restraint  of  trade.  On  the  precise 
point — whether  an  agreement  about  the  number  of  apprentices  could 
be  in  restraint  of  trade — we  have  no  legal  decision.  But  it  appears 
to  be  unlikely  that  a  court  of  law  would  say  that  such  an  agreement 
was  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  tendency  has  been  rather  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  doctrine  of  the  restraint  of  trade  than. 
of  extending  it.^  It  would  probably  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  declare  such  contracts  illegal.  The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the 
fact  that  organisations  of  employers  and  employed  have  no  legal 
personaUty,  and  cannot  make  contracts  as  corporate  bodies.  On  this 
point  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  observations  appended  to  the  final 
report  of  the  Labour  Commission  by  the  chairman  and  seven  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  tlieir  observations. 

'  5.  The  present  limitation  of  the  law  appears  to  be  expressed  in 

'  For  tlio  AmcTicau  view  sec  n  dictum  in  an  cxtrn, -judicial  capacity  bj  Judga 
Tulcy  of  Chicago  when  lie  was  arbitrating  for  the  masons  in  18B7. 

=  E.g.  about  space,  in  lifaxim  Nordenfclt  Co.  i-  Nordenfelt.  '93  1  Ch.  655, 
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Section  4  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  which  provides  that  "  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 
instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages 
for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements,  namely  : — 

*  **  (1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of  a  trade  union  as  such 
concerning  the  conditions  on  which  any  members  for  the  time  being 
of  such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact 
business,  employ,  or  be  employed. 

*  **  (2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  any  sub- 
scription or  penalty  to  a  Trade  Union. 

*  **  (3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  Trade 
Union  (a)  to  provide  benefits  to  members ;  or  (b)  to  furnish  contributions 
to  any  employer  or  workman,  not  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  in 
consideration  of  such  employer  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  or  resolutions  of  such  Trade  Union ;  or  (c)  to  discharge  any 
fine  imposed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  or  (4) 
any  agreement  between  one  Trade  Union  and  another  ;  or  (5)  any  bond 
to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

*  **  But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  agreements  unlawful." 

*6.  The  object  of  this  Act  appears  to  have  been,  while  freeing 
Trade  Unions  from  the  last  remains  of  their  former  character  of  criminal 
conspiracies  and  giving  full  protection  to  their  property,  (1)  to  prevent 
them  from  having  any  legal  rights  against  their  members  or  their 
members  against  them  ;  and  next  (2)  to  prevent  their  entering  into 
any  legally  enforceable  contracts  as  bodies  with  each  other  or  with 
outside  individuals,  except  with  regard  to  the  management  of  their 
own  funds  and  real  estate. 

*  7.  We  think  that  the  extension  of  liberty  to  bodies  of  workmen 
or  employers  to  acquire  fuller  legal  personality  than  that  which  they 
at  present  possess  is  desirable  in  order  to  afford,  when  both  parties 
wish  it,  the  means  of  securing  the  observance,  at  least  for  fixed  periods, 
of  the  collective  agreements  which  are  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made 
between  them  in  so  many  cases. 

'  8.  We  think  that  such  an  extension  of  liberty,  if  conceded  (and  in 
so  far  as  it  might  be  acted  upon)  would  not  only  result  in  the  better 
observance  for  definite  periods  of  agreements  with  regard  to  wages 
rates,  hours  of  labour,  apprenticeship  rules,  demarcation  of  work,  profit 
sharing  and  joint  insurance  schemes,  the  undertaking  of  special  works, 
and  other  matters,  but  would  afford  a  better  basis  for  arbitration  in 
industrial  disputes  than  any  which  has  yet  been  suggested.' 

If  legal  personality  is  ever  given  to  unions  of  employers  or  employed, 
we  may,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  look  forward  to  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration  as  the  natural  and  normal  method  of  settling 
a  trade  dispute.^     If  it  is  then  found  that  the  agreements,  which  are 

1  See  an  article  by  Bernard  Holland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  March,  1895,  on 
some  legal  disabilities  of  Trade  Unions. 

T   T   2 
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come  to,  about  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any  trade  are  frequently 
unf&ir,  it  m&y  be  advisable  to  insist  that  such  agreements  shall  only  be 
made  within  certain  limits  ;  to  define  these  Umits  is  difficult,  but  aa 
I  hope  this  article  has  shown  is  not  quite  impossible.  It  is  dangeroas 
for  the  public  to  interfei'e  in  such  matters,  but  the  possible  harm  that 
may  be  caused  by  such  interference  may  be  almost  iodefiDitely  dlmm- 


Fio.  V. 

ished  if  the  public  realise  exactly  what  the  result  of  their  interference 
is  likely  to  be.  If  economics  is  to  he  of  practical  use,  it  should  afford 
IIS  methods  for  deriving  definite  conclusions  from  defiriite  pretnises. 
If  our  conolnsions  are  to  have  much  practical  value,  out  premises 
must  consist  of  accurate  statistical  data.  Perhaps  in  time  the 
■Government  will  give  us  some  statistics. 

C.  P.  S.4NQEB 


The  Trades'  Uniom  Congress  of  1895. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  week's  proceedings  at  Cardiff  this  autumn. 
standing  out  clear  and  distinct  from  all  other  incidents,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary coiyj-cJV  (a  (  by  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee  secured 
the  adoption  of  a  brand  new  constitution.  It  will  probably  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Norwich  Congress  was  on  the  point  of  terminating, 
there  still  remained  untouched  upon  the  agenda  a  large  number  of 
resolutions.  Many  of  these  embodied  proposals  for  remodelling  the 
'  standing  '  orders  by  which  the  Congress  is  governed.  However,  the 
whole  of  them  without  distinction  were  referred  to  the  Parhamentary 
Committee— the  official  report  merely  says  '  for  consideration.'  When 
the  Committee  met  they  elected  a  small  sub -committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  draw  up  a  suggested  code  of  new  '  orders.'  This  was  done, 
and  upon  the  new  code  being  presented  to  the  Committee  as  a  whole, 
they  resolved — by  means,  be  it  said,  of  the  chairman's  casting  vote 
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only — to  make  them  immediately  operative,  without  first  giving  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  of  ratifying,  amending,  or  rejecting  them. 
Briefly,  the  main  effect  of  the  new  orders  was  : — 

1.  To  deprive  the  Trades  Councils  of  the  right  of  representation. 

2.  To  restrict  the  choice  of  delegates  to  men  actually  working  at 

their  trade  and  to  paid  union  officials. 

3.  To  introduce  a  system  of  proxy  voting. 

The  Congress  originally  sprang  out  of  a  Trades  Council,  and  since 
its  inception  in  1868  Trades  Councils  have  not  only  sent  a  large  and 
important  part  of  its  delegation,  but  have  invariably  acted  the  part  of 
host  to  the  Congress,  giving  the  invitation  to  meet  in  their  particular 
town,  and  making  all  local  arrangements,  such  as  providing  lodgings,, 
and  a  programme  of  entertainment  for  the  delegates.  Embracing,  a& 
a  rule,  all  the  local  branches  of  the  different  unions,  they  are  fitted 
in  a  way  that  no  other  body  in  the  labour  world  is  fitted  for  this  indis- 
pensable work.  But  they  have  carried  w^ith  them  a  certain  element  of 
weakness.  They  have  represented  at  Congress  portions  of  unions 
already  represented  directly.  And  it  was  no  doubt  this  weakness  of 
duplicated  representation  that  largely  led  the  Committee  to  decide  to 
exclude  them  from  the  right  of  being  represented  in  future.  Whether 
this  step  was  wise  time  only  can  prove,  but  at  present  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  advantage  gained  will  be  equal  to  the  hurt  done  by  rais- 
ing the  resentment  of  these  Councils  throughout  the  country — at  least, 
so  long  as  the  Congress  does  not  exercise  an  executive  control  over  the 
individual  unions  affiliated,  but  is  merely  a  loosely-  knit  body  for  focussing 
working-class  opinion  upon  matters  requiring  legislative  reform. 

The  case  for  the  second  important  new  order  appears  very  much 
stronger.     This  declares  that — 

*  No  person  can  be  a  delegate  to  the  Trades'  Union  Congress  unless  he  is 
actually  working  at  his  trade  at  the  time  of  appointment,  or  is  a  permanent 
paid  working  official  of  his  trade  union.' 

There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  thus  making 
the  Congress  more  definitely  expressive  of  unadulterated  trades  union 
opinion.  But  the  immediate  effect  will  be  to  deprive  the  Congress  of 
much  of  its  debating  strength  and  picturesque  value,  for  this  order  at 
one  fell  swoop  excludes  such  well-known  labour  leaders  as  John  Burns^ 
Tom  Mann,  Henry  Broadhurst,  George  Howell,  Keir  Hardie,  and  George 
Shipton,  none  of  whom  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions. 

But  the  third  proposal  is  decidedly  reactionary,  for  it  enables  the 
larger  unions  to  completely  swamp  the  smaller  unions  by  means  of 
proxy  voting.  For  example,  the  Miners  Federation  are  entitled  to  166 
votes,  which  can  be  recorded  by  only  one  delegate  if  so  desired,  the 
Cotton  operatives  86,  and  the  Engineers  77.  They  were  entitled  to 
the  same  number  of  votes  under  the  old  order  of  things,  but  then  the 
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I'ere  safeguarded  by  the  fact  that  the  prin^ 
was  in  operation,  and  the  large  unious  never  thought  of 

0  tne  expense  of  sending  their  full  quota  of  delegates. 

!re  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Committee  in  deciding  to 

1  new  orders  immediately  into  force,  acted  in  an  unconstitutional 
,  The  Norwich  rosolution  gave  them  no  right  to  go  beyond 
;  up  a  suggested  code  of  orders  for  the  consideration  of  the 

c       nions,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  subsequent  Con- 

T  was  there  in  the  old  standing  orders  a  single  clause  or 

iDce  that  could  be  construed  as  conferring  upon  them  this  power. 

]  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  recognised  standard  of  democratic 

smment  in  popular  assemblies  for  a  committee  to  legislate   for  the 

■ral  body  from  whom  it  deri.      *  'stence,  simply  goes   without 

5.     Strangely  enough,  too.  ■  validity  of  the  Committee's 

on  was  being  called  in  qu(        n  second  day  of  the  Congress, 

t  one  of  them  really  attem"i .  it  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  who  end  3nd  them,  certainly  declared 

that  he  believed  the  Norw.™  ■  id  given  them  full    power  l« 

deal  with  the  matter.     But  even  this  1         thread  of  defence  he  seeras 

to  have  since    abandoned,  for  in   an  JntL.view  on  the  subject  reported 

in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  he  delivered  himself  of  this  amazing  Napoleonic 

dictum  as  a  defence  of  the  Committee's  attion  : — 

■  ConstitutionB  are  figuieiita.  Coujif  d'iiat  are  given  to  strong  men  to 
show  the  confdatency  of  their  policy  when  they  are  right.' 

The  President  ruled  that  the  resolution  challenging  the  Committee's 
action  should  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  new  orders,  that  is, 
the  very  orders  called  in  question. 

With  the  Trades  Council  delegates  thus  kept  out,  and  proxy  voting 
permitted,  the  result  was  of  course  a  foregone  conclusion. 

By  604,000  to  357,000  the  Committee  were  upheld.  But  then  with 
the  true  British  love  of  compromise  and  disregard  for  logical  principles, 
the  Congress  imitated  the  celebrated  Devonshire  jury,  who,  having 
found  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  gravely  told  him  he  must  not  do  it  again. 
Having  upheld  the  Committee's  decision,  they  resolved  that  In  future 

'  No  alteration  (in  the  ortJera)  can  take  effect  except  by  the  express  desire 
-of  the  delegatcH  assembled  in  Congress ;  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  have 
iio  power  in  framing  new  orders.' 

The  annual  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  perhaps 
necessarily  a  somewhat  shadowy  document.  The  only  really  healthy- 
looking  thing  about  it  was  the  glowing  description  of  the  legislative 
prospects  as  viewed  in  and  about  the  '  merry  month  of  May  '  last. 
But  prospects  are  vanity,  and  so  the  report  dolefully  recited  how  they 
'  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air,'  and  dissolved,  '  hke  the. baseless  fabric 
of  this  vision,'  with  the  sudden  defeat  of  the  Government  in  June. 
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Commenting  upon  the  recommendations  o!  the  House  of  Commons 
Unemployed  Committee  the  report  declared  that : — 

'  Your  Committee  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  are  convinced 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  unemployed  can  never  be  solved  by  any  tinker- 
ing with  the  subject  by  a  select  conunittee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
providing  relief  in  special  cases  and  during  special  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  state  of  the  land  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  nmnerous 
monopoUes  which  exist,  must  be  changed  and  removed  before  any  real  remedy 
will  be  secured  so  as  to  reduce  the  large  army  of  imemployed,  who  are,  un- 
fortunately— through  no  fault  of  their  own — now  found  starving  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  the  country.' 

The  Presidential  address  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  comprehensive 
■exposition  of  the  lessons  for  labour  to  be  derived  from  the  results  of 
the  General  Election.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Councillor 
Jenkins,  with  the  warmth  of  a  typical  Welshman,  denounced  the 
action  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  as  *  hopeless,'  and  as  cal- 
culated *  to  convert  the  term  Labour  Candidate  into  a  byword  of 
reproach  and  mistrust,  and  to  unmistakably  demonstrate  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  labour  might  ba  those  of  their  own  household.' 
With  regard  to  the  eight  hours  question,  he  urged  that  rather  than 
wait  indefinitely  for  the  realisation  of  a  legal  eight  hours  day,  *  it  would 
be  better  that  the  power  they  possessed  through  combination  to  help 
themselves  should  wear  out,  rather  than  rust  out  from  disuse.' 

By  which  he  meant  that 

*  Should  Parliament  decline  to  legislate,  a  splendid  opportunity  would  be 
•created  for  a  universal  demand  upon  the  employers  for  the  voluntary  concession 
of  the  lesser  hours,  and  let  but  the  unions  make  the  movement  a  national  one 
and  be  prepared  to  join  issue  with  capital  everywhere  on  its  behalf  and  he,  for 
his  part,  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.* 

Great  interest  centred  in  the  threatened  attempt  to  rescind  the  cele- 
brated *  Collectivist '  declaration.  After  four  years '  ^  keen  struggle 
between  the  two  schools  of  *  Individualists'  and  *  Collectivists' into  which 
Congress  has  for  several  years  broadly  divided  itself,  this  declaration 
was  first  adopted  at  Belfast  in  1893.  On  that  occasion  in  connection 
with  a  scheme  for  Independent  Labour  Representation  in  Parliament, 
4;he  Congress  resolved  by  152  votes  to  50  that : — 

*  Candidates  receiving  financial  assistance  must  pledge  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  coUectivist  ownership  and  control  of  all  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  and  the  labour  programme  as  agi'eed  upon  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Congress.' 

Last  year  at  Norwich  the  proposal  came  up  in  a  different  form. 

Mr.    Rudge,   of   Manchester,    moved   that    *  in   the    opinion    of    this 

^Congress,  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British  industries  to 

ationalise  the  land,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalty  rents ;  and  that  the 

^  See  Economic  Journal,  p.  696,  Vol.  IV. 
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FarliARieotary  Cotuinittee  be  isstracted  to  promote  and  support  legiBla- 
tion  with  the  above  objects.*  Thereupon  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  moved  as- 
an  amendment  :^ 

'  In  line  two  after  the  vord  "  Uad,"  leave  out  mines,  miaerals,  and  r0}*altf 

rentt.  and  insert  "  and  the  n'hole  of  the  means  of  produi^tion,  distribution  and 

exchange  1 "  ' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  supported  by  Mr.  John 
Burns,  M.P.,  and  finally  carried  by  219  votes  against  61.  As  a.  protest 
against  the  decision,  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners,  and 
the  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  three  of  the 
largest  and  best  organised  unions  in  the  country,  intimated  their 
intention  of  not  again  sending  delegates  to  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  coUectivLst 
declaration  was  shared  by  the  executives  of  many  other  unions. 
Indeed  it  was  openly  stated  among  the  Cardiff  delegates  that  several 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  who  belonged  to  such  unions  had 
voted  in  favour  of  making  the  new  standing  orders  immediately 
operative,  so  that  they  niigbt,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Trades  Council 
delegates,  and  the  greater  strength  given  to  the  larger  and  more 
conservative  unions  (by  the  use  of  the  'proxy"  vote)  secure  the  i 
of  this,  to  them,  obnoxious  proposal. 

A  delegate  of  the  Cotton  Operatives  gave  notice  of  r 
Cardiff  Jn  the  following  terms  :— 

'  That  the  reeolutiou  passed  on  bhe  fourth  day  of  CongreEx  last  year,  and 
reported  on  page  fiftv-three  (Congress  report),  and  also  placed  No.  11  List  of 
questjons  Hnbmitted  to  Parliamentary  candidates,  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rudge,  ot  Manchester,  stand  in  its  place.' 

While  the  '  mover '  was  speaking  a  socialist  delegate  rose  and 
pointed  out  that  the  standing  orders  required  that  '  all  resolutions 
shall  be  printed  and  sent  out  to  the  trades,'  that  Mr.  Budge's  resolu- 
tion, forming,  as  it  did,  a  constituent  part  of  the  motion  for  rescission, 
had  not  been  so  printed  and  sent  out  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  motion  was  out  of  order.  The  point  came  like  a  '  holt  from  the 
blue,'  the  President  held  it  to  be  valid,  and  the  whole  debate  came 
thus  to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end. 

Whether  the  '  rescission '  would  have  been  carried  is  of  course 
doubtful.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  resolutions  were 
carried  in  favour  of  nationalising  mines,  minerals,  railways,  and 
municipalising  docks,  and  also  a  conglomerate  motion  which,  after 
protesting  against  rate  aid  for  voluntary  schools,  declared  that  the 
present  system  of  national  education  should  be  so  altered  as  to  make 
'  our  children  worthy  citizens  of  a  co-operative  commonwealth." 

Resolutions  were  carried  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  of  child  labour 
to  fourteen,  which  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the  half<timers,  and 
of  payment  of  County  Councillors'  expenses  while  attending  to  their 
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public  duties.  There  was  also  the  usual  heavy  crop  of  *  hardy  annuals,^ 
which  were  adopted  almost  without  discussion  ;  and  for  the  first  time^ 
for  many  years  the  agenda  were  entirely  cleared  before  the  delegates 
rose  from  their  labours.  A  particularly  interesting  incident  was  the 
reception  of  two  delegates  from  the  American  labour  organisations^ 
and  the  election  of  two  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to- 
return  the  compliment  next  year. 

Clem  Edwards 


Joint  Associations  of  Employers  and  Employed  in  France: 

AND  Belgium. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  discover,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  by 
means  of  literary  and  statistical  evidence,  whether  there  now  is  vitality 
in  a  form  of  industrial  association  which  hardly  finds  root  among 
English-speaking  peoples  but  which  appears  in  certain  European 
countries  and  is  definitely  established  in  one  only,  viz.  France.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  attempt  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  raised,, 
but  to  bring  together  some  suggestive  figures  after  drawing  from 
French  and  Belgian  critics  an  estimate  of  an  interesting,  and  in 
origin  generously  inspired  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  industrial 
forces..  The  question  :  What  is  a  joint  association  (syndicat  mixtc)  as 
understood  in  France  ? — is  one  that  has  already  occupied  some  attention 
in  this  country.  A  description  might  be  briefly  attempted,  in  passing, 
of  the  associations  as  mixed  unjons  of  employers  and  employed,  formed 
for  promotion  of  conciliation  andsuppoi't  of  technical  education. 

When  Sir  Stephen  Condie's  admirable  summary  on  French  Labour 
Associations  appeared  as  an  English  Foreign  Office  Eeport  ^  in  1892  the 
first  clue  was  given  in  an  accessible  English  form  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  industrial  association  in  France — a  movement  in  spirit,  historical 
origin  and  aims,  so  unlike  all  that  is  linked  with  Trade  Unionism  in 
England  that  it  is  fortunate  we  are  able  to  simply  translate  the  French 
terms  and  call  organisations  so  distinct  by  names  other  than  those^ 
with  which  we  are  familiar  here. 

From  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is  impossible  to  trace  again  the 
striking  history  of  the  sudden  annihilation  of  old  forms,  and  the  slow 
and  painful  reconstruction  of  new  forms,  of  industrial  association,  since 
June,  1791.  For  that,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Eeport  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  late  Labour  Commission  which  undertook  a  far  wider 
research  than  Sir  S.  Condie's  into  the  nature  of  these  various  organisa- 
tions. Of  this  second  Eeport  M.  de  Eousiers,  in  an  appreciative 
review,^  said  that  it  had  brought  together  a  series  of  views  bearing 
on  the  origin  of  social  conditions  which  enables  Englishmen  to  truly 

^  *  Relations  between  Capital  and  Labour,'  Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Series^ 
No.  258,  1892.  2  Iq  i^a  Science  Sociale,  January,  1894. 
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estimate  the  aarrotui dings  in  which  labour  questions- are  being  worked 
■out  in  France. 

In  the  inteiral  between  the  publication  of  these  reports  another 
TaoA  appeared,  by  the  United  States  consul  at  St.  Etienue,  which 
particularly  laid  stress  upon  what  it  held  to  be  a  failure,  in  the  tir&t, 
to  gauge  the  real  importance  of  the  '  joint  syndicates.'  The  Report  to 
"the  Labour  Commission  takes  note  of  this  criticism,  but  after  reference 
to  a  cOBBiderable  body  of  French  literature  on  the  subject  adopts  a 
view  similar  to  Sir  S.  Condie's,  which  sees  in  the  slow  growth  of  the 
joint  syndicates  only  a  phase  of  a  reactionary  Catholic  movement ;  a 
-doubt  is  farther  expressed  whether,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mixed 
anions  of  emjdoyeis  and  employed  can  afford  '  that  free  school  for 
-training  in  self -gorern men t  among  workiug-men  which  to  an  EngUsh- 
man  seems  the  matter  of  paramount  value  and  importance.' '  This 
-opinion  brings  oat  characteristically,  says  M.  de  Rousiers,  a  difTerence 
«f  view  aa  to  the  way  to  attain  industrial  harmony.  '  In  France  it  is 
held  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  this  end  is  to  establish 
between  employera  and  employed  the  affectionate  links  which  make  a. 
mntnal  onderstandiug  easy  and  prevent  a  spirit  of  revolt ;  in  England 
iihe  concern  is  to  raise  the  condition  of  labour  by  raising  the  individuals 
composing  it,  making  them  fit ...  to  rise  out  of  their  class.  Our  views 
are  essentially  concihatory,  the  English  views  essentially  emauci- 
pating.'  In  the  difference  M.  de  Rousiers  sees  '  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  joint  syndicates  are  not  found  on  the  other  side 
-of  the  channel.'*  It  is  true  that  when  these  words  were  written 
nothing  was  yet  known  of  such  developments  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
recent  formation  of  an  '  Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed  ' 
or  the  very  different  combination  in  the  Yorkshire  dyeing  trade. 
But  the  appreciation  given  would  hardly  be  affected  by  such  facts, 
.and  consideration  of  them  takes  nothing  from  the  light  thrown 
by  M.  de  Rousiers  on  French  ideals  as  to  industrial  association. 
It  is  in  such  ideals  and  not  in  existing  conditions  of  association 
that  the  link  connecting  Belgium  with  France  in  this  paper  must 
be  sought.  In  the  orders  of  merit  opened  by  the  Economic  Section 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1889  for  the  encouragement  of 
pacific  social  and  economic  institutions  among  employers  and  their 
workpeople,  France  and  Belgium  carried  off  the  greater  number 
of  medals  between  them,  France  heading  the  list.  In  both  countries, 
but  far  oftener  in  France,  if  literature  may  he  trusted,  we  find 
an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  regulating  relations  between  many 
employers  and  their  workpeople  which,  so  far  as  it  is  articulate,  appeals 
first  to  ancient  traditions  of  bonhomie  and  helpfulness  in  social  rela- 
tions ;  secondly,  to  ideals  of  social  reform  inspired  by  Le  Play  and 
-distinguished  thinkers  of  his  school.  The  Belgian  employers,  how- 
.ever,  who  carried  off  gold  medals  for  the  usefulness  of  their  factory 
'  '  Itoyal  Commission  on  Labour,'  Foreign  Reporti,  voL  Ti.  p.  23. 
"  La  Science  Sociale,  January,  1894. 
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institutions,  might  very  well  be  associated  with  a  protest  that  it  would 
do  *  an  ill  service  to  the  workers  to  drive  their  employers  to  change  a 
system  dependent  on  liberality  and  goodwill  for  the  authoritative  rough- 
ness of  the  German  or  the  pitiless  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.' 
Without  some  preliminary  reference  to  the  spirit  which  prompts  and 
pervades  the  foundation  of  these  oeuvres  jpatronales,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  reluctance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  many  French  workmen  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  political  activity  which  is  so  frequent  an 
accompaniment  of  the  widely  spread  workmen's  associations  (syndicats 
ouvriers)  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  briefly  the  significance  of  the 
joint  syndicates.  This  form  of  association,  with  the  closely  kindred  agri- 
cultural syndicates,  and  the  employers  and  workmen's  syndicates  have 
an  equal  and  a  distinct  recognition  under  the  French  law  regulating 
the  formation  of  trade  associations.  Belgium,  less  fortunate  than 
France  with  her  clear  and  logical,  if  limited,  provision  for  the  status 
of  such  associations,  has  no  secure  basis  for  development  of  the  prac- 
tical institutions  with  which  the  joint  syndicates  are  specially  con- 
cerned. The  want  of  State  recognition  is  not  felt,  says  M.  Vandervelde, 
so  long  as  the  syndicates  are  purely  aggressive  or  temporary  in  cha- 
racter, but  is  indispensable  for  their  pacific  development.  In  both 
countries  the  workmen's  syndicates  have  been  found  by  competent 
observers  to  be  largely  political  in  character,  and  unstable  in  member- 
ship and  financial  position ;  in  both,  but  especially  in  Belgium,  the 
joint  associations  show  traces  of  ancient  forms  of  organisation  from 
which  in  some  cases.they  may  have  sprung ;  in  both,  but  particularly 
in  France,  the  employers'  associations  have  been  mainly  developed  in 
the  smaller  industries,  where  large  armies  of  manual  workers  are  not 
required,  and  where  employers  and  employed  come  into  close  personal 
relations.  As  Sir  S.  Condie  wrote,  *  while  the  workmen's  syndicates 
direct  all  their  efiForts  towards  unity  in  the  hope  of  securing  more 
favourable  conditions  of  labour,  the  associations  organised  by  em- 
ployers possess  no  such  harmony  of  aim,  their  object  being  the 
furtherance  of  the  interest  of  special  branches  of  industry,  rather  than 
the  defence  of  capital  against  labour.' 

The  joint  syndicates  must  be  distinguished  from  the  joint  councils 
and  wages  boards  which  have  been  successfully  established  in  several 
trades  in  France,  on  the  basis  of  separate  organisation  of  workers  and 
-employers,  in  express  imitation  of  English  models.  The  former  seem 
almost  to  assume  a  harmony  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  labour 
which  the  latter  are  formed  to  promote.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the 
■crucial  question  as  to  how  this  pre-established  harmony  is  secured,  it 
is  important  to  refer  to  the  disputed  relation  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
joint  syndicates,  a  more  direct  one  in  Belgium  than  France. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  same  order  of  ideas  which  led  under  Catholic 
Socialist  influences  in  Austria  to  the  modern  re-establishment  of  compul- 
sory joint  gilds,  and  in  France,  under  other  political  conditions,  to 

*  Rap  orts  du    ury  International,'  Groupe  de  V£cononiie  Sociale,    Paris,  1891. 
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the  development  of  the  tree  joint  syndicates.  But,  as  M.  Beohanx 
wrote  ill  1891,  the  Austrian  law  of  1883  introduced  into  industrial 
organisation  '  an  official  mechanism  controlled  by  the  government  in  a. 
more  or  less  complete  manner  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  ofilicials. 
Tiie  Austrian  gild  is  therefore  a  bureaucratic  force.  .  ,  .  The  pioneers 
of  the  idea  of  joint  association  in  France  did  wisely  in  seeking  free 
association.' ' 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  Trades  Syndicates'  law  of  1884. 
certain  deputies,  some  of  whom  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Cathohc  working  men's  ctubs  (Cercles  calkoiiqucs  d'ouvriers). 
and  at  whose  head  was  the  Comte  de  Muo,  strove  to  obtain  a  special 
recognition,  in  the  law,  of  organisations  which  should  be  expressly  based 
on  the  idea  of  conciliation  of  classes,  le  law,  as  it  was  drafted  and 
ultimately  passed,  withheld  the  powei-  wssessing  real  property  from 
all  the  syndicates,  except  in  so  far  e  enabled   them  to  apply  their 

funds  to  certain  apecitip'^  i    i  oundation    of    libraries    and 

registi-y  offices,  mutua'  >        nds.     A  proposed  article  ran 

as  follows  : — '  In  addit  c  ci  ^ided  for  .  .  .    .  joint   ti-ade 

sj-ndicates  composed  of  emp  ^.-s  ana  cloyed  in  one  or  more  trades 
may  receive  gifts  and  legacies  even  in  r  form  of  real  property  to  be 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  the  buildi  workmen's  dwellings,  bonnes 

for   children   and    aged  people,    and  pitals    for  sick   and    injured 

persona.'     M.  de  Mun  in  su'      "ti  i  besought  the  Chamber  to 

adopt  it  in  the  name  of  S'  )redicting  from  the  law  as  it 

would  otherwise  stand  incr  rjities  for  industrial  misunder- 

standing and  conflict.  In  the  discnasion  that  followed,  M.  Floqaet  aod 
M.  Cl^mencean  maintained  that  the  ordinary  advantages  of  the  law 
ought  to  suffice  for  all  purposes  of  joint  syndicates,  which  they  were 
convinced  would  prove  nothing  better  than  a  return  to  the  gild  system 
destroyed  in  1791.  In  their  view,  says  M.  Mahaim,*  the  joint  syndi- 
cates were  simply  a  subsidiary  scheme  to  that  for  the  Catholic  Clubs 
which  were  dreaded  as  the  basis  of  a  clerical  propaganda  against  the 
Republic.^  With  such  arguments  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment.  The  hnk  between  the  two  movements 
appears  to  have  been  simply  the  personality  of  the  Comte  de  Mun  and 
those  associated  with  him,  such  as  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  da  Pin 
Chambly,  M.  Urbain  Gu4rin  and  other  Catholic  Socialists.  It  was  not 
until  considerable  experience  had  been  gained  in  forming  the  economic 
institutions  of  the  Clubs,  e.g.  mutual  aid  funds,  registry  offices,  that 
the  idea  of  joint  syndicates  was  so  ardently  taken  up  by  M.  de  Mun. 
It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  sympathy  with  which  the  earlier 

'  SalaiTfs  et  Syndic/ila  Mixtea,  p.  19.     Paris,  1S91. 

s  lilitdes  sur  L'AaiOcuilion  Pro/essUmelU,  p.  189.    Li^e,  1891. 

>  TUose  clubs  wcra  organised  (broughouC  France  under  et  central  Qommtttee 
after  the  ditiastcrs  of  1870.  and  a  report  issued  in  I8T4  expreealy  declared  thai  their 
aim  was  to  undermine  revolutioiiarj'  dootrinea  b3"  insistance  on  social  and  religious- 
as  opposed  to  individualist  and  materialised  ideals. 
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movement  was  organised  that  it  carried  with  it  the  appreciation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  socialists.  It  was  to  M.  de  Mun  and  his 
friends  that  Malon  referred  when  he  wrote  of  *  those  generous  souls 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  who,  undismayed  by  the  coming 
■economic  struggle,  are  ready  to  enter  the  mdUe  .  .  .  and  demand  for 
labourers  greater  security  and  well-being/ 

In  France  at  least  the  religious  character  of  the  joint  syndicates, 
though  often  essential,  is  certainly  not  binding  on  all  members  nor 
proposed  as  a  test  of  membership.  In  the  Belgian  gild  this  character 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  {i.e.  wherever  it  is  of  modern  origin  and  not 
a  sm-vival  of  the  old  muhtalitds  professionels)  expressly  recognised  by 
each  member  as  he  enters,  and  pervades  the  organisation.  In  France 
there  is  greater  latitude,  through  an  interesting  distinction  between 
the  confrdrie  or  inner  circle  and  the  wider  organisation  of  the  syndicate 
with  its  secular  afifairs.  In  many  cases,  moreover,  the  joint  syndicate 
has  no  specially  religious  character,  and  might  have  the  support  alike 
of  Conservative  or  Liberal  Kepublicans,  and  of  Socialist  or  Conserv- 
ative Catholics. 

No  exact  statement  can  be  yet  made  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Catholic  gilds  or  other  joint  associations  in  Belgium.  The 
Labour  Office  is  too  recent  an  institution  to  have  completed  statistical 
investigations  such  as  are  available  in  France,  in  direct  consequence 
-of  the  one  formality  required  of  the  syndicates  by  the  law  of  1884 
(article  4),  viz.  deposition  of  the  name,  articles  of  association,  and  list 
of  governing  members,  at  the  town-hall  of  the  locality  where  the 
society  is  formed. 

While  in  Belgium  we  have  to  rely  on  such  general  statements  as 
may  be  found  in  M.  Yandervelde's  treatise  Les  Associations  Profes- 
sionelles,  in  France  the  Anmiaire  des  Syndicats  Professionehj  1893, 
shows  in  a  striking  way  the  rate  of  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
syndicate  since  1884  by  the  diagramatic  table  reproduced  on  page  646 
and  augmented  by  figures  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Office  du  Travail 
for  1894-5. 

The  first  impression  is  that  the  joint  organisations  are  insignificant, 
and  it  is  on  this  that  the  English  critics  have  dwelt.  Analysis  of  the 
figures  showing  average  membership  brings  out  another  view,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
syndicates  are  joint  unions  of  employers  and  employed,  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  figures  would  strikingly  modify  the  divergences  between 
the  curves. 

Unfortunately,  no  record  of  membership  of  the  syndicates  exists 
earlier  than  1889,  and  the  record  is  only  comparatively  trustworthy 
from  1890  onwards.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  main- 
taining approximate  records  of  numbers  in  the  workmen's  syndicates. 
M.  Mahaim  affirms  that  he  had  found  in  more  than  one  case  that  a 
syndicate  entered  at  the  time  of  notification  in  the  official  register  was 
found  there  years  later  when  it  had  ceased  to  exist.     *  It  is  necessary 
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to  be  very  fully  in  the  confidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  workmen's^ 
syndicate,  whether  of  the  moderate  or  the  revolutionary  character,  in- 
order  to  consult  a  true  record  of  subscribing  members.'  ^  Taking  the- 
record  as  it  is,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  : — 


Employers' 
Syndicates. 


Workmen's 
S>'ndicates. 


Joint  Syndicates. 


No.  of    I    No.  of        No.  of        No.  of    I    No.  of    |    No.  of 
Syndicates;  Members.  Syndicates  Members.  Syndicates  Members. 


Agricultural 
Syndicates. 


1004 

93,411 

1127 

100,157 

1212 

102,549 

1397 

114,176 

1518 

122,251 

1006 
1250 
1589 
1926 
2178 


139,692 
205,152 
288,770 
402,125 
408,025 


97 
126 
147 
173 
177 


No.  of    I    No.  of    I 
Syndicates  Members.  : 


14,096 

648 

234,234 

15,773 

750 

269.298 

18,561 

863 

313.800 

30.052 

952 

353,883 

29,124 

1093 

384,332 

For  the  years  1892-3  the  average  membership  of  employers'  syndi- 
cates is  approximately  81*7,  of  workmen's  syndicates  is  208'7,  and  of 
joint  syndicates  173*7.  The  proportionate  increase  during  the  year 
(a  less  important  point  in  view  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  joint 
syndicates)  were  respectively  11*3,  39*2,  and  61-9.  The  figures  for 
1894  show  a  falling  off  in  membership  of  the  joint  syndicates,  which 
is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  steady  if  slow  growth  of  the  four  preced- 
ing years.  Without  full  details  and  continued  records  its  significance 
cannot  be  conjectured.  In  the  following  great  industrial  departments- 
the  strength  (membership)  is  greatest : — 


1890. 

Seine    2,940 

Nord 3,018 

Rhone 3,047 


1891. 
3,281 

4,317 

2,060 


1892. 

3,917 
4,513 
2,437 


1893. 
6,790 

6,032 

5,419 


These    figures    may    be    contrasted    with    those    for    workmen's- 
syndicates : — 

Seine 37,168  58,514  89,458  174,804 

Nord 5,284  15,332  26,010  25,420 

Rh6ne  15,353  17,418  25,160  19,648 

The  separate  figures  for  the  textile  industries  are  interesting.  The 
total  number  of  joint  syndicates  in  them  in  1893  was  sixteen  with 
9,644  members,  and  of  workmen's  syndicates,  111  with  26,467  mem- 
bers. The  average  membership  was  thus,  roughly,  625  for  the  former 
and  238  for  the  latter.  In  the  Nord  department  there  are  six  joint 
textile  syndicates  with  4,061  members  in  all,  and  eleven  workmen's 
syndicates  with  5,399  members  in  all. 

*  Etudes  sur  L* Association  Profess ionellCj  cited,  p.  156. 

^  The  figures  for  1894  are  from  the  BtUletin  de  U Office  du  Travail;  the  others- 
from  the  Anntuiiref  cited. 
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The  Gild  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Lille  (spinning  and  weaving)  may  bo 
taken  as  typical  of  a  joint  syndicate  under  Catholic  influences.  This 
was  formed  in  1885,  and  by  1891  included  30  employers,  iJ  foremen,  i^S 
workmen  and  545  workwomen  while  ita  funds  were  found  by  M. 
B6cbaux  to  be  26.333fr.  In  1893  the  members  were  1,100.  The 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  council  of  workmen  and  employers,  wbicU 
meets  at  least  once  a  month,  and  the  general  assembly  which  meets  at 
least  twice  a  year.  The  general  aims  are  stated  to  be  :  maintenance  of 
wages  (though  no  clue  as  to  the  method  of  effecting  this  is  given),  and 
formation  of  various  provident  funds  (accident,  mutual  aid,  rent) ;  but 
the  con/rdrie  or  Inner  circle  is  apparently  charged  with  the  duties  of 
instituting  religions  services,  dispensing  alms,  and  securing  provision 
of  marriage  portions  for  young  girls  who  are  members.  Frequent 
social  meetings  take  place  on  the  days.  M.  B^cbaui  affirtned  after 
personal  investigation  that  a  similar  society  at  Eoubaix  enrolled,  in 
1891,  2,500  workmen  and  women  with  eighteen  employers ;  the  institu- 
tions were,  a  distributive  store  to  which  all  members  belonged,  a 
re«Utry  office,  and  a  mutual  aid  fund  with  1,800  subscribers.' 

The  niunbers  given  by  the  Amiiiairc  were  however  smaller.  There 
were  two  of  these  sj-ndicales  in  1893  at  Tourooing  numbering  eighty 
and  1,248  members  respectively,  while  only  one  syndicat  oitvrier  hod 
boon  formed  with  fifty-five  members.  The  largest  of  these  had  funds 
amounting  to  SO.OOo'frs.  in  1891.  Its  council  was  composed  of  three 
members  tor  each  factory  concerned,  the  employer,  a  foreman,  and  a 
workman,  while  the  executive  elected  by  the  council  consisted  of  five 
workmen  and  five  employers.*  In  Lyons  the  largest  syndicates  among 
velvet  weavers  are  of  this  kind,  and  similarly  possess  provident,  educa- 
tional and  conciliatory  institutions.  The  form  of  government  appears 
to  be  inspired  by  thoroughly  democratic  principles.  M,  B^ohaux 
states  that  in  the  cases  examined  by  him  the  initiative  in  founding  the 
syndicates  had  been  taken  by  the  employers. 

Other  occupations  in  which  the  joint  syndicates  have  similar 
prominence  are  the  maritime  and  building  industries;  they  are  also 
frequent  among  horticulturists,  laundresses  and  sempstresses.  The 
total  membership  of  the  maritime  joint  syndicate  is  4,314,  the  largest 
being  at  Le  Havre  with  1,126  members,  the  total  number  of  syndicates 
being  eleven.  There  are  seven  seamen's  unions  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  1,589.  The  joint  gardeners'  syndicate  in  Paris,  with  its  1,500 
members,  has  a  hbrary  and  other  educational  institutions,  besides  a 
garden  for  experiments  and  various  provident  funds.  The  laundresses' 
joint  syndicate  founded  in  1865  has  similar  institutions  including  an 
experimental  laboratory.  With  both,  legal  advice  and  arbitration  in 
case  of  dispute  are  provided  for  by  rules. 

The  occupations  in  which  joint  syndicates  have  not  been  formed  are 
those  in  which  the  most  important  workmen's  societies,  comparing  in 
.strength  with  the  great  English  unions,  have  been  formed,  e.g.  in  the 
'  SaUiires  ct  Si/ndtcats  -Vixto,  pp.  21  sqq.  '  Ibid. 
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printing  and  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  in  the  mining  and  railway 
industries. 

The  resemblance  between  the  aims  of  the  joint  industrial  syndicates 
and  of  the  agricultural  syndicates  of  landowners,  farmers,  metayers, 
with  their  servants  and  labourers,  which  have  attained  so  remarkable 
a  position  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  striking.  These  latter  aims  have 
been  summarised  frequently.  They  are : — (1)  General  promotion  of 
harmony  among  members ;  (2)  procuring  of  raw  materials  under  best 
and  most  economical  conditions ;  (3)  support  and  development  of  techni- 
cal education  and  furnishing  of  lists  of  arbitrators  and  experts ;  (4) 
representation  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  before  local  and  central 
government ;  (5)  giving  of  *  unity  to  the  rules  and  usages  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  the  department  which  affect  relations  between  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  domestics,  day-labourers,  herdsmen.'  ^  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  practically  no  organisation  has  yet  been  attempted  for  agri- 
cultural labour  in  Belgium.  Of  the  formation  of  CathoHc  industrial 
gilds,  which  first  began  to  appear  about  1886,  *  there  is  no  doubt,' 
says  M.  Vandervelde,  *  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  movement  of 
importance.  ...  At  present,  wherever  the  socialist  workers  found  a 
syndicate  or  build  a  Maison  dii  Peuple  the  Catholics  establish  a  gild  or 
a  Maison  des  Chivriers,'  They  will  succeed,  he  holds,  in  so  far  as  they 
understand  that  they  must  *  democratise  as  far  as  possible  the  institu- 
tions which  are  being  founded '  as  a  bulwark  for  the  existing  social 
order.2  In  the  meantime  the  constitution  of  these  gilds  is  somewhat 
archaic  in  character,  and  copied  from  the  ancient  gilds,  ambachten, 
but  they  are  far  closer  in  reality  to  modern  associations  than  the  older 
models  in  which  members  were  equal,  limited  in  number,  and  bound 
together  for  defence  of  common  interests.  In  the  Catholic  gilds,  with 
unlimited  membership,  masters  and  workmen  have  each  a  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  administration,  and  appear  to  be  bound  together  rather 
for  conciliation  of  opposing,  than  promotion  of  common,  interests.  M. 
Vandervelde's  anticipation  in  1891,  that  in  a  few  years  the  greater 
number  of  Belgian  workmen  would  be  affiliated  to  an  organisation 
of  some  kind,  whether  Socialist  or  not,  appears  to  be  hardly  yet  borne 
out  by  events. 

Of  the  two  questions  suggested  in  the  course  of  this  paper  :  (1)  as 
to  the  present  vitality  of  the  syndicats  mixtes,  (2)  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  working  principle  of  agreement  as  to  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  may  make  joint  association  of  manu- 
facturers and  workers  a  reality,  a  reply  has  only  been  indicated  to  the 
first.  The  figures  presented,  however,  though  they  show  no  striking 
movement  and  can  only  be  tested  satisfactorily  some  years  hence,  do 
suggest  that  French  workers  and  employers  are  solving  as  they  proceed 
some  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  second  question. 

To  us  in  England  it  seems  unlikely  that  in  large  manufacturing 

1  Rules  of  the  *  Syndicat  Libre  des  Agriculteurs  du  P6rigord.' 
5  Les  Associations  ProfessiormelleSy  1891,  voL  ii.  pp.  64,  65 
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indnstriee  permanent  conciliation  can  be  efiected  without  preliwiifiary 
attempts  to  equalise  the  strength  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  and  the 
view  of  the  trade  unionist  would  doubtless  be  that  the  syndieat  WUxte 
could  only  develop  either  where  semi-patriarchal  relations  of  employer  to 
workers  prevailed,  or  where  unionism  had  iEdready  established  standard 
rates  of  wages  and  hours. 

The  close  bearing,  however,  of  ideals  as  to  social  relations  on  the 
matter  has  been  touched  upon,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
in  face  of  daily  evidence  of  bitter  antagonism  of  workers  in  France  to 
the  bourgeoisie,  firom  whom  employers  so  largely  spring,  we  have  the 
firm  assertion  of  economists  such  as  M.  Glaudio  Jannet  and  M.  Baadril- 
lart  that,  although  the  instability  of  governments  and  harassing  strife 
of  political  parties  unhappily  remain  a  constant  cause  of  excitement, 
yet  the  foundations  of  social  life  are  better  in  France  thiui  other 
countries. 

The  undisputed  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  agricultural  syndi- 
cates suggest  a  train  of  comparisons.  It  may  be  that  tiiere  is  in 
germ  a  difference  in  the  genius  of  French  and  English  industrial 
activities  as  great  as  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  1,500  manufacturers  had  con- 
jointly anticipated  the  law  of  1893  for  sanitation  and  safety  by  draw- 
ing up  special  rules  for  even  more  elaborate  care  of  life  and  limb 
in  their  works  than  legislators  had  contemplated.^  And  yRben  we 
find  M.  Jannet  affirming  that  formation  of  joint  associations  pre- 
supposes, chiefly,  '  perfect  freedom  in  instituting  perpetual  collective 
properties  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,'  thoughts  instinctively  turn 
to  the  origins  of  great  developments  such  as  the  Association  of  the 
FamilisUre  de  Guise^  gradually  developed  as  it  was  from  an  ordinary 
basis  into  a  vast  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople.  It 
was  consideration  of  this  result  and  similar,  if  less  classic,  examples 
in  his  own  country  that  led  M.  Vandervelde  to  the  belief  that  the 
collectivism  which  he  hoped  for  would  be  eventually  trapsed  rather 
to  the  ceuvres  jpatronales  than  to  any  sudden  expropriation  by  the 
workers.  *  In  the  struggle  for  life  to  which  individual  undertakings 
are  subject  the  final  victory  is  reserved  for  those  who  know  how  to 
meet  their  rivals  not  only  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  but  still 
more  with  the  best  human  material,  the  most  solid  array  of  moral  and 
intellectual  forces.'  ^  Adelaide  M.  Andebbon 


The  Silver  Craze  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  democracy  one  may  naturally  expect  to  see  a  panic  followed 
by  a  clamour  for  changes  in  the  financial  and  monetary  system.     In 

^  Recueil  des  Travaux  du  ComiU  d'HyQiine  Publique  de  la  France^  1894,  p.  123. 
2  Les  Associations  ProfessionnelleSt  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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1785  the  New  England  States  suffered  so  much  from  a  currency  con- 
traction that  they  took  up  arms  and  fought  for  paper  money  as  fiercely 
as  two  or  three  years  before  they  had  fought  for  independence.  The 
panic  of  1818  opened  a  twenty  years'  war  in  the  United  States  against 
Government  banking,  and  the  panic  of  1837  was  followed  by  assaults 
upon  banks  and  by  the  withdrawal  from  them  of  Government  patron- 
age through  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  system, 
under  which  to  the  present  day  the  national  Government  has  been 
custodian  of  its  own  funds.  The  panic  of  1873  was  the  fruit  of  *  green- 
back *  paper  inflation,  but  many  people  believed  it  was  caused  by  a  scar- 
city of  money,  and  for  several  years  they  were  so  insistent  and  noisy  in 
their  cries  for  greenbacks  as  to  frighten  very  considerably  the  sober 
financiers  of  the  country.  In  like  manner  the  panic  of  1893  in  this 
country  was  precipitated  by  events  growing  out  of  an  inflation  of  the 
currency,  although  with  silver  instead  of  paper,  and  the  same  kinds  of 
people  who  twenty  years  ago  were  demanding  more  greenbacks  now 
predict  general  and  endless  desolation  if  the  mints  are  not  opened  to 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  agitation  for  free  silver 
without  a  knowledge  of  recent  coinage  legislation.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  silver  question  in  the  United  States.  There  were  plenty 
of  inflationists,  but  they  wanted  paper.  Silver  was  offered  them  as  a 
compromise,  and  in  1878  the  Bland- Allison  Act  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  and  coin  into  silver  dollars  between 
$2,000,000  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  per  month.  The  purchase 
and  coinage  of  at  least  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  per  month  was  com- 
pulsory. The  Act  was  in  force  twelve  years,  and  in  no  year  did  the 
purchases  exceed  the  required  minimum.  However,  the  number  of 
silver  dollars  coined  always  exceeded  2,000,000  a  month,  for  the 
market  value  of  silver  during  the  period  was  always  less  than  the 
coinage  value  ($1*29  per  fine  ounce),  the  price  of  silver  having  fallen 
from  $115  in  1878  to  93c.  in  1889.  The  dollars  coined  were  made 
full  legal  tender,  and  to  give  them  currency  among  the  people,  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  paper  money,  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  in 
small  denominations  was  authorised  by  Congress  in  1886,  a  certificate 
being  a  paper  representative  of  a  coined  silver  dollar  stored  in  the 
vaults  of  the  national  treasury.  When  the  law  of  1878  was  repealed 
in  1890,  the  Treasury  had  bought  291,272,019  ounces  of  silver  at  a 
cost  of  $308,299,261,  and  had  coined  378,166,795  silver  dollars,  of 
which  about  $300,000,000  were  in  circulation  in  the  form  of  certificates, 
and  $60,000,000  in  actual  coins. 

Thus  for  twelve  years  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  had 
been  artificially  expanded  at  the  rate  of  about  $30,000,000  per  annum. 
Meantime  the  price  of  silver  had  declined  tmtil  the  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  was  only  72c.  This  decline  in  the  value  of  silver 
bullion  led  to  renewed  agitation  and  finally  to  a  new  compromise. 
The    course    of    affairs  since    1878    had   undoubtedly  strengthened 
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politically  the  position  of  the  friends  of  silver.  The  country  had  proved 
capable  of  absorbing  the  new  silver  currency,  and  the  predictions  of 
disaster,  which  had  been  confidently  made  by  conservative  hankers 
and  financiers  in  18TS,  had  apparently  been  proved  baseless.  But 
neither  division  of  the  silver  party  was  satisfied.  The  infiatioaiata 
wanted  more  monej'  and  high  prices,  and  the  people  of  silver- on  in  ing 
States  wanted  a  higher  price  tor  silver.  The  Act  of  July  H,  1890,  was 
the  res  It  was  a  compromise  between  the  friends  and  oppouenta 

of  free  ige.     Under  its  provisions  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasui-y 

was  00..,,.  !ed  to  purchase  4,-500,000  ounces  of  silver  a  month,  to  coin 
at  least  )00,000  worth  each  month  until  July  31,  1891,  and  to  issue 
in  paynjpiii,  for  the  bullion  purchased  Treasury  notes.  This  Act  evi- 
dently  provid  laaeof  the  silver  currency  than 

the  Act  of  1     o,  Lue  ui  iliing  the  form  of  legal  tender 

notes,  and  vmying  i  irice  of  silver.     It  was  in  force 

until  November  1,  lam  jurchased  under  it  168,674,682 

ounces  of  silver  at  a  c<  )2,  the  average  cost  per  ounce 

being  92c.     Of  this  t  .viii  paid  for  with  new  issues  of 

Treasury  notes.  29,800,  iii  coined  into  38,531,143  silver 

dollars,  and  as  a  result  i  A-.  was  injected  into  the  currency 

of  the  community  within  li     u  y  ir  1160,000,000. 

Inflation  at  such  rate,  aiu-ini^  of  comparative  quiescence  in 

industry,  was  dangerous.  tandard   was  threatened,  and 

business  men  and  bank(  i  money  in  circulation  June  30, 

1892,  consisted   of  «3'         u  backs,   $167,000,000   national 

bank  notes,  *:j84,000,0uu  silver  and  silver  certificates,  $98,000,000 
Treasury  notes  of  1890,  und  about  $550,000,000  gold  coin  and  bullion. 
The  United  States  Treasury,  holding  only  $99,000,000  in  gold,  was  the 
sole  bulwark  of  the  gold  standard,  and  it  bad  to  withstand  a  pressure 
from  a  mass  of  silver  and  paper  money  amounting  to  over  one 
thousand  millions,  all  of  it  practically  redeemable  att  he  Treasury  in 
gold.  Under  these  conditions,  the  currency  swollen  beyond  the  needs 
of  trade,  and  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  silver  and 
gold  '  on  a  parity '  (as  pledged  by  the  Act  of  1890)  being  doubtful,  a 
disturbance  in  foreign  trade  relations  was  natural,  and  the  rates  of 
exchange  were  sharply  against  this  country.  In  1892  the  net  exports 
of  gold  were  $58,000,000,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1893,  $62,000,000. 
These  withdrawals  of  gold,  taken  from  the  National  Treasury's 
slender  reserve,  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  panic  of  1893, 
and  of  three  issues  of  bonds  for  the  replenishment  of  the  reserve. 
These  events  which,  it  might  seem,  would  convince  the  average  man 
of  the  folly  of  '  free  silver,'  have  been  most  ingeniously  utilised  in  the 
last  twelve  months  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  in  support  of 
their  contention.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  by  the  results  of  a 
pohcy  adopted  to  satisfy  their  demands,  they  have  boldly  magnified 
the  disaster,  and  assert  that  it  was  due  not  to  the  abundance 
of   silver  in   circulation,    but   to   the   fact   that  the  silver  was   not 
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recognised  by  the  Government  as  what  they  call  a  *  money  of  ultimate 
redemption/ 

The  acute  period  of  the  panic  of  1893  was  followed  by  stagnation 
in  industry  throughout  the  year  1894.  Several  hundred  thousand 
men — the  silver  writers  say  several  million — were  out  of  work  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  attention  of  idle 
and  hungry  men  when  you  promise  to  tell  them  the  cause  of  their 
wretchedness  and  a  sure  remedy.  The  silver  men,  having  had  long 
practice  in  the  minority,  talked  more  and  better  than  the  gold  men, 
who  generally  took  it  for  granted  that  events  had  rendered  further 
talk  on  their  part  unnecessary.  The  results  astonished  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  free  silver  movement.  They  had  themselves 
not  realised  how  auspicious  were  the  omens  under  which  they  sowed 
the  seed  of  their  cult.  The  winter  of  1893-1894  was  made  dismal  by 
reports  of  famine  and  destitution  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
and  the  summer  of  1894  gave  the  people  a  foretaste  of  a  genuine 
industrial  war,  the  great  Pullman  strike  at  Chicago  having  at  one  time 
threatened  a  rupture  of  peaceful  relations  between  all  classes  of 
capital  and  labour.  Not  since  the  Civil  War  of  1860-1864  have  the 
people  of  the  United  States  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  and  alarmed. 
Twenty  thousand  newspapers  were  every  day  discussing  the  panic  and 
its  causes,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  and  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  labour.  Women  read  papers  on  these  questions  at  their  clubs, 
university  professors  lectured  about  them  on  public  platforms, 
preachers  made  them  the  texts  of  sermons.  The  American  people, 
self-absorbed  as  they  sometimes  seem  to  be,  and  careless  of  every- 
thing but  individual  prosperity,  have  a  way  of  waking  up  quickly  and 
taking  a  tremendous  interest  in  anything  that  seriously  endangers  the 
general  welfare.  By  the  end  of  November,  1894,  when  President 
Cleveland  had  sold  the  second  $50,000,000  issue  of  bonds  to  protect 
the  Treasury  reserve,  the  average  citizen  was  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  the  country's 
monetary  system,  and  that  the  rights  of  labour  and  capital  needed  a 
new  definition.  It  is  possible  that  Debs  and  other  labour  agitators 
•will  utilise  the  latter  conviction  to  their  advantage.  The  silver  men 
certainly  did  not  fail  to  make  the  situation  count  for  their  purposes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  silver  men  were  specially 
alive  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
close  of  1894.  They  were  always  talking  and  publishing  and  had  been 
for  a  dozen  years,  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  people  were  in  a 
mood  to  listen  to  them.  In  Chicago  there  was  a  man  who  had  been 
writing  and  publishing  free  coinage  Hterature  ever  since  the  summer  of 
1893.  His  name  was  W.  H.  Harvey.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  in 
Virginia,  had  been  a  *  boomer  *  of  Western  towns,  and  had  dabbled 
in  silver  mines  and  *  prospects.'  In  July,  1893,  he  began  publishing  in 
Chicago  a  weekly  paper  having  for  its  purpose  the  *  restoration  of 
silver  to  its  lawful  place  by  the  side  of  gold.'     The  paper,  which  was 
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a  curious  compound  of  ecoiioniicB  and  humour,  died  after  three  or 
four  issues,  nobody  payiug  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  In  December, 
having  organised  the  '  Coin  Publishing  Company,'  he  began  a  quarterly 
publication  of  small  paper-covered  books,  which  he  sold  at  25  cents  a 
copy.  His  books  at  first  fell  as  flat  as  had  his  weekly  joui-nal,  but  ia 
the  autumn  of  1894  people  here  and  there  began  to  make  the  discovery 
that  one  of  his  books,  published  in  June,  under  the  title  Coin't 
Financial  Scliool,  was  apparently  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  our  labour  and  monetary  difficulties.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  book  had  attained  amazing;  popularity,  and  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1895  it  is  claimed  that  the  sales  amounted  to  over  100,000 
copies  a  month.  Everywhere  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
in  villages  and  towns,  in  city  workshops,  on  railway  trains,  in  country 
debating  clubs,  people  were  discussing  '  Coin's '  figures  and  argumenta. 
It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  aver  man  who  read  the  hook  and 
gave  ear  to  the  confident  haranguei  he  silver  men,  was  easily  con- 

verted.    There  was  no  little  boi  in  plain  language  the  law  and 

gospel  of  the  gold  standard.  In  cici.  community,  to  be  sure,  there 
were  plenty  of  'sound  money'  men  is  the  adherents  of  the  gold 
standard  called  themselves,  but  they  re  disconcerted  by  the  readi- 
ness and  copiousness  of  the  enemy,  o,  d  they  knew  not  how  to  arm 
themselves  against  the  attack.  They  1  ,d  not  the  ti-aining  necessary 
to  make  intelligible  to  their  neighbours  he  arguments  of  Kicardo  and 
Mill  or  of  Giffen  and  Wells,  and  in  isequence  the  cause  of  '  sound 
money  '  soon  had  the  appearance  u  nany  Western  states  of  being 
utterly  lost  and  hopeless.  Politicians  everj-where  were  trimming. 
Leading  newspapers  in  various  Western  cities  espoused  the  silver 
cause.  Candidates  fur  office  either  talked  boldly  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  or  maintained  most  dignified  reserve  whenever  the  topio 
came  up.  Of  the  half-dozen  reputed  presidential  possibilities,  not 
one  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  this  year  had  a  word  to 
say  upon  silver,  although  they  were  frequently  quoted  on  other 
subjects. 

This  silver  craze  probably  reached  its  zenith  in  June,  and  by  that 
time  the  '  sound  money  '  men  in  the  Bast  were  thoroughly  alarmed. 
They  had  begun  to  read  Coin's  Financial  School  and  to  write  replies 
to  it,  most  of  them  in  popular  or  conversational  style,  imitatiog,  often 
with  grotesque  results,  its  coarse  humour  and  homely  illnstra lions. 
But  they  produced  no  book  which  achieved  the  fame  and  vogue  -that 
had  fallen  to  Mr.  Harvey's  little  treatise.  Mr.  CarUsle,  secretary  of 
the  national  treasury,  a  democrat  who  once  voted  as  congressman  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  visited  his  native  state  of  Kentucky  and 
delivered  several  vigorous  and  able  addresses  in  support  of  '  sound 
money.'  which  were  given  wide  circulation  in  the  newstiapers.  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held  a  public  debate  with 
Mr.  Harvey  in  the  rooms  of  a  Chicago  Club,  and  their  arguments  were 
furnished  to  newspaper  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Later  in 
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the  summer,  Mr.  Harvey  held  a  week's  debate  in  the  same  city  with  a 
republican  ex-member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Horr  of  Michigan,  but  the 
excitement  had  already  begun  to  ebb,  and  the  newspapers  were  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  this  oral  tournament.  Despite  the  strenuous  defence 
made  by  the  friends  of  *  sound  money,'  it  may  be  doubted  if  many  of 
*  Coin's '  converts  surrendered  their  new  faith  because  of  argument. 
The  *  sound  money '  cause  had  upon  its  side  a  force  much  more  effec- 
tive than  any  speech  or  book,  and  it  alone  would  probably  have  stilled 
the  cry  for  free  silver,  however  weak  the  support  from  logic.  This  was 
the  force  of  returning  good  times.  If  the  silver  craze,  as  is  now 
generally  believed,  is  fast  losing  ground  and  is  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
its  opponents  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  having  overwhelmed  it  with 
argument.  It  has  subsided  simply  because  many  of  its  recently  most 
ardent  supporters  are  now  earning  good  wages  and  are  too  busy  plan- 
ning their  own  prosperity  to  worry  much  over  their  country's  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  set  forth  the  arguments  that  were  used 
on  either  side.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  notice  one  or  two 
interesting  features  of  the  controversy  on  the  argumentative  side.  It 
was  really  a  fight  over  the  quantitative,  or  demand  and  supply,  theory 
of  money.  The  author  of  Coin's  Financial  School  certainly  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  given  this  theory  the  most  lucid  popular  statement 
and  exposition  ever  made.  No  scientific  adherent  of  the  theory  will 
approve  his  language,  will  excuse  his  omissions,  or  agree  with  his 
practical  conclusions ;  yet  the  general  effect  of  the  book  upon  the  mass 
of  readers  has  been  useful  educationally.  It  has  set  thousands  of 
intelligent  American  citizens  athinking  for  the  first  time  about  the 
value  of  money,  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  effects  of 
an  increasing  demand  or  increasing  supply,  and  all  this  thinking  is 
going  to  lead  to  further  reading  and  thought,  and  so  to  a  higher  level  of 
intelligence  on  this  all-important  question. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  on  the  side  of  argument,  that  in  this  lively 
battle,  the  opponents  of  *  Coin '  unite  in  their  efforts  utterly  to  dis- 
credit the  quantity  theory  of  money.  They  insist  that  the  number  of 
dollars  in  circulation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  value  of  gold  depends  on  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  a  gold  dollar  cannot  be  worth  more  or  less  than  the 
bullion  it  contains.  Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  the  *  sound 
money '  side  were  quite  as  specious  as  anything  found  in  Coin's  Financial 
ScJiool,  For  instance,  several  writers  upon  the  *  sound  money '  side 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  since  1870  prices  have  declined  some  30 
per  cent.,  while  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  circulation 
has  increased  from  zero  to  over  one  thousand  millions.  They  declared 
this  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
does  not  tend  to  raise  prices.  This  reasoning  assumes  that  the 
quantity  theory  makes  no  allowance  for  the  effect  of  credit  upon  the 
demand  for  money,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gold,  which 
has  fixed  the  price  level  in  the  United  States  since  1879,  depends  on 
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3    supply  DonditioDs  throughout  the  world.      Such    crude 

1^      ad  a  tendency  to  convince  many  intelligent  uien  that  tbe 
ind  money'  champioiis  were  in  sore  need  of  sound  argument. 
The  gold  men,  beaidea  reaching  out  after  ad  captaiirlinn  effects,  were 
Iso  quite  generally  guilty  of   a  glaring   inconsistency.       While  they 
"lied  that  the  volume  of  money  had  any  bearing  upon  prices  or  that 
)e  coinage  act  would  have  any  effect  upon  pricea,  ridiculing  tbe  idea 
■>uld  give  value  to  a  commodity,  yet  most  of  them  admitted 
)  coinage  of  silver  under  some  international  arrangement 
wna  feasible  and  even  desirable,  for  then  gold  and  silver  might  be  kept 
on  a  par  at  a  given  coinage  ratio.     They  strongly  urged  aa  an  objection 
p    an  independent    free    coinage    policy  in    the   United    States,  tbat 
11  would  effectually  destroy  prcse  ipes  of  an  international  agree- 

ment. This  inconsistency  the  silver  men  were  not  slow  to  perceive. 
They  denounced  the  talk  for  '  international  bimetallism '  as  insincere, 
and  invariably  won  applause  and  ccnverta  by  declaring  that  the 
United  States  was  not  so  feeble  or  am  I  that  it  needed  England's  aid 
to  secure  the  success  of  its  financial  pi  icy. 

Tbe  free  use  of  metal  as  a  money,  '  Coin  '  argued,  constitutes  an 
unlimited  demand  for  it,  and  hence  if  we  permit  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  tJie  demand  for  each  metal  will 
keep  them  at  a  parity.  Silver  has  depreciated  because  it  is  no  longer 
the  object  of  an  ■  unlimited  demand,'  and  gold  has  appreciated  because  it 
alone  now  bears  the  full  brunt  of  a  demand  which  it  formerly  shared  with 
silver ;  in  consequence,  falling  pricea  have  swallowed  profits,  industry 
has  been  smothered,  and  panic  and  general  misery  and  want  are  at 
hand.  This  argument  was  put  most  lucidly  by  *  Coin,'  and  it  had  tell- 
ing effect  upon  farmers  and  working  men.  It  was  easy  to  get  the  ear  and 
sympathy  otfarmera,  the  majority 'of  them  proprietorsmoreor  less  indebt, 
when  one  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  national  debt  could 
in  1866,  when  it  amounted  to  $2,000,000,000,  have  been  cancelled  with 
the  proceeds  of  1.000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  while  in  1894,  although 
f  4, 350,000,000,  or  the  proceeds  of  over  3,000.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
had  already  been  applied  upon  principal,  interest,  and  premiums,  it  yet 
required  over  2,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  cancel  the  balance  of 
$900,000,000  still  due.  These  figures,  although  not  strictly  accurate, 
were  enough  to  set  any  farmer  thinking.  With  labouring  men  a  different 
turn  was  given  to  the  argument.  '  The  gold  men  tell  yon  that 
you  should  be  satisfied,  for  you  are  getting  more  dollars  a  day 
than  ever  before,  and  are  able  to  buy  more  with  a  dollar.  What  do 
you  men  who  are  getting  no  wages  at  all  think  of  that  argument? 
What  do  you  men  who  are  working  half  time  think  of  it  ?  The  gold 
standard  has  ruined  industry,  and  if  the  rate  of  wages  is  to  be 
sustained,  then  three-fourths  of  you  must  either  starve  or  live  in  idle- 
ness supported  by  the  wages  of  the  few  who  can  find  work.'  This  kind 
of  talk  had  considerable  effect  in  1894,  but  rising  prices  and  the  smoke 
from  thousands  of  factory  chimneys  have  robbed  the  argument  of  the 
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illustrations  that  gave  it  force.     The  wage-earner  in  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  personally  interested  in  the  silver  question. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disprove  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fatal  weakness  of  *  Coin's  * 
argument,  and  the  serious  risk  involved  in  the  independent  free 
coinage  of  silver.  It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  of  gold  money  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  $600,000,000.  Evidently  therefore, 
reasoning  along  the  lines  of  the  quantitative  theory,  the  present  money 
demand  for  gold  in  the  country  is  measured  by  that  amount,  and  that 
is  the  full  extent  of  the  demand  which  a  free  coinage  act  can  transfer 
from  gold  to  silver.  The  simple  question  is,  will  a  demand  for 
$600,000,000  worth  of  silver  double  the  present  bullion  value  of  silver 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  In  other  words,  can  the  United  States 
by  calling  for  $600,000,000  worth  of  silver,  only  three  times  the  world's 
annual  production,  and  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  world's  stock 
estimated  as  available  fOr  money  uses,  add  between  $2,000,000,000  and 
$3,000,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  world's  silver  and  thereby  cut  prices 
in  two  in  Mexico,  India,  Japan,  and  all  the  other  silver-using  countries 
of  the  world  ?  If  such  be  the  result,  what  terrible  mischief  the  United 
States  would  be  playing  with  the  business  prospects  of  several  hundred 
million  innocent  people  in  order  to  avenge  the  *  crime  of  1873 '  !  The 
mere  statement  of  the  case,  even  granting  the  premises  of  the  free 
coinage  advocates,  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  convince  any  man  that 
a  free  coinage  act  must  mean  a  slump  from  the  gold  to  the  silver 
standard,  with  all  the  evil  consequences  of  vanished  credit,  panic,  and 
suspended  industry. 

The  political  status  and  prospects  of  silver  it  is  not  at  present  easy 
to  determine.  The  friends  of  silver  are  not  a  homogeneous  political 
body,  and  all  efforts  to  unite  them  in  one  party  have  thus  far  failed. 
They  are  found  in  both  of  the  great  parties,  some  placing  silver  above 
party,  others  party  above  silver.  Most  of  them  have  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose  in  Congress  without  the  organisation  of  a 
separate  silver  party.  The  Republican  party  is  responsible  for  the 
legislation  of  1873,  1878,  and  1890,  the  division  on  the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890  having  been  strictly  on  party  lines.  One  month  before  the 
Sherman  Act  was  passed,  the  Senate  had  passed  an  out-and-out  free 
coinage  measure  by  a  vote  of  42  to  25,  and  all  but  three  of  the  opposing 
votes  were  Republican.  The  Act  of  1893,  repealing  the  silver  purchase 
clause  of  the  act  of  1890,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  194  to  94, 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both  parties.  In  February  of  1895, 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  showed  that  the  friends  of  free  silver  had  a  majority 
in  that  body,  but  final  consideration  of  the  bill  in  hand  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  session.  The  House  was 
then  in  a  heated  discussion  over  the  third  issue  of  bonds  by  Secretary 
Carlisle  and  the  conditions  there  were  not  favourable  to  silver.  The 
congressmen  had  spent  the  winter  in  Washington  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  craze  that  was  taking  hold  of  their  constituents.     That  Congress 
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expired  March  4th.  If  it  hitd  been  possible  for  the  same  body  of  men 
to  reassemble  in  the  following  June,  after  each  member  had  visited  his 
constituency,  the  silver  majority  iu  the  Senate  would  probably  not 
have  put  off  the  vote  through  fear  of  defeat  iu  the  House.  The 
strength  of  the  silver  party  in  the  54th  Congress,  which  assembles  in 
December,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  first  test  vote  will  be 
watched  with  deep  interest. 

In  March,  1895,  a  conference  of  prominent  silver  men  was  held  at 
Washington,  and  a  new  party,  called  the  American  Bimetallic  Party. 
was  organised.  In  an  address  to  the  public  it  was  stated  that  the 
party  demands  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1 ;  that  the  republican  and  democratic  parties,  being  under 
the  control  of  the  money  power,  will  never  give  up  the  gold  standard  ; 
and  that  the  people's  party  advocates  theories  and  principles  which  the 
silver  men  in  the  old  parties  cannot  indorse.  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  & 
democratic  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  was  suggested 
as  a  silver  candidate  for  the  presidency.  An  executive  committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  February,  1896,  to  arrange  for  a  national  con- 
vention. The  prospects  of  this  new  party  are  not  bright,  for  it  has 
never  been  easy  to  draw  either  republicans  or  democrats  from  their 
old  affiliations  for  the  sake  of  a  single  issue  ;  while  the  populists, 
whose  platform  calle  for  fiat  or  paper  money,  care  too  little  about  silver 
to  abandon  for  its  sake  the  other  things  they  are  fighting  for. 

The  republican  party  is  committed  to  a  policy  in  favour  of  inter- 
national bimetallism.  The  party's  approval  of  this  pohcyis  emphasized 
in  the  national  platforms  of  1884  and  1892.  The  democrats,  until 
1892,  were  less  outspoken  on  the  subject  than  the  republicans.  The 
democratic  platform  of  1834  mildly  expressed  a  belief  in  'honest 
money,  the  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  constitution.'  The  platform 
of  1888  merely  re-affirms  the  money  plank  of  1884,  but  in  1892  silver 
men  were  strong  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  in  the  resultant 
compromise  the  party  bos  one  eye  on  international  bimetaUism  and  the 
other  on  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  being  declared  that 
'  we  bold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of 
the  countrj-  without  discriminating  against  either  metal,  but  the  dollar 
unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchange- 
able value,  or  be  adjusted  through  international  agreement.'  However, 
the  declarations  of  neither  party  possess  much  significance  at  the 
present  time,  for  entirely  new  money  planks  will  be  constructed  next 
year.  The  republicans  will  probably  not  swerve  from  their  old  policy, 
but  the  democrats  may  have  a  hard  tussle  over  their  silver  plank.  It 
is  quite  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  silver  delegates  will  be  in  a 
majority  at  the  democratic  national  convention.  The  silver  sentiment 
rules  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  states  and  is  dominant  in  the  south.  A 
democratic  convention  in  the  great  state  of  Illinois  passed  resolutions 
last  June  in  favour  of  free  silver.  The  administrative  or  gold  demo- 
crats in  the  state  hold  that  the  convention  was  neither  regular  nor 
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representative,  but  it  was  certainly  enthusiastic  and  its  action  is  signifi- 
cant. Kentucky  democrats  in'their  state  convention  last  June  rejected 
a  free  silver  resolution,  but  they  nominated  for  governor  a  zealous 
advocate  of  free  coinage.  Both  *  sound  money  '  and  free  silver  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  many' states,  and  conventions  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  still  resolving  for  or  against  silver.  Even  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  silver  and  in- 
corporated free  coinage  among  the  reforms  which  its  members  are 
recommended  to  support.  Numerous  conventions  of  bankers  have 
recently  adopted  resolutions  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  much  effect  on  public  opinion.  The  people  seem 
inclined  to  mistrust  the  banker's  sincerity  and  patriotism,  apparently 
regarding  him  as  the  representative  of  the  *  money  power '  and  not 
understanding  how  firmly  his  fortune  is  linked  to  their  own. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  make  a  radical  change  in  its  monetary  system,  and  the 
change  wiH  probably  be  either  to  the  silver  standard  or  to  a  better 
protected  gold  standard.     That  the  present  situation  is  full  of  danger 
is  generally  understood  and  admitted  in  business  circles.     The  friends 
of  the  present  standard  propose  two  remedies :  first,  the  retirement 
and  cancellation  of  the  gr^nback ;  second,  a  banking  law  more  liberal 
than  the  present  with  regard  to  note  issues.     The  greenback  is  by 
many  people  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous  element  of  the  cur- 
rency,  because   it   constitutes   a   direct   demand   upon  the   national 
treasury  for  gold,  and  even  when  once  redeemed  is  again  reissued,  so 
that  it  is  called  an  endless  chain  drawing  gold  from  the  Treasury.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  dollar  and  certificate,  the  national  bank 
note,  and  the  Treasury  note  of  1890,  are  quite  as  effective  in  draining 
the  Treasury  as  is  the  greenback,  for  the  Act  of  1893  declared  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  or  equaUty  of  all 
the  dollars  that  have  been  coined  or  issued,  and  the  Treasury's  receipts, 
therefore,  may  at  any  time  be  wholly  in  silver  and  paper,  while  its 
disbursements   must   be  in  gold  whenever  that  metal  is  demanded. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  Government  cannot  easily  keep  at  par 
one  thousand  millions  of  silver  and  paper  money,  and  that  monetary 
quiet  cannot  be  looked  for  unless  the  proportion  of  fiat  monej'  is  re- 
duced.    A  reform  in  the  banking  system,  while  it  may  meet  the  needs 
of  localities  for  a  circulating  medium  easily  expanded  or  contracted^ 
cannot  be  made  a  remedy  for  the  real  evils  of  the  present  situation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  revival  of  trade  and  industry  may  meet 
with  no  check,  and  that  within  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  full  employ- 
ment for  every  dollar  in  the  country,  with  conditions  favouring  the 
import  rather  than  the  export  of  gold.     In  this  case  monetary  reforms 
that  seem  to  involve  a  contraction  of  the  currency  will  not  be  in  favour 
with  politicians,  and  nothing  will  be  done.   Bad  as  the  monetary  system 
is,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  improve  it  except  in  hard  times,  when  the 
people  feel  as  well  as  see  the  necessity  for  reform. 

Joseph  French  Johnson 
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tly  influenced  by  the  varying 
ulioQS,  as  political  ecouomy. 
d  without  consideration  of  the 
ftbatract  expression,  nor  apart 
ngs  of  their  originators, 
lalysis  of  our  scientific  inven- 
I  ,  nor  the  uuhistorical  attitude 
10  sometimes  condemn,  some- 
iger  recognisable,  seems  to  be 
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a  rlicial  obsert'er  the  increase  of  biogi^aphical  literature  in 

"'<-=  1.    jht  be  taken  for  a  symptom  of  scientific  decadence,  (or  a 

a       ty  to  grapple  with  the  great  actual  problems  of  the  ai;e. 

Oi     lowever,  who  is  desirous  to  clear  the  ground  from  errors 

le  way  towards  economic   knowledge,    the   first   rule  of 

.u  iS  .„  know  the  conditions  which  gave  origin  to  economic  doc- 

B,  and  the  import  they  had  for  economic  practice.     There  are 

'  of  practical  sciences,  the  formation  of  which  has  been  due  to 

(sigenciea  of  pra^*i'"»'  "f'" '    ^"*  there  is  no  theoretical  science, 

growth  of  whiel 

racter  of  social 

_.  3  doctrines,  there.„.^,i 

historical  conditions  to  w 

from  the  literary  and  pei 

From  such  a  standpoi„,  _ 
tory  neither  the  hero-wors        t 
of  many  critics  of  economic  uoctrines, 
times  modernise  them  so  as  to  be  no  . 

adequate.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  hi  ,ory  of  economics  needs  yet  to 
be  written,  and  those  patient  investiga^  rs  who  are  modestly  working 
in  this  field,  are  slowly  contributing  tc     irds  this  performance. 

I  may  support  this  assertion  by  quuuiog  two  works  which  have  been 
reviewed  in  this  Journal :  Mr.  Rae's  Life  of  Adam  Smith  and  Lord 
Fitzmaurice's  J,(/e  o/  Sir  Willienn  Pett;/.  None  of  these  biographies 
treats  at  length  and  ex  professo  the  economic  doctrine  of  these  econo- 
mists ;  yet  both  give  a  vivid  description  of  that  economic  life  in  which 
these  authors  took  active  part,  and  they  reflect  thereby  more  light  on 
them  than  by  philosophic  dissertations  on  their  achievements,  or  by 
mere  extracts  from  their  works.  The  same  aim  is  pursued  by  Professor 
Oncken  in  collecting  the  materials  for  a  biography  of  the  founder  of 
the  Physiocratic  School ;  and  although  his  researches  purport  to 
be  only  preliminary,  similar  results  can  he  drawn  from  his  first 
instalment  of  a  life  of  Quesnay.  The  author  of  the  Tableau  ^cono- 
mique  will  henceforth  neither  be  considered  as  the  revealer  of  an  eternal 
truth,  as  he  appeared  to  his  proselytes,  nor  as  an  abstruse  closet -reasoner, 
engaged  in  discovering  an  economic  system  of  hia  own.  His  life  and 
his  time  had  trained  him  towards  his  economic  work.  We  are  initiated 
into  the  occupation  not  only  of  his  father,  but  his  ancestors ;  they  ware 
farmers  (laboureiirs),  his  father  at  the  same  time  merchant,  and  some- 
times tithe-collector  of  the  Abbey  of  Merey  de  Saint  Magloire.     From 

'  Ziir  Biographie  des  Uli/tcrs  tier  Pliyaiokralic  Francois  Quesnay.  Vou  August 
Oncken.  Abteilung  I.  Qae>aia.y\  vorbconomistisuheLebetrnperiode.  Sonderabdmck 
auu  dor  VierteljahrsBchrift  fur  Staats-und  Volkswirtschatt,  etc.  (Leipjsig :  C.  L. 
Hintchlcld.) 
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the  documents  of  the  sale  of  this  farm  (p.  14)  we  get  some  glimpses  of 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  native  village.  A  gardener  is  said  to 
have  increased  Quesnay's  love  for  agriculture  and  for  study  by  handing 
him  the  work  of  Li^baut,  La  Maison  nistique  Having  decided  to  become 
a  surgeon,  he  goes  to  Paris  ;  and  being  obliged  to  earn  his  bread  as 
an  engraver,  he  gains  practical  experience  of  artisan  corpora- 
tions. His  principal  studies  are  however  not  neglected ;  philosophy 
and  mathematics  attract  him.  Returning  as  a  master  surgeon  to 
Mantes,  he  takes  part  in  1725  at  a  meeting  for  protesting  against  a 
new  taillej  and  proposing  an  excise  instead  of  it — an  attitude  very 
different  from  what  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Single 
tax  (pp.  30-1),  but  proving  his  early  practical  interest  in  the  system  of 
taxation.  Even  during  his  medical  career  one  of  his  patrons,  the 
Duke  of  Villeroy,  entrusts  him  with  the  office  of  *  commissioner  of  war,' 
responsible  for  arrangements  for  the  proper  provision  and  supply 
of  grain  for  the  army  (p.  43).  Another  point  of  considerable  interest 
is  the  connexion  between  Quesnay's  views  on  natural  science  and 
those  on  economics.  His  biographer  therefore  dwells  at  length  on  his 
medical  career,  his  writings,  and  his  activity  as  secretary  and  demon- 
strator of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  which  he  won  the  honours 
of  foreign  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  (1735)  and  of  knighthood 
(p.  71).  It  is  very  instructive  to  study  Quesnay's  particular  attitude 
towards  current  theories  of  method.  He  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  both  on  the  abuse  of  metaphysical  theories  and  on  mere 
routine  in  this  domain.  The  experimental  method,  based  on  the 
laws  of  physical  science,  is  professed  by  him  ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
natural  order,  maintained  by  these  laws,  and  embracing  also  the 
moral  and  social  w^orld,  easily  evolves  from  his  natural  philosophy. 
The  parallel  development  of  pure  science  and  economics  can  thus  be 
observed,  and  Professor  Oncken  lays  stress  on  it,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  recently  contested  (pp.  78,  79  note). 

From  a  human  standpoint  it  is  extremely  comforting  to  see  a  great 
thinker  remaining  independent  in  his  convictions  and  his  character  in 
the  position  of  a  royal  physician  at  the  court  of  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour.  A  proverb  says,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  but 
Quesnay  comes  intact  from  the  memoirs  of  a  chamber-maid,  Madame 
Du  Hausset. 

In  every  respect  therefore  we  are  likely  to  receive  a  more  life-like 
impression  of  the  evolution  of  economics  from  such  biographical  work 
done  by  trained  economists,  than  by  historians  who  make  abstractions 
of  economics.  In  the  case  of  Quesnay,  the  results  which  his  biographer 
has  hitherto  attained  give  room  for  the  best  hopes  of  the  continuation 
of  his  work. 

Stephan  Bauer 
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Letteh  fuom  Japan. 

"■ik  impkkiai.  commission  on  the  silver  question  in  japan. 

F'      )ing  the  currency  in  use  in  Japan  and  a  large   sum   being 
the   payment  of  the  goods  imported   froiii    England  and 
ling  countries,  the  depreciation  of  silver  told   hard  upon 
mewhat  the  same  way  as  on  India.     This   induced  the 
-.ese   .J overnment   in  September  1893  to    appoint     an    Imperial 
lission  1  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  fluctuation 
.  price  of  silver,  as  well  as  the  advisability  of  the  change  of  the 
ietary  standard.     ""  ^    "  '     '        in  its  first   meeting,    on  2.5th 

jber,  1893,  proce  to  the  causes  and   effects  of  the 

^.■eciation.       Acoc        gly  a  unmittee  of  five  members  was 

appointed  which  completed  i  this  part  of  the  subject   after 

holding  thirty-seven  meet  irval  of  a  year  and  a  half.     Aa 

causes  of  fluctuation  were  the  increase  of  the  production 

of  silver  ;  (2)  the  decrease  ui  .u.^   ,  f  production  of  silver ;    (3)  the 

slow  increase  of  the  demand  of  silver  aa  compared  with  the  increase  of 
its  supply;  (4)  the  decrease  of  the  industrial  use  of  silver;  (5)  that 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  stork  of  silver  is  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  current  at  a  fictitious  value,  this  portion  stands  outside  the 
action  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  accordingly  the  stock  of 
silver  affected  by  the  ever  increasing  s  aly  is  that  smaller  portion  of 
the  stock  which  is  in  the  form  of  buIL_.i  and  full-value  silver  money, 
and  thus  the  increase  of  supply  acting  on  the  smaller  stock  makes  the 
effect  more  marked;  (6)  that  the  increase  of  the  output  of  gold  does 
not  coincide  with  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  its  production ;  (7) 
the  increase  of  the  demand  for  gold  as  currency  ;  (8)  the  increase  of 
the  demand  of  gold  for  industrial  purposes;  (9)  the  increase  of  the 
hoarding  of  gold. 

The  effects  of  the  fluctuation  were  considered  with  respect  both  to 
silver-using  and  gold-using  countries.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
enumerate  those  consequences  which  affect  Japan  in  particular. 
They  are  (1)  the  increase  of  exportation;  (2)  the  rise  of  prices  in 
general;  (3)  the  alleviation  of  the  burden  of  debtors  and  tax-payers; 
(4)  the  stimulus  given  to  agriculture ;  (5)  the  activity  of  commerce 
and  industry  ;  (6)  the  increase  of  taxes  and  other  income  of  the 
State  ;  (7)  the  increase  of  the  employment  of  labour  ;  (8)  the  increase 
of  the  national  expenditure ;  (9)  loss  suffered  by  those  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  by  creditors;  (10)  the  rise  of  speculative  under- 
takings ;  (11)  the  increase  of  price  of  the  goods  imported  from  gold 
countries  ;  (12)  the  prevalence  of  luxury  and  profligacy  ;  (13)  the  over- 
importation  of  silver  on  account  of  the  mint  being  opened;  (14)  ob- 

'  For  the  details  about  tho  Commission  readerEi  are  rofened  to  m;  letter  in  Mo. 
16,  vol.  xiv  (December  1894),  oF  the  Ecohonic  Joubnal  (page  T30)( 
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struction  of  trade  with  gold  countries ;  (15)  the  decrease  of  the  invest- 
ment by  gold  countries  in  Japan. 

When  the  committee  came  to  estimate  the  general  result  on 
Japan  the  opinion  was  divided,  three  members  considering  it  to  be 
beneficial  on  the  whole,  while  the  two  remaining  members  were  of 
contrary  opinions.  The  former  held  that  Japan  profited  on  the  whole 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  that  the  advantage  reaped  by  Japan 
is  greater  by  comparison  with  the  loss  of  gold-standard  countries. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged  by  the  minority  :  that  the  benefit  is 
not  general  and  extensive  ;  that  though  the  increase  of  exportation  and 
the  briskness  of  commerce  form  a  bright  side,  yet  the  suffering  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  the  depression  of  trade  must  be  counted  as 
drawbacks;  that  the  increase  of  export  causes  influx  of  silver,  in- 
flation of  currency,  rise  of  prices,  and  in  the  end  a  general  excess  of 
import ;  that  therefore  the  benefit  is  not  only  partial  but  temporary. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  a 
general  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  March  1895.  It  was  then  decided 
to  go  on  at  once  with  the  investigation  of  the  most  important  question, 
concerning  the  best  standard  for  Japan.  Two  new  members  were  added 
to  the  already  existing  select  committee  of  five.  Four  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  majority,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  who  held  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  at  once,  decided  not  to  change 
suddenly  the  actual  standard,  viz.  silver.  However,  the  majority  were 
divided  into  three  members,  who  were  for  the  gold  standard,  two  mem- 
bers who  were  for  bimetallism,  and  one  member  who  clung  to  the 
existing  system. 

The  final  division  was  taken  in  June,  and  as  regards  the  result  of  the 
fluctuation,  ten  out  of  fifteen  members  present  backed  the  views  up- 
held by  the  majority  of  the  select  committee,  which  thought  it  bene- 
ficial. But  when  the  question  *  Are  we  to  change  our  standard  ?  *  was 
put,  a  heated  discussion  ensued.  Eight  members  deemed  the  change 
necessary  sooner  or  later,  while  seven  members  thought  the  change 
unnecessary.  In  order  to  make  individual  views  clear,  it  was  asked 
*  if  the  change  were  necessary,  what  shall  be  the  standard  ? '  To  this 
six  stood  for  gold,  and  only  two  for  the  double  standard. 

From  what  has  been  described  it  is  clear  that  the  Commission  could 
not  get  out  of  the  usual  track  of  monetary  conferences — not  to  come  to 
a  decisive  and  unanimous  resolution — and  though  the  gold  standard 
obtained  a  relative  majority,  yet  it  was  only  six  out  of  twenty-two 
members,  and  even  they  were  satisfied  with  making  preparation  for 
future  realization,  with  the  exception  of  one  member.  The  report, 
which  abounds  in  useful  tables  and  instructive  facts,  was  presented  to 
the  Government  on  the  3rd  of  July.  It  is  as  yet  imknown  how  far  the 
Government  will  adopt  the  views  of  the  Commission,  and  how  its 
monetary  policy  will  turn  out,  as  the  Government  is  in  no  way  bound 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Commission. 


■  The  late  war  is  one  of  the  i-emarkable  events  which  have  happened 

'  ine  the  n  neteenth  century.     Its  consequences  when   viewed  from 

it)  ne   al,  diplomatic,   and  social   eidee,  may    be    innumerable, 

r  1p     us  hmit  the  sphere  of  observation,  and   investigate  the 

til       ly  from  the  economical  standpoint,  dividing  it  into  the 
,rk  sides. 
II       lark    side    belong  the  following: — (1)  Obstruction    given 
Inction.     This  was  inevitable  when  we  consider  that  thousands 
-Buiit  males  were   enlisted  as  soldiers  and  coolies.      Yet    as   the 
ler  of  deaths  and  the  diseased  were  very  tew,  the  result  when 
ipared  with  the  ontbre  formerly  is  infinitesimal.      (3) 

iindrance  to  the  means  oi  on.     This  arose  from  the  hire 

and  use  for  warlike  purposes  oi  r-.  .nd  mercantile  marine.     How- 

ever,  many  vessels  for  "'^n  vere  boi^ht    and    hired    from 

England  and  other  coun  fill  up  the  deficiency.      Hence 

the  inconveniences  did  i  3)  Depression  of  trade.     The 

war  caused  the  nation  to  be  on  tne  luuii  Dut  and  induced  the  people  to 
(ibstain  from  purchasing.  But  this  was  f  r  ashort  period,  and  the  good 
crop  and  brisk  state  of  the  silk  trade  m  tigated  the  above  effect.  (4) 
Fluctuation  of  stocks  and  the  rate  of  interest.  At  one  period  the  interest 
rose  and  stocks  fell  in  value.  Moreovei  ,he  speculative  spirit  prevailed 
although  the  fluctuation  was  not  great,  '■'i)  Increase  of  currency  and  the 
rise  of  prices.  With  the  increased  issue  ■  the  note  of  the  Nippon  Ginko 
(the  Central  Bank  of  Japan)  as  well  as  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  means  of  communication,  high  prices  reigned  for  some  time,  caus- 
ing some  slight  suffering  to  the  wage-earning  class.  (6)  Decrease  in 
the  commerce  with  China.  This,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  may  be 
supposed,  on  account  of  the  trade  being  mostly  carried  on  in  treaty 
ports  by  means  of  European  men  and  ships. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  dark  side  is  not  of  a  serious  or  lasting 
character,  and  that  the  evils  were  not  much  felt.  But  the  result 
might  not  have  been  so  favourable  if  we  had  lacked  either  one  of  the 
following  conditions  :- — 

The  Bank  of  Japan,  which  supplied  the  Government  with 
necessary  funds  at  home,  as  well  as  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
abroad,  and  above  all  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  which  was  proved 
in  the  eager  subscription  of  the  war  loan;  the  good  harvest  and 
the  brisk  state  of  the  export  of  silk ;  the  expenses  of  the  war 
being  actually  paid  mostly  with  the  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  which  kept 
its  credit  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Liantung  peninsula ;  the  provisions 
and  other  goods  used  by  army  and  navy  being  bought  mostly  at  home, 
90  that  the  efflux  of  the  silver  coins  to  the  seat  of  the  war  was  very 

As  the  advantageous  effect  of  the  war  may  be  mentioned  : — 

(1)  Extension  of  territory. —Although  the  giving  up  of    Liantung 
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shattered  the  idea  of  the  continental  expansion,  yet  the  country 
profited  much  by  the  cession  of  Formosa  which  abounds  in  re- 
sources. The  utilization  of  this  island,  and  the  recovery  of  our  com- 
mercial position  in  Corea  can  produce  no  other  result  than  the 
increase  of  our  trade  and  industry. 

(2)  Opening  up  of  new  Chinese  markets, — The  benefit  from  this 
source  is  sure  to  be  reaped  not  by  us  only,  but  by  the  world  at  large, 
•especially  by  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Yet  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  we  also  may  reap  some  commercial  profit, 

(3)  Th^  war  indemnity. — Although  the  amount  is  not  so  great  as 
was  expected,  it  will  be  enough  to  pay  off  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
if  its  payment,  reception,  transmission,  and  use  were  properly  manipu- 
lated, the  benefit  may  outbalance  the  loss  as  the  resultant  of  the 
disturbance  of  exchange,  inflation  of  currency,  and  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance in  public  expenditure. 

(4)  Increase  of  ships. — In  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  hire  of  ships  for  transport,  &c. ,  many  vessels  for  trade  purposes 
were  added.  The  freights,  which  were  once  high,  will  surely  decrease, 
And  we  shall  have  to  extend  our  line  of  navigation. 

(5)  Profit  of  wage- earners, — Many  labourers  went  to  the  seat  of 
war,  thus  raising  the  wages  at  home,  and  the  employment  of  innumer- 
able hands  in  making  various  articles  for  the  use  of  army  and  navy 
had  the  same  effect. 

(6)  Saving  and  abstinence. — Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a 
spirit  of  frugality  has  reigned  throughout  the  country,  and  even  petty 
peasants  competed  to  subscribe  the  war  loan,  thus  beginning  to  know 
the  benefit  of  saving  and  becoming  stockholders. 

(7)  Expansion  of  Japanese  trade. — The  small  island  which  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  if  known  was  thought  of  as 
a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  power 
in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  true  Japanese  articles^ were  in 
use  before  in  Europe  and  America,  but  since  the  war  their  preva- 
lence seems  to  have  obtained  more  strength  and  expansion.  This 
may  lead  to  the  increase  of  our  export,  especially  in  silk  handkerchiefs, 
artistic  goods,  &c. 

III.    FINANCES   AFTER   THE    WAR. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  late  war  was  con- 
cluded without  causing  any  great  commotion  and  loss  to  the  finances 
of  the  country.  This  is  due  not  to  the  small  extent  of  the  war,  but 
chiefly  to  the  growth  and  power  of  our  finance  and  general  economy. 
There  were  certainly  several  sources  of  disbursement  during  the  war, 
viz.  the  annual  surplus,  the  war  loan,  and  the  advances  made  by 
the  Bank  of  Japan.  Yet  the  total  sum  is  not  great,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  also  is  not  high.  In  particular  the  war  loan  is  to  be  redeemed 
in  the  course  of  years,  and  the  plan  of  liquidation  of  other  newly 
No.  20.— VOL.  V  XX 
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increased  liabilities  is  already  drawn  np.  Hence  the  finance  of  Japan 
is  not  '  in  a  very  strained  and  critical  coiiditiou,'  to  borrow  tbe  words 
used  by  a  Yokohama  correspoudent,  who  oxpressed  his  views  in  the 
Economist  of  August  10th.  The  only  necessity  for  the  increases! 
imposition  of  taxes  in  future  arises  not  from  past  expenditure,  but 
from  tbe  urgency  of  enlargement  and  improvement  in  various  branches 
of  State  undertakings,  as  the  consequence  of  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  war.  It  it  were  not  for  such  a  necessity,  the  economy  of  tbe 
State  can  not  only  be  easily  kept  up  with  the  already  existing  systeui 
of  i-evenues,  but  millions  of  surplus  funds  are  sure  to  be  left  at  the  end 
of  successive  fiscal  years.  Consequently  the  words  used  by  the 
correspondent  ot  the  Economist  are  not  only  out  of  place,  but  the  actual 
state  of  things  is  strangely  misrepresented.  When,  forinstance,  he  tries 
to  prove  the  stringent  condition  of  our  finances  from  the  change  which 
occurred  in  the  position  ot  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  absurdity 
readies  its  climax.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  the  Finance  Minister, 
Mr.  Watanabe  (now  Viscount),  was  replaced  by  Count  Matsukata  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  But  this  arose  from  the  necessity  ot 
Mr.  Watanabe's  filUng  up  the  gap  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
■eation,  due  to  Count  Kuroda's  transfer  from  this  post  to  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Watanabe's  place  being 
filled  by  Count  Matsukata,  whose  experience  and  deeds  obliged  him  to 
accept  the  ofler.  The  whole  change  is  not  in  the  least  due  to  financial 
strii^encies,  or  to  Mr.  Watanabe's  disagreement  as  regards  '  the 
renewal  of  the  charters  of  the  National  Banks,  and  the  loan  of  three 
million  yens  to  Corea.'  Moreover  Mr.  Watanabe  again  returned  to  th& 
Finance  department  in  August,  after  the  resignation  of  Count  Matsu- 
kata, which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  what  the  correspondent 
says  were  true.  By  some  people  the  resignation  of  Count  Matsukata 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  proof  of  stringency,  but  it  happened  simply 
because  Jiis  opinion  differed  from  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to- 
the  holding  the  extra  session  of  the  Diet,  and  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  budget  for  future  necessities.  In  fact  the  present  foundation  of 
our  nuance  is  tolerably  firm,  so  that  a  few  changes  in  bhe  personnel  of 
Ministers  do  not  produce  much  effect. 

Turning  now  our  glance  to  the  general  economy  of  Japan  we  see  a 
remarkable  awakening  and  progress  as  much  as  if  the  war  had  never 
happened.  The  exports  and  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
pre^nt  year  have  greatly  increased  when  compared  with  two  preceding 
corresponding  periods  : — 


( 02,651,424     ... 

...     63,696,962     

[ 71,433,381      ... 

...     87.330,146    

> 90,558,058     ... 

...     92,753,714     

The  prices,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  low,  would   hav» 
fallen  to  their  normal  level  if  it  were  not  for  the  depreciation  of  Bilrer. 
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The  market  now  is  active  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  a  good  hai^vest 
and  the  actual  brisk  state  of  exportation  of  silk.  Interest  also  is 
steadily  falling,  so  that  the  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Japan's  notes  beyond  the  legal  limit  of 
85,000,000  yens  to  the  amount  of  nearly  20,000,000  yens,  which  may 
appear  abnormal,  is  necessitated  by  the  Government  borrowing  from 
the  bank.  Of  this  extra  issue,  not  a  few  entered  the  circulation  at 
home ;  but  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  ever  increasing  transac- 
tions the  effect  of  the  issue  is  not  considerable. 

The  important  economic  questions  to  be  discussed  in  the  coming 
session  will  chiefly  be  how  to  make  good  the  economy  and  finance  after 
the  war.  How  to  solve  the  question  regarding  the  charters  of  the 
National  Banks,  must  also  be  counted  as  one  of  them.  On  this 
question  the  correspondent  of  the  Economist  says  :  *  The  refusal  to 
renew  the  charters  would  lead  to  some  very  ugly  disclosures,  reflecting 
upon  several  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  country.'  This  is  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  actual  state  of  things  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
refuting.  As  our  National  Banks  are  under  very  strict  State 
control,  they  cannot  do  anything  wanton  or  speculative.  Therefore  it 
is  believed  that  even  if  they  change  their  system,  and  become  common 
banks,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  existence  no  serious  conse- 
quences would  result.  .  This  is  why  the  Government  brought,  and 
is  going  again  to  bring,  forward  the  bill  providing  for  the  end 
of  the  National  Banks.  The  bill,  however,  was  opposed  in  the 
last  session  by  the  bankers,  simply  through  misunderstanding  and 
selfish  motives.  But  now  their  eyes  seem  to  be  opened,  and  they 
are  one  after  another  petitioning  the  Government  to  present  the  bill 
before  anything  else  in  the  coming  session.  Again,  that  the  bill  wa& 
formerly  negatived  by  the  Commons  is  also  due  to  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  interest  of  the  bankers  being 
considered  by  the  House.  The  integrity  of  our  officials  is  an  admitted 
fact ;  hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  the  Government  in  any 
way  against  the  national  interest. 

To  summarize,  although  prudent  counsels  are  necessary  for  the 
future,  yet  nothing  so  far  has  arisen  to  be  feared  in  our  finances  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  and  this  conclusion  must  be  admitted  by 
any  observer,  unless  either  he  were  misguided,  or  intentionally  mis- 
represented the  actual  facts. 

JiUCHI    SOYEDA, 
Correspondent  of  tlic 
British  EcoTWinic  Association  for  Japan. 


Some  Kecent  Official  Kepobts. 

Among  many  interesting  reports  in  the  Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous 
Series  may  be  noticed  several  relating  to  agriculture.  In  the  one 
On  the  Peasantry  and  Peasant  Holdings  in  Poland  [C.  7582-16],  the 
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legislation  of  1864  and  its  oonsequencea  are  explained.     The  coadition 

of  the  peasantry  is  desciibed  as  not  a  very  progressive  one,  except 
when  they  are  stimulated  by  want  of  fuel  to  make  money.  The 
burden  of  debt  is  considerable  :  and  much  relief  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  from  the  '  Peasants'  Land  Bank.' 

In  the  report  on  the  Agricultural  Pasitioa  of  Sussia  [ibid,, — 171, 
severe  depression  is  said  to  exist  only  among  the  ■  non-peasant 
proprietary  classes.'  The  tall  in  the  price  of  grain  is  detrimental  to 
a  oountiy  which  exports  so  largely  as  Russia  does— e. 3.  two  thirds  of 
her  net  wheat  crop  (excluding  seed).  Yet  it  is  estimated  that,  if 
prices  fall  no  further,  the  production  and  export  will  gradually 
inciease. 

The  AgrieuUitral  Condition  of  the  United  States  (ibid..~21)  also 
continues  to  threaten  the  British  agriculturist,  who  '  must  prob- 
ably in  the  future  reckon  with  the  same  competition  as  heretofore  in 
wheat,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.'  This,  although  there  has  .  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  United 
States,  consequent  on  a  depression  of  which  various  alleged  causea  are 
considered. 

In  Germany  [ibid.,  -2'2],  the  depression  of  agriculture  is  evidenced 
by  the  increase  of  mortgages  on  real  property,  and  by  the  fall  in 
the  pnce  of  cereals,  already  below  the  cost  of  production.  Two 
drastic  remedies  are  offered  by  the  Agrarian  party,  bimetallisn]  and 
Count  Kanitz's  proposal  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  the 
sole  importers  of  grain,  and  should  sell  it  in  Germany  at  a  price 
corresponding  to  the  average  inland  market-price  during  the  last  forty 
years.  The  logical  sequel  is  the  state  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
bread,  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  report  On  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Condition  of  the 
Argentine  Rejniblic  has  been  referred  to  on  a  former  page  in  Mr. 
Bear's  article  on  a  cognate  subject. 

Agricultural  Beturnsfor  Great  Britain,  showing  the  Acreage  and 
Produce  of  Crops,  Price  0/  Corn  and  Number  of  Live  Slock 
.  .  .  .for  1894.     [C.  7698.] 

Pasture  still  continues  to  encroach  upon  arable  land  ;  the  number 
of  acres  under  pasture,  16,465,000,  now  exceeds  by  300,000  the 
number  of  acres  of  arable  land.  This  transfer  is  attributed  partly  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  some  years  ago,  partly  to  the  recent  fall 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  price  of  wheat,  22s.  lOd.  for 
1894,  is  nearly  half  what  it  was  in  1879.  The  lowest  weekly  price 
recorded  in  1894  for  any  single  market  was  14s.  id.  The  prices  of 
barley  and  oats  have  not  fallen  so  much  ;  nor  that  of  cattle.  The 
number  of  cows  and  that  of  other  cattle  per  1,000  of  human  population, 
respectively  72  and  114,  have  declined  since  1892;  explaining  the 
grov?th  in  our  imports  of  butter.     In  the  same  two  years  the  number 
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of  sheep  and  that  of  horses  used   solely  for   agriculture   have   also 
declined. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1894.     [C.  7763.] 

The  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  (including  meadow  and  clover) 
has  increased  by  I'l  per  cent.  The  total  under  tillage  (excluding 
meadow  and  clover)  has  increased  by  1*4  per  cent. ;  the  decrease 
of  cereal  crops  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  increase  of  flax 
and  green  crops.  The  figures  for  the  total  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  and  for  the  average  yield  per  acre  are  compared  with  those  of 
1893.  As  to  the  numbers  of  live  stock,  horses  and  mules,  asses 
and  poultry  have  increased  continuously  since  1884  ;  but  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  goats  show  a  decrease  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There 
are  also  statistics  relating  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  live  stock  to 
dairy  industries,  the  number  of  holdings,  &c. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  {Ireland).  ,  .  . 
of  Marriages,  Births ,  and  Deaths  registered  in  Irela^id  during 
the  year  1894.     [C.  7800.] 

The  recorded  '  natural  increase '  of  population  was  21,826 ;  the 
loss  by  emigration  was  35,895;  there  would  thus  appear  to  be  a 
decrease  of  14,069  in  the  population ;  against  which  there  was  a  set-off 
in  immigration  of  which  there  is  no  exact  official  record.  The 
estimated  population  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1894  was  4,600,599. 
The  marriage-rate  was  4-7  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  a  rate 
which  is  026  above  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1884-93.  The  birth- 
rate, 22-9  per  1,000,  was  0*1  under  the  average  for  1884-93  ;  the  death- 
rate,  18*2  per  1,000,  was  0*1  above  the  average  for  the  decade. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Con- 
dition of  India  during  the  year  1893-94.     299  (1895). 

This,  the  thirtieth  number  of  an  annual  series,  is  prefaced  by  a 
memorandum  reviewing  the  progress  made  during  the  six  years  ending 
March  1894.  The  sections  headed  revenue,  finance,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  concern  the  economist. 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions 
and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  five  years  1889-90  to  1893-94. 
[C.  7604.] 

The  closing  of  the  mint  gave  a  temporary  stimulus  to  imports  and 
check  to  exports  ;  which  show  themselves  in  the  abnormal  *  unfavour- 
able '  balance  for  July  and  the  following  months  up  to  November. 
'  The  disturbance  of  exchange  had,  however,  only  a  temporary  effect 
on  trade.  By  the  end  of  November  all  necessary  adjustments  had 
practically  been  made,  and  trade  had  resumed  its  normal  course,  con- 
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tinuing  to  keep  to  tha,t  course  ever  eiooe.'     Buoh  ie  one  of  the  1 
which  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Connor  draws  from  this  immense  mass  o(  statistics. 

Twentij-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of    the  Mint 
(1894).     [C  7756.] 

The  value  of  the  Imperial  cun-ency  issued  in  1894,  viz.  £6,654,4-11, 
shows  a  marked  dechne  as  compared  with  ten  milUons  odd,  the  figure 
for  1893  :  but,  as  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
1894  shows  a  slight  increase.  The  'issue'  of  coinage  is  a  terra 
requiring  careful  definition  ;  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  number 
of '  good  pieces  struck ' — in  1894  less  hy  more  than  £100,000  than  the 
issue.  The  tables  showing  the  net  issues  of  silver  coin  (pp.  30-1) 
are,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The 
'  Colonial  coinage  '  (at  the  Royal  Mint)  shows  an  increase  — 
£336,000  struck  in  1894,  against  £329,000  in  1893  (in  round  numbers). 
The  restoration  of  the  gold  coinage,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
March  1892,  presents  some  interesting  statistics.  The  rate  at  which 
light  gold  is  withdrawn  appears  to  have  continually  dechued.  The 
deficiency  of  weight  per  piece  has  also  varied  considerably,  but  not 
according  to  any  simple  law,  certainly  not  in  conformity  with  the 
estimate  of  the  mean  loss  which  was  made  before  the  operation. 
With  reference  to  Colonial  coinage  there  is  proposed  a,  new  dollar  for 
use  in  the  East,  bearing  a  representation  of  IJritannia  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  denomination  in  Chinese  and  Malay.  .Among 
particulars  relating  to  foreign  coinage  is  a  description  of  the  New 
Corean  currency.  The  coinage  at  the  Japanese  mint  continues  to 
Increase.  Among  statistical  curiosa  may  be  noticed  the  steadiness  in 
the  average  number  of  visitors  by  order  of  admission — 3,988  and 
3,898  in  1894  and  1893  respectively.  The  absolute  number  of  visitors 
was  less  in  1894  than  in  1893.  The  number  of  persons  charged  with 
counterfeit  coining,  the  numbers  discharged,  tried,  convicted  or 
acquitted  for  the  last  six  years  show  a  similar  steadiness. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  by  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  on 

Trade  Unions  (1893).     [C  7808.] 

The  number  of  unions  from  which  full  returns  have  been  received 
is  687,  contrasting  with  599  for  1892.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
687  unions  was  1,270,789,  their  total  income  for  the  year  all  but 
£2,000,000.  A  comparison  with  1892  is  afforded  by  534  unions  who 
have  supplied  details  for  both  years.  The  number  of  members 
decreased  in  1893  by  2-4  per  cent.,  while  the  total  income  increased  by 
nearly  8^  per  cent.,  there  having  been  an  increase  of  membership  in 
the  organisations  of  the  skilled  trades  in  which  contributions  are 
highest.  The  expenditure  in  1893  increased  greatly  oat  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  income.     A  comparison  of  details  shows  the  pria- 
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cipal  rise  to  have  been  uhder  dispute  benefit  and  the  cognate  head  of 
4)  ut' of -work  benefit,  : 

Beport  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,     [C  7667.] 

This  report  is  of  great  economic  and  statistical  interest.  The 
main  object  is  to  ascertain  the  principal  changes  which  have  been 
reported  in  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognised  hours  of  labour  in 
various  districts  in  the  chief  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1893.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  survey  the  existing  systems  of  remuneration  ;  and  accordingly 
A  second  and  third  part  (C  7567,  i.  and  ii.)  are  appended  containing  an 
Account  of  the  principal  '  piece  lists '  and  *  standard  time  rates.* 

The  changes  in  rates  and  hours  which  are  reported  from  month  to 
month  in  the  Labour  Gazette  are  here  collected  and  completed. 
Taking  a  summary  view  of  the  706  changes  in  wages  which  are  well 
Ascertained,  we  find  a  net  increase  of  weekly  wages  amounting  to 
£13,012  3s.,  distributed  among  549,977  men.  This  makes  a  gain  of 
<>ld,  per  week.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  gain  is  not  equally 
-distributed.  In  fact,  the  average  +  5f  c^.  is  made  up  by  some  gaining 
more  than  that  sum,  and  some  gaining  nothing  or  losing ;  and  the 
number  of  losers  (47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  winners  (26  per  cent.).  Another  set-off  against  the 
Apparent  net  gain  is  the  consideration  that  the  advance  is  in  weekly 
rates,  not  in  annual  income.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  increase  in 
the  rate  per  week  may  be  accompanied  with  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  full  weeks  worked.  Further,  the  changes  reported  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  changes  not  reported.  We  are  told  that,  if  the 
net  gain  reported  be  spread  over  the  total  estimated  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  t  ades  to  which  the  returns  relate,  the  rise  is 
less  than  \d,  per  week  per  head.  In  1894,  for  which  preliminary 
figures  are  given,  there  was  not  even  an  apparent  gain. 

As  to  changes  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  1893  full  particulars  have 
been  obtained  with  regard  to  155  cases,  139  decreases  and  16  increases 
of  work  time.  The  total  number  of  persons  affected  by  the  155  changes 
was  34,649,  of  whom  33,119  had  a  decrease,  1,530  an  increase  ;  the 
net  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  changes  of  hours  reported  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  reduction  of  two  hours  per  week  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  affected  by  the  changes.  The  effect  of  the  change  on 
the  average  weekly  hours  for  the  entire  body  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  groups  of  trades  included  in  the  returns  was  inappreciable. 

The  second  part  of  the  Keport  on  Standard  Piece  Kates  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  those  who  would  understand  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  distribution.  The  general  plan  of  arranging  piece* 
work  is  (1)  to  define  a  standard  article  or  process  with  specified  price, 
{2}  to  set  forth  a  statement  of  extras  or  deductions  corresponding  to 
specified  variations  of  the  standard.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  for 
example,  in  the  *  statement '  accepted  in  the  great  majority  of  London 


DiiliLary  heel,  puff  tiOe ;  7  in.  at  back  aeam  at  lt% 
•I  brans  rivBtB,  pumps  or  welts,  finished  round  strip 


This  generic  description  is  divided  into  eight  classes  according  to 
the  material  employed  ;  and  the  prices  for  lasting  and  that  for  finishing 

are  specified  for  each  group. 

The  list  of  variations  from  the  standard  form  with  corresponding 
extras  and  deductions  occupies  nearly  two  pages,  For  instance,  if 
instead  of  a  '  military  heel '  there  is  a  '  spring  heel,"  there  is  a  de- 
duction of  Id.  from  both  the  prices — that  paid  to  the  laster  and  that 
paid  to  the  finisher.  For  leg  &  inches  and  under,  except  in  the  case 
of  side  springs,  there  is  a  deduction  of  ^il.  from  each  price.  For  leg 
above  7  inches  hut  not  above  7J  inches  there  is  an  extra  of  hi;  for 
leg  above  75  inches  an  extra  of  Irf. 

In  short  piece  wages  are  equal  to  the  standard  price  together  wiU] 
a  sura  to  be  eithei  added  or  subtracted,  a  quantity  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  is  a  function  of  several  variables.  Fortunately  it  is 
in  general  a  \erj  simple  function,  a  sum  of  terms  each  involving  only 
one  variable. 

Sometimes  this  variable  is  involved  in  a  very  simple  manner.  For 
CKample  in  the  list  for  cotton -weaving — 

is  to  be  made  tor  each  pick  or  Iraction  of  a  pick  below 

Sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  law  of  increasing  returns — 

A  '  60  roed  '  being  tho  eCandard  '  J  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  for  every  two  ends  or 
counts  o(  reed  from  68  to  100,  IS  per  cent,  from  100  to  110,  and  2  per  cent,  from  JIO 
to  132.' 

But  sometimes  the    terms  are  not  so  simple,  but  involve  two  of  the 


For  example,  1  per  cent,  per  pick  is  allowed  for  every  pick  ia  eicess  of  a  certain 
limit,  wliith  limit  variet,  with  tbe  v-e/t,  being  16  for  wefts  below  2C'b.  18  for  wefts 
from  2G'9  to  SO's  inclusive,  and  so  ou. 

The  readjustment  of  sncli  complicated  details  would  of  course  be 
very  difficult,  and  calculated  to  produce  much  friction.  This  is  avoided 
by  the  addition  or  deduction  of  percentages  on  the  standard  price  lists. 

From  piece  rates  we  pass  to  time  rates.  The  frontier  between  the 
two  systems  is  not  clearly  marked  for  reasons  that  are  well  expounded 
in  tbe  introductions  to  Parts  II.  and  III.  We  may,  however,  roughly 
distinguish  those  occupations  which  are  chiefly  piece-work  trades  and 
those  which  are  chiefly  time-work  trades.  Of  those  occupied  in  in- 
dustry, including  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  it  is  found  that  2& 
per  cent,  are  engaged  in  industries  which  are  chiefly  piece-work,  and 
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74  per  cent,  in  those  which  are  chiefly  time-work.  If  agriculture  and 
domestic  service  be  excluded,  the  proportions  are  39  per  cent,  to  61 
per  cent.  The  third  part  of  the  Keport  deals  with  standard  time 
rates. 

General  Beport  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual  Labour  Classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,     [C.  6889.] 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  here  presents  the  completion  of  the  wage-census^ 
which  has  occupied  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
since  1886.  There  has  now  been  applied  to  several  additional  industries 
the  elaborate  method  of  interrogation  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
return  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  principal  textile  trades  (1889  ;  C.  5807), 
the  first  of  the  series  which  is  now  completed.  This  time  a  little  re- 
laxation has  been  permitted  in  working  up  the  materials ;  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  take  so  much  trouble  in  correcting  imperfect 
returns ;  the  perfect  ones  having  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
sufficient  as  samples  from  which  true  averages  may  be  found.  Returns 
of  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  employed  at  those  rates  for  sixteen 
additional  industries  have  been  obtained  according  to  this  plan.  For 
bespoke  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  kindred  occupations  the  materials 
are  somewhat  less  perfect.  Other  industries  for  which  special  means 
of  information  have  been  more  available  have  been  treated  otherwise. 
For  railways  returns  have  been  obtained  from  the  companies  upon  a 
system  analogous  to  but  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  wage- 
census.  These  returns  are  particularly  valuable  as  practically  cover- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  railway  labour — not  merely  a  sample,  as  in  the 
census  of  other  industries.  The  average  annual  amount  paid  to  the 
men  in  a  normal  year  of  fifty-two  weeks  works  out  to  £60  Is.  The  in- 
vestigation incidentally  brings  out  the  satisfactory  circumstance  that 
about  95  per  cent,  of  railway  workers  are  pretty  constantly  employed. 
Comparing  the  rates  of  pay  in  different  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, we  find  that  the  proportion  obtaining  very  high  wages  is 
markedly  smaller  in  Ireland.  This  is  consistent  with  what  has. been 
noticed  with  respect  to  other  industries — namely,  that  highly  skilled 
labour  is  paid  at  rates  almost  or  quite  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain, 
while  the  rates  for  the  lower  classes  of  labour  are  distinctly  below 
those  prevailing  in  England.  Another  occupation  to  which  special 
methods  are  applied  is  that  of  seamen.  Here  the  normal  annual  wage, 
defined  as  above,  works  out  to  £57.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Royal  Navy  is  £64  13s.  For  the  Army  it  is  only  £48.  An  attempt  is 
also  made  to  estimate  the  wages  in  domestic  service.  Returns  ob- 
tained from  large  households  show  an  average  of  about  £65  for  men, 
omitting  some  higher  grades  of  remuneration  as  not  typical  of 
domestic  service  in  general.  The  similarly  obtained  figures  for  women 
servants  is  about  £46  per  annum.  The  last  figure  is  supported  by 
returns  respecting  hospitals,  in  which  there  is  a  large  mass  of  labour 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  domestic  service.     It  will  be  un- 
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dersto  in  computing  some  of  theae  figures  an  estimate  for  board 

and  Ic  laa  been  included. 

Tl  n  rt  taken  with  its  tour  predecessora  fonns  a  monumental 

work,  serving  as  a  basis  from  which  to  reckon  future  changes  of 
wages ;  and  presenting  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  baffled 
previous  inveatigators — namely,  ao  to  combine  rates  of  wages  with 
the  numbers  employed  at  each  rate,  as  to  determine  the  true  average 
income  of  e  wage-Barning  class  or  any  part  of  it.  The  average 
weekly  rate  or  men  in  the  industries  in  which  the  wage-ceuaua  was 
taken,  proves  to  be  24s.  7rf.'  The  corresponding  figures  tor  (1)  girls  and 
(2)  women  may  be  remembered  as  nearly  forming  a  geometrical 
proportion  with  the  above,  as  thus  :— 

(1)  6s.  ■  ;  :     (3)  24s.  Id. 

Lads  and  boys  art  m  arithmetic  mean  between 

the  figures  for  girls  an  lid.     Each  of  these  weekly 

rates    multiplied  hy  ...lal    annual   income    for    the 

respective  class — e.g.  urse  this  estimate  is  subject 

to  reduction  on  accouuL  i  kvimied.     But  the  returns  made 

by  employers  of  the  totals  d        «     le  year  1885,  compared  with 

the  average  income  as  d  le  formula  52  x  weekly  rate, 

do  not  present   a  very  gri.-  ence.      The    return    obtained   for 

railways  hy  a  more  accm'ate  methou— viz.  £60  per  annum— agrees  fairly 
well  with  the  £64  obtained  above  tor  other  industries.  It  is  to  be 
considered  also,  that  even  if  the  result  is  too  high  for  1886,  it  has 
become  truer  since  then  in  virtue  of  the  rise  of  wage^.  Tlie-  mean 
then  is  very  little,  it  at  all  above,  the  true  one.  But  of  course  even 
the  true  mean  is  only  a  representative  of  particulars  which  deviate  on 
either  side  of  it.  Ot  the  men  under  observation  3'3  per  cent,  had  a 
weekly  rate  over  40s. ;  -1  per  cent,  under  10s  * 

'  Thia  24s.  Id.  ia  the  mean  between  24s.  9rf.,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  paid 
to  those  under  observation  by  their  number,  and  24s.  5d,,  obtained  by  taking  the 
niean  of  the  rates  in  each  trade  irrespective  of  the  different  numbers  dealt 
with  in  different  trades.  The  first  figure  would  of  course  be  correct  if  ill  the 
members  in  each  trade,  or  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  them,  wore  dealt  with  : 
but  aa  this  is  not  true  of  the  samples  dealt  with,  a.  certain  importance  attcu:hes  to 
the  second  figure.  The  close  agreement  between  the  two  figures  is  calculated  to  give 
us  confidence  in  dealing  with  these  and  with  simitar  statistics. 

'  The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  different  weekly  rates  in  Part  II.,  No.  1. 
table  i.,  might  be  arranged  according  to  a  regular  curve  of  which  the  mean  is  24-6 
(shillings)  and  the  '  probable  deviation  '—the  distance  from  the  mean  either  above  or 
below,  within  which  an  individual  taken  at  random  is  as  likely  as  not  Ui  fall — about  & 
(shillings).  A  further  source  of  error  is  the  circumstance  that  the  returns  relate  not 
to  the  whole  body  of  wage-eamers,  but  only  (o  samples  of  tbeni.  But  as  the  samples 
arc  taken  over  the  greater  part  of  the  wliole  field— some  three  fourths  of  eiiating 
occupations  being  represented  in  the  census,  and  also  are  numerically  great— 350,000 
men  and  150,000  women,  in  round  numbers  having  been  observed, — there  is  teiuion 
to  think  that  the  results  obtained  for  a  part  are  fairly  typical  ol  the  whole.  This 
iuforcnco  is  corroborated  by  the  close  agreement  between  the  BTerage  of  the 
350.000  and  that  ot  the  railwaymcn,  seamen,  and  others  numbering  in  all  mwiy 
hundreds  of  thousands. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Commission,  and  of  the 
Commission  on  the  financial  relations  between  England  and  Ireland, 
have  not  yet  reached  a  point  from  which  a  complete  survey  can  be 
made. 


Obituary. 

Miss  Emily  Faithfull,  who  died  May  31st,  1895,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  her  successful  attempts  to  extend  the  sphere  of  women's 
work.  With  this  object  she  set  up  a  printing-press,  in  which  all  the 
compositors  were  women.  The  Victoria  Press  acquired  a  deserved 
reputation ;  and  Miss  Faithfull  was  appointed  Printer  and  Publisher 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Miss  Faithfull  advocated  the  claims  of 
women  in  a  monthly  periodical  called  The  Victoria  Magazine.  She 
was  also  the  author  of  a  *  tendentious '  novel,  Change  upon  Change, 
and  of  Three  Visits  to  America,  describing  the  conditions  of  female 
workers  in  the  United  States. 


Current  Topics. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Association  of  English  Hop-growers 
waited  on  Lord  Salisbury  on  November  22nd  to  represent  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  industry,  and  to  ask  for  an  import  duty  on  foreign 
hops  as  the  remedy  of  that  depression.  They  also  wished  for  a 
reduction  of  the  beer  duty,  to  be  compensated  by  the  new  tax  on 
foreign  hops  [so  that  the  consumer  would  not  suffer] .  Lord  Salis- 
bury, while  admitting  the  grave  evils  *  of  labourers  thrown  out  of 
employment,  of  crowds  pouring  into  the  towns,  thereby  increasing 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  did  not  think  it  right  to  hold  out 
prospects  which  could  not  be  realised.  He  urged  not  so  much  the 
^  objections  on  principle  '  to  a  protective  duty,  as  the  practical  difficulty 
that  to  grant  the  protection  of  hops  would  raise  a  demand  for  the 
protection  of  wheat,  which  could  not  be  granted.  He  pointed  out  that 
if  the  experiment  of  free  trade  had  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputation 
failed  in  England,  the  experiment  of  protection  had  not  been  successful 
in  France. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  also  declined  to  interpose  in  favour  of 
agriculture  by  taking  steps  to  prevent  *  fictitious  dealing '  in  wheat. 
He  points  out  to  Mr.  Jasper  More,  M.P.  {Times,  November  16th),  that 
*  it  has  always  appeared  so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  **  gambling  " 
and  ordinary  commercial  contracts  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  legal 
effect  to  a  scheme  for  controlling  such  gambling.'  Mr.  Jasper  More,  in 
reply,  adduces  figures  intended  to  prove  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 
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been  depressed  in  commercial  gambling.  The  two  phenomena  have 
no  doubt  concurred,  but  we  are  entitled  to  demand  better  evidence  of 
their  causal  connection. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Bankers'  Institute,  November  7tb. 
the  president,  the  Hon.  K.  Dudley  Ryder,  dwelt  on  the  signs  of  a 
revival  of  business.  He  referred  to  the  accumulation  of  gold  by 
banking  centres ;  the  gold  bullion  and  coin  held  by  the  banks  of 
England,  Fcance,  Germany,  and  the  New  York  associated  banks 
having  increased  from  £120,630,000  in  1885  to  £185,936.000  in  1895. 
As  the  cause  of  this  accumulation  the  diminished  demand  for  currency, 
e.g.  on  the  part  of  Austria,  had  concurred  with  {'  accentuated  ')  the 
increased  production  of  gold.  The  total  amount  o£  gold  produced  in 
1895  might  be  estimated  at  double  the  amount  produced  in  1883.  He 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  strengthening  our  reserves, 
raising  what  the  late  Mr,  Bagehot  called  the  apprehension  minimam 
from  £11,000,000  to  £15,000,000.  lu  view  of  the  increase  of  loanable 
capital,  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  rate  of  interest  might  fall  still 
further.  Bankers  should  consider  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived 
not  to  pay  interest  on  deposits. 


AccoBDma  to  the  report  lately  made  by  Mr.  E.  Preston,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Miat,  the  world's  product  of  gold  this  year  will  be 
approximately  ¥200,000,000;  whereas  that  of  laat  year  waa  about 
«180,000,000.  Of  the  i20,000,000  forming  the  increase  the  United 
States  will  contribute  not  less  than  $7,500,000.  Part  of  the  increase 
is  expected  from  gold  formerly  hoarded  in  India,  a  source  which  last 
year,  according  to  Mr..  Preston,  yielded  about  $7,000,000. 

Thebe  are  those  who  think  that  the  influx  of  new  gold  must  soon 
make  itself  felt  in  a  rise  of  prices.  The  depletion  of  circulation  to 
cure  which  drastic  operations  have  been  recommended  is  perhaps 
about  to  disappear  spontaneously.  Meanwhile  the  disputes  as  to  the 
efGcacy  of  the  remedy  show  no  signs  of  abatement ;  and  the  Gold 
Standard  Defence  Association  continues  to  put  forth  leaflets,  and  the 
Bivietallic  League  to  answer  them.  Among  the  numerous  rejoinders 
and  rebutters  which  have  been  exchanged  by  the  two  parties,  there  is 
none  more  sprightly  than  the  pamphlet  entitled  '  Lord  Farrer  Appre- 
ciated.' The  plan  adopted  by  the  Bimetallic  League  of  reprinting,  along 
with  the  criticisms,  the  piece  criticised,  is  greatly  to  be  commended. 


The  report  on  the  international  movement  and  on  the  consumption 
of  the  precious  metals,  presented  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics  at  Berne  last  August,  holds  forth  hopes  that  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  custom-house  returns  as  to  the  export  and  import  of 
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the  precious  metals  may  be  remedied.  But  with  respect  to  statistics 
of  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  advancing  beyond  the  point  which  was  reached  by 
Soetbeer. 

The  statistical  ascertainment  of  the  conditions  of  labour  has  lately 
made  great  progress.  Keference  was  made  in  our  last  issue  (pp.  378, 
495)  to  the  potent  method  which  Mr.  A.  Bowley  has  employed  to 
construct  a  sort  of  index-number  showing,  in  the  form  of  a  percentage, 
the  ratio  between  average  wages  at  different  epochs.  Mr.  Bowley's 
conclusion  that  money  wages  have  not  much  increased  in  recent  years 
accords  with  the  more  detailed  measurements  of  changes  in  wages 
during  one  year,  which  as  described  above  (p.  671)  have  lately  been 
instituted  by  the  Labour  Department.  The  total  rise  of  wages  is 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  and  his  coadjutors  compared 
with  the  numbers  in  the  trades  in  which  the  changes  took  place 
amounted  to  a  rise  of  about  hd.  per  head,  per  week.  Meanwhile  Sir 
Eobert  Giffen  (see  p.  673)  has  completed  his  great  wage-census 
which  will  serve  as  a  conspicuous  base-line  from  which  to  measure 
future  changes. 

A  MORE  detailed,  though  far  less  extensive,  wage-census  has  been 
undertaken  in  Austria  by  our  correspondent  Dr,  Bauer.  The  prin- 
cipal attributes  subjected  to  measurement  are — (1)  as  in  the  English 
statistics,  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  length  of  hours ;  (2)  certain 
particulars  which  every  Austrian  employer  is  bound  by  law  to  register 
— such  as  age,  nature  of  former  employment,  length  of  employment  in 
the  same  place.  By  inspecting  the  employers*  books  every  week  for  a 
whole  year,  it  is  possible  (a)  to  ascertain  the  numbers  corresponding  to 
eskch  of  these  attributes,  e.g.  the  numbers  of  men  earning  different 
specified  amounts  of  wages,  or  the  numbers  at  different  age-periods,  and 
{b)  to  combine  any  two  of  the  attributes  showing,  for  instance,  the 
numbers  of  a  particular  age  who  enjoy  a  certain  wage.  Another  prin- 
ciple of  classification  is  formed  by  the  instability  of  work,  the 
duration  of  the  breaks  between  periods  of  employment.  Among  the 
many  interesting  results  which  are  thus  brought  out,  we  may  notice 
the  influence  of  age  on  wages.  The  statistics  showing  a  decline  in 
the  wages  of  skilled  workers  from  the  fortieth  year,  closely  agree  with 
those  which  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  in  the  last  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal  (p.  361)  has  presented  in  a  diagram.  The  method  which  we 
have  described  has  already  been  applied  by  Dr.  Bauer  to  3,000  workers 
of  the  Briinn  engineering  trade,  and  is  being  extended  to  other  in- 
dustries comprising  25,000  workers.  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to 
report  further  progress  and  enter  into  greater  details. 


Professor  Dr.  Kichard  Boeckh,  the  distinguished  statistician, 
who  is  celebrating  at  Berlin  his  jublilee  as  a  doctor  (he  took  the  degree 
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in  164:5),  is  a  son  of  tbe  great  philologist  to  whom  \ve  owe  that  stand- 
ard work  on  Helienic  public  finance,  the  Staatsltauskaltung  tier  Atlieuer, 
Berlin,  1817  (transl.  into  English  by  Lewis,  1828  and  1843).  He  has 
been  since  1675  director  ot  the  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau  ot  Berlin. 
and  is  also  editor  ot  the  Statistical  Reports  of  German  cities.  Dr. 
Boeckh  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  experts  in  vital 
statistics,  but  he  has  also  enriched  the  history  of  this  science  by  his 
essay  on  "  Halley  as  a  Statistician  "  [BuUelinde  Vlnstitiil  International 
lie  Statisliqice,  t.  vii.  pt.  i.  1693,  pp.  1-24) ;  which  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  great  observer  of  plaoets  and  populationa, 

Dh  von  Bohm-Bawebk,  the  well  known  author  of  Capital  an/t 
Inlercsl,  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  tor  Austria,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  von  Plener  and  the  whole  Windiscbgraetz  cabinet  in  July 
1S95,  Dr.  von  Bohni-Bawerk  and  the  Kielmansegg  cabinet  held  office 
for  only  three  months.  The  latter  in  turn  having  been  replaced  by  a 
'business-ministry'  led  by  Count  Badeui,  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Austrian  Exchequer  has  again  devolved  upon  an  economist.  Dr.  von 
Bilinski,  who  was  since  1892  President  of  the  State  Eailway  Depart- 
ment,  and  formerly  {1871-1892)  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Lem- 
berg  University.  The  new  minister  is  the  author  of  numerous  treatises 
on  finance  and  social  economics,  written  in  the  Polish  as  well  as  in  the 
German  tongue.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  deals  with  '  local 
taxation'  (Die  Gejneindebesteueruiui  uml  deren  Heform,  Leipzig,  1878). 


The  appointment  of  Professor  Matteo  Pantaleoni  to  the  chair  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  ot  Naples  will  give  universal 
satisfaction.  Professor  Pantaleoni  was  till  recently  chief  at  the  Scaola 
Superiore  of  Bar!.  He  left  this  post  in  order  to  join  the  Sociata 
Anonima  di  Esportazione.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  indnential 
Giornale  degli  Econoviisti,  published  monthly  at  Eome.  Professor 
Pantaleoni  is  a  zealous  free  trader,  but  his  convictions  on  this  and 
other  practical  questions  have  not  interfered  with  the  scrupulous  im- 
partiality with  which  he  has  allowed  all  shades  of  intelligent  opinion 
to  be  represented  in  his  Journal.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  his 
own  Journal ;  and  is  also  the  author  of  several  books.  Probably  the 
most  noted  of  these  is  the  text-book  entitled  Principii  di  Economia 
Para  ;  a  particularly  successful  attempt  to  render  the  first  principles 
of  economics  more  intelligible  by  a  temperate  use  of  matbematica. 
This  standard  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  Professor 
Pantaleoni  was  the  correspondent  of  the  British  Economic  Associa- 
tion for  Italy,  until  the  pressure  of  his  occupations  compelled  him  to 
resign  in  favour  of  Professor  Achilla  Loria. 


The  chair  at  Naples  to  which  Professor  Pantaleoni  has  bean  called 
,  wa   believe,  the  oldest   economic  chair  in  Europe,  having  been 
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founded  in  1753.  The  first  professor  was  the  learned  Genovesi,  who 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  our  Steuart  among  the  temperate  mercan- 
tilists. Professor  Ciccone  was  the  last  occupant  of  the  chair,  which 
since  his  death  has  been  vacant.  During  this  interval  the  work  of 
instruction  has  been  carried  on  by  PrivaUdocenten^  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Signer  Francesco  Nitti,  a  contributor  to  the  Economic 
Journal,  and  the  editor  of  the  fortnightly  Biforma  SocialCy  to  which 
we  have  from  time 'to  time  called  attention;  for  instance,  to  Signer 
Nitti's  study  on  the  *  Measurement  of  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Money,' 
reprinted  from  the  Biforma  (Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  259).  A 
more  recent  contribution  made  by  Signor  Nitti  to  his  own  Journal, 
on  the  connection  between  high  wages  and  the  efficiency  of  labour,  is 
also  deserving  of  attention. 


Dr.  Jacoh  H.  Hollander  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  the  author  of  a  lucid 
paper  on  the  *  Concept  of  Marginal  Kent '  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  for  January  1895,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  received 
doctrine  of  Rent  does  not  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  *  no  rent 
margin '  of  land  (see  the  notice  of  this  article  in  the  Economic  Journal,. 
vol.  V.  p.  153,  and  Professor  Marshall,  article  on  Rent  in  vol.  iii.). 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Reginald  Hooker  has 
resigned  the  post  of  Editor  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  which  he  had  occupied  with  distinction  for  more 
than  four  years.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen  Massingberd, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Massingberd  graduated  in  1892,. 
taking  honours  in  history. 


The  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  with 
Mrs.  Creighton  as  president,  held  in  Nottingham  in  October,  was 
exceptionally  interesting.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  both 
above  the  average  and  contained  much  of  economic  interest.  The 
newspaper  reports  were,  however,  necessarily  inadequate ;  and  it  will 
be  best  to  defer  any  attempt  to  survey  the  results  till  our  next  number,, 
when  the  full  report  will  be  accessible. 


Among  the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  International 
Women's  Congress  in  1896  are  the  right  of  equal  wage  for  equal  work, 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  married  woman  to  the  product  of  her  own 
work,  a  female  eight  hours  day,  and  the  eligibility  of  women  to  com- 
mercial tribunals. 
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The  Eeoiioiiiie  Society  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  been  iormeA  in 
order  to  promote  the  study  and  discussion  of  economic  queationa.  The 
President  of  the  Society  is  the  Eev.  Moove  Ede,  one  of  the  most 
siiccessfiil  of  University  Lecturers  on  Economics.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bluoden,  who  has  contributed  some  articles  to  the  Economic 
JouBNAL — one,  for  instance,  in  the  present  number  on  taxation. 

BiCAHDO  was  known  to  have  been  a  good  eorrespondent,  but  no 
collection  of  his  letters  was  made  public  til!  1887,  when  the  Clarendon 
Press  gave  to  the  world  more  than  eighty  of  his  lettei-s  to  Malthus, 
dating  from  1810  to  1823.  In  the  present  year  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander 
of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the  British  Economic  Association,  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred  in  another  connexion,  drew  attention  to  two 
impublished  collections.  The  first  is  the  correspondence  of  nicardo 
with  Mr.  Hutcheu  Trower,  of  Unated  Wood,  Surrey.  It  is  preserved  in 
University  College,  London,  and  includes  twenty-two  letters,  dating 
from  September,  1820,  to  August,  1833.  The  second  is  the  correspon- 
dence of  Ricardo  with  John  Ramsay  McCuIloch,  from  1916  to  1823,  and 
includes  more  than  forty  letters.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Miss 
Trower  discovered  about  thirty  more  letters  from  Ricardo  to  her  father, 
and  kindly  submitted  them  to  a  member  of  the  Association  for  inspec- 
tion. The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  now  have  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  mind  of  Ricardo  than  of  any  other  economist  of  equal 
eminence.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  letters  are  occupied  with 
economic  reafioning  ;  and  the  rest  deal  with  topica  like  current  politics, 
political  leaders,  and  parham'entary  reform,  on  which  it  is  of  great 
interest  to  know  the  writer's  opinions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  funds  of 
the  Association  will  make  it  possible  for  the  three  collections  to  be 
published  under  its  auspices.  University  College  has  consented  to 
the  publication  of  its  part  of  the  Trower  Correspondence,  and  Dr. 
Hollander  has  agreed  to  give  his  help  in  the  editing  of  the  whole. 


Profesbob  Waonee,  who  has  been  elected  Rector  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, chose  the  German  socialists  as  the  theme  of  his  rectorial 
address.  He  claimed  for  Marx,  Lassalle,  and  others  the  title  of  great 
thinkers,  who,  like  other  thinkers,  had  made  mistakes,  but  had  left 
their  mark  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation  and  were 
entitled  to  its  gratitude.  In  view  of  the  official  attitude  of  German 
administration  towards  modem  socialism,  this  courageous  utterance 
was  nmch  remarked. 


As  we  are  going  to  press  two  works  of  pecuhar  interest  are  an- 
nounced by  the  well-known  Fans  publishers,  MessTB.  Guillaumin.  One 
is  the  elaborate  TraiU  thforclique  el  iiraiique  d'iconomU  politique  by 
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M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  in  four  large  volumes.  The  title  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  German  influence, — the  great  French  economist  having  in 
his  youth  been  trained  at  a  German  University — but  the  author's  con- 
clusions will  probably  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  those  which 
predominate  in  Germany. 

The  other  work  referred  to  is  the  third  volume  of  M.  R^n6  Lavoll^e's 
well-known  study  Les  classes  ouvridres  en  Europe,  The  earlier  volumes, 
which  have  attained  a  second  edition,  deal  with  several  countries  on 
the  Continent.  The  whole  of  this  substantial  (third)  volume  is  devoted 
to  England.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  some  family  budgets 
collected  by  the  Economic  Club,  which  are  we  believe  now  in  the  press. 


A  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  is  being  founded  at  Glasgow,, 
appropriately  designated  the  Adam  Smith  Chair.  A  salary  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  is  attached,  principally  by  private  munificence, 
to  the  new  chair. 


The  British  Economic  Association  has  now  completed  its  fifth 
year.  It  has  supplied  twenty  numbers  of  the  Economic  Journal  to 
some  seven  hundred  members.  Among  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Journal  are  many  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  most 
of  the  principal  economists  in  the  world.  The  task  of  reprinting  old 
and  rare  economic  classics  has  been  commenced  by  the  Association ; 
and,  as  announced  in  a  preceding  note,  is  being  continued.  The 
Association  enters  on  its  second  lustrum  under  favourable  auspices ; 
additional  brightness  being  imparted  to  its  prospects  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Henry  Higgs  as  a  co-editor.  Mr.  Higgs  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  the  readers  of  the 
Journal. 
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The  Economic  Beview. 
October,  1895. 
Evolution  of  Agrkultv"!  Scif""-     RrBSELL  M.  Gamnier.     Some 
Poinla  ill  the  Pox  orv  .  a  Early  Middle  Ages.     Hev.  A. 

Cahltlb.      The  n  f    Charity.     Louisa  Twiniso. 

Women's  Setilenh,,.^,  vr.     The  Oeneral  Election  and 

Prospects  of  Social  Li  v.  Prof.  W.  Cunningham. 


Journal  o/  iiii  lyoi  tistical  Society, 
Septembei-,  1895. 
Statistics  bearing  upon  Biinetallism.  J.  Barr  Eobertson.  Comparative 
Statistics  of  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries.  Edwin  C. 
NowELL.  Among  the  Miscellanea  there  is  a  criticism  of  Prof. 
Karl  PearsoD'a  latest  oontributions  to  the  theory  of  Statistics  bv 
Prof.  P.  Y.  Edgeworth. 


The  Ninefeoith  Ceniiii 
October,  1895. 


The  Goldmining  Madness  in  the  City.    S.  F.  Vak  Osb.     The  Closing  of 
the  Indian  Mints.    Bight  Hon,  Lord  Bbassey. 


Fortnightly  Revieic. 
October,  1895. 
English  Industrij  and  Eastern  Competition.    R,  8.  Gundry.     Coopera- 
tion in  Agriculture.    H.  M.  Wolff. 


National  lieview. 
November,  1895. 
The  Currency  Queslion.     H.  E.  Beetox. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  newest  points  in  this  defence  of  Bi- 
motalliain.  Mr.  Beeton  replies  to  Lord  Farrer's  objection  that  the 
price  of  labour  has  not  fallen ;  '  the  fact  that  the  price  of  labour  of 
greater  efliciency  now  is  higher  than  the  price  of  labour  of  less  effici- 
ency then  [twenty-two  years  ago]  does  not  prove  that  the  price  of 
labour  of  the  same  efliciency  has  not  fallen.'     The  gain  to  the  creditor 
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from  low  prices  involves  a  direct  loss  to  the  workman  [as  well  as  the 
ejitrepreneur] .  The  advantage  to  the  community  of  increased  efficiency 
is  diminished  by  the  *  unmerited  transfer  of  wealth'  to  creditors. 

In  Tlie  Bimetallist  for  October  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave  ably  summarises 
the  discussion  on  the  Currency  question  which  took  place  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  The  November  number  contains 
a  summary  of  the  report  on  the  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  1894,  just  completed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Preston,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint. 

The  Humanitarian  (edited  by  Victoria  Woodhull  Martin)  has  in 
the  November  number  an  article  on  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ire- 
lajidy  by  one  who  has  seen  a  great  part  of  the  movement,  the  Eight 
Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  M.P.  There  are  now  forty-nine  co-operative 
dairy  societies  actually  at  work,  and  twenty-seven  in  formation.  The 
output  of  the  dairy  societies  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
The  sale  of  everything  the  farmer  produces,  and  the  purchase  of 
almost  everything  which  he  uses,  are  contemplated  as  the  future  work 
of  CO- operation. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Historical  Society  for  1894-5 
there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Oman  on  the  *  Tudors  and  the  Cur- 
rency,' graphically  describing  the  recoinage  of  1526-7,  designed  to 
preserve  the  par  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  subsequent  debase- 
ments. Eeferring  to  Elizabeth's  recoinage  Mr.  Oman  incidentally 
corrects  Thorold  Eogers. 

This  economically  rich  volume  also  contains  The  English  Nouveaux 
Biches  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  Alice  Law.  Alieyi  Merchants 
in  Englandy  FifteeJith  Century.  M.  S.  Giuseppi.  T//^  Gold  Merchant 
of  Shreivshury.  Dr.  Cunningham.  The  Monetary  Movements  1600-21 
in  Holland  and  Germany.     W.  A.  Shaw. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom^ics  (Boston). 

October,  1895. 
The  Concluding  Volume  of  Marx^s  Capital.     Prof.  W.  Lexis. 

*  We  may  reach  by  the  most  trivial  empirical  means,  and  without  any 
reference  to  immanent  ideas  or  laws  of  evolution  the  same  conclusion  as  Marx's 
law  of  surplus  value.  It  must  depend  upon  the  individual's  temperament,  and 
on  his  social  point  of  view,  whether  he  finds  in  this  result  a  wonderful  hftrmony 
of  interests  or  a  conflict  which  must  lead  to  social  revolution.' 

Tenancy  in  the  United  States,     Geo.  K.  Holmes. 

A  Standard  of  Values,     John  Bacon  [Anti- bimetallic]. 

The  Employer's  Place  in  Distribution,  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig.  A 
study  in  the  machinery  of  distribution,  bringing  out  the  portion 
of  truth  contained  in  the  wage-fund  theory. 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York). 

September,  1895. 
The  Gold  Standard  in  Becent  Theory,     John  B.  Clark. 

The  ideal  monetary  standard  should  keep  constant  the  price  of  an 
average  day  of  labour,  which  in  a  progressive  society  means  fewer 
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houra  and  more  commodities.  Gold  fairly  fulfils  this  condition.  Wei-e 
it  otherwise,  there  is  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a  slow  steady 
advauce  or  decline  in  the  i-eal  value  of  money  would  be  foreseen  by 
business  men  and  allowed  for  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  Study  of  Statistics.  Prof.  E.  Mayo-Smith.  Statistics  having 
been  defined  as  '  the  science  of  social  masses,'  the  question  what  is 
the  relation  of  statistics  to  (1)  tbe  other  social  sciences,  and  (2)  socio- 
logy, is  discussed. 

In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economii  for  September  1895  the  '  Evo- 
lution of  the  idea  of  Value,'  by  W.  G.  Lang^vorthy  Taylor,  the  dialectic 
on  the  just  standard  of  deferred  payments,  is  stimulating. 

In  ■  r-ngiHcering  Magazine  for  December,  1895,  Mr.  Edward 
Atkins  inntM  tViA  unniial  iirndiip.t.  nf  the  United  States  to  amount 

to  abo  ;  than  sis  per  cent,  has  been 

taken  imparative  burden  of  taxation 

in  otb(  like  methods,  and  anticipates 

therefrom  me  aei,  .ion  for  war  purposes  ia    the 

prime  cause  of  paupw 


h  folitiqiie. 

Oc,  r.  1895. 

£**   eommenceme7its  du  c  w  e.^  France  ....     P.   Cauwks. 

WiUieUn  Hoscher.     A.  i                       a.    De  la  viesure  de  ia  ralcur. 

BOUROCIN. 

Jvnnui. )ii(imistes. 

September,  1895. 
Lcs  travaux 'parhmentaires  de  la  Chambre  des  Diputis  (1894-95).  Andb^ 
LiEssB.  Les  attaques  contre  le  capitalisme  au  XVIe  siiclc,  en  Alle- 
magne.  E.  Castelot.  [A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  power  of  the 
great  Augsburg  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Fuggers  and  the 
Welsers,  and  of  the  furious  attacks  which  were  directed  against 
the  origin  of  their  wealth  by  all  classes  of  the  German  people, 
from  the  Protestant  Reformers  down  to  the  revolted  peasants. 1 
Movvement  scientifique  et  industricl.  Daniel  Bellet,  Beviie  dc 
I'Acadimie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiqwes.  J.  Lefokt.  Lc 
commerce  de  la  France  acec  I' Italic  (18Bl-189i).  Maurice  Zablet. 
L'dcotiomie  politique  et  les  conscih  gin&raux.  Fr£d^bic  Passy. 
Chinoiserie  administrative.     Hubeut-Valleboux, 

October. 
Des  jwiiJCf^cs  de  I'impdl.  G.  du  Puynode.  Mouvemenl  colonial.  Dr. 
Meyneks  d'Estrey.  Revue  des  principales  publications  econo- 
miqites  tie  I'ilranrjer.  Maubice  Block.  Les  banqites  avx Etats-Unis 
en  1894.  G.  Fkancois.  Le  diveloppcment  industriel  du  Japan. 
Daniel  Bellet.     La  science  de  la  cuisine.    Fb^debic  Pasby. 

Kovember. 
Le   renoin-clUment   du  privilitje    des  banqiies  colcniales.     BouCHife  de 
Belle.      Le   vwnvcttieut   agri<ole.    G.    Fouquet.      Publicatioiis 
iconomiques  in  langne  frau';aise.    M.  EotJXFL.     Les  relations  com- 
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merciales   cU  la  France  et  de   VEspaghe   (1891-1894).   Maurice 
Z*ABLBT.      Nos  concurrents  en  Afriqiie.    Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey, 

Les  greves  anx  lltats-Unis. 


In  the  Journal  de  la  SocUtd  de  Statistiqice  de  Paris  for  1895  (July, 
August,  and  October),  a  monograph  by  M.  Beaurin-Gressier  is  valuable 
both  as  a  particularly  perfect  budget  of  a  well-to-do  family  and  for  the 
computation  of  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  the  family.  The  total 
expenditure  in  the  year  1894  being  21,700  francs,  the  expenditure  on 
services  or  products  subject  to  taxes  of  which  the  incidence  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  distinguish,  was  15,117  francs  75  cents;  the 
remainder  being  spent  in  gifts  and  wages.  The  taxes  paid  on  the 
former  portion  amounted  to  3,250  francs,  that  is  21*5  per  cent.  The 
details  of  expenditure  are  given  in  the  July  number.  In  the  August 
number  the  criticisms  of  M.  Cheysson  and  M.  de  Foville  on  family 
budgets  in  general  and  this  one  in  particular  are  instructive. 


The  September  number  of  the  Annales  dcs  Mines  contains  a  paper 
by  M.  Arthur  Fontaine,  of  the  French  Labour  Department,  on  sliding- 
scales  in  British  mines.  The  author  points  out  that  in  practice 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  operation  of  a  sliding-scale  and 
that  of  a  system  under  which  wages  are  regulated  by  a  Conciliation 
Board,  without  any  express  and  elaborately  defined  formula  such  as 
exists  under  a  scale.  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  arrangements 
under  a  Conciliation  Board  shall  be  made  for  suflQciently  long  periods 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 


Institut  international  de  Statistique,  Tom  viii.  Premiere  livraison 
(Rome)  contains  inter  alia,  Mr.  Bateman's  comparability  of  trade 
statistics  of  various  countries,  Professor  Taussig's  results  of  recent 
investigations  on  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Franz  Boas' 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  anthropometry,  referring  to  cases  in  which 
the  measurements  are  not  arranged  in  a  normal  symmetrical  (or  *  proba- 
bihty ' )  curve. 

In  the  ComjHe  Bendn  for  the  Berne  session,  Signor  Bodio  surveying 
the  statistics  of  mortality,  from  Sweden  where  the  death-rate  is  16*9 
per  1,000,  to  Spain  where  the  corresponding  figure  is  nearly  twice 
asgr^at-^viz.,  31-92,  attests  a  decline  in  mortality  throughout  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.  The  proportion  of 
suicides  goes  on  increasing.  Saxony  taking  the  lead.  Professor  Lexis, 
discoursing  on  the  cause  of  statistical  regularities,  dwells  on  the  idea  of  a 
*  typical  norm,'  an  average  with  its  constituents  ranged  according  to 
the  law  of  error.  A  resolution  was  carried  adopting  a  *  standard 
population  '  (for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  mortality  of  nations  in 
which  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  ages  is  different).  Five 
age  periods  having  been  specified,  0  to  1,  2  to  19,  20  to  39,  40  to  59, 
and  60  and  upw^ards  (the  figures  in  each  case  being  inclusive),  the  mor- 
tality at  each  of  these  ages  is  to  be  observed  for  any  particular  country, 
and  then  the  mortality  at  all  ages  is  determined  on  the  supposition 
that  the  percentages  of  the  population  living  at  each  of  those  ages  is 
the  same  as  in  Sweden.  The  report  on  the  statistics  of  the  precious 
metals  traces  a  statistical  ideal,  and  invites  M.  de  Foville  to  carry 
it  out. 
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JaJirbficher  fur  Natiojial  Oekonomie  und  Statistic  (Jena). 

September,  1895. 

L.  BoBTKEwtTSCH.     Eritischo  Belrachtungtn  zur  TheoTetischen  Statis- 

tik  {continued  from  vol.  viii.).    Discoursing  upon  the  law  of  error, 

the  writer  criticises  severely  contemporary  economists.     H.  Schd- 

UACHEB.     Der    Oetreidc-haiidei    in   den   Vcreinigten  Staalen   von 

America, 

October. 
Vaa  Boykott.    Max  von  Heckel.     Studten  ztir  Geschichie  und  Natttr 

des'  iiltesten    Kambiitm   (continued).      Adolf    Schaubk.      Veber 

voreheliche  Sckwihigerei.  .  Dr.  Schneider. 

The    Archiv    fiir     Sociale    GeseUgebiing    nnd    Stallstik    (Berlin), 

vol.  viii.,  No.  3,  contains  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geachichte  der  wirtnschaft- 

lichen  Kartelle,'  by  Professor  Gustav  Cohn,  and  '  Eino  Studio  zum 

oateuropaischeu  Merkantilismus,'  by  Professor  G.  v.  Schulze-Gavernitz. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Social  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichie  (Weimar). 
III.  3  and  4. 
Die  riimisckcn  OrundJierrachaften.    Ap,  Schulthn. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Boman  domanial  system,  based  upon 
the  study  of  inscriptions,  concludes  by  insisting  on  the  pernicious  effects 
of  Boman  land  legislations  upon  the  tenants. 
Die  v.'irtscka/tlickeii  Folgcn  des  schwarzen  Todes   iti  Itaiicit.     SIaxiu 

KoVALKWSKY. 

In  this  pai}er  read  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  1894,  Prof.  Kovalewsky,  from  the  records  of  Italian  cities,  proves 
the  regulation  of  work  and  wages  in  mediieval  Italy  not  to  have  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  classes,  '  and  there  is  no  reason  to  call  the 
fourteenth  century  the  golden  age  of  labour.' 
Zur  Beviilkerungs-  wid  Vermiigensstatistik  des  15  Jahrhimderts.    Fkakz 

EUI.ENBUBG. 

The  deeds  of  mediffival  local  taxation  in  the  Palatinate  and  the 
city  rolls  have  been  used  by  the  author  to  depict  the  state  of  distribu- 
tion. He  shows  e.g.  in  Heidelberg  forty-five  patricians  (yV^'*  °^  ^^^ 
community)  to  have  had  one  fifth  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  city  ; 
great  differences  are  also  shown  to  exist  among  the  gilds.  .  .  .  '  For 
any  sentimental  regrets  of  a  retrospective  romanticism  there  is  no 
place.' 

Massnahmen  der   TheuerungipoUlik   tin  Jahre  1557  am  Niederrhcin. 
T.  Habtung.     Aklen  siir  deulschcn  Wirtschaflsgeschichte  im    16, 
17  und  18  Jahrhundert.     G.  von  Below. 
The  struggle  of  the  Augsburg  merchants  against  the  postal  monopoly 
of  the  Taxis  family. 

This  volume  also  contains  a  special  Bibliography  of  English  and 
American  Literature  in  the  domain  of  social  and  economic  history  in 
1894-5,  with  booknotes  by  Miss  E.  Leonards,  of  Cambridge. 

IV.  1. 
Zur    GeschiclUe    des    Tuuschhandeh   in  Polyiiesien.     Saktorius   von 
Walt  EBSH  ATI  sen,     [The  origin  of  barter,  consisting  in  spontaneous 
presents,  and  the  slow  development  of  customs  connected  with  it,] 
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Die  Sklaverei  im  europaischen  Altertume  und  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten.     Achille  Loria. 

Slavery  arises  from  the  existence  of  free  lands  from  which  capital 
can  obtain  no  profit  by  the  work  of  a  single  labourer.  Profits  under 
slavery  are  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  numerous  class  to 
superintend  and  to  coerce  the  slaves,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  thereof 
reduced  by  large  mortality  and  small  fecundi^. 

Zur  Geschichte  des  Zinsfusses  ivi  MittelaUer.  G.  Winter.  The  decline 
of  interest  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  is  graphically  exhibited  by 
a  statistical  treatment  of  more  than  1,000  records  taken  from 
the  Marburg  Archives. 


The  Dutch  Society  for  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  have  been 
discussing  the  expediency  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  or  a  maximum 
number  of  hours,  for  workpeople  employed  in  the  public  service.  The 
reports  or  essays  on  this  subject  are  distributed  among  the  members — 
some  six  or  seven  hundred — but  not  sold  to  the  public.  One  report  is 
by  Mr.  D.  E.  C.  Knuttell,  another  by  the  eminent  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson  who 
holds  that  the  fixing  a  minimum"  wage  can  do  no  good.  For  either  it 
will  be  fixed  as  high  as  it  would  have  been  under  the  action  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  then  the  regulation  is  superfluous ;  or  it  will  be  fixed 
higher,  whereby  an  advantage  will  be  given  to  individuals  at  the  cost 
of  the  taxpayer.  This  conclusion  would  have  to  be  modified  if  the 
initiative  of  Government  might  be  expected  to  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  rate  of  general  wages.  But  the  proof  that  such  an  in- 
fluence may  be  expected  is  totally  wanting. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti  (Eoine). 

September,  1895. 

La  hose  agronomica  della  teoria  delta  rendita.    G.  Valenti. 

La  legge  del  valore  secondo  la  dottrina  della  utilitd  limite.  D.  Berardi.  The 
learned  author  overhauls  the  modern  theory  of  value,  and  finds  glar- 
ing inconsistencies  (contradizioni  stridenti)  among  its  supporters. 
Marshall,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  his  composition,  changes 
the  signification  of  *  marginal  utility.*  Jevons  says  price  depends 
in  the  last  analysis  on  final  utility.  But  when  the  cause  of  final 
utility  is  sought,  he  finds  it  in  price.     *  The  sophism  is  evident.' 

October. 

La  base  .  .  .  della  rendita  (continued  from  September). 

La  legge  del  valore  .  .  .  (continued  from  September  and  concluded). 
More  contradictions. 

November, 

La     caduta    della    Societd    Generale    di    credito    vwhiliare    italiano 
(concluded).     M.  Pantaleoni.     La  crisi  agraria  nelV  Ivgliilterra. 

L.    EiNANDI. 
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NEW    BOOKS 
Adams     (Bkookb).      Civilisatioo    and    Decay.      London  :      Svran 
BonnonBcbeiii  and  Co.     Bvo,  pp.  300. 

Bliks  (W.  D.  p.),  Editor  of  '  The  Encyclopa'dia  of  Social  Refonn.' 
A  Handbook  of  Socialism.  London :  Swan  Sounenschein ;  New 
York  ;  Scnbner.     1895.     Pp.  291.     ds.  6rf.     (Reviewed,  p.  575.) 

Chancij  (W.).  The  Better  Adminiatralion  of  the  Poor  Law 
(Charity  Oi^anisation  Series).  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1895. 
I'p.  260.     6s.     (Reviewed,  p.  578.) 

Collins  (John  Hoab).  A  Plea  for  the  BimetalUc  Amalgamation 
of  the  Currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  Hindostan,  Calcutta;  Trapp, 
Ilolmor  and  Co, 

UoNMBR  (E.  O.K.,  PnoF.).  The  Socialist  State.  London:  Walter 
Soott,  Limited.     1896,     (Beviewed,  p.  573.) 

Kaufmans  (M,).  Socialism  and  Modern  Thought.  London ; 
Mcthuen,     1895.     (Reviewed,  p.  577.) 

Manibtt  (G.  Eldon).  The  Metamorphoeia  of  Silver.  London  ;  W. 
Thachor  and  Co. 

Mii.NKK  (Alkred).  Arnold  Toynbee :  a  Reininisoence.  London: 
Edward  Arnold.     1895.     (Reviewed,  p,  671.) 

NiTTi  (Fbancesco  S.),  Catholic  Socialism.  Translated  by  Mary 
Mackintosh.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  1895.  (Reviewed 
p.  567.) 

NoBTON  (Loud).  Socialism.  Second  edition.  London :  Riving- 
ton,  Percival.     1896,     (Reviewed,  p.  574.) 

pBOTHBito  (Michael),  Political  Economy,  London ;  Geo.  Bell, 
1895, 

[Purporting  to  be  an  attempt  to  present  ia  a,  small  compass  enough  information 
Il>  oiinblc  sliidi'iit!<  tu  pa,sEi  tbo  ii.k,  orM,  A,  Exumiuatlous  of  the  ludian  Univi-rsitiea 
on  tlio  sillvjctt.] 

RoussKAir  (Jf.an  Jacques).  The  Social  Contract  on  Principles  of 
Political  Right.  Translated  with  an  Historical  and  Critical  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Henry  J.  Tozer,  M..\.  (Lond.),  With  a  Preface  by 
Heriiard  Bosanquet,  JJ.A.  (Osou.).  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
Now  York:  Soribner.     1895.     Pp.247.     2s.  Cd.     (Reviewed,  p.  575.) 

Skkiiohm  (P.).  Tribal  System  in  Wales.  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into 
I  lie  Strncture  and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  London  and  New  York  : 
l/>ngnmns,  Green  and  Co.     8vo.  pp.  115.    "S4.     (Reviewed,  p.  589.) 

Shaw  (William  A.),  Select  Tracts  aud  Documents  on  English 
Monetary  History,  1620-1730.  London;  Clement  Wilson.  1896. 
8vo.     6s." 

Smaut  (William).  Studies  in  Eeono;nios.  London :  Macmillan 
und  Co.     ]W>5. 

Whitkiikah  (Pkkcy).  Currencv  Reform  :  a  new  proposal.  Dundee  ; 
.lolui  UuigandCo. 

Bascom  (I.V  Social  Theorv.  A  Grouping  of  Social  Facts  and 
I'rineipioj.     New  York  ;  Cromwell  and  Co.     16mo.     §1.75. 

[.\  ivnij«it  Kx'k  on  jivu'lii);}-.  n-.^niimio-  luiiig  included  with iu  the  scope,  and 
liBving  A  Istje  jliari'  of  ftiimtioii.     Briif.  aud  di'iigu.J  mainly  tor  t«xt-book  ose,) 
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Bullock  (C.  J.).  The  Finances  of  the  United  States  from  1775  to 
1789,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Budget.  [Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  \Visconsin,  No.  2.]  Madison,  Wisconsin  :  Published  by  the 
University.     8vo,  pp.  157.     75  cts. 

[A  scholarly  and  careful  study.] 

Carroll  (Edward).  Principles  and  Practice  of  Finance.  A 
Practical  Guide  for  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Lawyers.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

[A  summary  of  banking  laws  and  banking  practice  :  not  on  *  finance '  in  any  other 
sense.] 

CuMMiNGS  (J.).  Poor  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
Public,  of  American  Economic  Association.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
and  Co.     8vo,  pp.  135.     75  cts. 

[An  excellent  monograph,  chiefly  historical,  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
title.] 

KiTSON    (A.).      A    Scientific   Solution   of     the    Money    Question. 
Boston :  Arena  Publishing  Company.     12mo,  pp.  418.     50  cts. 
[Hardly  scientific  :  virtually  in  advocacy  of  inconvertible  paper  money.] 

Laughlin  (J.  L.  Prof.).  Facts  about  Money.  Including  the  Debate 
with  W.'H.  Harvey  (*  Coin  ')  at  Chicago,  May  17,  1895.  Chicago  :  E. 
A.  Weeks  and  Co.     12mo,  pp.  275.     50  cts. 

[A  popular  presentation  of  monetary  principles,  with  wood-cut  illustrations 
designed  for  the  every-day  reader,  and  directed  against  the  movement  for  free  silver, 
coinage  in  the  United  States.     See  above  p.  654.] 

MuHLEMANN  (M.  L.).  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World.  A  Study 
of  Present  Currency  Conditions,  and  Statistical  Information.  New 
York  :    C.  H.  NicoU.     12mo,  pp.  198. 


[A  convenient  summary  of  currency  and  coinage  laws,  and  statistics  Jor  all  the 
important  countries.] 

Salter  (W.  M.).  Anarchy  or  Government.  New  York  :  Cromwell 
and  Co.     16mo.     75  cts. 

[An  argument  against  the  Spencerian  philosophy  of  government,  and  in  favour 
of  a  further  development  of  public  activities.] 

ScHOENHOF  (J.).  A  History  of  Money  and  Prices.  Being  an 
Inquiry  into  their  Eelations  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Present  Time.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

[Designed  to  show  that  there  never  has  been  any  connection  between  the  quantity 
of  money  and  prices.] 

Seliqman  (E.  R.  a.  Prof.).  Essays  in  Taxation.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan and  Co.     $3.00. 

[The  author  needs  no  introduction.   The  essays  are  partly  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals,  partly  new  ;  wholly  good.] 

Shearman   (T.   G.).  Natural   Taxation.      An  Inquiry  into    the 

Practicability,   Justice,  and    Efifects    of    a    Scientific    and    Natural 

Method    of    Taxation.  New   York :    G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.      8vo, 
pp.  232. 

[*  Natural  Taxation '  is  the  taxation  of  economic  rent  and  of  monopoly  gains : 
which  is  advocated  as  the  sole  tax  needful.] 

Smith  (E.  M.  Prof.).  Statistics  and  Sociology.  Columbia  University 
Press.     New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     8vo.     $3. 

[An  able  and  comprehensive  volume,  by  a  well-equipped  scholar.] 
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Sphagiik  (F.  M.).  The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution.  A  critique  of 
Kidd's  Social  Evolution,  and  a  statement  of  the  true  principles  which 
govern  social  progress.    Boston:  Lee  and  Shepard,     ^l. 

"Waiiker  (Francis).   Double  taxation  iu  the  United  States.  Colum- 
bia College  Studies,     8vo,  pp.  Ii6.     75  centa, 
[A  careful  and  valuable  monograph.] 

Wkeeleb  (D.  H.).  Our  Industrial  Utopia  and  its  Unhappy 
Citizens.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClury  and  Co.      12mo.  pp.  344.     $1.25. 

(Deaignod  to  lihow '  in  u  style  that  is  plain  and  pltiaxant,  the  rights  and  wrongs  ot 
both  capitalist  and  wage-eatner.'  Tho  author  was  for  some  time  President  of 
Alleghany  College,  U.S.A.] 

White  (H.).  Money  and  Banking,  illustrated  by  American  History, 
Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co. 

[A  brief  suniinii''  ^ip  f 

public.     Much  p 
States.] 

White  (H.  iv.)  ■■  i  Pacific  Bailway.     Chicago : 

University  of  Chicago  rresi  2,     81.50. 

[A  history  of  this  railway,  ti'latinns  witli  the  U,   S   Govem- 

Wbight   (Cakbol  D.).      TI  iai  Evolution  of   the  United 

States.    Meadville:   Flood  Chautauqua  Press.     12uio. 

ei. 

[A  brief  ocanomie  history  of  tl  ii 

inentof  Labour.   Dasignodfor  gensim  i 
reading  olasies.] 


Ambrozovics  (Bela),      Le  Tarif  par  Zones  des  Chemins  de  Fer 

Hongroia  et  ma  Thi5orie.     Bruxelles :  P.  Weisaenhruch. 

[A  translation  from  the  author's  German.  The  theory  referred  to  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  Der  Gemsinschaftiiclie  Nutien  det  Einenbalinen,  und  dessen  Berech- 
naag,   1888,  an   ambitious  attempt  to  apply  the  higher  mathematics  to  railway 

Andb^ani.  La  Condition  des  Etrangers  en  France.  Paris :  Guill- 
aumin  and  Co.     1895. 

[A  digest  of  the  legislation  on  tho  subject.] 

BoiLLEY  (P.).  Les  Trois  Socialismes  (Anarchisme,  Collect ivisme, 
Eeformisme).     Paris :  Alcan.     1895. 

Block  (Maurice).  Annuaire  de  l'£conomie  Politique  et  de  la 
Btatistique.     52*  Ann4e  1895.    Paris:  Guillaumin  and  Co. 

CouBCELLB  Seneuil.  Lcs  Operations  de  Banque.  (7th  Edition, 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  M.  Andr4  Liesse.)  GuiUaumiD  and 
Co.     1895. 

Lavolleb  (Rene),  Les  Classes  ouvrieres  en  Europe.  Paris : 
Guillaumin  and  Co.     1895. 

[This,  the  third  volume  of  tiio  author's  well-known  treatise,  ie  entirely  devoted  to 
a  study  of  tlio  working-classes  in  England,] 

Leroy  Beaulieu  (Paul).  Traits  Thfetique  et  Pratique  d'£conomie 
Politique,     Paris :  Guillaumin  and  Co.     1895.     4  vols,  and  a  table. 
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LucAY  (CoMTE  de).  La  Decentralisation,  ^tude  pour  servir  k  son 
Histoire  en  France.     Guillaumin  and  Co.     1895.     Pp.  240. 

[Three  lectures  delivered  in  the  Instihit  Catholique  in  Paris,  mainly  historical, 
but  concluding  in  favour  of  strong  provincial  institutions.] 

M^TREAU  (Abbe  J.).  La  Resistance  au  Socialisme.  Guillaumin 
and  Co.     1895.     Pp.  252. 

[An  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholics  against  Socialism,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Papal  Encyclicals.] 

ViLLEY  (Edmond).  Le  Socialisme  Conteraporain.  Guillaumin  and 
Co.     Pp.  245. 

[A  study  of  the  history  and  of  the  moral  as  well  as  social  causes  of  contemporary 
socialism.  In  order  to  resist  successfully  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  latter, 
the  higher  classes  ought  to  begin  by  reforming  themselves,  and  seriously  take  in 
hand  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  masses.] 

ROmelin  (G.).  Problemes  d'Economie  Politique  et  de  Statistique. 
Guillaumin  and  Co.     1895. 

[A  translation  of  parts  of  the  Reden  und  Aufsdtze,  including  the  following  :  On 
Social  Law — What  is  meant  by  a  Nation  ? — Politics  and  Ethics — Theory  of  Statis- 
tics— On  the  Duration  of  a  Generation — The  Doctrine  of  ^lalthus — Towns  and 
C3ountry — Moral  and  Intellectual  Culture — On  Habits — The  Excess  of  Population.] 

ScHiJLLER  (Richard).  Les  ficonomistes  Classiques  et  leurs  Ad- 
versaires.     Guillaumin  and  Co.     1896.     Pp.  169. 

[A  translation  oiDie  Klassische  Kationaloekonomie  tind  ihre  Gegner  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  Economic  Journal  (Vol.  V.  p.  328)  as  a  clever  little  book.] 

Zaleski  (Ladislas).  Critique  de  la  Theorie  du  d^gr6  final  de  I'utilit^. 
Kazan,  1895. 

[**  Toute  la  theorie  du  degr^»  fiual  de  I'utilit^  est  batie  sur  de  fausses  suppositions 
et  de  conclusions  erron^es."] 

ZoLLA  (M.  Daniel).  Les  Questions  Agricoles.  Deuxieme  s^rie. 
Paris :  F^lix  Alcan. 

Abler  (Georg).  Das  Grosspolnische  Fleischergewerk  vor  200 
Jahren.     Posen  :  Jolowicz.     Pp.  164. 

Berqmann  (Eugen  von).  Geschichte  der  nationalokonomischen 
Krisentheorien.     Stuttgart.     1895. 

[A  history  of  the  opinions  pronounced  on  the  question  of  over-production  and 
commercial  crises.] 

B5DIKER  (J.).  Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  den  Europiiischen 
Staaten.     Leipzig.     1895. 

[A  collection  of  the  state  of  the  legislation  bearing  on  working-class  insurance. 
The  author  is  the  President  of  tlie  Imperial  Board  of  Insurance  of  Germany 
(Reichsversicherungsamt).     See  above  p.  612.] 

Ehrenberg  (Dr.  Kichard).  Hamburg  und  England  im  Zeitalter 
der  Konigin  Elisabeth.     Zena  :  Gustav  Fischer,     1896. 

Enqel  (Ernst).  Die  Lebenskosten  belgischer  Arbeiter-Familien 
friiher  und  jetzt.  Ermittelt  aus  Faniilien-Haushaltrechnungen  und 
vergleichend  zusammengestellt.     Dresden.     1895. 

[The  celebrated  statistician,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Board  of 
Statistics,  gives  a  first  instalment  of  his  statistics  of  the  Budgets  of  working  men's 
families,  as  taken  from  Belgian  sources,  comparing  past  and  present.] 
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Folder  (Bela)  and  Mano  (Db.  Souooti).  Under  these  names  ve 
have  two  pamphlets  iu  Hungarian  bound  together,  of  which  the  titles 
being  translated  are  respectively— Position  of  Working-men  in  a 
Modern  Factorj',  Delft;  Socialistic  Co-operation  in  Belgium. 

Von  KoRiiei  (Josef)  und  Thibhing  (Dr.  Gurtav).   Die  Hauptatadt 
Budapest  im  Jahre  1891.     Berlin  :  Puttkammer  u.  Muhlbrecht. 
[A  coDtinuatiou  of  the.  statiEtica  noticed.] 

Neumann  (Fk.  J.).  Zur  G  erne  in  desteuerre  Form  in  Deutschland  mit 
beaonderer  Beziehung  auf  sivchsische  VerbilUnisae.  Tiibingen.  1895. 
[The  question  ot  local  tai  reform  is  here  treated  with  apBciiil  regard  to  the 
X^mslaltou  and  the  facts  of  tbt  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  author,  proIeaEor  at  the 
University  of  Tflbingen,  h«.s  publialied.  scverftl  latter  works  bearing  on  the  thaorj 
of  taxation.] 

SoHANZ  (Georq).  Zur  Frage  der  Arbeitslosen-Vereieherung. 
Bamberg.     ia95. 

[The  insurance  of  the  unmnplojed  is  here  treated  with  atatigtical  illnstrntiiiti-i 
and  Bome  new  suggestions  [or  a  practical  way  of  this  part  of  social  roforma.] 


Albebtini  (Lcioi).  Le  Banche  Popolari  Italiane  e  il  Congresao  di 
Bologna.  Estratto  dalla  Rijorvui  Sociale,  tasc.  ix,  anno  ii,  volume  iv. 
Toriuo  :  Roux  Frassati  e  Co.     1896. 

Ambrozovics  (Bela).  La  tariffa  a  zone  delle  ferrovio  ungheresi  e 
la  mia  teoria.  Translated  into  Italian  from  the  original  German  by 
Carlo  Nagel.     Milano  :  Tipogra&a  degli  Ingegneri.     1895. 

[Ste  the  remarks  on  thQ  French  tiaiislatioa  of  this  work  above,  p.  690.] 
Babone  (Enbico).     Sopra  un  libro  del  Wicksell. 

[A  critical  monograph  interesting  to  mathfmatiea!  pconomiats,] 

Fanne  (Luioi).  Sunto  stortco  della  scienza  economica.  Forli : 
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LA   BASE  AGHONOMIC'A  D£LLA  TEORIA  DELLA  RENDITA.  (.;.  Valemp, 

LA  LEGGE  DEL  VALOKE  SECONDO  LA  DOCTKINA  DELl.A  I'TILITA.     D.  BKetAiiiir. 

Soma,    Via  Nazimiak  87. 


STUDIES   IN   HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,   AND 
PUBLIC  LAW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

RECENT    ISSUES: 

Vol.  111.,  No.  2.     THE    COMHBRCIAI.  FOI.ICT  OP  ENGLAND 

TOWARD  THE  AMKIUCAN  COLONIES.     I!j  GEORGE  LOUIS  BEEIi,  A.M.     rricc 
?L00. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.     THE    INHERITANCE    TAX.     By    Max     West, 
Ph.D.     Pjice  rs  cents. 

Vol.  IV,,  No.  3.     HISTORY     OP    TAXATION    IN    VERHONT- 

By  F.  A.  ■WOOD.     Piiue  75  cents. 

VOLS.  I.  TO  IV.  COMPLETE,  $2.00  EACH.    BOUND,  $2.50. 


For  further  particular.'i  apply  to  Professor  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN, 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YOEK. 


THE    LONDON     SCHOOL    OF    ECONOMICS    AND 

POLITICAL     SCIENCE. 

The  growing  importance  of  social  and  economic  subjects  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  need  of  further  provision  for  systematic  training  in  economic  and  political 
science,  and  the  promotion  of  original  investigation  and  research.  While  great 
success  has  followed  the  organisation  of  economic  and  political  studies  in  certain 
foreign  universities,  in  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  PolitiqueSf  Paris,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  and  other  institutions  in  foreign  countries,  no  similar  provision 
has  been  made  for  these  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
attempt  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  London  School  op  Economics  and  Politicaii 
Science,  which  will  be  organised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A. 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  will  begin  work  in  October,  1895. 

The  London  School  starts  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  leading  economists 
and  students  of  political  science  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and,  on  its  commercial  side,  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    It  will  be  organised  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  students.     In 
the  lectures  on  higher  commercial  subjects  which  will  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  classes   in  connection  with  them, 
students  will  be  able  to  acquire  that  wider  knowledge  of  modern  commercial  con- 
ditions which  is  every  day  becoming  more  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
business.      Those  students  who  have  already,  by  means  of  university  extension 
lectures  or  otherwise  gained  some  acquaintance  with  economic  or  political  science, 
will  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  experts,  and  the  advanced 
courses  will  supply  that  scientific  training  which  is  likely  in  the  future  to  become 
essential  as  a  qualification  for  the  civil  service,  municipal  employment,  journalism, 
or  public  work. 

While  much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  economic  and  political 

theory,  the  special  aim  of  the  school  will  be,  from  the  first,  the  study  and  investiga* 

tion  of  the  concrete  facts  of  industrial  life  and  the  actual  working  of  economic  and 

political  relations  as  they  exist  or  have  existed,  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  foreign 

countries.     With  this  object  in  view  the  school  will  provide  scientific  training  in 

methods   of   investigation  and  research,  and  will   afford  facilities  to  British  and 

foreign  students  to  undertake  special  studies  of  industrial  life  and  original  work  in 

economics  and  political  science.     It  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  become,  as  far  as 

possible,  a  centre  from  which  the  available  sources  of  information  on  these  subjects 

may  be  made  known  to  intending  students. 

The  work  of  the  school  will  take  the  following  forms  :^ 

(1)  Public  lectures  an^  classes  in  connection  with  them  on  the  following 
subjects :  economics  (including  economic  theory  and  economic  history),  statistics, 
commerce,  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial law,  banking  and  currency,  finance  and  taxation,  and  political  science  ; 

(2)  special  classes,  arranged  as  a  three  years'  course  of  study  concluding 
with  a  '  research  course ' ; 

(3)  the  promotion,  by  mdans  6f  scholarships  or  otherwise,  of  original 
research 

(4)  the  publication  of .books^  containing  the  results  of  researches  in  economic 
and  political  subjects  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  schopl  or  under  their 
direction ; 


(5)  tiii  coUectiaa  of  a  librkiy  for  tbe  une  of  tbu  ktodmU  of  ibc  school,  non- 
sistiog  of  books,  reports,  KDd  docuineaU.  illusLralive  ol  vvonomia  huiI  puliUcml 
liUtory  and  theory  : 

(G)  the  organiitatitrn  of  nn  '  InforraKtion  department,'  to  tissist  BritiiJi  etudeiits 
aud  foreignerii  viiltiog  Eaglaad  [o-r  the  purpose  of  invcatigatioD. 
It  iii  not  proposed  to  prepare  studoots  cspcciaUy  for  any  cxainioalioD,  but  the 
lectures  and  clasitc»  already  arranged  will  be  found  usoful  to  nmdidatcs  for  the 
following  public  rata  minatioDS,  among  others— viz.,  Civil  Service  (Class  I.  audlrtdian)- 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  Iiutitute  ol  Bankers,  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Idodon 
Ctiamber  of  Commerce  (CommorciAl  Education),  London  University  (llJeut»l  and 
Moral  Science),  Societj  of  Arts  (Political  Economy). 

With  a  view  to  the  convanience  of  persons  engaged  during  the  dar,  t)ie  leflures 
will  usually  he  givfn  b(>twceii  6  and  9  p.ii.  The  Clares  will  be  held  both  in  the 
Wtming  between  G  and  9  p.m.  and  during  tbe  daytime.  The  advantages  of  the 
HOhool  wilt  lie  open  to  all  who  arc  able  to  profit  by  them,  whether  men  or  women. 
By  permission  of  the  Loadim  Chamher  of  Commerce  certain  lectures  and  classtw, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  commercial  and  financial  side  of  economic  and 
political  Science  nill  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Chamber,  Butolph  House,  East- 
cboap,  E.C.  Other  lectures,  by  the  kiad  permission  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  will  be 
given  at  the  Society's  house,  Jolm-streot,  Adelpbi,  W.C. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  and  classes  have  alri^ady  been  arraugcd :  ~ 

1.  Kmnomici— 

(a)  'The  State  In  Itolation  to  Industry  and  Commeive.'  Hiitorical 
Course.  By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Uowius,  itA..  Pembroke  CoUego.  Oxford; 
BouJciii  Ltscturer  at  Alauchester  College,  Oxford ;  Director  of  the 
School. 

(i)  'Economic  Effect  of  Alien  Immigrations.'  By  the  Bev.  W. 
Cuauiugham,  D.D.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  loobe 
Profetisor  of  Economic  Science  and  Statiatlcj  at  King's  College,  Loudon. 

2.  Cummtru,  Cammereial  Geography,  HUlory.  dc.~~ 

(a)  <  ComrnQrcial^OeogrBpliy.'  By  Mr.  H.  J.Mackinder,  M.A.,P.R.a.S., 
Stndeotof  Christ  Church;  Render  in  Geography  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  Principal  of  Reading  University  Extension  College, 

(b)  •  History  of  English  Commerce.'     By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  5I.A. 

(c)  'TheLawiuIlelation  to  the  Exchange  and  Distribution  ol  Wealth.' 
By  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D..  late  Professor  of  Law  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester  ;  Lecturer  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education. 

(d)  '  Railway  Economics.'    By  Mr.  W.  SI.  Acworth,  it. A, 

3.  Bankhig  and  Currency^ 

(a)  'History  and  Prluciplo^  o(  Banking  aud  Currency,  with  special 
reference  to  England.'  By  Mr.  H.  S.  FoJiwell,  S£,A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Economics  at  University  Col- 
lege, London. 

(6)  '  The  Bank  of  France."    By  the  Hon.  George  Poel,  M.A. 

4.  Tai:alwn  and  Finance— 

{a)  'Local  Taxation.'    By  Mr.  Edwin  Canuau,  M.A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  ;  Author  of  a  Hislory  of  Ihc  TJicoriea  of  I'lvductioii  a>id  Distribu- 
'     tion  [1706-1848). 

(6)  '  Local  Taxation.'    By  Mr.  E.  3.  Harper. 

5.  Political  Science— 

{a)  'The  English  Constitution  since  1932.'  By  Mr.  Graham  Wallas, 
M.A.,  Carpus  Chriati  College,  Oxford. 


Lectures  will  also  be  arranged  on  the  growth  of  political  theory,  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  English  and  foreign  constitutions.  Class  Lectures  will  also  be 
given  during  the  Summer  Term  by  Mr.  H.  Higgs,  LL.B.,  on  the  Physiocrats  ;  Mr.  J. 
Bonar,  LL.D.  (probably) ;  and  Dr.  J.  Mandello  of  Buda  Pesth. 

Classes  will  be  arranged  in  connection  with  nearly  all  the  above-mentioned 
lectures.    There  will  also  be  the  following  special  classes : — 

1.  Economics — 

(a)  Elementary  Course,  including  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
the  outlines  of  economic  history,  and  elementary  statistics. 

(6)  Advanced  Course,  including  the  history  of  economic  theory,  the 
critical  study  of  the  leading  economic  writers,  and  detailed  study  of  the 
economic  history  of  England  in  relation  to  that  of  foreign  countries. 

(c)  Final  or  Research  Course,  including  training  in  methods  of  investi- 
gation, authorities,  and  practical  work  under  supervision. 

2.  Statistics — 

An  Advanced  Course,  including  course  of  training  in  framing  forms 
of  inquir\%  tabulation,  interpolation,  investigation  of  causal  relations 
between  economic  phenomena  by  statistical  method ;  means ;  applica- 
tions of  the  law  of  error ;  graphic  method  of  statistics,  &c. 

3.  Political  Science — 

Elementary',  Advanced,  and  Research  Courses,  similar  to  those  under 
Economics. 

The  school  year  will  commence  in  October.  There  will  be  three  terms — viz.  (1) 
October  to  December,  (2)  January  to  March,  (3)  April  to  July.  There  will  be  no 
public  lectures  in  the  third  or  summer  term.  The  classes  will  be  held  continuously 
throughout  the  school  year,  vacations  excepted. 

The  fees  for  attendance  at  the  school  will  be  as  follows : — 

Per  annum, 

(1)  Admitting  to  all  or  any  of  the  lectures  and  classes,  throughout "j 

the  year,  and  entitling  the  student  to  all  the  privileges  of  [-      £3 
membership  of  the  school     J 

(2)  Admitting  to  one  course  of  20  lectures,   extending   over  two\     ^^ 

terms,  and  the  classes  in  connection  with  them j 

(3)  Admitting  to  shorter  courses  of  lectures   5s. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  students  of  ability  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  the  school.  By  this  means  the  opportunities  of  scientific  training 
afforded  by  the  school  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  likely  to  profit 
by  them.  From  those  attending  the  final  or  research  course,  a  certain  number  of 
students  will  be  from  time  to  time  selected  to  undertake  some  special  investigation, 
and  if  their  work  is  of  sufRcient  merit,  it  will  be  published  by  the  school. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  to  publish 
for  the  school  a  series  of  books  on  economic  and  political  subjects,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  the  Director  of  the  School.     Amongst  the  earlier  volumes  will  be — 

1.  Select  Documents  illustrating  the  State  regulation  of  wages.     Edited  with 

introduction  and  notes  by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A. 

2.  Select  Documents  illustrating  the  early  history  of  Trade  Unionism.    I.  The 

Tailoring  Trade.     P^dited  by  F.  W.   Galton,  with  an   introduction  by 
Sidney  Webb,  LL.B. 

3.  Hungarian  Gild  Records.     Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  J. 

Mandello. 

These  will  be  followed  by  others  on  Social  Statistics,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Bauer, 
Local  Taxation,  the  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  the  Chartist  Movement, 
Studies  in  Municipal  Administration  in  foreign  countries.  Political  Studies,  &c. 

The  full  prospectus  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  9,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


ENGRAVINGS  G.REES 
ETCHINGS^   115,  STRAND. 

QpnpjQ  (corner  OF  SAVOY  street) 


THE    AUTOMATIC 


.  to  a  Typewriter, 

CYCLOSTYLE. 


— Orul  unlfoinillT  ot  CD;>i«.    Tbe  preunrc 
— Tho  procvHH  of  ro-knking  in  naAK  mich  «< 
— Eqoallr  ndsnted  for  ir-- 
"— It  ipeed  In  Utlnir 


and  cleaner.    One  inkisg  lUffleei  for  leo  to  uoa  coptcE. 
niduolng  wiitlen  or  tjpe-wnlten  nuttET. 

.     -...  _....-  ip3e-<.    It  1i  imlj  nDocMiix  to  torn  i  lundLe  wlilcb  Llfla  mud  Iiivem  the  frame, 

utirl  tlmu  la  aalued  by  liiclng  a  l(«  nmalKr  of  Te-lnkioiie. 
THE  AUrOMATIC  CtClOSTYlf ,  coDiprisLog  >  lompleto  oolSt  for  rcproaiiclnF  wiillcn  or  tjr].6.wHlti.n  in.tlfr. 

For  Seproduclns  Written  Matter  —  ...  .-.         £4     4   0 

Ditto  Including  Type-Written   Matter      £i    16   6 

THE  CYCLOSTYLE  CO.,  34  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  EX.,  ENGLAND. 


Artistic  Presents 


VENETIAN 
***  GLASS. 

THE  VENICE  AND  MURANO   CO. 

Tiii'ite-  an  Inapection  of  fhrir 
I'lij'irallei/    Ciillertion  now   on  riew  at 

THE  LONDON  GALLERY, 
30   ST.   JAMES'S  ST.,    S.W, 


Numerous  examples  of  the  Company's  products  have  been 
acquired  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Authorities,  and 
are   exhibited  in  the  North  and  South  Courts  and  Arcades. 


U  coiiiiiiiiuicalions  reapecling   Adverlisemei'la   fo   be  feiU   tn 
TaOB.    JVIacVeagh,    15    Montague    Place,     London,    W.C. 


CARRIAGES  INSURED 
AGAINST  ACCIDENTS 

Carriage  Insurance  Company,  Lti 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF 

tibe  Bvttisb  Economic  association 

Edited  by 
F.    Y.     EDGEWORTH 
/.    Articles — 

THE   PROBABILITV    OF     A   CESSATION   OF    THE     GROWTH     Of'"" 
POPULATION     IN    EMGLAND     AND    WALES    DURING      THE 
NEXT  CENTURY.      EDWIN  CAHNAN" 50S 

AGlilCULTURAL     PROGRESS     IN     THE    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 
WILLIAM  E.  BEAH 5'6 

A  PROGRESSIVE  INCOME-TAX.     G.  H.  BLONDEN        .      .      -       .517 

THE    AGIO    ON     GOLD     AND     INTERNATIONAL    TRADE.       Ppof 
W.  LEXIS 53* 

COMPETITION  AND  COMBINATION.    Prof.  GUSTAV  COHK     .      .    SJo 

//.     Reviews — 

Pr^.  F.  S.  NICHOLSON'S  Trtalht  n  Mstty,  tiy.  by  L.  L.  Price.  MATHIESON  amdVAN 
OS^S  Stofk  Erchtngt  Valuti.  j66:  by  T.  %.  Slctle.  NITTFS  CmllulU  SKiatiim,  jSy; 
SriLf/ER'S  AniilJTi>yiaK.s7f:  ffOBSO/fS iat^imJamlAt  LanJ.  iji-.  a^CONNES'S 
S^ialiil  Stall,  jtj:  by  PioC  F.  C  Monoieue.  LORD  NORTOyS  SxMitm,  574; 
ROUSSEAirs  SftitlCoHlnul  a*  Priiu^la  p/ Peiitiiai  Kl^a.  and  BLISSS  HanJiaA  ef 
SteiiiKtm.  in;  "-id  KAtTPMANNS  Sixi^Uii  *nJ  fftdtm  Thm^l,  977:  br  F.  M. 
fintlin.  CHANCK^  Btllir  Adminiii™litn  of  Iki  J'ati-law.  jtS^  br  Fitcr  Oncn.  COOO- 
NO»'S  MuHicifal  Him,  Rutt.  jSi :  far  PtbE  T.  Rildth.  POLLOCK  md  MAtTLASD'S 
HUltry  of  £mtliik  Lata  hifsn  tkt  Timi  >/  Efivrn'^  /.,  s!i:  by  PnT.  W.  J.  Aghlc*. 
MARSMALVSPriKMai/Ecntnict.iti-.^iyVtat.  F.V.  KdgowonS.  SEEBOBIO'S  TriSat 
SyiUm  in  Wat,,,  i3a:  W  F.  W.  Muikuid.  a'ALJCER-STEPHENS'S  Lift  lad  Writintt 
^  T-Tgil,  ]u:  by  Henry  HinEi.  CHEVALtER'S  Lx  hi  dct  fawrti  tt  la  SteiM 
A-rlaitt,  vt6:  hv  K.  Dcndy.  ASENDTS  Liil/adta  dir  WAhrHnrt/ngt,  597:  by  F.  W. 
Him.  SUFINO'S  MtuSa  indullive  ntlCiamamM  fBHIica,  and  Sityfa  JiUm  Ciralaxltni 
Bancitria  in  Ilaiia,  599:  by  Jamu  Bonar. 

///.  Notes  and  Memoranda — 


WORKING  MENS  INSURANCE.    HENRT  W.WOLFF  

THE  FAIR  NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  A  TRADE.    C-  P.  SAUCER.  - 
THE  TRADES'  UNION  CONGRESS  OF  i3is.    CLBM  EDWARDS 

JOINT   ASSOCIATIONS   OF   EMPLOYERS   ANO  EMPLOVED   IN    FRANCE  AND 


THE  BIOGRAPHV  OF  QUESNAV.    STEPHEN  BAUER 

LETTER  FROM  JAPAN.    JIUCHI  SOYEDA      

SOME  RECENT  OFFICIAL  REPORTS 

OBITUARY.-MI5S  EMILV  FAITHFULL 


IV.    Current  Topics 

V.     Recent  Periodicals  and  New  Books 


HonOoti 
MACMILLAN     AND     CO. 

AND      NEW     YORK 

Price  Five  Shillings  net 

I  All  communications  respecting  Advertisements  to  he  sent  to 

Mr.  Thos,    MacVeagh,    15   Montague   Place,   London,   W.C. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,    BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
G-ENERAL    AGENTS 

FOR    PRIVATE    BOOK    BUYERS    AND    PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS    IN    INDIA, 
THE    COLONIES,     AMERICA,    AND    ABROAD. 

A  Mont/ill/  Cattiloi/iir:  of  .Secoiid-fiand  Books ;   S/>eci'iien  Xumier  Post  Fret. 
LIBBABtES  FQBCHABED  OR  VALUED  FOR  PROBATE:  AND  CATALOGDBD  ANO  ABBABGED, 

T'hui-nplitc  Ai'Arrn:    IH.iliKMlJX  l.nXHIiX.  \:.,l,-  ■   UyiCfiltE. 

140,  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37,  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 


WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER, 

a  machine  of  the  highest  st^^ndard, 

which    is    now    taking    a     leading 

position    wherever    it     is    known. 

H.M.  Government    have    adopted 

it,    and    are    ordering     duplicates, 

for    use    in    various     Departments, 

Engineers    and    educated     experts 

use  and  recommend  the  Williams. 

It    possesses   the    leading    features 

of  other  writing  machines,  will  do 

all  that  any  of  them  claim  to  do, 

and  with  less  trouble  and  expense.       The  lines  and  words  including 

the  last  letter  always  in  sight.       The  Inking  is  direct    from  Pads 

without  annoying  and  expensive  ribbons. 

AVrite   for  Calalogne, 

WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO.  FOR  EUROPE, 

2 1    Cheapside,    London. 

IRELAND— 5  Opper  Ormontl  Qosy,  DuWin. 

onnT,  lun      ij,  BliKBilWlck   PlBUO,    ElilllbU 

an  atTMl,  Qlusiicjw. 


ii  St..  Fiiher't  BoUdtDp. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ECONOMICS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

GEORGE  HARDING,  of  12  BURY  STREET.  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET. 
W.C.  will  shortly  Issue  his  Cataloffue  of  Eeonomie  Literature,  containing  Old 
and  Modern  Books  relating  to  Allotments,  Charities.  Chartists.  Coinage,  Com- 
merce and  Trades,  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Laws,  Crime,  Capital  Punisbment 
and  Prison  Management,  Demoeraey,  Edueallon.  Equality  and  Inequality  of 
mankind,  Finance,  Banking,  Bi-Hetallism,  National  Debt,  &c.  Free  Trade 
and  Protection,  Land  Question.  Political  Economy,  the  Poor,  Pauperism, 
the  Poor  Laws,  &c.  Population,  Railways,  Social  Science,  Taxation,  Trade 
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Thb  BfUTiaH  EcoiroHiC  AasociATiOK  w&s'  foonded  st  ft  meetJQg  held  at  UaiTer^ 
sity  College,  Londoo,  on  November  20th,  1890,  the  Bight  Hon,  G.  J.  Goschen 
M.P.,  being  in  the  Chair.  The  object  of  the  Ajssociation  is  the  advaneemeat  of 
wronoiuic  knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  Journal  and  other  printed  publications, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Association  may  from  time  to  time  agree 
.  to  ftdopt. 

The  Journal  is  intended  to  represent  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  and  to  be 
the  orgas,  not  of  one  school  of  economists,  but  of  all  schools  ;  and  it  is  tbonghi 
that  this  end  is  best  attained  by  the  i»iue  of  a  periodical  pnblication  under  tha 
authority  of  an  Economic  Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Association,  which  now  includes  iibout  700  members, 
will  gradually  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  action.  It  might  supply  a  common 
meeting-place  for  British  Economists,  and  bring  them  together  from  time 
to  time.  It  might  issue  additional  economic  publications,  such  as  transln- 
tions  of  foreign  Works,  reprints  of  old  and  rare  economic  classics,  >tc.  And 
litstly,  if  its  funds  sufficed  for  the  pui'pose,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  promole 
economic  investigations,  especially  such  as  cannot  well  be  undertaken  bv 
Government  departments,  and  yet  involve  considerable  expense.  It  has  already 
published  a  fac-simile  of  the  rare  TahUau  (Economique  of  Quesnay,  of  which  s 
few  copies  remain  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Slacmillan,  in  London,  and  of  Messrs. 
Guillnumin,  Bue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  price  2«.  Qd.,  net.  Other  publications 
are  in  coiiree  of  preparation. 

The  Annual  Subscript  ion  is  a  Guinea  (26i  francs).  There  is  at  present  no 
entrance  fee.  Any  member  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future  yearly 
payments  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  (265  francs).  American 
Members  may  pay  their  Subscriptions  by  sending  6  Dollars  to  Prof. 
F.  \V.  Taussio,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.— the  United  States 
correspondent  of  the  Association, 

Tlie  current  numbers  of  the  (juarterly  Journal,  published  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  ate  sent  to 
members  free  of  charge.  A  limited  supply  of  the  back  numbers  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  The  net  price  is  5«.  each  copy,  or  one  guinea 
for  the  annual  volume  bound.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  price  is.  Ci/.  each. 

Appliciitions  for  membersliip  should  be  addressed  to  Hehbv  Hiqqb,  Esq. 
at  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  P.  Y.  Edoewoktb, 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 


MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

PUBLIC    FINANCE.     By  C.   F.   Bastable.   M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

ECONOMIC  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

PEASANT  RENTS.     Being  the  first  half  of  an  Essay  on  the 

Distribution  of  Wealth  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation.     By  Richard  Jones,  1831. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

ENGLAND'S   TREASURE    BY   FORRAIGN    TRADE. 

By  Thomas  Mun,  1664.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

TIMES. — "Students  of  Economics  will  now  have  no  excuse  if  they  do  not  become  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  on^  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  rational  view  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  common 
superstition  about  the  precious  metaL" 

PARALLEL   CHAPTERS    FROM   THE    FIRST  AND 

SECOND  EDITIONS  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPULATION. 
By  T.  R.  Malthus,  1798—1803.     Fcap  8vo.  35.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS. — "From  this  little  volume  a  clear  and  accurate  notion  of  Malthnsian  principles  may  be 
■obtained,  the  editor  having  wisely  given  extracts,  not  only  from  the  tlrst  edition  of  Malthns's  work,  but  also 
from  the  second,  in  which  he  moditled  to  some  extent  the  views  he  had  previously  expressed." 


LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON. 

Edited  by  Charles  Booth.     Volumes  V.  and  VI.     POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  BY 
TRADES.     8vo,  7*.  6rf.  net.  each  volume.  , 

DAILY  NEWS.  —**hLT.  Charles  Booth  has  published,  in  two  new  volumes,  more  results  of  his  patient, 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour  among  the  people  of  London.  They  are  full  of  in- 
terestinK  facte.  Dip  into  them  anywhere  and  you  will  hnd  something  to  please  the  curious  mind  about  actual 
life  in  London." 

ADOPTION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONS IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.  By  Charles  Borgeaud.  Awarded  the  Rossi 
Prize  by  the  Law  Faculty  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Charles  D.  H.\ZE^f.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  M.  Vincent,  Associate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Crown  8vo, 
88.  Gd.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  We  can  heartily  commend  to  serious  political  students,  this  admirable,  lucid, 
and  learned  surve)*." 

TIMjBS.— "Of  his  competence  for  his  task  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever;  he  ha?  a  fund  of  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  and  a  clear  and  logical  mind.  Nur  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  appositeness  of  his 
treatise,  whether  for  American  students,  to  whom  the  translation  is  primarily  addressed,  or  to  serious  readeis 
in  England." 

ASPECTS  OF   THE    SOCIAL   PROBLEM.     By  Various 

Writers.     Edited  by  Bernard  Bosanqubt.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS. — "One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  social  problem  which  we  have  had  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Fabian  essays." 

TIMES. — "These  very  interesting  essays  ....  cover  a  wide  field  of  observation  and  reflection." 

ATHEN.£UM.—*'  A  meTitoTious  production." 

TABLEAU    OECONOMIQUE.      By  Franqois    Quesnay. 

First  Printed  in  1758,  and  now  Reproduced  in  Facsimile  for  the  British  Economic  Associa- 
tion.   Demy  4to,  28.  6d.  net. 

HONEST    MONEY.     By  Arthur   J.  Fonda.     Crown   8vo, 

ds.  6d.  net. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— *•  To  those  interested   in  the  cui*rency  question,  a  suggestive  little  work 

entitled  Honest  Money  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Fonda  will  be  very  welcome Although  the  work  is  intended  for 

America  and  the  Americans,  it  will  be  found  equally  applicable  in  this  country." 

MAGMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 


LE  MOUVEMENT  AORICOLE.  O.  Fodqdr. 

POBLICATIONS  fiCONOMlQUES  ES  LAKGCE  FEANQAISE.  M.  EoBUfc 

LES  RELATIONS  COMMERCIALES  DE  LA  FRANCE  ET  DE  fESPAGNE  (ISBI-U^ 

MAimKB  Z 
N03  "CONCUKUBNTS  ES  AFRIQUE.  Dr.  Mbtnbm  i.'Esnot. 

LES  GRAVES  AUX  feTATS-UKlS. 

Paris.  Rue  de  Bickdim   U. 

REVUE    D'ECONOMIE    POLITIQUE. 

OCTOBER  and  NOVEMBER,  1896. 

LBS  COMMENCEMENTS  DO  CREDIT  PUBLIC  EN  FJIAXCE.  1'.  CAirwkil 

WILHELM  ROSCHBR.  A.   ue  Miascdwm^I 

DE  LA  MESURE  DE  LA  VALEllR.  Bni 
PariS:  Ru(  Sovgot  22. 

GIORNALE    DEGLI    ECONOMISTL 

DECEMBER,   1895. 

LA  CKISI  AGRAHiA  NELL'  INCJH ILTERBA.  L.   EisakoC  II 

LE  SOLUZIONI  DEI  PROIiLKMl  DEI   DI80CCUFATL  G.  Fiamwo*  I 

QLI  lUPIEOm  DELlj:  CASSE  DI  KISPARMIO.  G.  Eodolio*   ] 


STUDIES   IN   HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,   AND 
PUBLIC  LAW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

RECENT    ISSUES: 

Vol.  III.,  No.  2.     THE   COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  ENOLAND 

TOWARD  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.     By  GEORGE  LOUIS  BEER,  A.M.     Priw 

51.00. 


Vol.  IV.,  No.  3.     HISTORY     OP    TAXATION    IN    VERMONT. 

By  F.  A.  WOOD.     l'ri>-e  7l>  cunts. 

VOLS.  I.  TO  IV.  COMPLETE,  $2.00  EACH.     BOUND,  $2.50. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN, 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 
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